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The Classical Review 


MARCH 1887. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE general aim of the promoters of THE CLAssicAL Review has been already 
explained in a Prospectus which has been widely circulated; but it may be well in 
our first number briefly to recapitulate what was there stated as to the scope of the 
Review, and to point more directly to the results which we hope may follow from its 
establishment. 

As regards its subject-matter, the Review will deal with all that concerns the 
language, life, and literature of Greece and Rome down to the year 800 A.D. in the 
case of the Western, and the year 1453 A.D. in the case of the Eastern Empire, as 
well as with the history of classical scholarship up to the present time. Oriental 
languages and history, and general or comparative philology, will be included only in 
so far as they are directly related to the languages and history of Greece and Rome. 
But the Review will embrace all that is written in Greek and Latin down to the dates 
above mentioned, without regard to the distinction commonly made between sacred 
and profane literature. 

It is evident that it will be necessary to define our subject still further if it is 
to be brought within reasonable compass, so as to admit of thorough treatment 
in the pages of THE CLassicAL Review. This limitation we hope to gain, in the 
first place, by taking as our starting point and chief concern the interpretation of the 
ancient texts. We do not propose to deal with Philosophy, or Law Theology, or 
in the abstract, but with their literary basis. Thus Theology, so far as it enters 
into our plan, will be not speculative or systematic, but mainly critical or exegetical. 
Another limitation will arise out of our manner of treating the subject. Our aim is 
not so much to provide original matter as to supply an index and chronicle of all that 
is being done in the field of Classical Antiquity as above defined. 

It is thought that a publication based on these lines will supply a real want 
which has long been felt in this country, Whereas in Germany there are more 
than twenty periodicals devoted to the exclusive study of Classical Antiquity, some of 
them coming out as often as once a week, English scholarship has produced up to the 
present time no single periodical of frequent or even regular issue which devotes itself 
to the different requirements of classical students. For notes and news of classical 
and archeological interest, as well as for reviews of classical books, scholars have had 
to depend almost entirely on the journals of general literature, in which only a very 
limited space could be allotted to any special department. 

We hope then to make THe CrassicAL Review a critical record of the work of the 


year, so far as regards English publications, by noticing within three months of their 
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appearance, all that are not unmistakable cram-books or of a merely elementary 
character ; and in regard to foreign publications, by independent notices of the more 
important books, and by short summaries of the various philological, archeological, 
and theological reviews so far as they fall within the province marked out; attention 
will also be called to articles or paragraphs of interest to classical scholars which may 
be found in other publications. In regard to unprinted matter, information will be 
given by Correspondence from our own and from foreign universities, by Reports of 
Exploration and Discovery, and in other ways. 

A further use of the Review will be to serve as a receptacle for notes and queries 
and adversaria of any kind. It constantly happens that a scholar in the course of 
his studies makes an emendation or strikes out a new interpretation of a disputed 
passage, or lights upon an interesting illustration, or discovers inaccuracies in some 
work of authority ; yet nothing comes of his discoveries because he does not know 
where to send them. We hope that THE CLAssicAL REVIEW may become the 
natural depositary of such fragments of knowledge, each perhaps apparently unim- 
portant in itself, but in the aggregate capable of leading to results of great interest 
and value. At present there is perhaps no country which produces so large an annual 
crop of scholars, with so small a comparative result in the shape of permanent 
contributions to classical learning, as our own. 

Again, we shall hope, at least until our pages are fully occupied in the ways above 
described, to insert short original articles, which will usually be of a less elaborate 
kind than those which are admitted in the existing philological journals. Such 
articles will from time to time be especially adapted to the requirements of younger 
scholars. 

To sum up briefly the benefits we anticipate from the establishment of THE 
CLASSICAL Review, if we succeed in carrying out the above programme: they are 
first, that writers will no longer work in the dark, as they have too often done in 
former times, but will at any rate have an opportunity of ascertaining what is being 
done abroad, and will also have the satisfaction of knowing that their own work will 
be tested by competent critics within a reasonable period of time; secondly, that 
schoolmasters and others interested in education will learn what books to recommend 
to their pupils, and may perhaps gather hints as to improved methods of teaching 
from our foreign correspondence ; thirdly, we hope to turn wasted power to account by 
inducing some who are at present unproductive scholars to take a more active part in 
promoting the advancement of learning; fourthly, perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that some who have been prejudiced against classical education may chance to cast 
their eye on these pages and discover that to classical scholars at any rate ‘ Classics’ 
means something more than writing verses in a dead language, though even for 
that much-decried accomplishment we think there is something to be said, and 
indeed propose to give occasional specimens of it in our columns. Lastly, we hope 
that THe CLASSICAL REVIEW may be used as an organ of intercommunication between 
scholars in all parts of the world, and thus foster the feeling that all are engaged 
in a common work, and enable each to profit by the experience of others. 

It must, of course, take time before the ideal of a Classical Review here shadowed 
forth can approach to realization. But the editors believe that it is perfectly capable 
of being realized, and that in proportion as it is so, it will tend very greatly to improve 
the condition of classical learning in England, 
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MYRON’S PRISTAE. 


HE sculptor Myron is credited by Pliny 4 
with certain works in bronze, among 
which are figures of pristae. By a misunder- 
standing these pristae were long considered 
to be sea-monsters. It is now held that they 
could have been nothing else than ‘ sawyers of 
wood,’ and since the notion of a number of 
disconnected figures in the attitude of sawyers 
is contrary to modern views about Greek 
sculpture of the higher order, recourse has 
been had to the reasonable idea of a group 
of two sawyers at work. It would be easy 
to conceive such a group in bas-relief, if that 
were admissible, as it is not ; for Myron is 
only known to have worked in the round. 
But a group of sawyers, executed in the 
round, would present a spectacle for which 
there is nothing to prepare us among the 
remains of Greek sculpture. The saw and 
the piece of wood are elements in the design 
which cannot be reconciled with the princi- 
ples of Greek statuary; and yet they are 
necessary elements. As the matter now 
stands, it is admitted that the pristae were 
a group of sawyers, but as yet no copy, or 
other trace of them than in Pliny, has been 
found.? 

Believing that the strict interpretation of 
pristae as sawyers lands us in an impossible 
group, I propose to argue that this word may 
have been applied also to a game in which 
the process of sawing was imitated in some 
measure. ‘There is in the British Museum 
a painted vase* of the red figure style, on 
which are seen two satyrs playing at a game 
like our ‘see-saw,’ with this difference— 
important for a group in the round—that 
each is within arm’s reach of the other. The 
one, in fact, holds the other firmly by the 
wrists, with the intention of pulling him 
over, and thus upsetting the balance of the 
plank, near the centre of which they are 
both placed, the one opposite to the other. 
They do not stand on the plank, but have 
sunk, each on his knees, with the heels 


1 Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 57. 

° KE. Petersen, Arch. Zeit. 1865, p. 91. 

3 Vase Cat. No. 996; engraved in Bullet. de 
V Acad. de Bruxelles, xii. pt. i. p. 289. For an exam- 
ple of ‘ see-saw,’ practised in the modern manner, see 
a Greek vase in Gerhard’s Ant. Bildwerke, pl. 53, or 
Panof ka’s Bilder antiken Lebens, pl. 18, fig. 8. 


raised, so that the only hold they have on it 
is where their knees rest. The plank is 
placed horizontally on a pivot raised a little 
from the ground. Such a group would suit 
admirably for sculpture in the round. The 
plank being short and placed at no distance 
up from the ground, would range with the 
top of the pedestal and present no incon- 
gruity. The keen excitement of the contest 
would bring out a display of action and 
expression such as would have commended 
itself to Myron, with his love of closely 
observing nature in her commoner forms. 
While then it is clear that the Greeks had 
not only a game answering to our ‘ see-saw ἡ 
but also a variety of it very suitable for a 
group of sculpture, it remains to be proved 
that the word pristae was applied to it as 
well as to actual sawyers. If that could be 
done, the difficulty in this case would be much 
reduced, if not altogether removed. Aristo- 
phanes, Achar. 36, plays on the words zpiw 
and πρίων. The speaker says that his demos 
did not know the word ‘ buy’ ; his demos pro- 
duced everything itself ; there was no πρίων, 
no ‘see-sawing, as I suppose. Upon this 
the scholiast remarks, τοῦτο παιδιὰ καλεῖται: 
ἀπὸ yap τοῦ πρίω ῥήματος ὄνομα τοῦ πρίων. If he 
merely means ‘This is what is called a pun,’ 
then, being not much the wiser for that, we 
must look elsewhere for a definition of πρίων. 
Hesychius gives it as an equivalent of dyo- 
ράζων, while the scholiast to Achar. 625 has 
ἀγοράζων as ἐν ἀγορᾷ διατρίβειν. Τῇ ἀγοράζων 
contained the sense of being pulled at by 
rival traders in the market, the word πρίων 
may readily have come to be used with the 
same signification, since the working of a 
saw by two persons presented so obvious an 
analogy. ΤῸ this I am inclined to add the 
proverb ἀγορὰ ΚΚερκώπων, because on one of 
the archaic metopes from Selinus we see 
Herakles carrying over his shoulder the two 
Kerkopes bound by the knees to a plank, 
and presenting just the appearance of the 
two satyrs on our vase, turned upside down. 
I would have liked to take the παιδιά of the 
scholiast in its ordinary sense of a game and 
suppose him to say : ‘from the verb πρίω is 
the name of πρίων, the game.’* If that 
4 In another passage, JVasps, 694, Aristophanes 
seems to refer to an actual group of sawyers. 
B 2 
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is right, the persons playing at this game 
would naturally be called pristae, and we 
should be free to take Pliny’s word as ap- 
plicable to Myron either in the sense of 
actual sawyers, or of a group of two figures 
playing at a game, as on our vase. These 
figures may have been satyrs, as on the vase, 
or boys in ordinary life. A known group 
by Myron consisted of Athene and a satyr. 
But boys or satyrs would have made an 
equally admirable subject for him. 

I may note that Suidas gives πρισθείς as 
equivalent to δεσμευθείς, citing Soph. Ajaa, 
1019 (Lobeck), while Hesychius gives zpiovas 
= χερῶν τοὺς δεσμούς, from which it appears 
that the signification of ‘being bound’ or 


‘fettered” had been superadded to the signi- 
fication of ‘sawing.’ It is conceivable that 
the use of πρίων for a game as practised 
on our vase may have helped to bring about 
this new meaning. But these are questions 
on which I venture with all diffidence. 

It has been suggested that the game in 
question may have been called πεταυρισμός, 
a plank being πέταυρα, πέτευρον or πέντευρον. 
But the metaphor of a πεταυρισμὸς τῆς τύχης 
would seem to suit better the ordinary game 
of ‘see-saw’ as practised on a vase already 
referred to (in note 3), than the vase of which 
I have been speaking more particularly. 


A. S. Murray, 





ON SOME POLITICAL TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue title of this paper is vague, and needs 
definition. By ‘political terms’ I do not 
mean titles of magistrates and other officials 
mentioned in the New Testament ; although 
to the student of Greek antiquities these 
afford an interesting field of inquiry, in 
which a good deal remains to be done. My 
object will rather resemble that of the late 
Dr. Field in part 111. of his Otiwm Norvicens:, 
a book which its learned author issued pri- 
vately, but which deserves to be more widely 
published ; for no student of Scripture can 
read it without profit and delight. I have 
often wished to do with Greek inscriptions, 
what Dr. Field has done with later Greek 
literature, viz. employ their diction and 
phraseology to illustrate New Testament 
idioms. It is certain that they would repay 
the search. Thus in addition to the instances 
of the phrase ἀποδοχῆς ἄξιος cited by Field 
on 1 Tim. i. 15, we may quote the follow- 
ing from an Ephesian inscription now at 
Oxford: Τίτου Αἰλίου  Πρίσκου, ἀνδρὸς δοκιμω- 
τάτου, καὶ | πάσης τιμῆς καὶ ἀποδοχῆς ἀξίου 
(Baillie, Fase. Jnser. Gr. No. 2 ; see Wadding- 
ton, Mastes, p. 225), Other examples of the 
same phrase may be found in the Corpus In- 
scriplionum Atticarum, il, 628 fin, (1st century 
B.C.) ; Keil, Sy/loge Inseriptionum Boot. xxxi, 
14 ; Corpus Inser, Gr, 2349 ἢ, compare 3524, 
line 29; also in the well-known decree in 
honour of Menas at Sestos, about b.c. 120 
(Dittenberger, Sy/loge, No. 246, lines 13—14): 


1 It is only quite lately that we have been able to 
define the precise functions and status of the ‘ town- 
clerk’ at Ephesus (γραμματεὺς τοῦ δήμου, see Menadier, 
Qua condiciones Hphesii usi sint, ete. Berlin, 1880, 
p. 78), of the 'Agidpyat(see Marquardt, Rimische Alter- 
thiimer, iv. p. 374), and of the οἰκονόμος τῆς πόλεως 
at Corinth (Rom, xvi. 23 ; see Menadier, ibid. p. 77). 


τῆς καλλίστης ἀποδοχῆς ἀξιούμενος Tap αὐτῷ. 
It may also be worth observing that the 
word προσκαρτέρησις, Which is a ἅπαξ λεγό- 
pevov in Ephes. vi. 18 (although, of course, 
the verb προσκαρτερεῖν is frequent enough in 
the New Testament,) is employed, exactly as 
St. Paul used it, in a Jewish deed of enfran- 
chisement from Kertch, dated the 377th year 
of the Pontic era, 1,6. 81 A.D. It is published 
by Gille, Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmerien, 
vol. ii. Inscriptions, No. xxii. (compare 
C.LLG. 2114 6b), and is worth quoting for 
more reasons than one. It runs thus :— 


Βασιλεύοντος βασιλέως Τιβε- 
ρίου Ἰουλίου Ῥησκουπόριδος φιλο- 
καίσαρος καὶ φιλορωμαίου εὐσε- 
σεβοῦς, ἔτους Zor, μηνὸς Περει[τί]- 
ov ιβ, Χρήστη γυνὴ πρότε[ρο]- 5 
{ ΄ > 7 > ‘4 -“" 
v Π() Δ(ρ)ούσου ἀφείημι ἐπὶ τῆς πρ[ο]- 
σευχῆς θρεπτόν μου Ἣ ρακλᾶϊν 
ἐλεύθερον καθάπαξ κατὰ εὐχήν 
3 U ‘\ > 
pov, [ἀ]νεπίληπτο[ ν] καὶ dzal p|evd- 
xAyrov ἀπὸ παντὸς KAnpovep| ov), 10 
[τ]ρέπεσται (sic) αὐτὸν ὅπου ἂν Bov- 
λ[η])ται ἀνεπικωλύτως καθὼς ε[ὑ]- 
ξάμην χωρὶς iis] τὴν προσευ- 
x7) |v θωπείας τε καὶ προσκα(ρτὴ  ε]- 
ρ]ήσεως." συνεπινευσάντων δὲ 
καὶ τῶν κληρ[ο]νόμων μου ᾿1{φι]- 
κλείδου καὶ “EAtkwr| ud δος, 
δ΄. "Ὁ NS! ‘ “ 
συνε[πιτ]ροπί ευούσ |ns O€ και τῆ[ς] 
συναγωγῆς τῶν Ιουδαίων. 


2 The manumitted slave is pledged only to one 
obligation, that of diligent attendance at the syna- 
gogue worship. It was not uncommon in Greek deeds 
of manumission to make certain conditions (see Fou- 
cart, Sur l'Affranchissement des Esclaves). Similarly 
in U.J.G. 2114 6, we read in the same connection : 
θωπείας [kal προσκαρτ]ερήσεος. 
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In the abundance of the materials at our 
command, it becomes necessary to limit in 
some way the scope of our inquiry. It is 
proposed therefore, in this paper, to adduce 
epigraphical illustration only of those words 
and phrases which the sacred writers have 
adopted from Greek political life. Even 
when thus restricted, our subject is wide 
enough ; for the range of political interests 
in Greece was almost co-extensive with the 
life of the people. A free Greek was nothing 
if not a πολίτης, and it is remarkable how 
copious was the vocabulary of Greek politics, 
—how many ordinary words were (so to 
speak) minted afresh to be employed in 
the currency of public life. 


πόλις. 


I begin with πόλις, noting that what 
Athens was as a πόλις, such in its degree was 
every free Hellenic city. The whole of Greece 
proper, and the islands and shores of the 
Mediterranean, teemed with separate civic 
centres, each with its χώρα or territory, many 
being the ‘ mother-cities’ of colonies, many 
haying subject-cities under tribute, and each 
governed by its own citizens, the privileged 
possessors of its civic franchise. Now to the 
Jew of Palestine and of the Dispersion Jeru- 
salem was all that his πόλις was to a Greek, 
and much more. Nor would it be difficult 
to trace in detail a striking analogy between 
a Greek πόλις and the position of Jerusalem 
as the centre of national and religious inter- 
ests. The nationality of the Jew was marked 
by his right to partake in certain sacra, and 
this right depended upon blood-relationship, 
and these sacra had theircentre in Zion. In 
all this the resemblance to a Greek πόλις and 
its πολῖται 15 obvious ata glance. But I doubt 
whether it has received the attention it de- 
serves. Even Bishop Lightfcot considers 
that the Apostolic conception of the Heavenly 
City withits spiritual franchise wasconnected, 
not with the municipal life of Greece, Bee 
rather with the cosmopolitan ideas of Stoicism 
then in the air. He speaks of ‘the age of 
the Seleucids and Ptolemies’ as a time ‘when 
the old national barriers had been over- 
thrown, and petty states with all their 
interests and ambitions had crumbled into 
the dust.’ But however far we may allow 
this to be true, the fact remains that under 
Alexander and his successors (we are not 
here concerned with the Roman Empire), the 
life of the people was essentially municipal 
still. And the origin of the New Testament 
idea of the Heavenly City should be traced 
(it appears to me), directly to the Hebrew 


associations of Jerusalem, as clothed in the 
language and blended with the sentiments 
of old Greek citizenship. I should point in 
proof of this to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and to the Apocaly “as in. both of which the 
figure of a Heavenly Canaan is replaced by 
the figure of a heavenly πόλις with a heavenly 
franchise, and this as a development from 
purely Hebrew ideas. Tt was different with 
St. Augustine. He may well have owed 
something to Stoicism: but his Civitas Dei 
was of course suggested by the Empire and 
Franchise of Rome, though not without 
perpetual reference to the heavenly citizen- 
ship as set forth in the New Testament. 

In Ephesians 11, 12 foll. Jewish and 
Greek ideas are curiously blended in de- 
scribing the previous exclusion and present 
admission of the Gentile to the franchise of 
the Charch: ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι τῆς πολιτείας 
τοῦ Ἰσραὴλ καὶ €€vor—thus far all is entirely 
Greek. The next idea is quite Jewish— 
(ξένοι) τῶν διαθηκῶν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, κιτιλ. In 
the two next verses the μεσότοιχον τοῦ 
φραγμοῦ appears to allude to the balustrade 
which barred the Gentiles from entering the 
Inner Temple! Then again follow Greek 
civic terms: dpa οὖν οὐκέτι ἐστὲ ἕένοι καὶ 
πάροικοι, ἀλλά ἐστε συμπολῖται τῶν ἁγίων---- 
and these again are merged in Hebrew 
ideas of the Church as the family and the 
temple of God. Elsewhere in the New 
Testament these ideas are reversed: the 
citizen of Zion is a stranger in the world. 

1 Pet. 11. 11: ὡς παροίκους Kai παρεπιδήμους 

οὖς τὴν ἀναστροφὴν ὑμῶν ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν 
ἔχοντες καλήν. 

So tid. i. 17: ἐν φόβῳ τὸν τῆς παροικίας 
ὑμῶν χρόνον ἀναστράφητε. 

And i. 1: παρεπιδήμοις. 

Heb. xi. 13: ὅτι ξένοι καὶ παρεπίδημοί εἰσιν 
ἐπὶ Τὴ ἥῆπι: s+ ἡτοίμασε γὰρ αὐτοῖς πόλιν. 

(Cp. ἐδίά. 9: παρῴκησεν εἰς γῆν τῆς ἐπαγ- 
γελίας ὡς ἀλλοτρίαν.) 


, «2 
πάροικος, ξένος, K.T-A. 


Here let me note that πάροικοι, παρεπίδημοι, 
ἕένοι, and avactpody are each of them terms 
which recall facts of Greek public life. We 
are familiar with the μέτοικοι, or E€vot μέτοικοι, 


1 The δρύφρακτος λίθινος οἵ Josephus, B.J. Vv. 5, 
§ 2. διὰ τούτου προϊόντων ἐπὶ τὸ δεύτερον ἱερὸν 
δρύφρακτος περιβέβλητο λίθινος. τρίπηχυς μὲν ὕψος, 
πάνυ δὲ χαριέντως διειργασμένο. ἐν αὐτῷ δ᾽ εἱστήκεσαν 
ἐξ ἴσου διαστήματος στῆλαι τὸν τῆς ἁγνείας προση- 
μαίνουσαι νόμον, αἱ μὲν Ἑλληνικοῖς αἱ δὲ Ῥωμαϊκοῖς 
γράμμασι, μὴ δεῖν ἀλλόφυλον ἐντὸς τοῦ ἁγίου παριέναι" 
τὸ γὰρ δεύτερον ἱερὸν ἅγιον ἐκαλεῖτο. One of these 
inscriptions has been discovered, and was published 
by M. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (‘ Une Stéle du Temple 
de Jerusalem’), Revue Arch. 1872, p. 214. 
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at Athens, the ‘licensed sojourners’ whose 
protection and status was secured by the 
payment of a small tax, as contrasted with 
the ἕένοι, or ἕένοι παρεπιδημοῦντες, Who were 
strangers, merely sojourning in a town too 
short a time to care to secure the rights of 
peroxia. The same meaning attached to the 
term μέτοικος at Iulis in Ceos (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge, No. 348), Tegea (C.L.G. 15136), 
and apparently at Argos (C.LG. Nos. 14, 
19). But the same status was more often 
designated by πάροικος, as at Carpathos 
(Dittenberger, 331); Carthaea in Ceos 
(C..G. 2357); at Thespiae and Acraephia 


(CLG. 1631, 1625); at Dium Novum 
(C.LG. 3595 = the Sigean Inscription 


at Cambridge); at Teos (C.1.G. 3049) ; 
at Priene (C.1.G. 2906), and at Ephesus 
(Le Bas, Voyage Arch. iii. 136a = the Ox- 
ford decree about Mithridates), 
cerning the other cities we have as yet no 
evidence ; but it is observable that the 
term πάροικος seems to grow more frequent 
the further we go eastward. This all 
lends new meaning to the terms πάροικος, 
-εἶν, -ta, as used in the LXX. and New 
Testament ; they were words borrowed by 
the Jews from the language of Greek 
politics, For the term ξένοι, or ἕένοι παρ- 
ἐπιδημοῦντες, OY ἐπιδημοῦντες ἕένοι, Acts Xvil. 
21,and ἐπιδι Ῥωμαῖοι, Acts ii. 10 (temporary 
sojourners who have not yet secured the 
rights of πάροικοι or μέτοικοι), it is enough to 
refer to C.LG. 3521 (Pergamon), 1338 
(Amyclae), 2947} (Syros), 2286, 2288 (Delos), 
Hermes vii. 133 (Sestos). I forbear to 
enlarge upon the later usage of the word 
ἐκκλησία ἡ παροικοῦσα ἐν----. 


᾿Αναστροφή. 

But St. Peter combines πάροικοι and 
παρεπίδημοι With the word ἀναστροφή, and 
of this combination the inscriptions afford 
curious illustration : C./.G. 1193 (Hermione), 
[ἐπαινέσαι] τοὺς πρεσβευτὰς ἐπί τε τᾷ ἐνδαμίᾳ 
καὶ τᾷ] ἀναστροφᾷ [a π]εποίηνται ἀξίως ἑκατέρων 
τῶν πολίων (Hermione and Asine); C.LG. 
1331 (Sparta), ἐπαι[νέσαι δὲ αὐ]τὸν καὶ ἐπὶ τᾷ 
ἐνδῇα μίᾳ καὶ dvac|tpopa, ἀ]πεποίησαι ἐν τᾷ 
πόλει: C.1.G, 1339 (Messenia), ἐπαινέσαι. .. 
[ἐπὶ τᾷ evo Japa καὶ ai αστροφᾷ a πε[ποίηται, 
κιτιλι : Keil, Syll. Inser. Boeot. No. 1, 
οἵτινες παραγενόμενοι τάν τ εἰ] παρεπιδαμίαν καὶ 
ἀναστροφὰν ἐποιήσαντο ἀξίως ἑκατ[ ἔραν τᾶν 
πολίων : C.L.G., 3053 (Cnossos), ἀποσταλθέντες 
πὰρ Τηΐων προτὶ τὰς ἐν Κρήτᾳ πόλιας, καὶ δια- 
τρίψαντες τὸν πλεῖστον χρόνον ἐν τᾷ ἁμᾷ πόλει 
οὐ μόνον τὰν ἀπὸ τᾶς ἀναστροφὰς εὐταξίαν 
[ἀπ᾽εδείξαντο ρα te καλῶς καὶ εὐτάκτως 
ἐνδεδαί μήκασι}), «7.4. Instances like these 


Con- ᾿ 


from honorary decrees voted to foreign 
dikasts, or ambassadors, might be accumu- 
lated without limit (see Keil, Schedae Lpigr. 
p. 26). In St. Peter the construction is 
ἔχοντες τὴν ἀναστροφήν, but in all the in- 
stances I have observed in inscribed decrees 
the verb is ποιεῖσθαι. I add one more ex- 
ample from a Prienean inscription, because 
it illustrates another New Testament word 
ἀνέγκλητος, Which is a common one in Greek 
decrees : τοὺς μὲν παραγενομένους ἄνδρας --- 
ἐπήνεσεν ἐπί τε τῷ σωφρόνως καὶ ἀνεγκλήτως 
παρεπιδημῆσαι, K.T.A. 


προστάτις, 


When St. Paul says of Phoebe that she 
had been his προστάτις at Corinth (Rom. 
Xvi. 2: καὶ γὰρ αὐτὴ προστάτις πολλῶν ἐγένηθη 
καὶ ἐμοῦ αὐτοῦ), We are again reminded of 
Greek political life ; the προστάτης at Athens 
was the political sponsor of the μέτοικος. In 
some Greek cities a definite board of zpoo- 
τάται appear to have existed, charged with 
similar functions towards aliens; it was so 
at Rhodes, at Cnidus, at Calymna, at Iasos, 
at Iulis in Ceos, and at Amphipolis.! In 
Graeco-Roman times προστάτης was the re- 
cognised equivalent of patronus, unless the 
Latin word was simply Graecised as πάτρων, 
or less commonly πάτρωνος : occasionally we 
even find πατρώνισσα. Schiirer (Die Gemeinde- 
verfassung der Juder, p. 31) reminds us 
that the Roman Collegia had their Patroni, 
and suggests that St. Paul’s use of the word 
προστάτις (‘in a very general and indefinite 
sense’) was suggested by the Patroni of 
Collegia. I do not, however, find προστάτης 
ever used in Greek in this sense of patronus. 
And I prefer to think that St. Paul’s use 
of the word was derived immediately from 
its common political sense. The Christians 
at the port of Corinth were in the position 
of resident aliens in the presence of Graeco- 
Roman society, and even in respect of the 
Jews established there ; and Phoebe may 
well have been a woman of some social 
position and of wealth, who employed her 
influence (after her baptism) to protect and 
befriend the Church of which she was a 
διάκονος. 

πολίτευμα. 


It has been often remarked that whereas 
at Philippi, a Roman colonia, the citizens 
were proudly conscious of their political 
status (Acts xvi. 21), St. Paul in his letter 
to the Philippian Church employs twice over 
a strong political metaphor; i. 27: ἀξίως 


1 See Part iii. of Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Musewm, No. 420, 
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τοῦ εὐαγγελίου Tod Χριστοῦ πολιτεύεσθε, and 
ili. DAY) E ἡμῶν γὰρ τὸ πολίτευμα ἐν οὐρανοῖς 
ὑπάρχει. 1 have not, however, seen it noticed 
in this connexion that the word πολίτευμα is 
used in the famous Jewish decree from the 
Cyrenaica (C./.G. 5361) for the Jewish 
community at Berenice. This decree is 
dated B.c. 13, so that the word πολίτευμα 
had been adopted from Greek civic life into 
Jewish usage, before the Apostle employed 
it for the heavenly citizenship of the Church. 
Another inscription found at Pompeii, but 
certainly of Egyptian origin, and dated 
B.C. 3, exhibits the same word πολίτευμα 
employed of an association of Phrygians, 
whom we must suppose to have resided in 
some Egyptian town or district in the en- 
joyment of their own laws, religion, and 
administration of justice. Their priest de- 
dicates a statue to Phrygian Zeus. The 
inscription reads as follows (C..@. 5866c) : 


oo 3 ε 
Taios ‘TovAvos Ἢ φαιστίωνος 
εν ¢ ε , 
υἱὸς Ηφαιστίων ἱερατεύσας 
τοῦ πολιτεύματος τῶν Φρυ- 


γῶν ἀνέθηκε Δία Φρύγιον, κ-τ.λ. 


Κτίσις. 


Κτίσις, so commonly used in the New 
Testament for the Creation, and Κτιστής 
(‘Creator,’ 1 Pet. iv. 19) are terms which 
had previously belonged to political history. 
Κτιστῆς was the term for the Founder of a 
city (as οἰκιστής was of a colony), and the 
title was frequently given in later days to 
kings and emperors, and even to private 
persons, who had been great benefactors to 
a city. Κτίσις was the term for the founding 
of a city (Polyb. ix. 1, ὃ 4); compare Kricets, 
a geographical poem by Apollonius Rhodius, 
a title which Mommsen thinks may have 
suggested to Cato the idea of his Origines 
(Book 111. ch. 14, vol. 11. p. 477, English 
Translation). 

Βασιλεύς. 


Before going further let us remind our- 
selves of the obvious fact, that Hellenism 
was made familiar to the Jews of Palestine 
and the Dispersion by means of the Syrian 
und Egyptian monarchies. In tracing back 
therefore the Greek political words of the 
LXX. and New Testament, we need not 
always go back at once to Attic law and 
Athenian literature: it is even more neces- 
sary to fix our attention upon the political 
antiquities of Asia Minor and the shores of 
the Levant. In this connexion observe that 
one element of this Hellenism had been, 
from the first, powerful and enlightened 
monarchies. Alexander inscribed himself 


as βασιλεύς on the Prienian temple, and 
the title was assumed by Antigonus, Lysi- 
machus, Seleucus and Ptolemy in 306 B.c., 
It was under the Alexandrian monarchy 
that the version of the LXX. had its origin, 
and it was the policy of the Syrian kings 
which shaped the history and character of 
later Judaism, The term βασιλεύς therefore 
was instinct with present meaning and full 
of absorbing associations when the Jews 
first learned it as the translation of their 
vernacular title. The LXX. may almost be 
said to revel in the terms βασιλεύς, βασιλεία, 
βασιλεύω, ke. 


Μετοικίζειν, μετοικεσία. 


Before I pass on from the mention of 
royalty, let me note that the idea and 
practice of transporting whole populations 
to please a monarch’s whim were quite 
familiar to the subjects of the Diadochi, 
though they seem to veil the fact. under the 
terms συνοικίζεσθαι, παροικίζεσθαι (see the 
Teos inscription, my Manwal, 149, § 9, ὃ 14). 
I have already observed that a resident alien 
was in most places out of Attica called a πάροι- 
kos: accordingly the word μετοικίζω was ready 
to be appropriated for the sense of ‘change 
of abode.’ In this sense μετοικίζεσθαι is used 
in the same inscription ὃ 9; and the verb, 
with its cognates μετοικία and μετοικεσία, 
were ready at hand in ordinary Greek when 
the LXX. had to describe the events of the 
Captivity. 

Ppovpa, φρουρεῖν. 

Another element of the history of those 
days was the garrisoning of the Greek cities 
by the kings. Thus the history of Athens 
after Alexander until the advent of the 
Romans was a long struggle to be rid of 
Macedonian garrisons. The same thing was 
true of the cities of Asia Minor in the days 
of Lysimachus, the Seleucidae and the 
Ptolemies. Let me eg. call attention to a 
curious decree from Priene published by me 
in the J/ellenic Journal, 1885. Now the 
word for garrison is uniformly φρουρά, 
φρουρεῖν, the soldiers are φρουροί. The verb 
occurs in its literal sense in 2 Cor. xi. 32: 
ev Δαμασκῷ ὃ ἐθνάρχης ᾿Αρέτα τοῦ βασιλέως 
ἐφρούρει τὴν Δαμασκηνῶν πόλιν πιάσαι με 
(when the R.V. seems less accurate than the 
A.V. Marquardt, Rém. Alterth. iv. p. 247 
takes the word in its strict sense). I do not 
wish to dogmatise nor to impose this one 
meaning upon φρουρεῖν semper et ubique ; 
but a glance at the literature and documents 
of the Hellenistic period will show that the 
word in this sense was in perpetual use, and 
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can hardly have been employed in the New 
Testament without a reminiscence of it. 
φρουρά = garrison, 2 Sam. vill. 6, 14: 
1 Paral. xviii. 13; 1 Mace. ix. 51, xi. 66, 
xii. 34, xiv. 33; φρουρεῖν = to garrison, 
Judith iii. 6; 1 Esdras iv. 56; similarly 
φρούριον and φρουρός in LXX. Indeed I 
think the meaning of garrison is universal 
in the Old Testament. The passages in 
the Epistles are these :— 


Gal. iii. 25: ὑπὸ νόμον ἐφρουρούμεθα συν- 
κλειόμενοι εἰς τὴν μέλλουσαν πίστιν ἀποκα- 
λυφθῆναι. 

Ι Pet. i. 5: ἐν δυνάμει Θεοῦ dpovpor- 
μένους διὰ πίστεως εἰς σωτηρίαν ἑτοίμην ἀπο- 


καλυφθῆναι. 


Phil. iv. 7: καὶ ἡ εἰρήνη τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡ ὑπερέ- 
χουσα πάντα νοῦν φρουρήσει τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν 
καὶ τὰ νοήματα. 


Are we in these passages to maintain the 
figure of a garrison keeping ward over a 
town, or are we to adopt the idea of soldiers 
keeping guard either to prevent escape, or 
to protect the weak? It is significant that 
Schleusner refers only to Symmachus’ version 
of Ps. Ixxxviii 9 and Wisdom xvii. 15 for 
this sense of ‘custoditus, clausus quasi in car- 
cere’: he compares Gal. iii. 23, but I confess 
that even here I prefer the notion of a 
garvisoned town. In the other two passages 
there seems little doubt that this is the 
better meaning. 


EK. L. Hicks. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Tuose who are interested in the establish- 
ment at Oxford of a school of English litera- 
ture may be grateful to the indefatigable 
Mr. Collins for having at any rate promoted 
the discussion, and so hastened on the prac- 
tical stage of the subject. The man who 
simultaneously and persistently works two 
such divergent oracles as the respectable 
Quarterly and the vociferous Pall Jail, at 
any rate gets the matter talked about. And 
a good deal more talk will probably be 
required at Oxford before the time will have 
arrived for legislation. Meanwhile it may 
not be superfluous to point out that Mr. 
Collins’s cloud of witnesses do not give quite 
such a clear unanimous lead as has sometimes 
been assumed, and that his own proposal is 
open to grave objection. 

If the interesting person known as the 
‘general reader’ were asked about the recent 
controversy, he would probably regard it as 
established that the Universities were shame- 
fully behindhand in the recognition of 
English Literature, and that all competent 
opinion united in demanding the new study, 
and in insisting that it should not be divorced 
from Classics. Not much less than this is 
claimed by the Pall Mall Gazette : ‘ Everybody 
was agreed on the necessity of removing the 
national disgrace of an English university in 
which English is not studied’... ‘should 
it be associated with the Greek and Latin 
classics, or rather (as is the case at Cam- 
bridge) with the other literatures of modern 
Europe? on this question also there will be 


found a remarkable agreement.’! Mr. Collins 
goes even further: ‘ What is expected from 
[the Hebdomadal Council] has during the 
last three months been proclaimed definitely 
and imperiously by the voice of the whole 
nation.’ ? And then he arrays his authorities, 
first on the question of establishing the new 
study, secondly on the question of the divorce 
from Classics. 

An examination of the documents is far 
from confirming these large conclusions. 
The Pall Mall Extra which is substantially 
the compilation of Mr. Collins, contains 
forty-five letters from eminent (or rather 
eminent) men, of which the words, or in a 
few cases the substance, is given. Of these 
forty-five, the opinions on the first question 
may be classified as follows :— 


Favourable to a new Honour examination . 13 
Unfavourable toa new Honour examination 13 
Not prepared to express an opinion . . . 8 
Vague approval of thestudy . . ... 9 
Unclassed ἡ. i <» i» wale wl en ee 


45 


Judgments might differ as to the classi- 
fication of a few of these witnesses: but one 
may feel confident that none would differ 
very widely from the distribution of votes 
given above. On the second question, though 
there is more agreement, there is also a good 
deal of vague language, and a large number 
express no opinion at all. The difficulty of 


1 Pall Mall Extra on English Literature, p. 2. 
3 Quarterly Review, No. 327, p. 245, 
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classifying is greater than before, but we may 
perhaps arrange the writers as follows :— 


Favourable to combination with classics. . 21 
Unfavourable a See ee 
INgropimion’ expressed.) τ = =, «) 4) 2) 19 
Unclassed Bate eae ee a eee 
45 


But even the comparative support given by 
the twenty-one who, by a liberal interpre- 
tation, are classed as favourable, is easily 
seen on a closer examination to be of very 
little value. Some of them are unfavourable 
to an Honour examination : some mean by 
associating English withClassies the insertion 
of a few English books in a classical exami- 
nation : some intend English to be a subse- 
quent study when the classical studies are 
ended: and a still larger number give no 
hint of what they mean. A consensus, so 
limited, of opinions so incoherent *and inde- 
finite, does not even begin to be a support 
to the very precise views of Mr. Collins, who 
wishes to run the three languages, in teaching 
and examination, absolutely parallel to the 
last. 

It is of course possible that when the time 
comes for action, it may be found that many 
of these eminent persons are in favour of 
Mr. Collins’s scheme. It is, however, equally 
possible that they may be found to be the 
opposite. But the real conclusion which the 
student of these documents arrives at, is the 
unsatisfactoriness of this method of agitation. 
A circular of inquiries, issued by an enter- 
prising journal, and accompanied or preceded 
by broad hints of the answers desired, leads 
to many undesirable results. Some eminent 
men refuse to answer, and imbibe a distaste 
for the whole question. Some give oracular 
and non-committal replies: an unworthy 
occupation for the writer, and a needless 
irritation to the reader. Some express hasty 
and ill-considered opinions, which commit 
the writers prematurely, and likewise give 
scope to misrepresentation. And the enthu- 
siast, who has evoked these reluctant and 
often extemporised views, is perhaps insen- 
sibly led into imagining a unanimity which 
ultimately proves fallacious. The one 
advantage is, as we have said above, that 
discussion is promoted. But it may well be 
doubted if from such unripe discussion there 
is much substantial gain. 

In Mr. Collins’s own scheme, there is much 
that is at first sight attractive ; and particu- 
larly in the glowing passage (which we 
unfortunately have not space to quote)— 
where he describes the literature student 
mastering successively Oratory, the Drama, 


Epic, Lyric, and Didactic poetry, beginning 
with the classical examples and pursuing the 
study through the best English works-—he 
no doubt describes a course of reading which 
could not fail, if properly handled, to be 
interesting and instructive. But the objec- 
tions to the.scheme, both theoretic and prac- 
tical, he seems very imperfectly to appreciate. 

It is perhaps convenient to begin with 
a short sketch of what his proposal is. 

The three languages, Greek, Latin, English, 
are to be studied strictly together. The 
school is to be an Honour Final School, 
apart from the existing examinations. The 
subject is to be divided into three, Poetry, 
Rhetoric and Criticism. First, Poetry. In 
the classical part the student will be asked 
to translate ‘with elucidatory comments’ 
pieces from the leading poets, from Homer 
to Theocritus, and from Lucretius to Pra- 
dentius. The leading English poets of all 
periods must be read, and ‘ prescribed 
masterpieces critically studied.’ Rhetoric is 
to include ‘ Historical composition regarded 
as Rhetoric :’ but the books he leaves to the 
Board of Studies to prescribe. In Criticism, 
the student is to work at the ‘history of 
the literatures’ and likewise master the 
leading ancient treatises on literature, to 
which is to be added Lessing’s Laocoon. 

In this scheme we think the general voice 
of practical educationists will find several 
grave defects. In the classical part there is 
at once immensely too much, and considerably 
too little. There is for example in Latin 
poetry alone, besides Plautus and Terence, 
the 1400 pages of the Corpus Poetarum, 
with Prudentius superadded. In Greek, 
besides Homer, Hesiod, the Poetae Scenici, 
the Idyllists and the Lyricists—a list which 
no one would wish to diminish if there were 
time for it—we must also add Apollonius 
Rhodius,!and some at least of the Alexandrine 
didactics. The Greek list would include 
some, and the Latin much, which is not first- 
rate literature: and all the while Livy, 
Tacitus, Thucydides and Herodotus are only 
treated as Rhetoric; and Pliny, Cicero’s 
letters and treatises, and the whole of Plato,? 
are omitted. Imagine a scheme of literature 


1 Later than the prescribed period, but specially 
included by Mr. Collins. 

2 Mr. Collins seems to feel this objection at one 
point, for he proposes to admit no one to the English 
school who has not obtained a third in Greats (Quar 
terly, p. 259). But this quite impossible and suicidal 
proposal—for the result would be prohibitory to the 
new studies—is inconsistent with his other suggestion 
that Literature should stand to Greats in the same 
relation as the old Law and History School (p. 258), 
where no such restriction was dreamt of. 
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which includes seventeen books of Punica 
and the Hymnus Jeiunantium, and which 
ignores the Gorgias, the Republic, and the 
Symposium ! 

In English the case is still stronger. 
There the division into Poetry and Rhetoric 
—even with the strained interpretation of 
Rhetoric which includes History—is even 
more fatal to a real representation of the 
Literature. A scheme of English literature 
which excludes Wycliffe, Malory, More, 
Ascham, Sidney, Hooker, Bacon, Burton, 
Milton’s prose works, Hobbes, Locke, much 
of Taylor, Barrow, South ; Bunyan, Cowley’s 
prose, Walton, Evelyn, Pepys, Steele, 
Addison, Berkeley, Defoe, Swift, Jolnson, 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne,—with 
certain small exceptions that might find a 
place under Rhetoric or Criticism—such a 
scheme, is, to use an expression Mr. Collins 
himself has adopted, ‘a fraud upon letters,’ 
It may be noted as a final touch of the irony 
of fate, that under Mr. Collins’s system it 
will be still open toa graduate in the school 
of literature, to be ignorant whether Arcadia 
and Oceana are poetry or prose. 

Quite as grave again are the practical 
objections to the classical examination. The 
classical books are just the Moderations 
studies over again, with the addition of 
the silver age. ΑἸ] the arguments that the 
‘modernisers’ urge against continuing on 
at college the same round of classical studies 
that so many had wearied of at school, lie 
with much greater force against a final 
school where the examination consists in 
Latin and Greek translations with elucida- 
tory comments. The student has been all his 
life translating with elucidatory comments. 
He wants to plunge, we will suppose, into 
his favourite study, Modern Literature : and 
with what eyes will he regard the necessity 
of giving so many hours a week to keep up the 
Homer, Aeschylus, Tacitus, and Juvenal of 
Mods, not to speak of the Silius Italicus and 
Prudentius whose acquaintance he now makes 
for the first time? And there is a still more 
serious objection in the character which the 
classical part of such an examination would 
certainly assume. There would not be time 
for both classical part and English part to 
be thoroughly done, and the weight would 
be thrown into that side of the study which 
was new. The classical translations would 
be regarded as the lower thing, which had 
to be done up to a certain standard: but to 
which it was waste of time to devote much 
pains. In short the classical part would in- 
evitably become the Pass part: the English, 
the Honour part of the examination, The 


classics would be relegated to the position of 
Divinity in Honour Moderations : with the 
same fatal results to the study. ‘The object 
would be to scrape through ; men would read 
the minimum : and examiners would be re- 
luctant to plough. The real force of teachers 
and taught would be thrown into the English. 
The fact is that it is quite possible to agree 
with Mr. Collins’s reiterated dogma, that 
English should be taught ‘in connection 


_ with classics,’ and yet to object wholly to 


the special meaning which he attaches to it, 
that the students of English shall be forced 
for their Final Examination to read up large 
masses of Greek and Latin authors. What 
the student really wants is to be familiar in 
a general way with the Origins of Literature 
among the Greeks and Romans, as part (and 
though it be the largest, yet not the only 
part) of the literary influences that have 
acted on English authors. It is quite as in- 
dispensable that he should have a general 
idea—and the more the knowledge is first- 
hand the better, in this case also—of the 
foreign modern literary influences, to which 
our great writers owe somuch. The French, 
the Italian, the German, even the Scandina- 
vian and the Spanish influences, are all, in 
various degrees and at various epochs, of 
first-rate importance for the thorough study 
of English. A study which should treat 
English literature as a simple product of 
classics, besides being to the last degree mis- 
leading, would tend to repeat the old blunder 
from which we are only just escaping, of 
educational narrowness. ΤῸ realise in prac- 
tice what is true in the idea of teaching 
English ‘in connection with classics,’ it 
would be quite sufficient that the students 
of the new subject should have passed 
through, at school and college, the ordinary 
classical course. They would even then start 
far better equipped for appreciating the 
classical influence, than for understanding 
any of the others. And simple practical 
considerations point the same way. The 
obvious plan would be to open the new 
Literature School to those who had passe] 
Classical Moderations. The school would 
then stand on the same footing as Modern 
History, Law, Theology, and Literae Hu- 
maniores : the only difference being that the 
early training in this case would be more 
specially appropriate to the final study. And 
as Canon Percival says in his reasonable and 
weighty letter, it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that by such an arrangement ‘any 
detriment would acerue to scholarship or 
learning or to the reputation of the university 
as a home of the higher education.’ 
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Two questions remain, where possibly 
more difference of opinion is to be expected : 
as to whether the other modern Literatures 
are to be included in the school, and whether 
language is to be studied as well as litera- 
ture. The first one may be dismissed very 
briefly. No proposal has been made, and it 
may be assumed that no proposal will be 
made, to put in the other Modern Languages 
except as alternatives to English. The Pall 
Mall professes to be afraid of English being 
‘associated’ with modern languages. We 
fail to see why the most bigoted opponent of 
a school of modern European languages and 
literature need object to such ‘association’ 
as is implied in the system of alternatives. 
If Mr. Collins thinks the study of French 
would act prejudicially on the study of 
English, a view which strikes us as ground- 
less, at any rate we fail to see how a student 
of English is damnified by the fact that 
another man in the same university is reading 
French, and will be examined at the same 
time, and appear in the same Class List. 

The other question, whether language 
shall be added to literature in the new 
school, will no doubt be much more hotly 
discussed. It is idle to attempt to shake a 
hardened and impenitent Antiphilologer like 
Mr. Collins, with his great gifts, his wide 
knowledge of literature, and his strongly 
formed and loudly expressed opinions. But 
a few considerations may be offered which 
may have weight with the more ordinary and 
practical men, who after all will have to 
decide the question of the new studies, and 
prescribe the conditions and the course. It 
is indeed one of the unfortunate results of 
Mr. Collins’s forcible style of controversy, 
that he feels himself bound successively to 
repudiate and rebuke the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge teachers of English,! the University 
legislators,? and popular opinion,? which at 
least will go for something in the settle- 
ment. 

It may, for example, be plausibly urged 
that if English Literature has been neglected, 
so still more has the English language : that 
for a hundred men who leave the University 
with some knowledge of the literature, not 
one can be found who knows as much of the 
growth of his own language as he does of 
the Classical tongues : that the University is 


1 October Quarterly.  * January Quarterly, p. 242. 


least of all the place where English should be 
studied without some sound knowledge of its 
origin: that in no scheme of Literature can 
Chaucer be omitted, and that to read Chaucer 
with no knowledge of middle English is 
hardly less absurd than to read Homer with 
only a knowledge of Attic: that if a know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon and the elements of 
Gothic, sufficient to give some first-hand 
knowledge of the beginnings of English 
Literature, can be acquired with a few 
months’ study, as competent authorities 
assure us, it would be a great pity to sacri- 
fice the chance of making the survey of the 
ground relatively complete, for the sake of 
keeping in the course a mass of classics of 
which the old is a repetition of Moderation- 
studies, and much of the new is comparatively 
irrelevant. And there is another danger 
which the addition of the language would 
avoid. A course of teaching which is 
literary merely, though stimulating in di- 
verse degrees, and likely to evoke the highest 
faculties of a few, may with many minds 
have too indefinite a character, and with not 
a few tend to sink into the communication 
of opinions and criticisms learned at second- 
hand. The element of definiteness in lin- 
guistic study: the training in accuracy, 
capable of being brought to a test : the sense 
of mastery acquired in learning an unfamiliar 
tongue: the tracing relations between the 
earlier and later forms of the language: 
thése things would be present to correct the 
dangerous tendency referred to, and to make 
the combined study more of a mental train- 
ing. And all this is apart from the light 
which the study of language must necessarily 
throw upon literature, and on which much 
more might be said. 

Much of this, no doubt, those who agree 
with Mr. Collins would admit : some of it he 
has himself admitted in his article. His 
difficulty is the shortness of the time ; which 
no doubt, under his classical scheme, par- 
ticularly as he only allows a year for the 
systematic study of English,* would be fatal 
to any possibility of including language. 
3ut under the more reasonable scheme here 
advocated, where the classics are not system- 
atically read beyond Moderations, and two 
years and a term are thus saved for English, 
the difficulty disappears. 


A. Srpewick. 


8 January Quarterly, p. 243. Quarterly, p. 259: 
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Homer: an Introduction to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., &e. 
Glasgow : Maclehose, 1887. 


Ir is a strange thing that we should have had 
to wait till this year for a handy introdue- 
tion to Homer, but it is stranger to think 
that even in Germany there has not appeared, 
so far as I am aware, any work possessing 
claims to do what Professor Jebb has done. 
The want, now that it has been met, seems 
so obvious, and yet so well within the limits 
of a reasonable treatment, that it is hard to 
see why the beginner should have been left 
to glean his general conspectus of the sub- 
ject from histories of Greece, histories of 
Greek literature, histories of art, and the 
introductions or notes of commentators. 
However industrious the student, and how- 
ever excellent his authorities in each of 
these departments, he laboured perforce 
under the disadvantage of piecemeal learning, 
now confused by fundamental contradictions, 
now left entirely in the lurch asif by mutual 
consent. It is hardly necessary to say that 
such works as Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Primer’ 
could not fill the gap, while Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Poets is long out of date. 

Conciseness, with all its drawbacks, being 
granted as an absolute necessity for learners, 
Professor Jebb’s handbook is as good as it 
well could be. Within the limits, and with 
the aim, to which he rigorously confines 
himself, we do not of course look for any 
very novel views or surprising theories ; we 
expect, and we find, a clear and lucid state- 
ment of the most approved results of criti- 
cism, informed and illustrated by their 
passage through a mind of singular tact and 
delicacy of judgment. In no part of the 
book is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter on ‘ General Characteristics,’ 
which is full of acute and instructive re- 
marks on the position of the Epic, whether 
as Volksepos or learned poem, in the history 
of literature. The whole chapter is a model 
of quiet and luminous criticism. 

Passing lightly over the next two chap- 
ters, on ‘the Homeric World’ and ‘ Homer 
in Antiquity,’ both excellent specimens of 
accurate condensation, based in the main, of 


course, on the works of Helbig and the 
Kénigsberg school respectively, I would 
earnestly recommend the fourth, on ‘the 
Homeric Question,’ to the consideration of 
all English scholars. 

Professor Jebb has. definitely and boldly 
thrown in his lot with the adherents of what 
has been not unhappily called the ‘ Crystal- 
lization theory,’ the hypothesis of a primitive 
epic of the Wrath of Achilles expanded by 
the insertion of many lays of various com- 
pass by later hands. ‘The substance of the 
primary J/iad’ is to be found in books 1, 11, 
and 16 to 22 inclusive—‘allowance being 
made for later interpolations, large or small, 
in books 16-22.’ The group of books 2 to 
7 ‘represents the earliest series of additions 
made (not all at one time or by one hand) to 
the primary liad,’ Books 12 to 15 are ‘a 
skilful and brilliant expansion,’ ‘ thoroughly 
worthy of a great poet’ (though I cannot at 
all agree with Mr. Jebb in regarding these 
books as even possibly the work of one 
hand ; in no part of the //iad is the narra- 
tive more uneven and complicated than here). 
When the additions had reached this point, 
no further amplification of the original 
simple plot would be possible ; for the space 
between 11 and 16 was now filled with 
events, while any further retardation be- 
tween 1 and 11 would be tedious. Hence 
the artifice of ‘duplicating’ the turning- 
point of the story, the discomfiture of the 
Greeks, by the insertion of books 8 and 9-— 
book 10 did not yet exist. 

With regard to 23 and 24 the case is 
different. ‘They are concerned with a sub- 
ject always of extreme interest to Greek 
hearers—the rendering of due burial rites,’ 
If they are viewed simply in relation to the 
plot, ‘there is no reason why they should 
not have belonged to the primary Jliad 
itself. It is the internal evidence of lan- 
guage and style which makes this improb- 
able.’ Book 24, Professor Jebb thinks, may 
possibly be by the author of book 9, to which 
‘it forms a brilliant antithesis.’ All these 
books must be older than cire. 850-800 B.c., 
while the remaining book, 10, and the 
‘greater interpolations’ may be referable, 
perhaps, to circ. 750-600 B.c. Under the 
‘greater interpolations’ Professor Jebb in- 
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cludes the episode of Phoenix in 9; the in- 
terview between Nestor and Patroclus, 11 
596-848 ‘or at least so much of it as is 
comprised in 665-762’ (the earlier part of 
it is surely essential to the primitive poem) ; 
the making of the armour in 18; the Theo- 
machia in 20, 4-380 (to this should be added 
also the actual Theomachy in 21, 383-514) ; 
the funeral games in 23; and the Catalogue, 
by a Boeotian poet of the Hesiodic school, 
in 2, 484-779. 

The view thus summarily condensed co- 
incides, im grossen und ganzen, so completely 
with my own belief that I have no wish to 
criticize it, and can only gratefully welcome 
the appearance of so powerful a champion 
on the side of what I hold to be the truth. 
A matter of more importance, however, is 
this very significant indication of the ten- 
dency of modern Homeric criticism to rally, 
after many years of independent and mutu- 
ally destructive combat, round a single 
standard. All the best recent work has 
been converging towards agreement ; in the 
general spirit in which they view the liad, 
Naber, Sittl, Niese, Christ, Fick, however 
discordant in details, are really allies, as 
against the Right of the Unitarians and the 
Extreme Left of the Lachmannianer. Even 
Hentze, as appears from the preface to the 
last published part of his J/iad (the third 
edition of books vii.—ix.) has at length given 
up his belief that 8 and 9 belong to the 
original poem, and will probably be found in 
the same camp in a few months. Then there 
will at last be something like concord in the 
modern school. The fundamental point to be 
settled is the original sequence of books 
1-11-16 ; if that is once admitted, all other 
differences are insignificant. 

With regard to the place of origin of the 
poems Professor Jebb is a modified adherent 
of the ‘European’ theory, holding that at 
least the primary J/iad was composed in 
Greece proper, not in Asia Minor—which 
however he regards as the birthplace of 2-7 
and a fortiori of all the later books. Here 
he seems to me to lay too much stress upon 
the supposed knowledge of Asia Minor which 
the poets of 2-7 show. It would have been 
more satisfactory if he had indicated this in 
somewhat greater detail. I can recollect no 
important indication of such knowledge in 
these books except in late portions of the 
second. The names of towns in the Troad 
are familiar even to the author of book 1, 
and Sarpedon and his Lycians, as Christ has 
shown, are by no means an integral part of 
the story where they occur. The only really 
striking instance of local knowledge in the 





whole Jliad is the allusion to the fact that 
the plain of Troy can be seen from the top 
of Samothrace ; and that occurs in a passage 
which for many reasons must be considered 
late (xiii. 12-14). The other natural features 
mentioned in the note on p. 148 are not dis- 
tinctive of any locality. Here again, how- 
ever, it is more pleasant to welcome agree- 
ment than to accentuate differences ; and even 
the ultimate reference of but a small part of 
the J/iad, as a poem, to Europe is an im- 
portant point d’appui for a fresh examination 
of the evidence. It does not seem probable 
to me, however, that we have to look to 
Thessaly ; with the single exception of 
Achilles, an indispensable datwm of the 
legend, the important heroes all belong to 
S. Greece and the islands; it is Argos and 
the Argives, as Cleisthenes complained, not 
the Myrmidons, who are glorified. The little 
linguistic evidence there is points to the 
Peloponnesus ; the affinities of the non-Lonic 
forms are with the Cyprian-Arcadian rather 
than with the Thessalian. Compare for 
instance Cyprian and Homeric πτόλις with 
Thessalian ττόλις. 

The book contains appendices treating of 
‘the House at Tiryns,—a condensation of 
Professor Jebb’s recent paper in the Jowrnal 
of Hellenic Studies rather too polemical and 
long for the general character of the book, 
but in the main I think right—and of various 
linguistic points ; and closes with a useful 
list of books. Instead of discussing these at 
length, it will be more useful to note a few 
corrections for future editions. On page 1 
the ‘songs on the death of a beautiful youth’ 
are not very happily cited as instances of 
Indo-European Nature worship. Of the five 
names given as belonging to such hymns one, 
Linus, is probably Semitic (as Professor Jebb 
himself points out on the next page), and 
another, Adonis, patently so: and whatever 
we may think of Hyacinthus and Hylas, 
Talemus at least does not wear a very ‘ Indo- 
European’ look. The Simonides who quotes 
Homer (p. 88) is not for certain he of Ceos ; 
Bergk for instance thinks it was Simonides 
of Amorgos, thus throwing back the date of 
the quotation 160 years. On p. 141, note 2, 
Nauck’s σκηπτόοχος for σκηπτοῦχος cannot be 
quoted for the restoration of a medial F. On 
p- 185 the argument that the suggested 
derivation of modern Greek ῥοῦγα from low 
Latin ruga (rather than from the Homeric 
payes) ‘fails to carry ῥοῦγα far enough back’ 
surely begs the question, which on the evi- 
dence cannot be regarded as other than quite 
open, It is misleading to say that the 
digamma in the Aecolic alphabet ‘kept its 
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place far into the historical age’ (p. 140) ; in 
the Aeolic inscriptions properly so called— 
those of Aeolis in Asia Minor —the digamma 
is of course unknown. The statement is 
correct only if ‘ Aeolic’ be taken in the wide 
sense to include the dialects of Boeotia, Elis, 
Thessaly, etc., an extension of the word 
which is much to be deprecated; or if it 
means that in the historic age there were 
still MSS. of the old Aeolic poets in which 
the F was written (see Meister, Gr. Dialekte, 
pp. 103 ff.) The /iiad and Odyssey consist 
of not ‘nearly,’ but considerably more than, 
15,000 and 12,000 lines respectively (p. 5, 
note 3). Of mere misprints, on p. 30, 1. 18, 
Iliad 16 should be Jad 17: p. 87, note 1, 
1. 7 one ‘Chios’ should be ‘ Rhodos’: p. 194, 
V. (d) the omission of μέν after σάκος makes 
the metrical remark unintelligible. On p. 
201, 1. 25 read Zwrici for Turin, and 1. 36, 
Danish for Dutch. A few still smaller slips 
might be noticed ; but it is superfluous to 
say that not one of them detracts sensibly 
from the claim of the book to be a trust- 
worthy and indispensable guide to the study 
of the two great poems, 
Water Lear. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, with 
Introductions and English Commentary, 
by F. A. Patey, M.A., and J. E. Sanpys, 
Litt.D. Second edition, 1886. 


AN edition which for eleven years has been 
in the hands of all English scholars requires 
no long notice. Messrs. Paley and Sandys’ 
Demosthenes already takes rank as a standard 
work, and it will be suflicient to indicate the 
chief alterations, almost all of them, we may 
say at the outset, improvements, in the re- 
print now before us. If less ambitious as 
a contribution to classical philology than 
Shilleto’s monumental edition of the De Falsa 
Legatione, it is in some respects more useful 
to the student. A generation which has 
learnt to admit the incompleteness and 
occasional fallibility of Porson’s method of 
editing may, without ceasing to honour the 
memory of Shilleto, recognise the limitations 
of his mind. Exact as he was in verbal 
scholarship, skilled in the handling of MSS. 
and wonderfully versed in the phraseology 
of the orators, there were yet whole depart- 
ments of antiquity which, owing to the in- 
cessant demands on his time, remained closed 
to his view. Thus he falls far short of 
Messrs. Paley and Sandys, as well in minute 
knowledge of Grecian history, so important 
for explaining obscure allusions and fixing 
the date of controverted speeches, as in their 


many-sided presentment of ancient life and 
manners, drawn from the resources of wide 
archaeological study. In dealing with the 
orators it is much, of course, to come after 
A. Schaefer, Blass, and Prof. Jebb; and 
besides these, such works as the Aftische 
Process (with the additional notes by J. H. 
Lipsius), Schoemann’s Antiquities and the 
new edition of Hermann’s Antiquities as far 
as published (e.g. Thalheim’s volume on Greek 
law), Caillemer’s detached tudes, Biichsen- 
schiitz’s Besitz und Erwerb, and Becker’s 
Charicles in Goll’s recension, have been freely 
used, and add greatly to the interest of this 
edition. In part ii. more especially, the latest 
German monographs have been laid under 
contribution. The new edition of Boeckh’s 
Public Economy, by Frinkl, appeared just 
too late to be of service. 

Though the type remains the same, the 
second edition is still more attractively got 
up than its predecessor. We are met at 
once by an excellent autotype plate of il- 
lustrative coins, with descriptive letterpress 
by Mr. Sandys; an improvement for which 
we have to thank the liberality of the Uni- 
versity Press. We naturally turn to see what 
use has been made, in part 1, of Prof. Joseph 
Mayor’s criticisms in the Journal of Philology, 
vi, 240-252. Most of his corrections are 
thankfully accepted; in some cases, as in 
Pantaen. p. 971, § 16, the editorial dignity 
is saved by a show of resistance, while sub- 
stantially conceding the point at issue. On 
Boeot. de Dot. p. 1018, ὃ 33, the note on 
μηδὲν ἀδικοῦντος 15 re-written with reference 
to Mr. Mayor, but with no notice of the strong 
probability in favour of οὐδέν, actually found 
in MSS. of authority (eg. in F). The en- 
croachments of μὴ on οὐ in later ages are 
well known. In the same speech, p. 1021, 
§ 42, the Attic usage κατὰ τί = διὰ τί is 
treated (controversially, too) as equivalent 
to the much rarer pleonasm of xara where 
we should expect the simple accusative (κατὰ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἀδικεῖ, Limoer. p. 710, ὃ 32). On 
Dionysod. p. 1292, ὃ 32, and p. 1293, ὃ 37, 
the certain corrections of Cobet might have 
been defended in a note and not merely 
quoted as various readings; in the latter 
passage the primitive hand σῶς ἐστὶ lies but 
half hidden in the tautology σέσωσται καὶ 
ἔστι awa. In one or two passages we offer 
suggestions of our own. Prof. Mayor’s ren- 
dering of συνετιμήθη (Dionysod. p. 1285, § 8) 
may, we think, be slightly improved upon. 
The context alludes to the practice of chang- 
ing the destination of corn-ships in accordance 
with advices after they had sailed, the 
natural effects of which would be, not merely 
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to raise prices where corn was cheap, but to 
lower them where it was dear; this is 
συντιμᾶν, ‘to bring prices to a level, produce 
an equilibrium. This did not suit the 
Athenians, who wanted an artificial cheapness 
at the expense of speculators, and made, not 
only the exportation of corn, but its con- 
signment to any other port than Athens a 
capital offence (Adv. Pharm. p. 918, ὃ 37, 
with Sandys’ note). The law was of course 
disregarded in the pursuit of gain, as the 
references show: and the present passage 1s 
interesting as a proof of greater talent for 
business on the part of the Greeks than they 
have sometimes been credited with. Again, 
we are not disposed to agree with Mr. Sandys 
(Introd. p. Ixi, and note on p. 1270 § 41) 
that the case of Conon was probably tried 
before the Forty, sitting as a jury. We 
conceive that the τετταράκοντα were petty 
magistrates, not dicasts in the ordinary 
sense ; and that a case in which the plaintilf 
Aviston had been half-killed must have gone 
before a regular heliastic court, with at least 
201, more probably 501, jurors. 
W. Wayte, 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, with a Commen- 
tary by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. I. 
Fourth edition, revised, vol. ii. Third 
edition, revised. Macmillan, 1886. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that since 
Casaubon no scholar has presented so 
remarkable a combination as Prof. John 
Mayor of two qualities seldom found in the 
same person, wealth of learning and fresh- 
ness of interest. His commentary on 
Juvenal, long so justly admired for its abun- 
dance of illustration, is a work whose im- 
portance extends far beyond the limits im- 
posed by the requirements of textual or 
explanatory criticism of his author. Just 
as one learns far more of ancient life from 
Casaubon’s Persius than from Persius him- 
self, so the present writer has often felt that 
he has learned more of Juvenal’s age from 
Mr. Mayor's commentary than from 
Juvenal, 

The new edition before us contains a large 
number of new notes ; a new index of phrases 
printed at the end of the first volume ; and 
a new preface, in which the author notices 
(among other things), the chief additions 
recently made to our knowledge of the text, 
notably under the auspices “of Beer and 
Biicheler. The new index, which has evi- 
dently cost its author immense pains, will 
prove of great value. In the preface, Mr. 
Mayor, as though drawn into the spirit of a 


writer whose motto is guicquid agunt homines, 
votum timor ira voluptas, Gaudia, discursus, 
has a good deal of miscellaneous discourse, 
ranging over temperance, vegetarianism. 
vivisection, and the management of college 
estates, The intention of the author is 
admirable, nay noble, and he only emphasizes 
teaching now heard onall hands. Yet, amid 
the thousand calls upon us, so specious, so 
popular, to attend (for moral reasons) to 
bodily health, one is occasionally tempted 
to ask whether, after all, we have not for- 
gotten a once familiar text, Jdeo dico vobis 
ne solliciti sitis animae vestrae, quid mandu- 
cetis. 

But apart from its discursiveness, few 
things can be imagined more inspiring and 
suggestive than this preface. For, while 
Mr. Mayor is a scholar of the first order, 
the moral elevation of his character prevents 
him from being a self-isolating student. In 
the light of his almost prophetic enthusiasm, 
the advance of knowledge is seen to be what 
it really is, and what we hope it may one 
day be generally thought in England, an 
element of moral advancement. Philology 
and natural science belong, of course, to all 
countries; yet in view of the wide diffusion 
of the English language, it is most important 
that we should have original works in both 
departments of knowledge written in English 
and from an English point of view. Our 
debt to Germany, it is true, can never be 
repaid. But there is much in what Jacob 
Bernays once said to the writer of this article ; 
‘Do not translate our books, write afresh in 
your own language, and from within your 
own circle of ideas.” Noone has done more 
than Mr. Mayor to aid us towards the reali- 
zation of this object. 

Mr. Mayov’s book still suffers from the 
imperfection of its form. The pages on the 
life of Juvenal (vol. ii. pp. xi—xx.) should 
have been transposed to the beginning of 
the first volume, and the new index to the 
end of the second. 

The new readings, catalogued p. xlviii. and 
onwards, will have to be carefully studied 
by all Latin scholars. The most important 
and interesting one, proved beyond all doubt 
by ancient evidence, is in 8, 148, ipse rotam 
adstringit suflamine mulio consul for multo 
sufflamine consul. But auditor saturarum for 
adiutor (3, 322): perit hic plus temporis atque 
olet plus for petit (7, 99): inde Dolabellae atque 
istine Antonius for hine (8, 105) are also, 
in their several ways, great improvements, 

With regard to the life of Juvenal, the 
new edition adds nothing to the pages printed 
in the previous edition at the beginning of 
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vol. ii., in which the evidence is collected, 
but not sifted. It may be worth while briefly 
to indicate the present position of the ques- 
tion. First, we have the inconsistent tradi- 
tion given by the manuscript biographies, 
which agree that Juvenal practised declama- 
tion till middle age, but leave us in doubt 
whether he was born in the reign of Claudius 
or of Nero, and which, while saying that he 
was banished from Rome, differ as to the 
time and place of banishment: one account 
relegating him to Britain and another to 
Egypt: one dating the event in Domitian’s 
reign, and assigning it to the anger of the 
pantomimus Paris, the other deferring it to 
the age of Trajan. 

The story of the offence given by Juvenal 
to Paris may well have arisen from the text 
of the seventh satire (vv. 87—90), though it 
seems to derive some support from the lines 
of Sidonius Apollinaris; Vee qui consimili 


deinde casu. Ad vulgi tenuem  stupentes 
auram TIrati fuit histrionis exul. But, 
secondly, the often-quoted inscription of 


Aquinum is cited as adding to the probability 
of Juvenal’s banishment ἘΝ Britain, Why? 
Because the Decimus Junius Juvenalis there 
mentioned was tribunus or praefectus (the 
word is lost and we cannot therefore ascer- 
tain which) of a cohors Delmatarum. Now 
in 103, 105, and 124 a.p., we know that there 
were cohortes Delmatarum in Britain. But, 
before we infer anything from this, we must 
remember that there is no positive evidence 
that the Juvenalis of the inscription is our 
Juvenal at all: and also that there was a 
cohors Delmatarum (the fifth) in Germany in 
116 a.p., with which the cohors mentioned 
in the inscription may be identified on just 
as good grounds as with those in Britain. 

It would seem then that neither the in- 
scription nor the biographies help us much. 
What then do we know? We know that 
Juvenal wrote his thirteenth satire either in 
107 or in 119 a.p. For the consulship of 
Fonteius is there dated sixty years back, and 
Fonteius must be the consul either of 67 or 
of 59 a.p. The second satire was written not 
very long after Agricola’s British campaigns, 
and probably after the death of Domitiae 
(A.D. 96). Thus we get a space of thirty-one 
or at least of twenty-three years between the 
second and thirteenth satires: and there are 
allusions in the first, sixth, and eighth satires 
to events occurring from 100 to 116 Δ.}. 

The evidence is not complete without a 
consideration of the relation between Juvenal 
and Martial. That they were intimate friends 
we know from Martial himself ; more than 
this, it can easily be shown that they sym- 


pathize in their views of literature, they de- 
scribe the same world, they talk of the same 
persons, or (if this be denied) they largely 
employ the same fictitious names; and, 
finally, their diction and turns of expression 
correspond in a remarkable manner. These 
points will, I hope, be made good with chap- 
ter and verse in a future number of the 
Journal of Philology ; meanwhile it should be 
observed that there seems to have been the 
same kind of personal and literary intimacy 
between Juvenal and Martial as existed be- 
tween Vergil and Horace, Calvus and Catul- 
lus. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Juvenal must have begun to write, if 
not to publish, satires at least as early as the 
late years of Domitian’s reign. It is urged 
that the biographies make Juvenal a decla- 
matory wp to middle age, and that Martial, 
writing as late as 92 A.D., calls him facundus ; 
Martial therefore, it is inferred, only knew 
Juvenal as a declamator. But the word 
Jacundus proves nothing. It is several times 
used, by good writers, of literary eloquence 
(Horace, A.P. 41, Statius Silvae, 1, 4, 28— 
30, Martial, 5. 30, 3: 14, 185). The most 
natural conclusion seems to be, taking into 
consideration all the facts, that Juvenal 
wrote his earlier satires in the later years of 
Domitian’s reign, and retouched them after 
the emperor’s death. 

And now comes the really interesting 
question, Do Juvenal’s satires give a faith- 
ful representation of his social surroundings ? 
Mr. Mayor would, it seems, be inclined to 
answer yes. ‘ Not in Seneca,’ he says, ‘not 
in Martial, not in Plutarch, Lucian, the 
younger Pliny, the anthology, do we find 
such a panorama of the world under the em- 
pire, its beliefs, traditions, education, fashions, 
hopes and fears.’ No doubt Mr. Mayor is 
right in mainté uning, as against the exagge- 
rations of Boissier, that Juvenal is honest. 

3ut surely the satires (like other satires 
since his time) are not so much a panorama 
of the world as a chamber of horrors filled 
with figures notorious in the society of the 
capital, the exhibitor being, let us remember, 
a provincial whose means did not allow him 
to move in the highest society on equal terms. 
An honest moralist might, at the present 
day, easily make up an exciting novel out of 
the reports of trials in the Central Criminal 
Court or the Divorce Court. He might dig- 
nify his proceeding with the name of realism. 

jut who, except the realists, would accept 
his work as a faithful picture of life? 

Juvenal’s honesty need not be denied: but 
it is impossible to deny either that his pie- 
tures are incoherent and strongly rhetorical, 


ΤῊΝ 


or that his morality is largely tinged with 
social prejudice. A nobleman fighting as a 
gladiator is to him a more monstrous spec- 
tacle than a flagrant case of unnatural vice 
(2, 143). Nero’s crimes in the eighth satire 
begin with the murder of his mother and 
relations, and end with his love of music and 
the drama. Again, Juvenal (unlike Seneca) 
has nothing to say against slavery or against 
the games of the amphitheatre : and for phi- 
losopay he seems to have a feeling not very 
unlike contempt. 

Space compels us to conclude with these 
remarks a very scanty and inadequate notice 
of a great book. It only remains to express 
the hope that Mr. Mayor may soon complete 
his commentary on the second, sixth, and 
ninth satires. Unquestionably the sixth 
is Juvenal’s greatest effort ; and Mr. Mayor 
is not writing for the young. 


H. ΝΕΤΤΙΈΒΗΙΡ. 


A, Persii Flacct D. Lunii Iuvenalis Sulpiciae 
Saturae. LRecognowit Orro Iaun. LEditio 
altera curata a FRANCISCO BUCHELER, 
Berolini: 1886. 


THis edition of the Roman Satirists is a 
reprint of the Otto Jahn of 1868, but a 
reprint with such material additions and 
working in the results of so much new 
research, as almost to claim the title of a 
new book. Not that Prof. Bicheler has 
deserted the lines or the external form of 
his predecessor ; for the apparatus criticus 
is still simple and the new editor’s person- 
ality is rarely obtruded on the reader. 
Notwithstanding which, the extra matter 
is of such first-rate importance, as to make 
a brief notice of it necessary as well as 
useful. 

And first, it contains the scholia both to 
Persius and Juvenal. What a gain this is 
will be felt when it is remembered that 
the editions in which these appear are all 
more or less difficult to procure. Otto Iahn’s 
larger Persius contains the Persius scholia ; 
but it has long been out of print, and sells 
for fancy prices. His first and larger 
Juvenal which similarly contains the Juve- 
nal scholia is equally rare. Cramer’s separate 
edition of these latter scholia (it is still the 
most valuable) is procurable by application 
to German booksellers, but very rare in 
England; Heinrich’s involves the purchase of 
an excellent commentary on the Satires, but 
written in German, and therefore not souseful 
to ordinary English students, Our thanks are 
therefore due, nationally, to Prof. Biicheler 
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for putting within easy reach of the most 
modest purses this valuable collection of 
ancient interpretations of two writers among 
the most obscure in the Latin language. It 
is certainly true that these obscurities are 
often left quite unsolved by the scholiasts, 
and that without the erudite commentaries 
which modern scholars have ever since 
the Renaissance been continually producing, 

e should very often be in complete uncer- 
tainty as to the real meaning of Persius 
or Juvenal: but this is true of all scholia. 
Meanwhile I may remark that the interest 
of them is by no means confined to the pure 
elucidation of difficulties of meaning. They 
not rarely contain valuable suggestions for 
the constitution of the text of “the § Satires, 
as well as out-of-the-way information, and 
occasional quotations from lost writers. 

To come to the sources of the text. In 
Persius Jahn’s two primary codices were 
A, a Montpellier MS., No. 212, B, a Vatican 
MS., No. 36 H. Biicheler in no way alters 
this selection of his predecessor: but in 1879 
an American Ph.D. of Bonn, by name J. H. 
Wheeler of Massachusetts, re-examined the 
MS. carefully at Rome, and placed the re- 
sults at Biicheler’s disposal. They confirm 
the opinion of Iahn as stated in his Praefatio 
(which is reprinted in this new edition), 
The third basis for Persius’ text, C, is the 
celebrated Montpellier codex Pithoeanus, 
which (as I have stated in the Academy) has 
within the last few years been submitted to 
a microscopic examination by another Bonn 
doctor, Rudolf Beer, whose Specilegium Lu- 
venalianum, published by Teubner in 1885, 
a short pamphlet of eighty-two pages, is 
quite indispensable to every student of both 
satirists. Beer also has placed his collation 
in Biicheler’s hands ; and we are now able to 
speak with certainty of the readings of this 
MS., which has never before been possible, 
as lahn’s readings were not drawn from a 
personal inspection; nor was the period 
when he published them so exacting in 
respect of minuteness as the present. It 
is in Juvenal that ? is of most importance. 
Here Iahn is followed by Biicheler in making 
P generally the basis of his text; but since 
Tahn’s days research has brought to light 
some other fontes which are ‘of first-rate 
importance. These are (1) the schedae 
Arovienses or Aarau fragments, five leaves 
which were used as the bindings of books 
belonging to the library of some Aarau 
nuns. The whole amount contained is 
between 420—430 verses, a small fractio+ 
of the whole number of lines in Juvenal, 
but imteresting as representing the same 

σ 
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recension as P. (2) The Florilegium San- 
gallense, No, 870 at St. Gallen, examined by 
Stephan, see Rhein. Mus. xl. p. 263. This 
supplies one capital variant which Biicheler 
for the first time prints in his text, vill. 148. 


‘Ipse rotam astringit sufflamine mulio 
consul’ 


for multo suffamine of most MSS. and 


edd. This reading is accepted by Mayor 
in the Preface to his Fourth Edition, 


‘The juxtaposition mulio consul is Ju- 
venal all over,’ p. xlvili, and is su 
ported by the schol. on viii. 157 and by a 
grammarian in Keil’s Gramm. Latin. vi. 
Ρ. 231. (3) The Bobbian palimpsest frag- 
ments in the Vatican, first examined by 
Mai, later by Dn Rieu, within the last few 
years again by Liwe, whose transcript has 
been published at Iena as a programme by 
Gotz, 1884. There are two leaves; one 
contains Pers. 1. 53—78, 79—104: the other 
Juv. xiv. 323, xv. 17, xv. 18—43. 

In addition to all these Biicheler intro- 
duces to our notice for the first time a 
hitherto neglected claimant, Paris 9345 of 
cent. xi., which at the end of Sat. 6 has this 
subscription, decem iuvenalis explicit lib. 
secundus incipit lib. cit. legente Aepicarpio 
serinbentis Kxuperantio servio. This Servian 
recension is at present matter for conjecture, 
and must remain so till research has gone 
farther. 

In a short notice it is not possible to do 
more than notice some of the new readings 
introduced by Biicheler. Many of these 
are based on P and are often convincingly 
right. Thus in x. 35 where Iahn prints 
Praectexta et trabeae fasces lectica tribunal 
Biicheler following P which gives Praetexta 
et rabeae reads Praetextae trabeae, an asyn- 
deton which every one familiar with Juvenal 
will accept at once. viii. 205 P gives Inde 
Dolabella atque stine cantonius inde, ie. atque 
istine Antonius, whereas Iahn, believing that 
P gave atque hinc follows Lachmann’s conj. 
atque dehinc. I own myself perfectly con- 
vinced again by the new reading of viii. 67 
Segnipedes dignique molam versare nepotes ; 
the degenerate descendants of the high-bred 
race-horse would in this Satire on aristocracy 
very appropriately be called his grand-chil- 
dren. What indeed is the ‘myth of Nepos’? 
I hope it may vanish from Mayor's text as 
it has from Biicheler’s, iii, 322 P gives 
Auditor (Satirarum) for that venerable tra- 
dition Adiutor which has so often puzzled 
undergraduates. Mayor rightly accepts 
Auditor. I would suggest as an illustrative 
parallel the words of Martial Praef. xii. Si 


quid est enim quod in libellis meis placeat, 
dictauit auditor. More than probable too 
is x. 150 Rursus ad Aethiopum populos 
aliosque elephantos for altosque: but here 
the new reading is not in P, and is so far 
less certain. It is probably on the strength 
of Priscian’s citation that Biicheler has 
admitted it: though internal considerations 
are here certainly of very great weight, also: 
for with alios as an alternative few, pro- 
bably, would prefer altos; the former an 
artificial touch quite in the style of the 
period, the latter rather flat and meaning- 
less. 

It seems strange that our editor should, 
after thus showing that he is no slave to a 
single dominant codex, accept its reading in 
x. 93 Principis augusta Caprearum in 
rupe sedentis. I hold it to be certain that 
Juvenal would never have been guilty of so 
strange a perversion of taste as to use 
ironically a word which would by its sound 
suggest the natural, almost the inevitable 
opposite angusta. Nor can I accept P’s 
reading in v. 38 inaequales berullos Virro 
tenet phiala, which seems in point of con- 
struction unexampled, 

Passing to conjectures, I would signalise 
x. D4 Ergo superuacua aut quae perniciosa 
petuntur? Propter quae fas est genua ince- 
rare deorum? the two questions denoting 
two different classes of vows, the undesir- 
able and the safe. This is ingenious; but 
not much in Juvenal’s manner. I should 
prefer to add si after aut, ‘if there are 
useless or dangerous prayers, what are legi- 
timate?’ In the difficult passage vi. 167 
Malo Venusinam quam te Cornelia mater 
Gracchorum, Biicheler conj. Venustinam, but 
I have not found his support of the name 
in his discussion of Juvenalian passages in 
thein. Mus, xxxv. pp. 390 sqq. It looks, 
however, as if it ought to be right, though 
the scholiast appears to have read the 
metrically desperate Venusinam. 

This new edition, on the whole, marks an 
advance in the criticism of the Satires: it 
must give to the study of them that new 
interest which springs from a very careful 
presentation of the readings of the primary 
MSS. Yet it cannot be final: for Biicheler 
having told us much, we naturally ask for 
more. English scholars in especial, who in 
Mayor’s edition can claim to have produced 
the most erudite commentary on any Latin 
author published since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, will of course be sceptical even as 
to mulio consul, and far more as to the 
other novelties they will find in the new 
text. 
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I venture to offer here a conj. which 
occurred to me in reading Sat. i. 135, 6 


‘Optima siluarum interea pelagique uorabit 
Rex horum uacuisque toris stantwm ipse 
iacebit,’ 


SHORTER 


Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur von ihren An- 
fangen bis auf die Zeit der Ploleméer. Von 
FERDINAND BenpErR. Leipzig: W. Friedrich. 
1886. Pp. xii. 762. 

ScHouars will find nothing new or of special interest 

to them in Herr Bender’s work. Written for those 

who know little or no Greek, it consists largely of 
translations, poetical versions, by various hands, and 
summaries of the masterpieces of Greek literature. 

The critical and historical matter, generally sound, 

has no independent value. The author claims to 

have elucidated the development of Greek literature, 
but does not seem to me to have added anything to 
what was already known on the subject, and does not 
see the relation of the oral nature of the literature to 
its development. In his preface he hopes to be 
excused for having devoted more space to the poets 
than to the prose writers: but this is no excuse for 
the absence of all appreciation for the literary charm 
of Thucydides, or for the absence of all attempt to 
estimate the style of Aristotle. His attitude towards 
the Homeric question is inconsistent with itself: his 
criticism of Aristophanes shallow and inadequate. 

The book seems to have been somewhat hastily put 

together, and the author apparently has sometimes 

found the mass of his materials too much for him. 

On the other hand, measured by the purpose for which 

it is designed, the book has several good points. The 

style is light and interesting (for a German work) ; 
the chapters on the Lyric poets are discerning and 
appreciative ; Herr Bender neither starts nor adopts 
any wild theories ; he has managed to include in his 

760 pages nearly everything that the class of readers 

to whom he addresses himself ought to know ; and 

any danger of weariness, which seems according to 

English notions to be portended by the size of the 

book, will be due to its length, not to its depth.— 

F. B. JEVONs. 


L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum libros xii ad codicem 
praecipue Ambrosianum recensuit M. C. GERrTz. 
Hauniae, Gyldendal, 1886. 8vo. pp. xxxiii 
443, 


THe author once hoped to publish the whole of 
Seneca. If possible, he will take next the epistles. 
He has been enabled to bring out this instalment of 
his task only by the liberality of Fr. Hegel, the head 
of the Gyldendal firm, which had already (1874) 
published his Studia critica in L. Annaei Senecac 
dialogos. To Weidmann in Berlin we are indebted 
for the publication of his edition of the de ben. and 
de clem. (1876), 

The volume is dedicated to J. N. Madvig and 
J. L. Ussing, ‘ praeceptoribus, collegis, amicis.’ 
When H. A. Koch’s edition of the dialogues was 
edited by Vahlen in 1879, Gertz tested Koch's 
collation of the Ambrosian MS. by his own notes 


instead of tantwm which MSS. give. Exactly 
similar is the opposition of stave and recwm- 
bere in v. 65, though there it is the slave who 
stands while the guests recline: here it is 
the master who reclines, while the guests 
who ought to be there are standing outside. 


Rogsinson ELLIs. 


NOTICES. 


taken in 1878. Finding many discrepancies in the 
two collations, in 1882 he carefully collated the MS. 
throughout, in many places two or three times, and 
now confidently declares that where he and Koch 
differ, as they often do, his own report is to be 
trusted, except perhaps in a few orthographical 
details. 

The preface gives a full account of the Ambrosian 
MS. and its various correctors and orthography.! 
For the books de ira Gertz gives the readings of L. 
(cod. Laurent. 76, 32, saec. xiii). Conjectures, 
ancient and modern, to 1885, are most exactly 
recorded in the critical commentary, which also 
contains several grammatical notes and emendations 
of the two Senecas, Q. Curtius, Quintilian and 
Plin. ep. Index prior ‘ea continet, quae in rebus et 
maxime quidem in sermone memorabilia mihi visa 
sunt, et de quibus plerumque vel in commentario 
critico et praefatione vel in locis ‘‘Studiorum criti- 
corum ” ibi laudatis disputatum est.’ Jndex posterior 
‘eo pertinet, ut genera causasque errorum in A 
commissorum demonstret.’ The former will be of 
interest to lexicographers, the latter to palaeo- 
graphers. 

Doubtless this volume supersedes Koch’s, and will 
always be valued for its exact collation of our chief 
authority for the text of these books. Biicheler has 
given us a trustworthy text of the Zudus de morte 
Claudii and of the later epistles, and promises an 
edition of the whole of Seneca for Teubner’s biblio- 
theca. Still it is to be hoped that Gertz may be 
enabled to complete his undertaking ; it is a field in 
which much remains to be done and the labourers 
are few, as Madvig complained. 

I select one passage, where I cannot agree with the 
editor’s conjecture (de ofio 3 § 3, p. 256) : 

Si res publica corruptior est, quam ut adiuvari possit, .. . 
non nitetur sapiens in superuacunm nec se nihil profuturus 
impendet ; si parum habebit auctoritatis aut uirium nee illum 
erit admissura res publica, si ualetudo illum impediet, quomodo 
nauem quassam non deduceret in mare, quomodo nomen in 


militiam non daret debilis, sic ad iter quoi inhabilis erit, non 
accedet. 


The critical note on the last line runs: 


Ad iter, quoi inhabilis erit seripsi (ad iter quo inhabilem se 
sciet Maduig); ad iter quod inhabile sciet A, quod per se 
defendi potest, ut ostendit Mayor in Journal of Philology, vii. 
p. 51 8η., hic uero uix potest, cum non tam de itineris 
dificultate quam de sapientis infirmitate nune agatur. 

I still adhere to the MS. reading. ‘The sage will 
not essay a road which he knows to be impracticable,’ 
is the same thing as ‘the sage will not essay a road, 
for which he is too weak.’ Just above it is not said 
‘as he would not put to sea if ignorant of seaman- 
ship,’ but ‘as he would not launch a crazy bark,’ so 
here the impossibility of the task justifies the sage 
in declining it, quite as much as bodily infirmity 
woulddo. If any change is needed read quod inhabilE 
[esse] Sezet?.—J. E. B. M. 

c2 


NOTES. 


GREEK FroGs. 


βρεκεκεκὲξ κοὰξ κοάξ. 
Aristophanes, Ranaz, 209. 


Ir must often have occurred to Engtish readers of 
Aristophanes that the well-known line which 1 have 
placed at the head of this note, does not represent 
the croak of the common frog with which we are 
familiar in England. Some explanation of the dis- 
crepancy is clearly required ; but all the commentators 
whom I have obneatted: Mitchell, Fritzsche, Kock, 
Paley, Green, and Merry, are silent on the subject. 
During a visit to Greece in the Haster vacation of last 
year, I happened to have an opportunity of verifying 
the accuracy of the sounds used by the comic poet in 
imitation of the music of the marsh. While walking 
from Tiryns to Nauplia, as I passed a clump of tall 
reeds, my attention was ΩΣ by a clamorous noise 
resembling that of a number of paroquets engaged in 
a persistent quarrel. It was obviously the croaking 
of the Greek frog that I now heard for the first time 
—a series of four short guttural syllables followed by 
a double quack. In English letters it may perhaps 
be best represented by keke-kekék κοάξ kodak, 1 failed 
to catch either the initial br, or the final s, of the 
Aristophanic line ; but the general resemblance was 
unmistakable. 

Having since had occasion to consult, for another 
purpose, a number of works on Greek travel, | have 
found the following passages which may be of interest 
in this connexion :— 

‘The common frogs of Greece,’ says Dodwell, ‘have 
a note totally dilferent from that of the frogs of the 
northern climates, and there cannot be a more perfect 
imitation of it thau the brekekekex koax koax of Arvis- 
tophanes.’ Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece, ii 45, ed. 1819. 

Again Mure, when travelling along the banks of 
the ancient Balyra, the chief river of the Messenian 
valley, observes with fuller detail: ‘ Here it was that 
I first had my attention called to the peculiar croak 
of the Greek frog, which now began with advancing 
spring to be heard in the marshy grounds, and which, 
while not altogether strange to my ear, struck ime at 
the same time as different from that of the same 
animal in any other country where I had happened 
to hear it. It consists of two varieties of note, the 
first of which cannot be better described than by 
comparing it to the familiar sound made between the 
tongue and the gum or palate, in order to excite the 
speed of horses. The second is a mixture of a croak 
and a quack. These two sounds... . succeed each 
other at intervals with great regularity, the first 
being repeated rather oftener than the second ; nor 
were it possible to convey them more accurately to 
the apprehension by written language than has been 
done by the vrekekeker, koax, koax, of Aristophanes. 
This coincidence caused me a sort of gratification 
which none but an enthusiastic Hellenist will be able 
to appreciate; and the song of these ‘sons of the 
morass’ formed a most agreeable relief in the sequel 
to many a dreary hour's march on the swampy plains 
of the coast of Elis.'—T'our, ii 263, 1842. 

Lastly, in the late Mr. W. G. Clark’s account of 
his tour with the late Master of Trinity, then Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, I find the following 
description of their return from the Lernaean Marsh 
to the plain of Argos: ‘A multitude of frogs assailed 


us with a pertinacious chorus, in notes much louder 
and harsher than the notes of the trogs of England. 
They begin with an inarticulate preparatory sound, 
like an old Dutch clock groaning in the effort to 
strike, and end with a succession of spluttering 
quacks. The frog language cannot be better rendered 
into articulate speech than by the Brekekekex koax 
koox of Aristophanes.’—Peloponnesus, p. 103. 

The scientific name of the common English frog is 
rant temporaria ; but the Greek frog, as I learn from 
Mr. Alfred Newton, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Cambridge, is the vana esculenta, the 
edible frog of southern Europe.« I find, however, that, 
according to the Expédition Scientifique de Moré, 
its croak differs to some extent from that of the same 
species in France. ‘ La Commission de Morée a cru 
remarquer que son cri n’était pas tout-d-fait le méme 
que celui des Grenouilles da nos environs. Las Grees 
ne mangent point la chair de cet animal, au contraire, 
ils témoignent autant de dégott que pour,toute autre 
sorte de Reptiles.’—Section des Sciences Physiques, 111 
i p. 74, 1833.—J. E. Sanpys. 


Tue Vases From THERA.—The vases from Thera 
are at present generally dated about 1700 B.c. The 
date is obtained in this way. The vases were found 
under three layers of lava ; this lava must have flowed 
down from the former voleanic cone over the bay 
between ποτὰ and Therasia : the collapse of the cone 
would have been recorded, had it occurred after our 
records for Thera begin: our records for Thera begin 
about 1500 B.c. ; so that the vases, having existed 
before the third eruption prior to the collapse of 
the cone some time before 1500 B.c., may be dated 
about 1700 B.c. Several objections may be taken, 
and particularly two. First, such a convulsion as 
the collapse of the cone would have demolished the 
vases and the buildings containing them, had these 
existed then. Secondly, the vases were found, not 
under lava, but under pumice; and although the 
alleged lava must have flowed down from the former 
great cone over the bay, the actual pumice might 
have been shot up from the present little cones in 
the bay ; and many eruptions of these are recorded 
from 197 B.c. onwards. It might be well to take a 
millennium or so off the received date. —Cect Torr, 


New MATERIALS FOR THE ΤΈΧΤ OF ARISTOTLE’S 
Poxitrics.—Readers of Aristotle's Politics will learn 
with some interest that fragments of books ΠῚ and 
1V on a palimpsest in the Vatican library have been 
collated by Mr. G. Heylbut for the first nuinber of 
this year’s Rheinisches Museum. Such fragments 
were known to exist from Mai’s statement in Seript, 
veter. nova collectio 11 p. 584; but he had given 
no clue to their whereabouts, and it was not until 
last year that they were accidentally rediscovered on 
twelve leaves belonging to the second volume of a 
manuscript of Aristides marked gr, 1298. Mai’s 
chemicals had effectually destroyed the writing above 
and le(t the Aristotelian text, except in comparatively 
few cases, quite legible. The sec al is said to 
be of the 10th century: the parchment has thirty- 
two lines to a page and about forty-seven letters to a 
line. Abbreviations are seldom used. Jota adscri; 
tum is inserted or omitted quite irregularly. The 
words are not separated, except at pauses in the sense : 
ν ἐφελκυστικόν is retained invariably before conso- 
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nants. The accents are almost entirely left out : but 
there is one clear case of a circumflex. Corrections 
ave often added by the writer in smaller letters above 
the line. 

The fragments cover five connected passages, in all 
about one tenth of the Poltties: viz. 111 ὁ. 1 § 5— 
c. 2§ 3, 1275a 13—033: c. 4 §§ 1—12, 12766 17— 


127761: 6. 5 § 6—c. 10 §5, 1278a 24—128la 37: 

ce. 15 8 12 to the end of book 111., followed by ὁ. 1 

§§ 1—5 of book Iv (now often reckoned book vr), 
> 


1286) 16—1288b 37; lastly c. 4 § 2—c. 5 § 4 of this 
same book vi (1v), 1290a@ 36—12926 20. 

It would be natural to expect that such considerable 
fragments, older by four centuries than any manu- 
script of the Politics hitherto known to exist, would 
furnish some new readings, or at any rate greatly 
assist in determining the text. This however is not 
the case. In spite of their great age the fragments 
abound in errors of every kind ; dittographia, omis- 
sion of words and clauses by homoeoteleuton, or other 
accidental causes, and careless orthography. Once 
they confirm a conjectural emendation, ἀστῶν III. 
5 ὃ 8, 1278a 34, which had been proposed by Peri- 
zonius : they also omit οὐκ ἔλαττον with the manu- 
scripts of oneffamily, in 111. 6 § 3, 1278) 22. We 
cannot properly assign the fragments to either of the 
two families, ΠῚ or M1’, though they side much more 
often with TI’ than with π᾿. Heylbut notes 56 cases 
of agreement with ΠἪ, 9 only of agreement with T'. 
Susemihl on the basis of a more exact enumeration 
makes the numbers 62 to 27. The inference seems 
to be that this codex, or its original, belongs to a 
period anterior to any sharp distinction between the 
mauuseripts of the two families.—R. D. Hicks. 





Mr. J. H. Hessets, known by his edition of the 
Salic Laws and by his researches in palaeography and 
the history of printing, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion vol. i of the correspondence preserved in the 
Dutch Chureh, London. This volume contains letters 
dating from 1524—1625, nearly all written to or by 
Abr. Ortelius the famous geographer and his nephew. 
Four earlier letters are by Erasmus (already printed 


by Jortin), Albert Diirer and Guil. Budé. Among 
eminent names of writers may be specified Benedictus 
Arias Montanus, Bonay. Vulcanius, Jan Gruter, Frid. 
Sylburg, Juste Lipse, Andr. Schott; of British 
worthies Humphrey Lhwyd, Dan. Rogers, William 
Camden, Robert and Hugh. Owen, William Soon, 
John Dee, Richard Muleaster, William Charke the 
Jamous Puritan, Thomas Penny, Richard Hacluyt, 
John Johnston of St. Andrews. Volume ii, con- 
tainining letters relating to the Dutch Church, will 
appear later. The first volume, a stately quarto, 
printed at the Pitt Press, has summaries prefixed to 
the letters, critical notes and references at the foot of 
the page, an introduction, notes, chiefly biographical, 
and indexes. 


M. BerrHe tot, the eminent chemist, who brought 
out a year and a half ago a work on the Origins of 
Alchemy, is about to issue by subscription a faithful 
reprint of the oldest known MS. on Alchemy, written 
in Greek, in the 11th century, from the library of 
San Marco. In addition to a scientific introduction 
and notes by M. Berthelot, there will be a French 
translation and notes- on the Greek text by M. Ch. 
Ruelle. The whole work will comprise some 1200 
pages. Only 150 copies will be fur sale at a sub- 
scription price of 60 franes. 


THE library of the late M. CkArtES JouRDAIN, 
the author of La Philosophie de St. Thomas οἱ Aquin, 
of Recherches critiques sur V Age et UV Origine des Tra- 
ductions latines @ Aristote, the editor of Abaelard, the 
historian of the University of Paris in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, will be sold in Paris early 
in March. M. Leopold Delisle prefaces the sale 
catalogue with a memoir of the author, and a list of 
his numerous independent publications or articles 
contributed to the Comptes rendus de V Académie des 
Lnscriptions, and other learned periodicals) M. Jour- 
dain’s library was that of a scholar, not of a collector, 
and, as might be expected, is richest in the depart- 
ment of mediaeval philosophy and of academical 
history. Catalogues may be had from Mr. Nutt. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


Tue flow of legislation has slackened a 
little this term. It has been decided by a 
majority of three to one to substitute simple 
rotation for the elaborate cycle which has 
hitherto determined the course of the proc- 
torship through the colleges. Indian and 
Colonial universities have been qualified as 
candidates for the privileges of affiliated 
colleges ; that is, a period of residence at 
one of them may be allowed to compensate 
for a year of residence at Oxford. The only 
other important question was one more 
directly affecting Jiterae humaniores. It 
was proposed that we should, as Cambridge 
has done, establish a doctorate in Science, 
and a doctoiate in Letters. These degrees 
were to be awarded by Council on application, 
subject to the decision of the boards of 
faculties concerned with the subjects. Roughly 


speaking, twenty-eight votes for the measure 
came from those interested in the degree in 
science ; seventy-six non-placets from those 
who thought the term ‘ Letters’ too vague— 
distrusted the boards of faculties—and would 
prefer a doctorate in Arts, to be conferred 
on official persons who wish to have it. At 
present, those who are not specialists are 
year by year more effectually debarred from 
the existing doctorate; the faculty of Law 
is even now shutting its doors ; Medicine is 
already professional ; and Theology recognises 
only the clergy of the Church of England. 
Of course Natural Science will get its new 
degree before long, and so will Literature, 
whenever there is general agreement on the 
subject. 

In the intellectual life of the term, the 
most remarkable feature is the attention 
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given to classical archaeology. The pro- 
fessorship is indeed vacant, and (it is needless 
to say) the election has already been post- 
poned once or twice; but its value is to be 
increased by the proceeds of a Merton fellow- 
ship; and meanwhile Mr. L. R. Farnell, 
Fellow of Exeter College, is appointed to 
lecture during the vacancy. He announced 
three courses: (1) On the Younger Attic 
School of Sculpture ; (2) On the Homeric and 
Archaic Periods of Greek Art, with reference 
to the History of Greek Religion; (3) A 
Special Course of Practical Exercises in the 
Interpretation of Myths. But he is possibly 
eclipsed, in the public eye, by Miss Jane 
KE, Harrison, who is lecturing to large 
audiences on Greek vase-painting. She is at 
present treating of the Attic myths, of 
Cecrops and Theseus and the divine and 
human persons with whom they had to do. 
Perhaps it is not a mere coincidence that 
Professor Herkomer has been illustrating and 
explaining the process of portrait-painting 
before his class in the new room at the back 
of the gallery containing our new collection 
of casts from the antique. It may be that 
art ancient and modern is soon to take a 
recognised place among our studies. Nor is 
this all. The professor of poetry continues 
his introductory lectures, ‘illustrated by 
examples of sculpture and painting in ancient 
and modern poetry.’ 

The Regius Professor of Greek—no longer 
Vice-Chancellor—is once more lecturing in 
Balliol College hall, on Pre-Soeratie Philo- 
sophy. No other man would lecture at one 
o'clock, or get an audience if he did, Mr. 
Bywater, as reader in Greek, lectures on 
Aristotle's Poetics ; the Professor of Latin 
on the Causes of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts, and on the History of Latin Litera- 
ture from the Earliest Times to the end of 
the Second Century p.c._ Mr. Robinson Ellis, 
as reader in Latin, teaches the art of Latin 
verse composition, and treats of passages of 
Juvenal as modified by recent manuscript 
research. The Professor of Ancient History 
takes as his subject the Roman Republie 
from the time of the Gracchi to the Battle of 
Actium. Professors Freeman and Sayce are 
away on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Mr. W. W. Capes has unfortunately found 
himself unable to hold the readership in 
Ancient History any longer, and has resigned 
it after sixteen years’ successful work. 
Mr. J. C. Wilson, Fellow of Oriel College, 
has been appointed examiner in the final 
honour school of Jliterae humaniores. Mr. 
S. Ball, Mr. G. Wood, Mr. G. F. Lovell, and 
Mr. G. R. Scott, have been appointed 


examiners in the pass classical schools. 
Mr. J. Τὶ Strachan-Davidson, Fellow of 
Balliol; Mr. H. F. Tozer, Fellow of Exeter ; 
Mr. Τὶ H. Grose, Fellow of Queen’s ; Mr. 
T. Case, Fellow of Corpus; and Mr, T. H. 
Warren, President of Magdalen, have been 
elected members of the board of faculties 
in literae humaniores. 

The University Classical Scholarships were 
awarded at the close of last term, and the 
new regulations for the Craven foundation 
had their first trial, there being now a 
travelling fellowship open to graduates, and 
three scholarships for undergraduates, the 
first to go to the Ireland scholar. This fell 
to Mr. Schulhof, formerly scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and twelfth in the 
classical tripos of 1881, who was therefore 
older than any previous Ireland scholar. 
The Hertford now follows the Ireland, with 
two days’ interval—a deplorable change, 
which can only diminish the competition, ex- 
haust the candidates, and make it impossible 
to judge their merits accurately. The re- 
sults of these examinations are subjoined :— 


Craven Kellow—D, G. Hogarth, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen (Winchester). 

Ireland and Craven Scholar—J. M. 
Exhibitioner of Exeter (S. Paul’s). 

Craven Scholars—G. G. A. Murray, Scholar of 
S. John’s (Merchant Taylors’); W. Ashburner, 
Exhibitioner of Balliol (University College School). 

Proxime accessit—J. U. Powell, Scholar of Balliol 
(Cheltenham). 

Accesserunt —G. C. Richards, Scholar of Balliol 
(Rugby) ; H. S. Jones, Scholar of Balliol (Rossall) ; 
A. Β. Poynton, Scholar of Balliol (Marlborough). 

Hertford Scholar—H. 8. Jones, Scholar of Balliol 
(Rossall). 

Proxime accessit—J. W. 
dalliol (Charterhouse). 

Accessit—R. Τὰ. Marett, Exh‘hitioner of Balliol 
(Victoria College, Jersey). 

SALLIOL. 

Scholars—h. J. Walker (S. 
Anderson (Bath College); R. 
Ki. J. Palmer (Winchester). 

Exhibitioners—F. Fletcher (Balliol) ; R. Carter 
(Balliol), Clifton; A. J. Eagleston (Oxford High 
School) ; A. E. Taylor (Kingswood) ; H. D. Watson 
(Harrow). 


Schulhof, 


Goodrich, Scholar of 





Paul’s) > ἘΞ Ἣν 
W. Lee (Rossall) ; 


QUEEN’S. 
Lible Clerk. —G. D, Τὶ Hope, Lancing, 
Exhibitioner.—C. H. Edwards, S. Bees. 
NEw CoLirce. 

Scholars.—J. ¥. Williams, Harrow ; A. E. Taylor, 
Kingswood. 

Exhibitioners.---H. Lambert, Eton ; A. 
(New Coll.), Harrow. 

Winchester Scholars.—E. D. Bewley ; F. C. Drake ; 
Ki. F. Davidson; R. T. Warner. 

MAGDALEN, 

Demies.—A. 8. W. Moore, Lancing; C. W. C. 
Hallett, Cheltenham ; J. E. Ferard, Eton; W. R. 
Elliston, Ipswich ; C. C. Inge, Eton. 

Exrhibitioners.—A. W. Andrews, Charterhouse ; 
H. C. P. Castle, Charterhouse; H. C. Stewart, 


G. V. Peel 
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Magdalen Coll. Sch.; W. P. Merchant 


Taylors’. 


Bond, 


Corpus CHRISTI. 

Scholars.—J. B. S. Barratt, Kingswood; H. L. 
Brackenbury, Leamington ; G. E. A. Grindle, Ken- 
sington; D. Walker, Bradford; 8. E, Winbolt, 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Exhibitioner.—A. J. Fowler, Rugby and Sedbergh. 

TRINITY. 

Scholars.—R. L. A. Du Pontet, S. Paul’s; W. A. 
Way, Christ’s Hospital; M. Delevingne, City of 
London; ©. G. Hall, Rossall. 

Exhibitioners.—H. Marshall, Eton ; A. B. Lowry, 
Eton; G. L. Calderon, Rugby ; C. W. Bell (Trinity), 
Durham. 

Ford Students.—F. A. S. Lowndes, Canterbury ; 
E. T. Packard, Ipswich. 

WADHAM. 

Scholars.—T. L. Paton, Fettes College; J. K. 
Hudson (Keble), Macclesfield ; A. J. Ford, Sedbergh. 

Exhibitioners. —E. H. Pilsbury, Birmingham ; 
A. J. Fowler, Rugby and Sedbergh ; G. E. A. Grindle, 
Kensington ; J. H. G. Wilson, York. 

WorcrstER. 

Scholars. —K. H. Pilsbury, Birmingham; H. A. R. 
Clark, Merchant Taylors’; L. D. Wainwright, Man- 
chester. 

Exhibitioners.—J. Pedder, Bath College; A. E. 
Thomas, Bath College ; J. H. Thursfield, Leaming- 
ton ; F. P. Long, Epsom. 


HERTFORD. 

Scholars.—L. D. Roberts, Sherborne; C. D. 
Chambers, Harrow; J. M. Kindersley, Repton ; 
H. W. Firmstone, Rugby. 

(Close) H. W. Plumptre, Harrow ; H. A. Counsell, 
Worcester Cath. Sch. ; H. Capel Cure (Hertford Coll. ). 


FORTHCOMING SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


A combined examination for open classical scholar- 
ships will commence on Wednesday, March 16, 1887, 
at 9.30 A.M., and end on Saturday, March 19. 

Merton College offers two scholarships, one exhi- 
bition. 

S. John’s College offers one scholarship. 





Jesus College offers two or three scholarships, one 
exhibition. 

Pembroke College offers two scholarships. 

The annual value of a scholarship of Merton, 
S. John’s, and Jesus College is £80; that of the 
Merton exhibition, £60; that of the Jesus College 
exhibition, £50. 

The scholarships at Pembroke will be worth 
(1) £100, and about £19 for books, each year; 
(2) £90 each year. These last are tenable for four 
years, the rest for two, with renewal of two more if 
the colleges are satisfied with the industry and good 
conduct of the holders. Only persons under nineteen 
years of age are eligible to the scholarship, except at 
Pembroke, where there is no limit. There is no limit 
of age for the exhibitions, but the Merton exhibitioner 
must be in need of assistance at the university. 

Candidates are to call on the Head of one of the 
four colleges on Tuesday, March 15, between 5 and 
7 p.M., bringing certificates of birth and character, 
and (if members of the university) their matriculation 
papers. They will be required to state the order of 
preference in which they place the colleges. Rooms 
may be had on application before March 19. On 
June 28 there will be another combined examination, 
when University, Exeter, Oriel, Brasenose, and Christ 
Church will offer about fourteen open scholarships 
and several exhibitions. Lincoln College offers three 
classical scholarships and two exhibitions ; the 
examination commences at 9.30 A.M. on Tuesday, 
April 19 ; and there is no limit of age. 

Keble College will elect on March 26, 1887, to two 
classical scholarships, of the value of £80 per annum, 
tenable for four years. Candidates must be members 
of the Church of England, and must not have ex- 
ceeded the age of nineteen years on the day of election. 
The examination will commence on Tuesday, March 22, 
and candidates are to call on the Warden on Monday, 
March 21, after 4 Ρ.Μ., with testimonials of character 
and baptismal certificate. 

Trinity College will elect a President on March 16, 
in place of the Head-Master-elect of Rugby, and a 
Clerical Fellow in the course of the summer term ; 
but names for the latter have to be sent in before 
March 1. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Chancellors Medals —1. C. Williams, Trinity 
(Eton); 2. J. L. A. Paton, St. John’s (Shrewsbury). 
Highly distinguished —R. S. Conway, Caius (City 
of London); Hon. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
King’s (Eton) ; N. Wedd, King’s (City of London). 

Craven Scholarship —N. K. Stephen, Trinity 
(Fettes). 

Porson Scholarship—not adjudged. 


COLLEGES. 

FORTHCOMING SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
(N.B.—In all the following Examinations, candidates 
must be under 19 years of age.) 

Trinity Hall—Six Minor Scholarships for Classics 
or Mathematics, one of £80, one of £60, and the rest 
of £30 ; tenable for one year, but capable of being 
exchanged for a Foundation Scholarship at the end 
of that time. The Examination will begin on 
Wednesday, 9th March. Candidates must send in 
their names, with testimonials of good conduct, and 
certificates of birth, to the Tutor before 2nd March. 

Magdalene College—Two Scholarships of £80, one 
for Classics, the other for Mathematics, and one 
Scholarship of £40 for Classics: or Mathematics ; 
tenable for two years certain, and capable of extension 
and augmentation in accordance with the results of 


the Annual College Examination. The Examination 
will begin on Thursday, 10th March. Names, &c., to 
be sent in to the Tutor before 5th March. 

Clare College—Six Scholarships, of value ranging 
from £80 to £40, for Classics, Mathematics, or 
Natural Science ; tenable for one year, but subject 
to extension or exchange for Foundation Scholarships. 
The Examination will begin on Tuesday, 15th March. 
Names, &e., to be sent to the Tutor before 12th March. 

St. Catharine's College—Scholarships, which may 
be more or less in number, of values varying from 
£50 to £20 for Classics or Mathematics. The Ex- 
amination will begin on T'wesday, 26th April. Names, 
&c., to be sent in to the Tutor before 22nd April. 

(The results of Scholarship Examinations at 
Cambridge will be given in next number.) 

Tur CamBripGr ΡΗΙΠΟΠΟΘΊΟΑΙ, Society. — Dr. 
Jackson continues president for the present year. 
The Public Orator is the new vice-president, and the 
Master of Trinity joins the Council. The executive 
remains as before, Dr. Peile being treasurer and Dr. 
Postgate and Mr. Gill as secretaries. The reformed 
pronunciation of Latin, which has occupied the 
Society during a great part of the last year, has passed 
from the stage of theory to that of practice. The 
scheme, as approved by the Society, has been pub- 
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lished at a nominal price by the Society's publishers, 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. It has also been circulated 
amongst the head-masters at the late Conference, and 
copies have been sent to the Oxford Philological 
Society with a view to future combined action, In 
Cambridge itself a representative committee is engaged 
in considering the steps to be taken for the general 
introduction of the reformed pronunciation into Cam- 
bridge at the beginning of the Michaelmas term: 
and it is hoped that this will resalt in its unanimous 
adoption throughout the university. 


As regards the communications made to the Society, 
Mr. Tucker, Professor of Classics in the University 
of Melbourne; sent a number of ingenious emendations 
of the Oedipus Coloneus, the Helena, and the Phoe- 
nissae and of Solon, eis ἑαυτόν. In the well-known 
crux of Aesch. Ag. 1143, he suggests ἐγὼ δὲ τέρμονος 
ταχ᾽ ἐμπελῶ κακῶν. On Feb. 17, Dr. Paley read a 
paper questioning the usual translation of ἀφίημι in 
John xiv. 27, Mark xii. 19, Luke vii. 49, and Mr. 
Maguisson read a suggestive paper on misunderstood 
passages in the Havamal—Elder Edda. 


OBITUARY. 


Henri Jorpan.—In the Wochenschrift fiir Klas- 
sische Philologie, No. 1, 1877, Dr. E. Hiibner gives an 
account of this distinguished scholar, who died on 
November 10th last at Konigsberg, from the effects of 
an operation. 

He was descended from an old family, belonging to 
the French colony in Berlin, where he was born 
September 30th, 1833. He studied partly at Bonn, 
attracted there by Ritschl, but principally at Berlin, 
and always regarded Moriz Haupt as his principal 
teacher. In 1867 he was appointed professor of 
classical philology at Konigsberg. Hiibner speaks 
warmly of the affection and respect with which he 
was regarded by his pupils and his friends. 

His chief works were Cato’s Fragments, Leipzig, 
1860 ; Scriptores historiae Augustae (with Eyssen- 
hardt), 1864 ; text of Sallust, 1866, 1876; the third 
edition, delayed by the discovery of new fragments, 
will shortly appear; Forma urbis Romae, 1874; 
Topographie der Stadt Rom, Berlin, Weidmann, vol. 
ii. 1871; vol. i. pt. 1, 1878; part 2, 1885 ; part 3 
and a monograph on the forum remain unfinished ; 
Kritische Beitraége zur Geschichte der lat. Sprache, 
Berlin, 1879. He also contributed largely to classical 
and archaeological journals, articles, some of them in 
Italian, on the religion, art, architecture, topography 
of Rome; on early Latin, and cognate dialects, not 
neglecting Greek authors, as Simonides of Amorgos, 
Theognis, Lysias. 

Hiibner hopes that these scattered articles, the 
work of one who has left deep traces on German 
scholarship, will be collected. 

Jordan’s specialty was the topography of Rome, 
and on that subject he was the first authority. But 
perhaps his critical edition of Sallust is the most 
familiar of his works to English students. In three 
or four articles in Hermes he determined the relative 
value of the more important MSS. in a way that has 
not been seriously questioned, and in the edition that 
followed he for the first time gave a trustworthy 
collation of them. . 


Ernest Dessarpins, born 30 September, 1823, 
died 22 October, 1886. In the Revue Historique, xii. 
(1887), pp. 101-105, Camille Jullian pays a short 
‘hommage’ to this eminent epigraphist and geo- 
grapher. ‘Sans entrer dans le deel de sa vie, dans 
ceux de ses dix missions en Italie et dans la péninsule 
des Balkans, dans l'analyse de ses travanx comme 
ene comme éditeur des cuvres de Borghési, de 
a table de Peutinger, des Additamenta au Corpus, de 
Ja géographie administrative et politique de la Gaule 
romaine, comme membre de I’Institut, nous avons 
simplement voulu marquer les services qu’il a rendus 
i la science et A ses éléves. Nous aurions vouln qu’il 
nous fit possible aussi de faire connaitre l'homme, 
son esprit, sa bonne grace, sa bonté. ‘Tous ses 
éléves en conserveront l'ineffacable souvenir.’ 


Grorcr Henry Hestop, who died on the 30th of 
January, at Oakley Rectory, Basingstoke, was born 


in 1822 at or near Keswick, where his family had been 
settled for several generations. Soon after his birth 
his father was presented to the living of Great 
Musgrave in Westmorland, and he was sent to 
Appleby Grammar School, from which he proceeded 
to Sedbergh. 

Here he was contemporary with the late W. M. 
Gunson of Christ's College, like himself a Cumberland 
man, and an intimacy was formed between them 
which developed into a friendship only to be broken 
by the sad death of Mr. Gunson a few years ago. 

From Sedbergh Mr. Heslop entered Queen's College, 
Oxford as a tabarder on the old foundation, and was 
speedily recognized as a scholar of unusual promise 
by his private tutor, Mr. W. Linwood. His exami- 
nation in the scnools which gained him a place in the 
first class of 1846 was remarkably brilliant, and 
brought him at once into prominent notice. For a 
while he was assistant master at Rossall, and after 
this he resided as fellow and tutor of Queen’s. Then 
he married, aud accepted the small college living of 
Knights Enham, from which he moved in 1854 to 
the head-mastership of St. Bees. Here he remained 
for twenty-five years, working with great success upon 
the somewhat unpromising material that the free 
foundation brought to his hand. In 1879 he was 
left a widower. A new scheme for the management 
of the school was just about to come into operation, 
and Canon Heslop—for he had been appointed Hon. 
Canon of Carlisle in 1875—resigned the head- 
mastership to take up the living of Church Oakley 
which was offered him by his old college. 

Beyond some anonymous theological essays and 
papers in magazines put forth at Oxford, his published 
works are but two, the well-known editions of the 
Olynthiac and Philippie Orations and of the de Falsa 
Legatione in the Catena Classicorum Series. But he 
was an indefatigable worker. In middle age he taught 
himself German for the sake of gaining access to the 
stores of scholarship laid up in that language, and he 
read and annotated and translated his favourite 
authors again and again. Much of this work was 
done with a view to eventual publication, but he could 
not bring himself to put forth to the world anythin 
that seemed to himself imperfect. His keen critica 
faculty and his fastidious taste were mercilessly 
exercised on his own writings, and repeated revisions 
failed to bring with them that sense of perfection 
without which he would not publish. 

He has left much manuseript, and among it there 

is a corrected and enlarged edition of his Demosthenes, 
virtually a new book, which is almost ready for the 
ape This, it is hoped, together with some trans- 
ations and notes on various portions of different 
authors may before long be brought out by his son, a 
former scholar of Christ's College. It would indeed 
be a pity if the learning accumulated by so exact and 
fine a judgment and so retentive a memory should 
die with him, and leave but two little books behind 
to mark the place he held in the estimation of 
classical scholars. 


REPORTS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Classical Departments of the British 
Museum are, as most of us are probably 
aware, endowed annually by our art-loving 
Treasury with a modest allowance for the 
purchase of antiquities; and by the muni- 
ficence of private benefactors the sum of the 
annual acquisitions usually represents a con. 
siderable accession of interesting and valuable 
objects. But few are probably acquainted 
with the details of these acquisitions. A 
report is drawn up, it is true, each year, and 
presented towards June to the House of 
Commons, whence it is issued in the form of 
a Parliamentary Blue Book: thus many of 
the new treasures must in any case remain 
practically unknown for at least a year or 
more. As moreover this form of literature 
is not of such absorbing interest as to com- 
mand a wide circulation, something further 
appears to be required to keep the public 
informed of their possessions. In this 
respect even Germany is better off than 
oarselves ; for the Archdologische Zeitung has 
for several years past given a compte rendu 
of the British additions side by side with 
those of the Berlin Museum: this, however, 
is at best but a dry extract from a dry 
report. “What is wanted seems to be a 
full monthly statement of acquisitions, and 
for this purpose I propose to avail myself of 
the monthly issue of the Classical Review to 
keep subscribers aw courant with the anti- 
quities of the National Collection, and, 
wherever possible, with the important 
additions to the principal local museums. 

As a first instalment a report is herewith 
given which embraces the whole of the 
accessions of the past year. It is a melan- 
choly fact that the grant for purchases has 
of late been steadily decreasing in inverse 
ratio to the growing difliculty experienced 
in obtaining works of Greek and Roman 
art from abroad. Not only is the export of 
antiquities everywhere either jealously re- 
stricted or absolutely forbidden, but English 
excavators, except in one or two isolated 
instances, can no longer obtain even reason- 
able terms on which to conduct scientific 
research. 

Even where we have the opportunity of 
digging on our own soil, our impecunious 
condition is a hopeless bar. The instance of 
Cyprus is the most striking case in point. 
Ever since the British occupation of that 


island, application has been made again and 
again to the Treasury for a grant to excavate, 
but all to no purpose. In 1881 a small 
private subscription was placed at Mr. New- 
ton’s disposal, which enabled him to procure 
an important representative collection of 
Cypriote pottery, but with this small excep- 
tion nothing was for a long time done. We 
neither dug ourselves nor permitted others 
to dig. At le ngth in despair at this dog-in- 
the-manger policy the local gover nment 
arranged to issue permits to private indi- 
viduals to dig under certain conditions, and 


from that time till now the ancient sites 
have been scratched at by all kinds of 
speculators with whom scientific results 


were as a general rule neglected in favour of 
commercial considerations.1 It is true that 
in most cases the pottery of Cyprus does not 
present much variety, and the collection 
already in the British Museum is fairly 
representative ; but every now and again a 
good thing turns up which has to be bought 
at an advanced price from the finder, unless, 
indeed, he can obtain a still longer price 
from the foreign museums, to which it is of 
course with lamentable impartiality offered. 
This question has a peculiar interest for 
us just at the present; for the first time a 
site has been discovered, at Poli-tis-Chry- 
sokhou, which has given results belonging to, 
and worthy of, the best period of Greek art. 
There are now in the British Museum, 
three objects from this site which are each 
of them in their way gems of the first 
water ; the one is a silver ring on which in 
place of bezel a golden fly has alighted: a 
fly of such wonderful truth to nature, and 
yet such cunning skill, that even that prince 
of goldsmiths, Signor Giuliano, to whom I 
showed it, pronounces it a marvel of his 
art. With this comes a charming little 
alabastron, an exact terra-cotta imitation of 
the alabaster ointment vases from which it 
takes its name, decorated with two wild 
Maenads in polychrome colours on a white 
ground, and signed by (P)asiades. This 
1 It is only fair to say that the excavations recently 
conducted in Cyprus on behalf of the German Insti- 
tute by Herr Duemmler, of which a valuable account 
is given in the Mittheilungen xi. pp. 209—262, area 
signal exception to this rule. Herr Richter too, in 
his various speculative operations has often contrived 


to harmonize the interests of science with those of 
his numerous employers. 
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artist’s name was not hitherto known; he 
must have lived nearly contemporary with 
the great painter Polygnotos, and his style 
is a charming combination of archaic fresh- 
ness with refined skill. Jf this restoration 
of his name, which seems justified by the 
traces of the letters, is correct, it is worthy 
of remark that an Athenian vase published 
in Benndorf, Gr. und sicil. Vasen, taf. v. 5, 
gives us a painter’s name Paseias, who may 
very likely have been one of the same 
family.! 

The third object from this find is a /ekythos 
of great beauty decorated with red figures 
with white and gilt accessories on a fine 
black glaze ; it belongs to a series of which 
the best, including this example, would 
belong to the first half of the fourth century, 
B.C. But the chief interest is in the design, 
which represents Oidipous slaying the 
Sphinx with a spear, in the presence of 
Athené and other figures; a treatment of 
the myth which Greek literature had given 
us reason to expect, but of which this is the 
first representation in art that has yet come 
down to us. The figure of Athené has a 
special interest here, in that it reproduces 
the exact type (only excepting the Niké in 
the hand) of the chryselephantine statue of 
Pheidias ; and to heighten the resemblance, 
the helmet, aegis, shield, spear, and bracelets 
have been gilt, while the entire figure and 
drapery are painted white. A seated figure 
of Apollo balances that of Athené, and the 
remaining space is filled with the figures of 
Kastor and Polydeukes on one side and of 
Aineias on the other, all the figures being 
identified by their names inscribed beside 
them. 

A brief description such as this cannot of 
course give anything like an adequate idea 
of the merit of these gems of art, any one of 
which ought to be sufficient to stimulate 
public enterprise towards a satisfactory and 
thorough excavation of this promising site. 

Our pecuniary incapacity represents the 
dark side of the present condition of 
British archaeology; but fortunately we 
may congratulate ourselves that the out- 
look is not all gloomy. The tendency is 
certainly growing among us to place classical 
archaeology in its true position of import- 
ance wherever an interest is felt in classical 
literature and the art of all periods. There 

1 See Klein, Vasen mit Meistersiqnaluren, new ed. 
1887, p. 49. On p. 222 ibid. he gives a description 
of this alabastron under the name IJasiades. This 
does not sound a very likely name, and there seem 
besides to be actual traces of the M on the vase: un- 


fortunately a fracture in the elay occurs just at this 
doubtful spot. 


are not wanting plenty of signs which point 
to a distinctly hopeful future. The new 
school at Athens, which has at length raised 
Britain to the same footing there with 
France, Germany, and America, and which 
is now commencing its work, will give 
impetus and encouragement to British enter- 
prise. From the days of Dodwell and Leake 
down to the present times of Bent and 
Paton, whose patriotic generosity is so 
handsomely evidenced in the accompanying 
list of acquisitions, this quality has never 
been wanting in Englishmen, but the present 
movement will supply, it is thought, facilities 
which could never be obtained by private 
individuals, and will minimise the trouble 
and friction often entailed in desultory 
undertakings. The Classical Review will, it 
is hoped, furnish an opportunity for record- 
ing the notes and news of British students 
at Athens, for which its monthly issue is 
well adapted. 

Coming now nearer home, we shall find 
the prospect equally encouraging. Arch- 
aeology is not only occupying a recognised 
position in the curriculum of our universities, 
but is being largely taken up in the most 
important of our public schools. Several 
have already the nucleus of a representative 
museum, others are contemplating the form- 
ation of one ; and Mr. Upcott’s little hand- 
book of Greek sculpture, which we hope to 
notice in our next number, is a proof that 
the interest, at Marlborough at any rate, 
is not wholly that of curiosity. 

This is all as it should be; perhaps when 
English scholarship shall finally have re- 
moved from itself the reproach of dilettant- 
ism, we may hope for its obtaining a more 
practical recognition from the State than 
has been its fortune hitherto. 


ACQUISITIONS TO BRITISH MUSEUM, 1886, 


NAvuKRATIS CoLLECTION.—A series from the anti- 
quities excavated by Mr. Flinders Petrie during the 
winter of 1884-5 at Tell Nebireh, the site of the 
ancient Naukratis, and published in Nauhratis, pt. 
i, 1884-5. Third Memoir of the Eqypt Exploration 
Fund. 


Architecture. 

1. Limestone fragments from the archaic temple ot 
Apollo, including part of what appears to be the 
necking of a column ornamented with a lotus pattern 
in low relief; parts of bead and reel and egg and 
tongue mouldings, with remains of colour; part of 
base of a column ; part of drum of a column, diam. 
1 ft. 6 in. with 25 shallow flutings ; Nawkratis, 
pt. iii. 

2. Marble fragments from the second temple of 
Apollo, including bead and reel and anthemion pat- 
terns, with remains of red and blue colour: did. 
pls. xiv. xiv.a. 
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Greek Inscriptions. 

3. Fragment of limestone slab, inscribed in archaic 
characters, Τεάω ἐμὶ σῆμα; ibid. pl. xxx. 1. 

4. Marble block inscribed with dedication of 
palaestra to Apollo by Kleainetos and Maiandrios ; 
ibid. pl. xxx. 4. 

5. Marble block inscribed with dedication, pro- 
bably of a ram, to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon), by 
Ampelion ; ibid. pl. xxx. 2. 

6. Limestone slab, with ten lines of elegiac in- 
scription of sepulchral import and late period ; ibid. 
ὯΝ Ἔστι, 1. 

Fictile Vases. 

A series of fragments of pottery representing almost 
every stage of Greek vase-painting. 

7. Among the archaic specimens are many engraved 
with dedications to Apollo, beside whose temple they 
were found, such as Φάνης με ἀνέθηκε τὠπόλλων[ι τῷ 
Μιϊλησίῳ 6 Γλαύφο, on the rim of a large krater ; 
this may refer to the Phanes whose story is narrated 
by Herodotus iii. 4 ; ἰδία, pl. xxxili. 218. 

Among the vases with designs, the following may 
be noted :— 

8, A series of fragments of a ware hitherto un- 
known, painted in brown or orange on a creamy-white 
eround ; ibid. pl. v. 

9. Kylix of so-called Kyrené style ; ibid. pls. 
Vili. -ix. 

10. Kylix, black-figured, on each side, Ulysses 
tied beneath the ram. 

Miscellaneous. 

11. Terra-cotta figures, masks, and moulds for 
figures, moulds for scarabs, Xe. 

12. Several figures, fragments of vases, and scarabs, 
of porcelain. 

13. Statuettes and fragments, of alabaster. 

14. Statuettes of calcareous stone! ; among them, 
a nude figure of Aphrodite of finest Ptolemaic work, 
with ornaments in red ; zbzd. pls. i.-il. p. 33. 


15. Three fragments of the shell tridakna squamosa,. 


engraved with lotus and Assyrian sacred tree ; <bid. 
pl. xx, 

16. Gold bandeau with repoussé figures of Hygieia, 
Ceres, Juno, anda medallion head of Helios ; inscribed 
in late Greek characters with name Tiberius Claudius 
Artemidorus ; ibid. pl. xxvii. 

17. Gold and silver figures and ornaments ; ibid. 
pls. xxvii.-xxviil. 


ANTIQUITIES obtained by Mr. and Mrs. J. Theodore 


1 In Mittheil. xi. p. 36, Duemmler refers to marble idols in 
the British Museum found at Naukratis and siinilar to those 
from Amorgos and other pre-Greek sites ; but no such objects, 
nor indeed anything of so early a date, were found there. 


Bent IN THE IsLAND oF KaAnparuos ; see Hellenic 
Journal, vol, vi. p. 235. 

1. A very rude idol of dark limestone, 26 in. high, 
representing a female figure of which the arms and 
legs are not indicated; the nose and breasts are 
roughly chiselled out, and the style is clearly that of 
the prehistoric marble idols frequently found in 
the Greek islands. Acquired at Pegadia (ancient 
Poseidonia) where, as Mr. Bent says, ‘there are 
evident traces of prehistoric remains.’ 

A series of objects excavated by Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
at Bourgounte (ancient Brykountios) on the extreme 
north of Karpathos; mostly from rock-cut tombs 
used by successive generations. 

2. Large drab lebes, with two vertical and two 
horizontal handles, containing (3) a mastos of late 
greyish glaze, studded with oblique bands of pyramidal 
projections. 

4and 5. Two large rooftiles (¢mbrices) of a form new 
to me, viz. a nearly complete cylinder, which thins 
gradually to one end, where it terminates in a circular 
knob, from which again projects a spout. Drab with 
black decorations of ivy tendrils, rude birds, and 
florid palmette ; probably, like a similar class of ware 
at Rhodes (Furtwaengler in Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 152), 
a late local imitation of a more archaic style. Both 
found in same tomb. 

6. Similar in style to the preceding is an amphora 
with upright handles and a cover (lost), decorated 
round the body and neck with an ivy wreath ; found 
in a tomb with the following vases, viz. 7. A trefoil 
oinochoe with late red figures, three ephebi. 13. A 
plain black glazed kantharos. 14. A ditto patera 
with graffito KAE. 15. A lekythos with late red 
figure of a crouching panther. 

The remaining vases are of the usual late Graeco- 
Roman black and drab ware, including some of the 
white-faced ware with polychrome decorations such 
as was found 6.0. at Kyrené. A date for much of 
this class of objects is afforded by the case of a series 
aequired by the British Museum in 1859, all found 
together in a tomb in Karpathos. This tomb con- 
tained a large lebes precisely similar to No. 2, two 
oinochee of tbe thin-necked angular shape (common 
at Kyrené), some late glass, common Roman jewellery 
and three bronze coins of Antoninus Pius, Faustina, 
and Caracalla respectively. 


(The remainder of this Report, including 
General Acquisitions, Reports of British, 
Roman, and Coin Departments, will appear 
in the next issue in April.) 

CrecIL SMITH. 


(Lo be continued.) 


SUMMARIES 


Mnemosyne. Nova series. xv pt. 1. Lugd. Bat. 
Brill. (Cobet, who contributed little or nothing to the 
last few numbers, has withdrawn from the editorship, 
which has been undertaken by 8. A. Naber, J. van 
Leeuwen, jr. (to whom contributions are to be sent) 
and I. M. J. Valeton). 

Quaestiones Graecae, I. De suffragio senum milium 
Atheniensi, scr. I. M. J. Valeton. pp. 1-47.—Plat. 
Theaet. p. 1514, J. v. Leeuwen reads συγκομίσαι for 
συγχωρῆσαι, coll. p. 149. συγκομιδὴν (and—ijs).— 
Notulae criticae ad Pausaniam, ser. H. v. Herwerden. 
pp. 48-74. Many certain emendations e.g. iv 16 7 
(and v 26 9) ἐπίσημα for ἐπίθημα. In the oracle viii 


OF PERIODICALS. 


42 5 for ἑλκησισταχύων (which should be ἑλκεσιστ. or 
ἑλέιστ.), ἐκ δησισταχύων, retaining ναστοφάγων. In 
vii 173 πὸ retains Buttmann’s αὔου for εὐθύ ; in x 
32 2 ‘sine controversia e Porsoni correctione edendum 
fuerat καὶ ῥάων εὐζώνῳ ἀνδρὶ <)> ἡμιόνοις τε καὶ 
ἵπποις ἐπὶ τὸ ἄντρον ἐστὶν ἄνοδος τὸ Κωρύκιον. --- 
Homeriea, ser. J. v. Leeuwen. pp. 75-119. ‘De 
particularum κέν et ἄν apud Homerum usu.’ The 
former (1230 exx. in I]. and Od.) is alone Homeric ; 
the latter (280 exx. with 80 of ἤν and ἐπήν) is to be 
corrected in all genuine passages. Only eleven exx. 
of ἄν are for the present left uncorrected. One of the 
restorations is due to Oxford, ‘Commemoranda est 
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ἵν 4) 


elegantissima correctio, qua doctus Anglus Monro, de 
Homerica syntaxi bene meritus, persanavit versum 
M 41: 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἔν τε κύνεσσι Kal ἀνδράσι θηρητῆρσι 
κάπριος ἠὲ λέων στρέφεται. 


‘Vides ἄν cum praesenti indicativi iungi, et sine 
ullo igitur dubio vitiosum esse. Restituit Monro 
poctae manum scribendo (Hom. Synt. p. 51): 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ ἔναντα κύνεσσι.᾽---- 


Aristoph. Nub. 1065 by the same. For πλεῖν ἢ 
τάλαντα πολλά read πλεῖν ἢ ἑκατὸν τάλαντα, 7.6. 
TIAEIN H H ΤΑΛΑΝΤΑ, when the second ἢ (= ἐκατόν) 
had fallen out, a scribe added πολλά for the metre. 
See Lys. 19 45 seq. ὥστ᾽ ᾧοντο εἶναί τινες αὐτῷ (to 
Alcibiades) πλεῖν ἢ ἑκατὸν τάλαντα and Ael. v. ἢ. 
x 17.—Serviana, scr. J. van der Niet. (Six corrections 
of Serv. Aen JII).—I. N. Madvigius, ser. C. M. 
Francken. A graceful tribute, which considerations 
of space alone prevent us from transcribing. We 
extract from it the following letter written by Mad- 
vig, Aug. 1884 in answer to congratulations on his 
eightieth birthday. ‘ Ex laudibus, quibus me epistola 
tua onerat, ceteras nimias esse et benevolentia exag- 
geratas intelligo sentioque, unam agnosco accipioque, 
quod indefessum litteras nostras tuendi iuvandique 
studium mihi tribuis, nec felicitatis praedicationem, 
nisi impius sim, repudiare liceat, quod mihi et longum 
operae navandae spatium natura deusque concess-rit 
nec vires senectus etiam longe provecta prorsus sub- 
traxerit. Sed tamen a philologia me sensim et oculi 
prope novem iam annos sic caligantes, ut et in legendo 
etin scribendo alieno auxilio utar, removent et animus 
vitam actam respiciens et, quod instat adventatque, 
prospiciens ad alia meditanda avocat. Itaque studio- 
rum communium, quae amare non desinam, tutelam 
et amplificationem vobis, qui me aequalesque meos 
antiquitatis humanitatisque amore aequatis, viribus 
et aetatis robore superatis, trado commendoque tuis- 
que propriis laboribus laetum successum precor, sive 
tun Lucilium ceterosque seriptores Latinos sive Lati- 
norum inStituta tractare perges.’ 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, edited by C. 
Beicer and O. SeyFFertr. No. 1 (1 Jan. 1887) 
Reviews.—A. Kiessling, Horace’s Satires (W. Mewes). 
‘Decidedly the best edition of the Satires yet pub- 
lished.’—K. Sittl, Geschichte der griechischen Littera- 
tur bis auf Alexander den Grossen. Zweiter Teil. 
(E. Heitz). ‘Spoilt by hurried work.’—A. v. Urban- 
itzky, Elektrizitat uw Magnetismus im <Altertume 
(S. Giinther). ‘A successful book.’ 

No. 2 (8 Jan.) A. Gemoll, Die homerischen Hymnen 
(A. D. Ludwich: continued from No. 1). ‘ More 
cautious than the recent edition of Abel, but defective 
in many points.’—Lorenz, Miles Gloriosus (E. A. 
Sonnenschein), notes in detail on several passages. — 
A. Terquem, La science romaine ἃ Ul époque d’ Auguste 
(S. Giinther). ‘The real aim of the book is to answer 
the question what, apart from the subjects directly 
treated of, can be learnt from Vitruvius as to the 
history of other sciences ; much to be learnt from the 
book though it is hardly up to the German standard.’ 
—S. Reinaeh, Conseils aux voyageux archéologues en 
le af dans Vorient hellénique, ‘a charming little 

OOK. 

No. 3 (15 Jan.) H. Guhrauer, Musikgeschichtliches 
aus Homer (H. Riemann). ‘a stimulating, but too 
positive, study.’—P. Wendland, Quaestiones Musoni- 
anae, De Musonio Sloico, Clementis Alexandri 
aliorumque auctore. (L. Stein); ‘much to be 
recommended.’—G. Bilfinger, Die Zeitsnesser der 
Antiken Vélker (S. Gunther) ; ‘good..—K. Ohlert, 
Rdtsel u Gesellochaftsspiele der alten Griechen (Ὁ. 
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Knaack) ; ‘ good’—C. Rhomaides, Ta μουσεῖα τῶν 
᾿Αθηνῶν, en réproduction phototypique. I Lieferung, 
Fouilles de l’Acropole, texte descriptif de P. Cavvadias 
(C. Belger). Reviewer traces the changes in costume 
and arrangement of the hair. 

No. 4 (22 Jan.) U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, 
Isyllus von Epidaurus (G. Schultz). ‘A work of art 
and of genius: the author puts forth revolutionary 
views on metre.’—E. Schweder, Ueber die Welikarte 
des Kosmographen von Ravenna ; Versuch einer 
Rekonstruktion der Karte. (Ὁ. Detlefsen); ‘ not 
altogether a success. —H. Jordan, Analecta epi- 
graphiea Latina (Chambalu) a discussion of three 
inscriptions. 

No. 5 (29 Jan.) E. Brey, De septem fabulae stasimo 
altero (Wecklein) ; contains a good explanation of 
ὠκύποινον in 1. 729,—E. Bruhn, Lucubrationum 
Euripidearum capita selecta (Wecklein), ‘methodical 
and clever textual criticism ; in the last chapter a 
discussion of the date of Soph. Electra,—M. Pet- 
schenig, F. C. Corippi Africani Grammatici quae 
supersunt (J. Partsch) ‘an excellent work, particularly 
strong in questions of late Latin style..—H. Nohl, 
M.- T. Ciceronis orationes selectae, vol. 3 de imp. 
Pomp, in L. Catilinam (J. H. Schmalz) ‘ good ’— 
Original Article: J. Baunack, Cretica (continued 
from preceding four numbers) linguwistic consideration 
of some inscriptions from Crete. 

No. 6 (5 Feb.) F. J. Schwerdt, Methodologische 
Beitriéige zur Wiederherstellung der griechischen 
Tragiker (Wecklein) mainly concerned with the 
choruses of the Agamemnon—‘an accomplished 
writer, but the book contains little of value.’—G. 
Hart, zur Seelen u. Erkenntnislehre des Demokrit 
(F. Lortzing). Reviewer does not agree with the results 
—Strecker, Ueber den Riickzug der Zehntausend 
(C. Belger). ‘The author is a general in the Ottoman 
service who has travelled much in Armenia. His 
theories did not recommend themselves to Kiepert, 
but the little book is to be warmly recommended. 
It contains a large and excellent map.’—C. Meissner, 
M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis (F. Maller). ‘ An 
excellent school edition, especially on questions of 
style’.—E. Thomas, Ciceronis in Verrem 1V de signis 
(J. H. Schmalz) ‘an excellent school edition’— 
E. Krah, Beitradge zur Syntax des Curtius, Teil 1. 
(J. H. Schmalz) ‘treats of the cases, very useful ’— 
C. Diehl, Ravenne. Etudes d@archéologie byzantine 
(G. D.) ‘aims and successfully at summarizing re- 
sults.’—B. Deipser, Veber die Bildung αι. Bedeutung 
der lateinischen Adjectiva auf fer u. ger (K. E. 
Georges), a detailed and complimentary review. 

Original articles by A. Botticher and C. Belger on 
the Excavations at the Acropolis of Athens (continued 
from the five previous numbers). 


Rheinisches Museum, vol. xlii. Part. 1. 


‘ Leukippos und Diogenes von Apollonia,’ by H. 
Diels. An answer to Natorp’s paper in vol. xli. 
\. 349. ‘Neue Briefe von Julianus Apostata,’ by A. 
-apadopulos Kerameus, who re-edits with notes six 
letters φησιν: by him αὐ Chalki. ‘ Ueber Tempel- 
Orientirung, V.’ by H. Nissen. Continued from 
vol. xl p. 370. ‘Sealiger’s und Labbé’s hand- 
schriftliche Noten zu den veteres glossae verborum 
iuris,’ by Ingram Bywater. The marginal notes 
from the original volume, late in the possession of 
Mark Pattison. ‘Die Entwickelung der Ueber- 
lieferung iiber die Lykurgischen Verfassung II. and 
III.’ by Ed. Meyer. 11. is on the ῥῆτραι, which he 
considers unauthentic. III. argues that Lycurgus 
was originally the same as Zeus Lycaeus. ‘ Zur 
Ueberlieferung der Politik des Aristoteles,’ by S. Heyl- 
but. A collation of certain passages found in the 








zu Sophocles Oedipus Rex. 
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Vatiean Aristides-codex. ‘Die verloren gegangenen 
Scenen der Plautinischen Bacchides,’ by O. Ribbeck. 
‘Das Wiener Apion Fragment,’ by A. Kopp. ‘ Die 
Gladiatorentesseren,’ by P. J. Meier. Chiefly on the 
import of the words ‘spectatus,’ ‘ palus,’ and ‘rudis.’ 

Under the head of Miscellen :—Nonnana, by H. 
Tiedke. Athenaeus, iv. p.174. F. Diimmler. Reads 
Ξενοφάνης for Ξενοφῶν and restores the lines. Diog. 
Laert. I. 79, und die Chronologie des Pittakos. F. 
Susemihl. Quintilian, x. 1, 46. E. Wolfflin. Reads 
‘fluminum’ for ‘amnium.’ Quintilian, x. 1, 79. 
F. Becher. Removes comma after ‘studiosus’ and 
places it after ‘compositione.’ Apulei Metamor- 
phoses. Joh. van der Vliet. ‘Ist Herodot’s Geschichte 
vollendet 2?” E. Meyer. Decides in the affirmative 
in spite of vii. 213. Verschleppte griechische In- 


schriften. K. Schumacher. Ala classiana in Koln, 
by ‘F. B.’ A tomb-inseription found at Cologne 


proving the ala classiana to have been stationed there, 
probably to cooperate with the fleet. Nachtrag zu, 
vol. xli. p. 640. A. Riese. 


Zeitschrift fiir das Gymunasial-wesen herausg. G. VON 
H. Kern und H. J. Mtuier. Berlin. Jan. 1887. 


Tur only articles which call for mention here are, 
(1) On the ‘ History of the Roman Empire in Higher 
Education,’ by Dr. H. Schiller, pp. 8-21, in which he 
insists on the importance of this study in the upper 
forms of schools of higher education, and suggests 
improvements in the methods of teaching it, by 
paying less attention to proper names and more to 
the growth of institutions. (2) Two Jahresberichte 
des philologischen Vereins zu Berlin, the former a 
report by H. J. Miiller, editor of Weissenborn’s Livy, 
on the literature of Livy during 1885 and 1886 (pp. 
1-30), the latter by G. Andresen (pp. 31-48 incom- 
plete), on Tacitus during 1884 and 1885. Besides the 
3rd ed. of Weissenborn (Bks vi-viii), and the 4th of 
Madvig and Ussing which has been revised by Siesbye 
and Zacharia (Bks xxi-xxv), Luterbacher’s school 
edition of Bks iii and iv with explanatory notes is 
praised. Two books of criticism are commended, 
Quaestiones criticue et palaeographicae de_ vetustis 
codicibus Livianis by W. Heraeus, and Prolegomena 
in T. Livii librum xxiii by A. Frigele. The reviewer 
notices only one English book (L. D. Dowdall, Bk xxi) 
which he pronounces to be merely a compilation, and 
one French by L. Duvau, giving an account of a new 
MS. of the 1st decad, which he considers to be of no 
importance. He also gives the names of nine English 
books, four French, three Italian, two Hungarian, 
two Russian, which he has not seen. Andresen 
notices seven German books on Tacitus, and names 
two French and one Italian. He speaks of K. Heraus’ 
Ath ed. of Hist. iii, and 3rd ed. of iii-v as having been 
considerably improved. 


The Philologus, vol. xlvi., part 1, contains :— 

1. ‘Duo commentarii de comoedia,’ by G. Stude- 
mund, giving the Greek text with the readings of 
five MSS. and parallel extracts from Valla. 2. Pseudo- 
Plutarchus de Metro Heroico. G. Studemund. Edited 
from codex ©. Parisiis. 3. Das Prooemium der 
Odysee, und der Anfang des fiinften Buches, by A. 
Scotland, proposing to cut them down as follows : 
i. 1-14, 11-14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 26; v. 4, 28-31, 
43, with some changes in the reading. 4. Beitrige 
A. Spengel. 1. 198 
reads τελεῖ, 287, puts colon at τοῦτ᾽, 328 f. supplies 
ἔσται with οὐ μή ποτε and takes ὡς = ὅπως, 597-600, 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ = ἐμοί, νοῦς sc. ἐμός and κακός is predicative, 
1221 f. the reference is to the deliverance from the 
plague, 1512 f. reads εὔχεσθ᾽ ἐμοὶ οὗ καιρὸς 7... and 
construes εὔχεσθε actively, 1526 reads ᾧ τίς... for 
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ὅστις and supplies ἦν with ἐπιβλέπων. 5. τίς and 


ὅστις in pronominalen Wiederholungsfragen bei Aris- 
tophanes. W.Uckermann. ‘The direct, as well as 
the indirect, interrogative pronoun or pronom. advb. 
may be used in repeating a question.’ 6. Zum Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum III. J. Schmidt. The continu- 
ation of a critical review of the edition by Wolfflin 
and Wilamowitz. 7. Laeviana. C. Haeberlin. Col- 
lecting the references to this little-known poet. 8. 
Ueber die rémische Aedilitat in altester Zeit. Ed. 
Moll. A review and comparison of the works of 
Soltau, Herzog, and Ohnesseit, on the subject. 

Notes on the following also appear :— 

Tac. dial. de Or. cap 10. (Th. Stangl.) Read 
‘transisse’ for ‘ transit et.’ Minucius Felix Octavius. 
(A. Eussner.) Theophrastus Char. 29. (G. F. Unger.) 
Callimachus, Hym. Del. 1. 10. (C. Haeberlin.) Read 
‘Kapver aivnons.’ Aristotle, Psychol. (Fr. Susemihl.) 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvi. 6, 15. (Th. Stangl.) 
Read ‘cavationem’ for ‘cavillationem’ and perhaps 
‘infimam’ for ‘miciam.’ Rhet. Lat. ed. Halm, p. 65. 
Carmen de figuris, 41 ff. (A. Eussner.) Read ‘fama’ 
for ‘famam.’ Aristophan. Acharn. 1095. (C. Hae- 
berlin.) Read 


σὺ δ᾽ ἐγκόνει: δεῖπνόν τις εὖ σκευαζέτω. 


Under ‘Jahresberichte’ comes the first part of a 
paper by H. Landwehr on the researches made in 
Greek history between 1882 and 1886. 

Under ‘ Miscellen’ appear the following :— 

1. A contribution to Latin epigraphy, by Joh. 
Schmidt, on ‘cupula,’ arguing that in certain African 
inser. the word occurs and signifies a tombstone of 
peculiar form. 2. On Sophocles Electra, by E. 
Deiter, commenting on ll. 157 f., 466 f., 757 f., 
986 ἢ 3. On the quotation from Polybius in Julius 
Africanus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. evang. x. 10, 3, by 


'G. F. Unger, who thinks Πολυίστορος should be 


substituted for Πολυβίου. 4. On the Periplus of the 
Pseudo-Scylax, by Wiedemann. ‘That the Egyptian 
information is drawn from Hecataeus and not from 
Hdt., and that it represents Hecataeus more faith- 
fully than Hdt. does; as no personal observation 15 
used to correct him.’ 5. Critical notes on Cicero's 
philosophical works. H. Deiter. 6. The position of 
March Ist in the old Latin solar year, by L. Holzapfel, 
who places it on Feb. 24th. A summary of periodi- 
cals completes the number. 


The Philol. Anzciger for Jan. 6th contains reviews 
of the following :— 

1. Hiibner, Rémische Epigraphik in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch, by Joh. Schmidt, favourable, but con- 
testing many points. 2. Miller, De decretis Atticis, 
Quaestiones Epigraphicae. ‘ Disputes Hartel’s posi- 
tion, and establishes his own after a careful examina- 
tion of the material.’ 3. Allbracht, Kampf und 
Kampfschilderung bei Homer. ‘Confounds poetic 
and absolute truth ; throws light on Homer, but not 
on primitive warfare.’ 4. Hiittig, Zur Characteristik 
Homerischer Composition. 5. Seeliger, Die Ueber- 
lieferung der Griechischen Heldensage bei Stesichorus. 
‘From a narrow, but instructive, point of view.’ 6. 
Ohlert, Réthsel und Gesellschaftsspiele der alten 
Griechen. 7. Christ, Platonische Studien. ‘The 
Parmenides must have preceded the Sophistes.’ 8. 
Kopp, Beitrige zur Griechischen Excerptenlitteratur, 
by 0. Crusius, who refutes the charge of fictitiousness 
brought against Miller's Athous. 9. Below, De 
Hiatu Plautino Quaestionum Prima Pars, qua agitur 
de hiatu qui fit in thesi. 10. Plessis, [talici Ilias 
Latina. Very severely handled. 11. F. B. Jevons. 
The Development of the Athenian Democracy. Does 
not agree with the position taken up. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
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3iicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, 
Suppl. to Rh. Mus. vol. 40. The text by Biicheler, 
the subject-matter by Zitelmann ; excellently treated. 
Lewy, Altes Stadtrecht von Gortyn auf Kreta. ‘ Handy 
and clear.’ J. und T. Baunach, Die Inschrift von 
Gortyn. ‘With a careful and valuable commentary, 
mainly philological.’ J. Simon, Zur Inschrift von 
Gortyn. ‘Careless and faulty.’ 16. Liebenam, 
Beitrige zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des Romischen 
Kaiserreichs, I. Die Laufbahn der Procuratoren, bis 
auf die Zeit Diocletians. 17. Schweder, Ueber die 
Weltkarte des Kosmographen von Ravenna, Versuch 
einer Rekonstruktion der Karte. ‘The world as a 
circle with Jerusalem as the centre, divided into 24 
hours by lines through Ravenna.’ 

It further contains a list of publications, miscel- 
laneous notes, and an index to the philological articles 
in periodicals for 1886. 
The Jouznai of Philology. 

8vo. 4s. 6d. 

On Aurelius Victor. 


No. XXX. Maemillan. 
By F. Haverfield.—Aristotle, 
Politics 111 2 2 (Congreve) ; 12755, 16. By Wm. 
Nidgeway. — Notes on Plautus, Mercator, Prol. 
δά, and JII 1 26 (524), sy J. H. Onions.— 
Placidiana (ed. Denerling). By J. H. Onions.— 
*ATIPATOS —’ATIPAKTOS Pionii vita Polycarpi 8 
(Lightfoot’s Ignatius and Polycarp, II 1021, 39). 
By John E. B. Mayor.—Suetonius Augustus, 92. By 
John E. B. Mayor.—H ἘΝΕΓΚΟΥ͂ΣΑ in Heliodorus. 
By John E. B. Mayor.—Eunapius Vit. Soph. pp. 
177, 35 and 480, 14. Didot. By John E. B. Mayor. 
— Seneca de Beneficiis v1 16, ὃ 2 Medicus Amicus, 
Medicus Imperator. By John E. B. Mayor.—Olem. 
Al. Strom. Iv § 62, p. 592 Potter. By John E. B. 


Mayor.—Dierectus. By H. Nettleship.—The Study 
of Latin Grammar among the Romans in the First 
Century. By H. Nettleship. —- Herodotus in 
Egypt. By D. D. Heath.—Notes on a Fortnight’s 
Research in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. By 
Robinson Ellis.—On. the Trilogy and Tetralogy in the 
Greek Drama. By A. E. Haigh.—Plato’s later Theory 
of Ideas. VI. The Politicus. By Henry Jackson. 
—William Hepworth Thompson. By C. Merivale. 


Expositor, Jan. 1887. In a very interesting paper 
which is continued in the Feb. number, Prof. Sanday 
states and examines three theories which he connects 
with the names of Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Hatch, and 
Dr. A. Harnack, upon the origin of the Christian 
Ministry. Other articles are on Prof. Westcott as a 
theologian, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox, on the 
prophetess Deborah, by Prof. A. B. Davidson, on 
Difficult Texts of the Old Testament, by Prof. Driver. 
Prof. Cheyne gives brief laudatory notices of Kueh- 
nen’s Introduction to the Hexateuch and Dr. C. A. 
Briggs’ on Messianic Prophecy. 

In the Feb. number Prof. Westcott writes on Some 
Lessons from the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment ; Prof. J. A. Beet defends the literal meaning 
of aprayuds in Phil. ii. 6, translating ‘deemed not 
his being equal to God a means of (perhaps rather 
‘ground for’) grasping earthly good for himself.’ 
Dr. Godet writes on the ep. to Philemon. There 
are also brief notices by Dr. Marcus Dodds of O]d 
Biblical Texts no. ii, Weymouth’s Resultant Greck 
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THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY AS A PLATONIC SCHOLAR. 


OnE reflection can hardly have failed to 
suggest itself to any one who has tried to 
estimate Thompson’s classical work ; that is 
to say, that, in bulk at least, the tangible 
printed result of it is strangely small—small 
as compared not merely with the ample 
achievements of German industry, but with 
the performance of such English scholars as 
Munro or Conington. As the fruit of a 
long life and of abundant leisure we have 
editions of two among Plato’s dialogues, a 
few essays contributed to classical periodicals, 
and the notes to Archer Butler’s lectures : 
the whole indeed might be bound together 
in a single volume of moderate size. But 
no greater mistake could be made than to 
estimate by the extent of these writings 
either their intrinsic importance or the 
activity of the mind which produced them. 
For if Thompson has written little, every 
line of that little tells, Nowhere will the 
reader meet with a hasty or a purposeless 
sentence: not a word but has passed the 
test of perhaps the most fastidious judg- 
ment that the present generation of scholars 
has seen. All who were ever associated 
with him in examining the work of 
others learnt to appreciate the searching 
and subtle discernment with which the 
Master sorted the chaff from the wheat: 
but however severe might be the standard 
which he applied to the performance of other 
men, it falls far short of that by which he 
tested his own. Accordingly we have in his 
published writings the very best work which 
could be given us by a singularly clear and 
acute intellect, fortified by wide and varied 
study. And however much we may regret 
that years of feeble health have left the sum 
of it so small, yet we could hardly wish it 
increased by any relaxation of the author’s 
eritical austerity. 

The paper on the Sophist was originally 
published in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions, and is reprinted in volume 
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VIIL of the Journal of Philology, preceded 
by an apology for its reappearance which 
few readers will consider necessary. This is 
a reply to an article of Dr. Whewell’s in 
which the Platonic authorship of the Sophist 
and Politicus was impugned. At the present 
day perhaps no serious student of Plato, in 
this country at least, will be found to assail 
the authenticity of these dialogues: but 
when Thompson’s apology was written, this 
was far from being the case. The attack, 
which some German scholars, notably Socher, 
had begun, was enforced by all the reputa- 
tion and controversial vigour of Dr. Whewell, 
and the appearance of so able an advocate 
for the defence was proportionally oppor- 
tune. The prevalence of the view adopted 
by Whewell would, at least in the opinion 
of the present writer, have exercised an 
effect upon the study of Plato and of Greek 
philosophy little short of paralysing ; while 
nothing could be more stimulating to such 
study than Thompson’s mode of defence. 
The essay upon the Sophist is not only a 
cogent vindication of the genuineness of the 
dialogue, but the first really serious effort 
(in English at least) to assign to it its due 
position among the Platonic writings and to 
survey its relations to other dialogues. The 
Sophist is handled, not as one of a collection 
of miscellaneous essays, each of which treats 
its subject or subjects from a point of view 
which varies with the author’s humour, but 
as forming part of a body of philosophical 
teaching which possesses a definite aim and 
significance. In this spirit we see the 
Platonic method of logical division examined 
and elucidated, appraised both in its intrinsic 
importance and in relation to the Platonic 
system, and surveyed in its bearings upon 
earlier and contemporary Greek thought. 
The several subjects treated in the dialogue 
are co-ordinated with a clearness which must 
have been a revelation to those who had 
studied. the work only with such light as 
D 
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Stallbaum sheds upon it. And not the least 
instructive part of the dissertation is that 
in which the writer insists upon the neces- 
sity that the student of Plato shall be 
keenly on the watch for those perpetually 
recurring allusions to contemporary or pre- 
vious thinkers, which, in proportion as they 
are perceived or missed, go far to determine 
the apprehension or misapprehension of a 
whole dialogue. For however fully this 
may now be recognised, Thompson was pro- 
bably the first to set it in a clear light. 
All is done with the ease and sureness of 
touch which betoken the true master of his 
subject: even in details where we may 
not ,accept his conclusions, we feel no less 
powerfully the suggestiveness of his method. 
The essay in fact remains a model of the 


spirit and manner in which Plato should be - 


studied. 

The ‘Introductory Remarks’ on_ the 
Philebus, originally prepared for a course 
of lectures in 1855, were first printed in 
L882 (Journal of Philology, vol. xi.). This, 
considered in relation to the dialogue with 
which it is concerned, is really but a frag- 
ment. But, although it cannot be regarded 
as equal in importance to the defence of the 
Sophist, the work is of the same high order 
of excellence. There is the same literary 
finish, the same lucidity in following up the 
intricate meanderings of this difficult work, 
and above all the same firm grasp of Plato’s 
position in the history of philosophy. 
Plato’s attitude towards his forerunners 
and contemporaries has probably never been 
better described than at the beginning of 
this essay :—‘ It is characteristic of Plato’s 
philosophical genius that he is ever seeking 
for truths amid heaps of seeming error— 
ever trying to detach the gold from the 
dross, and to recast it in the mould of his 
own comprehensive system. . . . He seems 
to have made it matter of conscience to 
acquaint himself with whatever had been 
written before, and whatever was published 
during his own life, by anyone pretending 
to the name of sophist or philosopher. And 
he was not only the most comprehensive, 
but all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, one of the most candid of 
readers. There were in fact very few—I 
doubt if there was more than one—of his 
more considerable opponents, with whom he 
does not to a certain extent agree; or more 
than one to some portion of whose specula- 
tions he has not assigned its due place in 
his own philosophical structure.’ Compare 
these sayings with the spirit in which Grote 
approaches (for example) the question be- 


tween Plato and Protagoras, and the con- 
trast between the two methods needs no 
further illustration ἢ nor, one would think, 
can there be much doubt which method is 
the more philosophical. In a similar vein 
is the treatment of the problem concerning 
the ‘One and the Many’ a little later on. The 
whole essay in fact, like that on the Sophist, 
is throughout stimulating and suggestive. 

A review of works so well known to 
Platonic students as the editions of the 
Phaedrus and the Gorgias were as super- 
fluous as unsuitable to the compass of the 
present article. As might be expected in 
his most carefully matured writings, we find 
here all the highest qualities of Thompson’s 
work. In lucidity of exposition, in apt- 
ness of illustration, in the ease and grace of 
the translations, these two commentaries 
will well hold their own with any which 
could be brought into comparison with 
them. Indeed we should have far to seek 
for a combination of accurate scholarship, 
logical acumen, and literary excellence, 
similar to that which is presented to us in 
these volumes. Some perhaps might be dis- 
posed to complain of an occasional tendency 
to discursiveness, natural to a more leisurely 
style of scholarship than that characteristic 
of the present day: but if the editor is not 
always eager to say his say in the fewest 
possible words, he never loses sight of the 
point nor intrudes irrelevant matter. Nor 
is there any display of knowledge for its 
own sake. Thompson carried his learning 
lightly : the knowledge he had acquired lay 
easily upon his mind and did not crave con- 
tinual escape on paper. The reader of his 
commentaries is impressed sooner by his 
taste, judgment, and scholarship than by his 
learning ; yet none but a learned man could 
have written the commentaries: only we 
have, as it were, the distilled spirit of his 
knowledge rather than the crude materials. 

As interpretations of the two dialogues 
these editions are not likely to be soon 
superseded. Besides the skilful treatment 
of difficulties in detail, the general drift 
and arrangement of the two works is 
handled in a manner no less original than 
masterly. Both in the Gorgias and in the 
more difficult Phaedrus, one feels that the 
editor has a perfectly definite conception of 
the course and development of the discus- 
sion; we are never left to drift with the 
current, ὥσπερ τὰ ἀνερμάτιστα πλοῖα: our 
pilot knows his bearings. And again the 
dialogues are not treated as isolated dis- 
quisitions, but as integral parts of the 
Platonic system. Specially instructive and 
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interesting are the two appendices on the 
‘ Krotic discourses of Socrates,’ and ‘The 
philosophy of Isocrates.’ 

In fine, the permanent value of Thomp- 
son’s work as a Platonic scholar is to be 
found not in its extent, which is but mo- 
derate, nor altogether in the amount of 
positive instruction, great as that unques- 
tionably is, which may be derived from it ; 
but in the example he has left of an original 
and powerful mind dealing with the most 
fruitful literature of all time. It has been 
said, and said most truly, that Plato is his 
own best interpreter: but he will interpret 
only to him who has ‘eyes in his soul.’ 
And for clearing and strengthening this 
mental vision, there could not be a much 


better discipline than following the treat- 
ment of the philosopher’s works by one 
whose insight into his spirit has hardly been 
surpassed. Thompson was in his element 
as an exponent of Plato. No other author 
could have given such full scope to the 
fastidious and subtle taste, to the clear 
logical thought, to the erudition free from 
any shadow of pedantry, which are charac- 
teristic of the Master of Trinity’s work ; 
nor have afforded occasion for so successful 
a combination of all the most solid qualities 
of learning and scholarship with a charm of 
style which gives these writings, apart from 
their didactic value, a claim to rank as 
English literature. 


R. D. ArcHer-Hinp. 





THE AEKOLIC ELEMENT IN THE JZIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


Die Homerische Odyssee in der urspriinglichen 
Sprachform wiederhergestellt von AuvucGust 
Fick. Géttingen, 1883. 

Die Homerische Ihas nach ihrer Entstehung 
betrachtet und in der urspriinglichen Sprach- 
form wiederhergestellt von Auaust Fick. 
Gottingen, 1885-6. 

Whietogus, ΧΙ 1.  Dr.~K. Sittl, © Die 
Aolismen der Homerischen Sprache.’ ‘ Herr 
Dr, Karl Sittl und die Homerischen Aolis- 
men, von Dr. Gustav Hinricus. Berlin, 
1884. 


Bezzenberger’s Beitriige zur Kunde der Indo- 
germ. Sprachen. Vol. χὶ. “ Die Sprachform 
der altionischen und altattischen Lyrik. 


A. Fick. 


THE peculiar structure of the Homeric 
dialect has been explained in two ways, 
viz. (1) as the result of a fusion of earlier 
Aeolic ingredients with the lonic dialect, 
(2) as a combination of earlier and later 
forms alike belonging to the Ionic dialect at 
different stages of its growth. The former 
view was long accepted without question, 
and the Aeolic element was magnified in 
accordance with the prevailing idea, that the 
Aeolic dialect was once common to nearly 
all Greece—an inference derived from Strabo 
and other writers, according to whom the 
whole country was at first ‘Aeolian,’ except 
the distinctively Dorian and Ionian districts. 
On this supposition everything which ap- 
peared archaic in the Homeric language was 
termed an ‘Aeolism.’ Recent writers of 
such authority as Meister and Hinrichs, 





while carefully distinguishing between Aeolic 
and merely archaic forms, admit a con- 
siderable residuum of the former, comprising 
the pronouns ἄμμες, ἄμμι, ἄμμε, ὕμμες, ὕμμι, 
ὕμμε, the adverbs ἄμυδις and ἄλλυδις, Ca for 
dua in ζάθεος, ζατρεφής, ζάκοτος, &e., the suttix 
-evvo for -ewvo (εσ-ινο), 6.5. ἀργεννός, ἐρεβεννός, 
the vocalisation of the digamma in αὐΐαχοι 
(ἀξ ίαχοι), αὐέρυσαν (af Ξέρυσαν), evade (ἐσ Fade). 
Meister (Die Griechischen Dialecte, p. 19) 
holds with Hinrichs that ‘the origin of 
these Aeolisms must be sought in the oldest 
epic poems which appeared on Aeolian soil, 
probably in Lesbos.’ He does not doubt 
that among the predecessors of Sappho and 
Alcaeus were Aeolian poets who, before 
Homer, had celebrated the heroes of the 
Trojan war. 

Hinrichs has recently restated and de- 
fended the conclusions embodied in his 
work (De Homericae elocutionis  vestigiis 
Aeolicis) against an attack by K. 5100] (@e- 
schichte der griechischen Literatur, ch. 1]. 
pp. 34-44, and Philologus xliii. 1, p. 1-31), 
who has attempted to disprove the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the supposed Homeric 
Aeolisms.t In reference to the instances 
just quoted, he maintains that ἄλλυδις and 
ἄμυδις, though not actually found in the 
extant fragments of Aeolic poetry, are 
strictly analogous to the Aeolic τυῖδε, &e., 
nor is it at all probable that the grammarians 
found ἄλλοδις and ἅμοδις and ‘ Aeolised’ 
these forms. The Homeric ἐπασσύτερος (for 


1 Herr Dr. Karl Sittl wnd die Homerischen 
Aolismen,;G. Hinrichs. Berlin, 1884. 
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ἐπασσότερος) 15 compared by Sittl with TI 
λύγετος and αἰσυμνήτης, with the view of 
showing that the v may be original and not 
an Aeolic variation. But the latter word 
is probably of Aeolic origin and itself ex- 
emplifies the Aeolic v for o, since it is equi- 
valent, according to Curtius, to αἰσομνήτης 
from aloa and the root pva (‘one who minds 
the rights’ of the competitors). As for 
τηλύγετος (which may likewise be an old 
Aeolic word), according to Savelsberg’s 
highly probable explanation, it implies an 
adjective τηλύς = ‘large ᾿ (τηλύγετος, ‘ large- 
grown,’ i.e. adult, cf. τηλέπυλος, ‘large-gated’), 
but there is no such evidence of an adjective 
ἀσσύς. The connection of ἐπισμυγερός with 
μογερός has been questioned; but there is 
less room for dispute as to the connection of 
ἀμύμων With μῶμος. (See the last edition of 
Curtius’ Grundziige.) Sittl rejects the ex- 
planation of ἐείκοσι, ἔεδνα, ἐέλδωρ, as having 
been originally formed with v replacing the 
initial digamma (ὐείκοσι, vedva, ὑέλδωρ). He 
supposes that εἴκοσι (δείκοσι) was written 
with ¢ prefixed édfetxoot, but he is obliged 
to assume that ἔεδνα, &c., are formed by 
erroneous analogy, the ε being prefixed 
although no initial consonant has dropped 
out, As regards the masculine nominatives 
in 4 (e.g. ἱππότα), which Sittl (here supported 
by Meister) would account for as converted 
vocatives, Hinrichs adheres to the view that 
they are to be explained by the Aeolic ac- 
centuation and the omission of final s, which 
occurs in some Boeotian inscriptions. More- 
over, as Mr. Monro observes (//omeric 
Grammar, § 96), the other theory ‘is not 
necessarily at variance with the Aeolic origin 
of the forms. If the usage began as a piece 
of ceremonial etiquette, it may well have 
been due to the influence of great Aeolic 
families.’ Sittl objects to ζαῆν (Od. xi. 313), 
but there appears to be no valid reason 
against classing it, as Ahrens does, with the 
Aeolie accusatives δυσμένην, ἀβάκην, ἐμφέρην, 
ἄρ, He would likewise correct ἀπειλήτην 
(Od, xi. 311) and one or two similar survivals 
of Aeolic verbs in -y., but Curtius has shown 
(cf. Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 19) that 
these forms are exactly parallel to the 
Homeric φιλήμεναι, κιχήμεναι, ἄς, He is 
willing to allow that the Homeric πίσυρες 
may be directly related to the Lesbian 
πέσσυρες, but he suggests that the Ionians 
borrowed the Acolic form of the numeral 
through commercial intercourse. In regard 
to Aeolic o for a (before liquids), he demurs 
to the evidence of πόρδαλις (for πάρδαλις) for 
no better reason than that the word itself is 
not of Greek origin. But we have a clear 
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example in the old formula ὄρχαμος ἀνδρῶν, 


if ὄρχαμος is connected with ἄρχω, and the 
old epithet ἀργειφόντης, assuming the deriva- 
tion trom daivw, whether the word is inter- 
preted ‘swiftly appearing’ or ‘making the 
light (or lightning) to appear.’ The difficult 
ἀίζηλος (or didyAos) may also be Aeolic. 
Hinrichs’ interpretation ‘ever visible’ 
(Aeolic di for dei, cf. ἀϊπάρθενος) gives the 
best sense in 77, ii. 318. The original form 
would appear to have been ἀΐδηλος, which 
was altered to distinguish it from ἀΐδηλος 
(‘destructive’). The evidence of Aeolic ε 


for a before p, which is deducible from 


Θερσίτης and other proper names, is not to 
be set aside simply because similar names 
occasionally appear in later times outside 
the Aeolian area ; though it is possible that 
θέρσος is an older form, rather than a dia- 
lectic variation, of θάρσος. (See Monro, in 
the Journal of Philology, vol. ix. p. 264.) 
Another Aeolic peculiarity (φ for 0) seems 
to have survived in the Homeric φῆρες for 
θῆρες (cf. Latin fera.) The fact that this 
form appears only as a personal name (of 
the Centaurs) may serve to explain the 
survival, but is no argument against the 
Aeolie origin of the word. The conversion 
of the digamma in ταλαύρινος equally implies 
the Aeolic v for a, if the word is written 
ταλα-ἔρινος and derived directly from 7(a)Aa 
= ‘to bear’ (‘ bearing a shield of ox-hide’). 
This substitution of v for F is undoubtedly 
characteristic of the Aeolic of Lesbos, and 
words of similar formation in Homer are 
numerous (6... καλαύροψ, etAnpa, ταναύπους, 
εὔκηλος, besides those above mentioned). 
The Homeric text abounds in instances of 
the Aeolic prefix Ca, occurring, just as might 


be anticipated, in ancient epithets, and espe-_ 


cially those of Aeolic towns. This evidence 
would remain equally applicable, even if it 
could be proved that fa was not used by 
itself as the equivalent of διά in the Lesbian 
poetry, as Sittl contends. (He takes leave, 
however, to alter ζά to διά in Sappho fr. 87, 
Ca 8 ἐλεξάμαν ὄναρ Κυπρογενήᾳ.) Nor is 
there any relevancy in the comparison 
between the Ionic variation λαγός for λαγώς, 


and the forms ἔρος and yéAos (with dative 


ἔρῳ, yAw, and accusative ἔρον, γέλον) which 
are common to the Homeric and the Aeolie 
dialect, and are quite distinct in their for- 
mation from the post-Homeric ἔρωτ- and 
γέλωτ-. 


Fick’s argument postulates these and — 


other occasional Aeolisms in the Homeric 
dialect ; but his special theory—that by far 
the greater portion both of the Jliad and 
Odyssey was originally composed in the 
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Aeolic dialect—depends, in the main, on 
those elements which belong to the very 
ground-work of the Homeric language, such 
as the alternative forms of the personal 
pronouns instanced above. Those who deny 
the composite character of the dialect can 
only meet the argument, which these forms 
supply, by maintaining that they co-existed 
with the others in the Ionic dialect, either 
as part of the ordinary speech or as poetical 
varieties. Sittl attempts to diminish the 
difficulty of this assumption, in reference to 
the pronouns, by changing ἄμμες and ὕμμες 
into dpés or ἅμμές (= ἀσμές) and ὑμμές 
(= jvopés), from which, he suggests, ἡμέες 
and ὑμέες may have been derived through 
ἡμές and ὑμές. But the theory of an old- 
Ionian origin rests on a very uncertain basis 
of conjecture. And, while the evidence of 
the extant Aeolic poetry undoubtedly sup- 
ports the theory of an Aeolian origin, as far 
as it goes, it will be shown that the evidence 
of the extant Ionic poetry tells the wrong 
way. 

Fick includes in the Aeolic element other 
forms, which must be regarded as funda- 
mental, e.g. the infinitive terminations -pevac 
and -μεν, the genitive endings -ao and -αων, 
and the genitives formed by the suffix -Oev 


(ἔμεθεν, σέθεν, FéOev), and the dative plural - 


ending -εσσι, which occurs uniformly in 
Aeolic and never in Icnic texts (except a 
dubious fragment of Ananias, ἀλλὰ πᾶσιν 
ἰχθύεσσιν). This Aeolic element, he holds, 
can only be explained on the supposition 
that it represents the original text, on which 
the Ionic forms were engrafted by a simple 
process (‘ganz roh und dusserlich’) of trans- 
lation. In order to test this theory, he has 
performed the reverse process—a retrans- 
lation into the Aeolie dialeet—with results, 
which may be thus summed up: (1) The 
intermixture of Aeolic and Ionic forms is 
determined by the metre. The Ionic forms 
are adhered to, as a rule, where the metre 
allows ; while the Aeolic forms are retained 
chiefly as a matterof metrical necessity or 
convenience. (2) Certain portions of the 
Iliad and Odyssey present obstacles to re- 
translation, such as imply that the author 
or authors of these sections composed them 
in the Ionic dialect, only copying the tra- 
ditional ‘Epic’ phrases. These additions 
consist, for the Jiiad, chiefly of passages 
inserted as connecting links to unite various 
episodes with the body of the poem, the 
episodes themselves having been composed 
at a somewhat earlier date by poets, perhaps 
of Ionian extraction, but well versed in the 
Aeolie dialect. The episodes in question are 





the Catalogue of the Ships (which was 
probably imported from the Cypria with 
some alteration), the meeting of Glaucus 
and Diomedes (74, vi. 119-236), the Embassy 
(bk. ix.), the Doloneia, the Shield of Achilles, 
and the Funeral Games. But the speech of 
Phoenix in the Embassy, and the Μάχη 
παραποτάμιος (bk. xv.) likewise betray an 
Tonic hand, being ‘ stark mit festen ionismen 
versetzt. For the Odyssey, the portions 
which Fick would assign on linguistic evi- 
dence to Jonian authorship, prove to be 
exactly identical with those which Kirchhoff, 
arguing from the subject-matter alone, had 
already assigned to an editor, who expanded 
the four component poems into nearly their 
present shape. 

Fick has made the further conjecture that 
the Ionic reviser, who completed the two 
poems, was the Cynaethus, whose memory 
is preserved in the account quoted from 
Hippostratus by the scholiast on Pindar, 
Nem. ii. 1. ‘The name of Homeridae was 
originally given to the descendants of Homer, 
who continued the recitation of his poetry. 
This was done subsequently by rhapsodists 
not connected with Homer by descent ; 
among these were conspicuous Cynaethus 
and his school, who are said to have com- 
posed many of the verses and inserted them 
in the poetry of Homer. This Cynaethus 
was a native of Chios. He is said to have 
composed the hymn to Apollo, the hymn 
thus entitled being one of the poems in- 
scribed as Homer’s. This Cynaethus first 
rhapsodised the Epic poetry of Homer at 
Syracuse in the 69th Olympiad, according to 
Hippostratus.’ The testimony of this writer 
is valuable on the point in question, as his 
special subject was Sicily. The other 
extracts collected by Carl Miiller show that 
he compiled quasi-historical records in the 
form of genealogies, embodying the local 
traditions. One fragment, for example, 
relates to the Cottytia, a festival celebrated 
in Sicily and at Corinth. The statement 
that this rhapsodist was also the composer 
of the hymn to (the Delian) Apollo is sup- 
ported not only by Pliny (1... iv. 12, 22) 
but by the internal evidence of the alter- 
native conclusion (vy. 14-18) adapted to a 
Syracusan audience. That he was the 
reviser of the Odyssey is rendered very 
probable by the interpolated reference to 
Ortygia (Od. v. 121-4), the forced allusion 
to the palm-tree by the altar of Apollo in 
Delos (vi. 161-7. Cf. the hymn, v. 18 and 
v. 117), and the marked references to Sicily 
and.South Italy (i. 184, xx. 383, xxiv. 211, 
338, 866 4.3). The completion of the J/iad 
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is ascribed to this poet par tly on the evidence 
of an interpolation in the ( Catalogue (11:1: 
594-600), describing the nimnarices of Tha- 
myris, the Thracian minstrel, whom the 
Homerids would claim as a predecessor, if 
not as an ancestor. The author of the hymn 
makes partic ‘ular mention of his blindness at 
the same time that he sings his own praise :— 
‘Fare ye well, ladies all, and bethink ye of 
me hereafter, when any of earthly kind 
coming hither, a stranger worn with travel, 
enquireth of you: ‘“ Damsels, what man 
among the minstrels who resort hither is most 
welcome unto you, and in whom do ye 
chiefly delight?” Then give ye a kindly 
answer, one and all: “’Tis a blind man, and 
he dwelleth in rugged Chios. His song will 


be prized even in aftertime.” And I will 
spread your renown upon the earth, as far 
as [ roam among the fair-lying cities of men.’ 
The whole tenour of this speech, as well as 
the mention of the poet’s migration, is 
certainly appropriate to the rhapsodist, who 
had made his name famous by his additions 
to ‘Homer.’ The object for which, accord- 
ing to Fick, these additions were made, was 
the competitive recitation by rhapsodists at 
the Delian festival, introduced, perhaps, 
about the time when the Ionian revolt was 
preparing and the Ionians were drawn to- 
gether by an impulse of patriotism. (Cf. 
Professor Sayce in the Academy, Nov. 15, 
1884). 
G. Ὁ. Warr. 


(70 be continued.) 


EARLY CLASSICAL MSS. 


Tue starting of a Classical Review in 
England affords an opportunity for attempt- 
ing a piece of work, which, if rightly carried 
out, will be of no small advantage to scholars 
who may be engaged upon the texts of Greek 
and Latin authors, and, it may be hoped, 
also of interest to students in general. This 
work is the compilation of a brief catalogue 
of all existing MSS. of Greek and Latin 
classical literature in the libraries of the 
United Kingdom. Such a scheme can only 
be successfully accomplished by cooperation ; 
but it may be anticipated that there will be 
no lack of assistance in the universities and 
large central libraries where the greater 
number of MSS. are accumulated. It may 
be objected that the catalogues of the several 
libraries should suffice ; but, as every librarian 
knows, older catalogues are far from accurate, 
particularly in the matter of assigning dates, 
and in most large libraries the catalogues 
are inconveniently numerous, requiring in 
some instances rather severe study for the 
digestion of their contents. Moreover, in 
some libraries the catalogues are still un- 
printed. To lead the way, then, in this 
proposal, I hope to contribute from time to 
time to the pages of the Classical Review 
concise descriptions of the MSS. of early 
Greek and Latin writers in the British 
Museum. As an introduction to the work, 
the present article may be devoted to a 
notice of the classical papyri, which, from 
their great antiquity, occupy a preeminent 
position of their own. 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Of the very few surviving classical Greek 
works written on papyrus, the most import- 
ant have, one by one, found their way into 
the British Museum, This is matter for 
consolation ; for the national collections are 
by no means strong in ancient copies of the 
Greek and Latin classics. In these days one 
cannot hope to make up much lost ground in 
this respect. The most precious vellum texts 
are already safely housed in public libraries. 

sut papyri may still be unearthed from the 
tombs of Egypt. The great collection of 
documents now at Vienna and Berlin, among 
which many rare fragments have already 
been brought to light, and which are being 
subjected to the close labour of competent 
scholars, will probably yield important 
results. And when we bear in mind that 
the papyri, which it is proposed to form the 
subject of the present paper, have all been 
purchased within the last thirty years, we 
need not altogether despair of the future. 

The Greek classical papyri of the British 
Museum are five in number. Two contain 
portions of two of the books of the lliad: 
three, the orations of Hyperides. They have 
all been described at some length in the 
Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the 
British Museum (part 1, Greek, London, 
1881); I will briefly sketch their history and 
palaeographical v alue. 

1. The Harris Homer (Papyrus evii.). 
This papyrus is in two fragments which 
were obtained by Mr. A. C. Harris of Alex- 
andria on two different occasions, in 1849 
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and 1850, from a tomb, known as the 
Crocodile Pit, at Ma’abdey near Monfalat, 
the second fragment being the first that was 
found. Both fragments were purchased for 
the Museum in 1872. They contain portions 
of book xviii. of the Jliad, viz. (1) lines 1— 
171 and, in a broken column, the first words 
of ll. 172—218, and (2) ll. 311—617. The 
papyrus is much discoloured, so much so 
indeed that the text requires a good light 
for the rather painful process of reading. 
For this reason it has been printed in full in 
the Catalogue. The writing is in slender 
uncials, generally upright, sometimes almost 
sloping back to the left. The regularity of 
the hand and its natural freedom, without 
trace of the artificiality which can generally 
be detected in imitative writing, has led me 
to venture toassign this papyrus to the first 
century B.c. But our palaeographical know- 
ledge of these remote times is still but 
scanty. ‘The documents are rare, and until 
more are brought to light, and until sufficient 
facsimiles are printed and collected together, 
we cannot hope to attain to that exact edu- 
cation of the eye which familiarity with the 
objects alone can give. I may notice in this 
place that a remarkably bad facsimile of a 
few lines from this Homer which was printed 
in Gerhard’s Archdolog. Zeitung, 1849, gave 
birth to the myth that the rough breathing 
appears in the line of writing in the shape 
of an open a, which has been quoted as a 
noteworthy fact in the handbooks on Greek 
Palaeography. 

2. The Bankes Homer (Papyrus exiv.). 
This papyrus is in one piece, measuring 
upwards of seven feet, and containing six- 
teen columns of writing. It was bought by 
Mr. W. J. Bankes at Elephantine, in 1821, 
and passed into possession of the British 
Museum in 1879. The text is book xxiv. 
of the /iiad, wanting the first 126 lines ; 
well known by the collation published by 
George Cornewall Lewis in the Cambridge 
Philological Museum, in 1832. This is one 
of the few surviving MSS. which contain 
stichometrical notes, every hundred lines 
being numbered in the margin. From its 
first discovery the Bankes Homer has taken 
high rank as a most ancient MS., and has 
been quoted with veneration in palaeo- 
graphical and other works. In the Museum 
Catalogue, however, it is assigned to the 
second century of our era. This later date 
will probably prove in the end to be much 
nearer the mark than the more remote 
century before Christ in which it has been 
placed. The writing is in round uncials and 
much more nearly resembles the book-hand 


of the early Biblical Codices of the fourth 
and fifth centuries than the writing of the 
Ptolemaic period. 

The papyri containing the orations of 
Hyperides are, as already stated, three in 
number, that is, they form three numbers 
in the Museum Catalogue. Two of them, 
however, originally formed part of the same 
roll and must be taken together. The evil 
practice of the Arabs, who break up papyri 
which they discover in order to make, 
as they think, better bargains by disposing 
of them piecemeal, is answerable for their 
mutilated condition. All the extant works 
of the Athenian orator are included in the 
Museum fragments. 

3 and 4. The oration of Hyperides for 
Lycophron (Papyrus exv.) and the oration 
against Demosthenes respecting the Treasure 
of Harpalus (Papyrus eviii.). The first is 
a very fine specimen, more than eleven 
feet in length, and contains forty-nine 
columns of writing. Mr, Joseph Arden pur- 
chased it, in 1847, at Gournou, in the 
district of Western Thebes. It was bought 
for the Museum in 1879; by a strange co- 
incidence on the same day on which the 
Bankes Homer was also acquired. The 
second is in thirty-three fragments, which 
came into possession of Mr. Harris in 1847, 
and passed to the Museum in 1872. The 
texts of both orations are known by the fac- 
simile editions of Prof. Churchill Babington 
and Mr. Harris. As to the date of the 
writing of this fine MS. there are various 
opinions. It is in very beautifully-formed 
uncials of, apparently, an unusual type. It 
has been assigned to as early a period as the 
second century B.c. The Museum Catalogue 
makes it a century younger. Dr. Blass 
goes further: he would place it as low as 
the period of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
We must be content for the present to leave 
the question open and await more light. 

5. The Funeral Oration of Hyperides in 
honour of Leosthenes, the Athenian general, 
and his comrades who fell in the Lamian 
war, B.C. 323 (Papyrus xcviii.). This papyrus, 
in fragments, was purchased in 1857 from 
Rev. H. Stobart, who procured it in the 
previous year from the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. It is well known by the edition of 
Prof. Churchill Babington. Palaeographically, 
it has a special interest. On the reverse 
side is written, among other matter, a horo- 
scope, cast for a person born at the end of 
the first, or in the middle of the second, 
century. It was naturally inferred that this 
was an addition written after the oration 
had been inscribed on the other side. The 
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case is, however, exactly the reverse. Dr. 
Blass, from a close scrutiny of the joints in 
the papyrus and for other reasons, has con- 
clusively shown that the horoscope is in fact 
on the face of the roll, and the oration on 
the back; and his suggestion that the latter 
is merely a student’s exercise is supported 
by the existence of many clerical faults and 
by the character of the writing, which is in 
the roughly-formed uncial letters of ap- 
parently an unpractised hand. These facts 
bring down the date of the MS. to the second 
century of the Christian era. 

Before concluding, it may be of interest 
to draw attention to a MS. in the Museum 
which bears internal and pretty conclusive 
evidence of having been copied from a pro- 
totype written on papyrus. This evidence 
consists in the gaps left blank in the text 
by the very conscientious or very ignorant 
scribe. The MS. in question is the Harley 
MS. 5792 (Cat. Anc. MSS. p. 10), containing 
a Greek and Latin glossary copied in the 
seventh century. The words in the two 
languages being written in parallel columns, 
it is evident that the scribe has followed 
exactly the arrangement of the prototype, 
which must have been, in places, in a very 
imperfect condition. From the exact way 
in which the seribe has copied only what he 
saw, arranging his letters on the plan of the 
text before him, we can trace the actual 
shapes of the lacunae; and these shapes 
lead us to the conclusion that the lacunae 
were caused by actual rents or holes rather 
than by abrasions, and that the material 
was papyrus and not vellum, The strongest 
piece of evidence occurs in that part of the 


glossary which contains words beginning 
with zed. Here there occurs a lacuna in 
which several successive words in the Greek 
have entirely disappeared with the exception 
of those three initial letters, or at most four 
letters, while the beginnings of the Latin 
equivalents are also mutilated. In this in- 
stance there has evidently been a large hole 
in the prototype, having on one side an 
almost even edge cutting the Greek words 
vertically, Papyrus, as we know, is a 


material which splits up just in the way in- — 


dicated by the even edge of the lacuna; 
whereas a hole in vellum or a defacement 
upon it would scarcely follow such a straight 
line. Although not bearing directly upon 
the present argument, it is interesting to 
know that such glossaries were actually 
written on papyrus, although the example 
on record is not earlier than the sixth 
century, whereas the prototype of the Harley 
MS. was probably, from its mutilated con- 
dition, of a much older date. In the Com- 
ment. Soc. Gottingen, iv. (1820), p. 156, and 
Rhein. Museum, v. (1837), p. 301, the frag- 
ments of such a glossary are described. In 
conclusion it may be noted that exact line- 
for-line or page-for-page reproduction in the 
middle ages of ancient prototypes was, we 
know, practised not only in cases where, as 
in the Harley glossary, the nature of the 
text required it, but also where illustrative 
drawings accompanied the text and where it 
was therefore necessary to maintain the 
proper arrangement between text and draw- 
ing. Some examples of this will have to be 
considered hereafter. 
KE. Maunpr Tompson, 


THE REFORMED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


For years the prevailing pronunciation of 
Latin in England has been condemned by 
all competent judges ; and still it has been 
thought a hopeless task to supplant it. But 
within the last few months the prospect has 
suddenly brightened ; and the hope that 
some day the ancient Latin tongue would 
receive its rights has grown into an expecta- 
tion that this some day will be soon. The 
Cambridge Philological Society, stimulated 
by the efforts of teachers who felt that the 
old pronunciation and, still more, the jargon 
of old and new together, was an intolerable 
burden and anomaly, issued to its members 


a scheme of pronunciation prepared for that 
purpose which, after running the gauntlet 
of searching criticism, has been published, 
with certain modifications, in a pamphlet 
published by Messrs Triibner, and entitled 
The Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan 
Period. 'The scheme was most favourably 
received by members of the Society, both 
resident and non-resident ; how favourably, 
may be judged from the fact that out of 
twenty-seven lecturers in Cambridge, twenty- 
five were in favour of a reform in the direc- 
tion proposed, while out of thirteen head- 
masters, professors, assistant-masters, not 
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resident in Cambridge, only one was opposed 
to all reform, the remainder, including six 
head-masters, either already using the new 
pronunciation or being willing to adopt it if 
adopted in the Universities. With the final 
consideration and adoption of the scheme 
arose the question of its introduction into 
practical teaching. This question was ob- 
viously twofold : part relating to Cambridge, 
and part to the outer world. The reformed 
pronunciation, it was clear, could be intro- 
duced into Cambridge without much difficulty. 
A committee was accordingly appointed, and 
subsequently enlarged, so as to be repre- 
sentative of the whole University, for that 
purpose. They have communicated with all 
the classical professors and lecturers of the 
University asking them to use the pronun- 
ciation of Latin recommended in the scheme 
in their teaching, and to report any difficulties 
that they find in using it to the committee. 
Without being too sanguine, we may say 
that the reformed pronunciation of Latin 
will be generally, if not universally, adopted 
throughout Cambridge in the Michaelmas 
term. The other question was one of con- 
siderably greater difficulty, and importance. 
Cambridge, although ready and willing to 
set her own house in order, and undesirous 


of seeing a genuine movement in favour of . 


reform pass again into inertia, could not 
take upon herself singlehanded the intro- 
duction of the new pronunciation throughout 
the country. Proposals for cooperation were 
made to Oxford, and responded to in a like 
spirit. The Oxford Philological Society, 
having considered The Pronunciation of Latin 
in the Augustan Period, have passed two 
resolutions, one expressing their general 
agreement with the views proposed, and 
another their opinion that it is generally 
desirable that the scheme should be adopted 
in practice, and singling out certain points 
as specially important. The agreement of 
the two Societies, which will no doubt have 
further practical issues, is the greatest step 
which has hitherto been gained. But that 
there are difficulties still in the way, some 
real and some imaginary, cannot be gainsaid ; 
and with these, so far as they concern the 
‘scheme’ itself, we now propose to deal. It 
is frequently, if silently, assumed, that Latin 
pronunciation is not sufficiently ascertained 
to admit of the promulgation of a scheme. 
This view is based upon an error. Un- 
doubtedly there are disputed points within 
its range. But they are comparatively few 
and unimportant; and no body of scholars, 
however chosen, who understood the question, 
could draw up a scheme which would differ 


in general effect and essential particularsfrom 
the present one. Another fallacy hardly 
less mischievous is the assumption that we 
should begin with the whole of the changes 
at once. No such change can be made all 
at once. With the best intentions it is im- 
possible to change the whole of our pro- 
nunciation suddenly. But the ideal should 
be always kept in view, and fresh advances 
continually made. To come to details, we 
see that a very large proportion of the 
difficulty of the reformed pronunciation arises 
not from the fact that we do not possess the 
equivalent sounds in English ; but from the 
fact that the Latin letter has usually a 
different value in English. This is the case 
with ὥ, ὦ, 2, ὦ, τι, 6, final, th, ph (see below), 
ὁ consonant (7), % consonant (v). To take 
one or two examples, it is just as easy to us 
to pronounce res as race as to pronounce it 
reeze, to pronounce was as wakce as to pro- 
nounce it vass,; but the analogy of English 
spelling suggests the other pronunciation. 
The whole difficulty arises from not treating 
Latin as French or German, that is asa foreign 
language in which the native pronunciation 
of the letters is to be discarded. If Latin 
were a spoken language, no one would think 
of pronouncing nanus nainus, any more than 
of pronouncing πο ain. Next come the 
sounds which can be easily learnt from 
French, several of the vowels, the rolled r 
(also in Scotch), the dentals ¢, d, n, J, 8. 
That the tongue did touch the teeth in the 
Latin sounds is certain; and there is no 
difficulty in making it do so. But as the 
acoustic difference between the English and 
Latin sounds is not great, it is not a point 
that need be insisted on at first. The vowels 
of maximus (maxwmus) and zythum are 
found in French and German. But that 
they should be given in Latin at present is 
perhaps too much to expect. The aspirates 
ch, th, ph, if it be found too difficult to 
pronounce them as ὦ, ¢, p, followed by ἢ, 
should at least be given by ὦ, t¢, p. The 
point of the scheme which involves most 
doubt and difficulty is that of final -m, and 
its discussion has been properly placed in a 
footnote. It is perhaps beyond hope that a 
pitch accent will be heard on English lips, 
but the hammering English accent might be 
so far mitigated as to allow the post-accentual 
syllables to have their proper length. The 
desirability of giving the quantities is ad- 
mitted on all. hands; but to do so properly 
requires some patience and practice. To 
sum up: all that really can be matter of 
dowbt is the exact pronunciation of certain 
vowels (6, 0, 2, y), the precise value of w con- 
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sonant which is in any case very nearly 
rendered by English w, perhaps also that of 
the diphthongs ae, oe, and final m. In all 
other cases the correct representative is either 
actually an English sound, and this in the 


great majority of the sounds, or one which 
is actually taught in our schools to the 
classes that are learning French. 


J. P. PostGare. 





ON SOME POLITICAL TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(Concluded from page 8.) 


Δῆμος, ads. 


There are other political terms which are 
conspicuous by their absence from the New 
Testament. Δῆμος occurs only four times in 
the New Testament. The LXX. never use 
it except for a subdivision of the people, 
after the analogy of the Attic ‘demes.’ 
Δημηγορεῖν in the New Testament means to 
address a multitude, but not in a consti- 
tutional assembly; thus Acts xii. 21: ὁ 
Ἡρώδης ἢ ἐδημηγόρει pos αὐτούς. Δῆμος 
occurs in the same passage (Acts xii, 22): 
ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐπεφώνει, Θεοῦ φωνή, κ-τ.λ. Also 
in Acts xvii. 5: 
᾿Ιάσονος ἐζήτουν αὐτοὺς προαγαγεῖν εἰς τὸν δῆμον, 
—in both texts it means multitude, or rabble. 
Tt is twice used in the narrative of the 
Ephesian riot (Acts xix. 30, 33): Παύλου 
δὲ βουλομένου εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν δῆμον, ὁ δὲ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος .. . ἤθελεν ἀπολογεῖσθαι τῷ δήμῳ. 
We are however expressly told that this 
was a tumult (στάσις, συστροφή and not an 
ἔννομος ἐκκλησία, VV. 40, 39), and it only 
receives the name of ἐκκλησία at its orderly 
and formal dismissal: καὶ ταῦτα εἰπών (80. 
ὁ γραμματεύς) ἀπέλυσε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν (ν. 41). 
We cannot be mistaken in supposing that 
one reason why the Jews avoided the word 
δῆμος as a name of the ‘people of God’ was 
because the term had been discredited by 
the decline of Greek freedom, and the idea 
of democracy could not survive in a political 
wherein despotism prevailed. 
Moreover δῆμος was a term at once too 
technical, and too strictly civie to designate 
the members not so much of a city as of a 
nation, ‘The word λαός was just the word 
required, It had very noble associations in 
the past history of Greek life. It was a 
great word with Homer. ‘Though rarely 
found in old Attic prose, it is a favourite 
with the poets. It was familiar to Attic 
ears in the herald’s formula ‘Axovere λέῳ, and 
was perpetuated in social life through names 
like Λαοδίκη, ᾿Αγησίλαος, which will always 
be found to carry a certain dignity with 
them. Jt was used by Plato and again by 


‘ ,ὔ, - > , 
καὶ ἐπιστάντες τῇ οἰκίᾳ. 


nat mosphere 


Polybius ; but it was reserved for Jewish 
lips to give the word a sacred significance 
and a world-wide currency. 


Ἔθνος. 


Ἔθνος, the correlative of λαός in the 
mouth of Hellenistic Jews, was a word that 
never had any importance as a political term 
until after Alexander. It was when Hel- 
lenism pushed on eastward, and the policy 
of Alexander and his successors founded 
cities as outposts of trade and civilisation, 
that the contrast was felt and expressed 
between πόλεις and ἔθνη. Hellenic life 
found its normal type in the πόλις, and 
barbarians who lived κατὰ κώμας or in some 
less organised form were ἔθνη | Droysen 
has illustrated this in his //e//enismus (iil. 
1, p. 31-32). He cites e.g. Arrian, Jndica, 
40: Σουσίοις δὲ πρόσοικοι ὅτι εἰσὶν οἱ Οὔξιοι, 
λέλεκταί μοι: κατάπερ Μάρδοι μὲν Πέρσησι 
προσεχέες οἰκέουσι, λῃσταὶ καὶ οὗτοι, Κοσσαῖοι 
δὲ Μήδοισι. καὶ ταῦτα πάντα τὰ ἔθνεα ἡμέ- 
poor ᾿Αλέξανδρος... καὶ πόλιας ἐπέκτισε 
τοῦ μὴ νομάδας ἔτι εἶναι, ἀλλὰ ἀρυτῆρας καὶ 
γῆς ἐργάτας, κιτιλ. So in the great Smyrna 
inscription (at Oxford, C.l.G@. 3137, line 
11): ἔγραψεν δὲ πρὸς τοὺς βασιλεῖς Kat τοὺς 
δυνάστας καὶ τὰς πόλεις καὶ τὰ ἔθνη. So Teles 
apud Stob. vol. ii. p. 66 (Teubner text) ἔνιοι 
δέ ye καὶ φρουροῦσι τὰς πόλεις παρὰ βασιλεῦσι 
καὶ ἔθνη πιστεύονται κιτιλ. (are employed by 
kings to garrison the cities or are put in 
charge of peoples). In Polybius vii. 9, 
πόλεις καὶ ἔθνη are contrasted repeatedly, and 
we have also βασιλέων καὶ πόλεων καὶ ἐθνέων, 
At the same time because ἔθνος was thus 
opposed to πόλις it was used not seldom for 
‘ax district united by a federal league.’ So 
Polybius xxvii. 2: τὸ δὲ Βοιωτῶν ἔθνος ἐπὶ 
πολὺν χρόνον συντετηρηκὸς τὴν κοινὴν συμπο- 
λιτείαν . .. κατελύθη καὶ διεσκορπίσθη κατὰ 
πόλεις. Ata later date I find ἔθνος used for 
the inhabitants of a Roman province (érap- 
χεία) : instances may be found in the passages 
cited by Marquardt, Rim. Alt. iv. p. 374 
note, and in Wood's Jascriptions from the 
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Odeum (Ephesus), No. 1. These various 
uses of ἔθνος in the Gentile world are exactly 
reproduced in its employment by the LXX. 
and the New Testament. Usually it de- 
scribes the pagan world, outside the Jewish 


Church. Yet it does occasionally stand for 
the λαός itself : τοῦ ἔθνους τοῦ Ae δε ζων (Acts 
x. 22). In Acts xxiv. 3, 10 the shade of 


meaning is ambiguous, and may refer less to 
the nationality ‘of the Jews than to their 
grouping into a Roman province; but verse 
17 is decisive: ἐλεημοσύνας ποιήσων εἰς TO 
ἔθνος pov. So also in Acts xxvi. 4, xxviil. 
19, and elsewhere in St. Luke and St. John. 


Ἐκκλησία. 

Next we must notice the names of public 
assemblies in the New Testament »-τ- ἐκκλησία, 
συναγωγή. βουλευτης, γερουσία, συνέδριον. 

Concerning the all important word ἐκ- 
κλησία 1 merely observe in passing that we 
must banish from our minds all remembrance 
of its etymology from ἐκ-καλέσαι (however 
correct in itself), inasmuch as the ἐκκλησία 
always and everywhere in Greece was the 
reverse of an exclusive assembly. Indeed it 
was the most inclusive word in existence 
for a constitutional assembly, embracing 
all free citizens of full age, excluding only 
aliens, females and ἄτιμοι. This is worth 
remembering in view of comments like that 
of St. Augustine (Jn Ep. Rom. Inch. Expos. 
T. 111. Pt. 1. p. 925): ‘ Ecclesia ex vocatione 
appellata,’—a form of comment which I 
have met with occasionally in modern Cal- 
vinist manuals (comp. Pearson On the Creed, 
Art. ix. ch. 1, § 3 note, where his good sense 
and good scholarship do not fail him), The 
Christian ἐκκλησία, if it is to be true to the 
political origin of its name, must include all 
those who are enfranchised by Baptism 
unless they be excommunicate. 


Συναγωγή. 


Συναγωγή in the LXX. is nearly synony- 
mous with ἐκκλησία, see the phrase Lev. vii. 
on ‘ πᾶσαν τὴν συναγωγὴν ἐκκλησίασον ἐπὶ τὴν 
θύραν τῆς σκηνῆς τοῦ μαρτυρίου : so Numb, xx, 
8; Josh. xviii. 1, ete. In old Attic συναγωγή 
was used of the convening of a board : 
yoyns δὲ τῶν λογιστῶν βουλὴ αὐτοκράτωρ 
ἔστω (Manual, No. 37) : : similarly ἐν τᾷ 
πρώτᾳ συννόμῳ συναγωγᾷ τῶν συν ἔδρων, 1.6. 
of the senate of Andania (Andania decree, 
Dittenberger, Sy//, No. 388, line 49 : Ist cent. 
Bic ἴπ the «Will of Epikteta’ (2nd or 3rd 
cent. B.c. CI.G. 2448) συναγωγή denotes the 
‘assembling’ of the θίασος or corporation 
founded _by the bequest. In C.L.G. 3069 
συναγωγή denotes a θίασος of Attalists (605) 


ovva- 


of the 2nd cent. ΒΟ, The word therefore 
before its adoption by the Jews, had formerly 
a perfectly neutral sense of ‘convening’ an 
assembly, with a tendency as time went on 
to become appropriated to the assembling of 
a sacred brotherhood. Once only in the 
New Testament is ov αγωγή used (if then) of 

Christian assembly, in James 11, 2, and 
then it refers to Jewish Christians. ’Eiour- 
αγωγή occurs twice in the New Testament, 
in Heb. x. 25 of the assembling of the 
Church on earth, in 2 Thess. ii. i of the 
reunion of the Church in glory. 


Βουλη 


The word βουλή has a very slight hold 
upon the LXX.; they never use it in a 
technical sense: eg. Ps. 1. 5: ἐν βουλῇ 
1 Mace. xiv. 22, in what purports 
to be a letter from Sparta, τὰ εἰρημένα ἐν ταῖς 
βουλαῖς τοῦ δήμου (!!). The title BovAevtns 
occurs twice in a colourless sense in Job iil. 
14; xu. 17: and Dr. Field (on Acts un. 24) 
notices that the translator of Job aimed at 
an artificial classicalism. In the New Tes- 
tament βουλή signifies counsel, never council. 
In St. Mark xv. 43 Joseph of Arimatheia is 
styled εὐσχήμων βουλευτής : St. Luke (xxiii. 
50) says of him βουλευτὴς ὑπάρχων. In both 
passages the word appears to denote mem- 
bership of the Sanhedrin ; but both SS. Mark 
and Luke are writing for Gentile readers. 
Otherwise βουλή and βουλευτής were not 
technical terms among the Jews for their 
Sanhedrin, although we find in Josephus, 

Bell. all il. 17 Ss οἵ tS GOs καὶ οἱ βου- 
λευταί: and Ant. xx. 1 ὃ 2, in an edict of 
Claudius : Ἱεροσολυμιτῶν ἄρχουσι βουλῇ δήμῳ 


> ἊΝ ,ὔ \ 
Ἰουδαίων παντὶ ἔθνει. 


a , - 
δικαίων + 


’ὔ 
Τερουσία, πρεσβύτεροι, συνέδριον. 


Why then this omission of βουλή and 
βουλευτής, terms which designate the most 
important feature in Greek civie life? And 
why in their place do we find γερουσία, 
συνέδριον, πρεσβύτεροι 1 

Fully to answer this question would take 
us too far away from our present object into 
the details of Greek political antiquities. It 
is enough to say that the βουλή, organised 
after the Attic model, was the key-stone of 
old Greek democracy. And as such, it was 
naturally no favourite with the despotisms 
that succeeded Alexander. Antigonus and 
Demetrius were the last potentates who 
affected to be partial to democracy. From 
their downfall at Ipsus B.c. 301, we may 
date the destruction of free government in 
Greek—cities. At Ephesus we know from 
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Strabo, as compared with the extant inscrip- 
tions, exactly what took place. Lysimachus 
allowed the forms of democracy to go on as 
before: but he established a new board, a 
γερουσία, and its influence was practically 
dominant. We know nothing of the num- 
bers of this board, nor of their mode of 
appointment. We do not certainly know 
what were their legal functions. Those who 
desire to read the best published discussion 
of this matter should consult the essay of 
Menadier already quoted (Qua condicione 
Ephesii, ete. p. 48 foll.). In part iii. of the 
Greek inscriptions in the British Museuin, 
now in the press, 1 have had to go over the 
ground afresh, and restate the question. My 
results are these :— 

(1) The βουλή all over Greece declined in 
importance, and became a mere honorary 
corporation in the times of the Diadochi and 
of the Roman senatorial government. 

(2) The case of Ephesus is by no means 
solitary. Not only at Ephesus, but in cities 
all over Greece, we hear of a γερουσία in 
Roman imperial times ; and the presumption 
is, that what Lysimachus founded in the 
cities of his dominion, the Romans deliberately 
encouraged everywhere. 

(3) The functions of the Gerousia were 
probably, in the first instance, religious and 
ecclesiastical. Thus at Ephesus, I believe 
the Gerousia to have taken in charge the 
revenues and general administration of the 
Artemision only ; although from this vantage 
ground its influence and power was felt in 
all matters of civil administration. 

(4) At Ephesus and elsewhere it is abun- 
dantly certain that of πρεσβύτεροι and τὸ 
were convertible terms with 
γερουσία. Assuming these statements to be 
true (and I think they can be proved beyond 
dispute), we have at once a complete account 
of the origin of the word Sanhedrin for the 
sacred council of the Jews. We also under- 
stand why γερουσία (Acts v. 21), and not 
βουλή, was its recognised Greek name ; while 
ot πρεσβύτεροι are simply the members of the 
γερουσίας. All these terms, so familiar to us 
first in their Jewish, and afterwards in their 
Christian usage, had been commonly em- 
ployed before, in a precisely analogous sense, 
in Graeco-Roman civic life, 


pm 
συνεόριον 


Ἄρχων. 


J need say nothing on the word ἄρχων after 
the excellent remarks of Schiirer (p. 18 foll.). 
He shows from Jewish inscriptions what the 
use of the word in Greek politics would sug- 
gest, that with the Jews oi ἄρχοντες were the 
official members, the executive of the γερουσία. 


In the New Testament the word is of frequent 
occurrence. 
Πρεσβεύω. 

Some other New Testament words have 
interesting political associations. Thus the 
office of ambassador (πρεσβεία, Luke xiv. 32 ; 
xix. 14 ; πρεσβεύω, 2 Cor. v. 20 ; Eph. vi. 20), 
was in everyday use in the intercourse 
between the Greek cities, and between them 
and the kings. 

᾿Ιδιώτης. 


The word ἰδιώτης, though of common use in 
classical Greek for a ‘layman’ in contrast 
with the professors of any kind of art, yet 
perhaps in the New Testament hardly lost 
the memory of its political origin. 

Acts iv. 13, ἀγράμματοί εἰσι καὶ ἰδιῶται we. 
not of the official class. 

1 Cor. xiv. 16: τὸν τόπον τοῦ ἰδιώτου. ) . 

» 23, 24: ἄπιστος ἢ ἰδιώτης. ᾿ es 
a member of the Christian ἐκκλησία, but an 
ignorant one. 

» Cor. =i. Ὃς: 
speaker.’ 


ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ = ‘nO 


Κηρυξ. 

It was reserved for the Gospel to give 
strange dignity and world-wide importance 
to the κῆρυξ (κηρύσσω, κήρυγμα) a well-known 
subordinate figure in every Greek assembly, 
in public games, or other formal gathering. 

"EKOdtkos, ἐκδικεῖν. 

It has occurred to me whether the favourite 
LXX. and New Testament terms ἔκδικος, 
ἐκδικέω, ἐκδίκησις (in the post-classical sense 
of ‘avenger’ &c.) may not be derived from 
the official "Exdcxos (compare σύνδικος), ἃ spe- 
cial advocate (champion) of a city (Cic. ad 
Fam, xiii. 50). The word is not uncommon 
in the Graeco-Roman inscriptions ; and the 
office of the ἔκδικος was important and fre- 
quently called into use by the Greek cities 
under Roman rule. 


Δόγμα. 

Δόγμα was not the regular word in repub- 
lican Greece for a decree of the boule and 
demos : the technical term was ψήφισμα, and 
δόγμα (or rather τὰ δόξαντα, τὸ δεδογμένα) an 
occasional synonym, ‘The following passage 
of Thucydides illustrates what I mean (iii. 
49; when the Athenians countermand their 
cruel decree respecting Mytilene): ἡ μέν 
ἔφθασε τοσοῦτον ὅσον Ἰ]άχητα ἀνεγνωκέναι τὸ 
ψήφισμα καὶ μέλλειν δράσειν τὰ δεδογμένα x.7.A. 
The instances οἵ δόγμα quoted from the 
orators by L. and 8. s.v. prove no more than 
this. In later Greek we find δόγματι some- 
times for the decrees of the Areopagus, C.J.A. 


«δά, ἀπ 2 0 


a ἃ 
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ili. 687, 704, 7206, 8366, 687a. Occasionally 
it occurs elsewhere, as in Crete, C./.G', 2593 
—2597 ; 3049 from Sibyrtos in Crete; 1193 
from Asine and Hermione in Argolis. But 
the special use of the word δόγμα was for a 
decree of the Roman Senate (Senatus Con- 
sultum, decreto Senatus) :— 


C.I.G. 2486. Astypalaea, B.c. 105. 
i> Dold 
» 9107. Smyrna, temp. Hadrian. 


» 2905. Priene, B.c. 135. 

Mommsen’s Marmor Ancyranum, iv. 17, 
temp. Augusti. 

Hicks, Manual, 200, Miletus, B.c. 135. 

CLA. ii. 424, Attica, 2nd cent. B.c. 

Δογματίζειν is also found :— 

τὰ δογματισθέντα of Senatus consulta, Asty- 
palaea, B.c. 105, CZ. 2485. 

δογματίζω to decree (honours), of a Greek 
decree of Cyme, temp. Augusti, C./.G. 3524. 

δογματίζω in a decree of a θίασος (Naples, 
late) C_LG. 5785. 

Side by side with this political use of δόγμα, 
δογματίζω was their philosophical use for 
the placita philosophorum, which needs no 
illustration from me. 

The words are used literally by St. Luke, 
ii. 1, Acts xvii. 7, of- the decrees of the Em- 
peror ; and in Acts xvi. 4, of the decrees of 


the Council at Jerusalem. St. Paul used the 


words in a figurative sense, Eph. ii. 15 ; Col. 
ii. 14. And he invents a new and startling 
meaning for δογματίζω, doypariler be —‘ decree- 
ridden,’ Col. ii. 20. The general idea conveyed 
by the word was a positive ordinance, eman- 
ating from a distant and unquestionable 
authority. 

Let me add a word or two concerning the 
document issued by the Council at Jerusalem. 
Tt is interesting to note how it conforms in 
various particulars to the usual type of Greek 
public documents. It is a letter, introducing 
to the notice of the readers a formal decree ; 
though the decree is not appended to the let- 
ter as was usually the case (ep. e.g. No. 200 of 
my Manual), but is worked into the latter por- 
tion of the Epistle itself. I observe the 
following points of resemblance to regular 
Greek documents :— 

1. The salutation χαίρειν etc., only found 
besides in the New Testament in St. Luke’s 
preface, in Lysias’s letter, and the opening of 
St. James’s Epistle. 

2. The closing farewell: ἔρρωσθε (in Acts 
xxill. 30 omitted). 


3. The preamble commencing’ with 
Ἐπειδή. 

4, The formal word ἔδοξε, bis, vv. 25, 
28 


5. The sending of envoys to deliver the 


decree, and to say the same by word of 
mouth. 

I may remark on two points of interpre- 
tation in this document. 

1. γενομένοις ὁμοθυμαδὸν is only a strong 
expression for ‘assembled all together’ (so 
Acts v. 12; xii. 20). The decree is not the 
manifesto of a cabal or a faction, but a de- 
cree of the entire Church convened together. 

2. That τὰ αὐτά must mean ‘the same as 
the contents of the decree following’ is made 
absolutely certain by a comparison of a com- 
mon formula in Greek decrees: let me cite 
an example from a recently published decree 
of Priené in acknowledgment of a decree 
brought by an envoy from Alexandria Troas : 
ἐπελθὼν δὲ καὶ Νικασαγόρας ἐπί te τὴν βουλὴν 
καὶ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ἀκουλούθως διελέγη τοῖς ἐν τῷ 
ψηφίσματι κατακεχωρισμένοις. Or this from a 
letter of Lysimachus to Priené: [οἱ zap’ ὑμῶν 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς πρ]εσβευταὶ ᾿Αντισθένη[ς καὶ ot σὺν 
αὐτῷ. . .. Tilo τε ψήφισμα [ἀπεδόσαν] ἡμῖν 
κ[αὶ αὐτ]οὶ. . . . διελέγησαν παραπλησίως τοῖς 
ἐν τῷ [ψηφί]σματι γεγραμμένοις, ἐμφανίζοντες 
κιτιλ Instances of this kind I might mul- 
tiply to any extent. 


Διαλέγεσθαι. 


Let me add that there is a large group of 
words employed in the New Testament which 
though not confined in secular Greek to the 
language of politics, yet were so frequently 
and systematically employed in public docu- 
ments, that probably their precise shade of 
meaning can better be determined from 
inscriptions than from any other source. 

Such a word is διαλέγεσθαι, διαλεγῆναι, 
διαλεχθῆναι, which occurs in the last two 
quotations. In these instances, and many 
more of the same type, διαλέγομα! has not the 
sense of arguing or of conversing, but means 
primarily toaddressanassembly,ora king. In 
the New Testament, with the exception of 
St. Mark ix. 34, it always is used of address- 
ing, preaching, lecturing, and these instances 
are all from the Acts. 


e ’ ε ‘ 
υἱοθεσία, ὑοθεσία. 


I may note that in Greece, before the 
Roman Conquest, the custom of adoption had 
become frequent. In public documents, 
phrases like the following are of common 
occurrence (I quote from a Rhodian decree 
of the 2nd century B.c.): Εὐφανίσκος Kad- 
λιξείνου Kal’ ὑοθ] ε]σίαν δὲ Νικασιδάμου.2 When 
St. Paul employs the word υἱοθεσία in his 

1 Gxeek Inscriptions in the British Museum, part iii. 


section I,-Nos. 419, 402. 
> [bid. No. 403;-Hne_2. 
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Epistles, we need not suppose that he bor- 
rowed the idea, any more than he took the 
word, from Roman usage. 


Μαρτυρεῖσθαι. 

I have observed in later Greek documents 
the use of μαρτυρεῖσθαι μαρτυρία ἴον ‘the good 
name’ witnessed of a man, just in the sense 
which is employed so powerfully in the New 
‘Testament (e.g. Heb. x1.). See a Galatian hono- 
rary dedication, Bulletin de Correspondance 
“εἰ nique, 1883, p. 19: Σιλουανὸν Ἡλώου. 
[ret|unbevta [ὑπ͵]ὸὺ φυλῆς κ]αὶ ματυϊρ]ηθέντα 
ὑ[πὸ] βουλῆς κιτιλ. And Wood’s Inscription 
Srom the Great Theatre, No. 1, Column 6, 
lines 15 and 21: 
οὐμενον. 


μαρτυρίας καὶ τειμῆς ἀξι- 


Φιλοτιμεῖσθαι, φιλοτιμία. 


I conclude with φιλοτιμία, φιλοτιμεῖσθαι 
perhaps the very commonest words in Greek 
honorary decrees, so common that it would 
be difficult to find an ee ary decree with- 
out them (see eg. C.L.A. li. passim, or any 
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volume of Greek decrees). The following 
are specimens of the usual phraseology : 
ἐπαινέσαι εὐσεβείας ἕνεκα τῆς εἰς τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ 
φιλοτιμίας τῆς εἰς τὴν βουλὴν καὶ τὸν δῆμον--- 
τοὺς φιλότιμουμένους πρὸς (εἰς ΟΥ περὶ) τὸν 
δῆμον---ἔπεμψαν τὴν πομπὴν (Superintended the 
procession) ὡς ἠδύναντο φιλοτιμότατα. I quite 
endorse the note of Dr. Field on Romans xv 
20. The meaning of the verb was clearly to 
act with public spirit, with devotion to the 
public and the success of the cause in hand. 
The transition to actions in which public 
devotion was not possible was easy and 
natural, so that φιλοτιμία scarcely means 
more than σπουδή, with which word indeed 
it is frequeutly conjoined in publie decrees 
(0.1.4. ii. p. 242; C.LG. 3595.) Similarly 
Julius Pollux, in his dedication of his Ono- 
masticon, says of it: πεφιλοτίμηται yap οὐ 
τοσοῦτον εἰς πλῆθος ὅποσον εἰς κάλλους ἐκλογήν 5 
as we should say ‘my aim throughout my 
work has been such and such.’ 
E, L. Hicks, 





ON SOME 


FAULTS IN MILTON’S LATIN POETRY. 


In A LETTER To A FRIEND 


My pear Proressor, 

It is now some years ago since I had 
the pleasure of receiving from you a letter 
in which, referring to a false quantity I had 
mentioned as occurring in Buchanan’s Alcaic 
Ode, Maiae Calendae, so ἸΠΘΗΙΣ commended by 
Dr. Johnson and others 1—viz. the participle 
used with the first syllable long 
(.Viscell. xi. 3), you expressed your surprise 
that Nuddiman, in his Vindication ef Bu- 
chanan, though he deals with some other 
charges of false quantity, does not touch 
the one I had pointed out ; and you added : 
‘the more I consider it, the more I am 
astonished that such a scholar and poet as 
Buchanan should have committed such an 
enormity. Do you know of anything equally 
gross in any other eminent author?’ Ihave 
kept 1 your letter by me because I antic ipated 
that a time might come sooner or later when 
[ might wish to give an answer to the 
question proposed in these last words fuller 
and more satisfactory than it was in my 
power to send you at the moment. And 
such a time has now arrived. 

[ have always been an admirer of Milton’s 


‘ dicatae ’ 


1 Wordsworth (Memoirs, ii. 469) speaks of it as 
‘equal in sentiment, if not in elegance, to anything 
in Hor we, 


Latin poems, who, of all English writers 
in that department, is, I think, most worthy 
to be classed with our great literary Scotch- 
man; and having lately read them again 
somewhat critically, I am tempted to give 
you the result of my perusal in regard more 
particularly to the point on which you 
formerly appealed to me in Buchanan’s case. 
Not that I have any intention of going 
into them so minutely as the learned Dr. 
Charles Burney, in his well-known critique 
(1790), has gone into Milton’s two or three 
short copies of Greek verses; but I shall 
bring forward enough to answer your in- 
quiry ; and at the same time to show that as 
a Latin verse-writer Milton certainly is not 
entitled to cast a stone at his Scottish 
brother on the score of superior exemption 
from blemishes : 


‘quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit Natura ;’ 


and that if Ruddiman was not so sharp- 
sighted as he ought to have been in his 
examination of Buchanan, T. Warton and 
other scholarly critics upon Milton are no 
less liable to the same charge. 

Meanwhile, remembering that Iam writing 
to a learned Professor of Humanity in the 


δι 
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University of which Buchanan was so great 
an ornament, I shall feel that 1 am not 
called upon to enter into much explanation ; 
but may be content merely to name ‘the 
head and front of the offence’ which I shall 
have to indicate in each particular case. 
Remembering, too, that there was a time 
when the works of Milton and Buchanan 
were ordered to be publicly burnt together 
in the Schools at Oxford (see Macaulay’s 
Hist. v. 97), 1 can well imagine how natur- 
ally you may be inclined to smile at this 
malignant attempt of a modern Oxonian 
Tory rand rank Prelatist to hang them both as 
ary culprits on the same critical gibbet ! 

1. First then, if you desire a gross false 
quantity which shall be fully a match for 
Buchanan’s ‘ dicatae,’ we know that Milton 
in his fifth Elegy on the very same subject 
as Buchanan’s Ode to May-Day, and in 
T. Warton’s judgment ‘ far superior to it,’ 
wrote and published in the first edition, 
1645, ‘quotannis, with the last syllable 
short. “For this, Salmasius, his violent 
antagonist, did not spare him. Consequently, 
in the second edition of 1673, the line (50) 
was altered, by the substitution of ‘ perennis,’ 
as it now stands. But we also know that 
another false quantity scarcely, if at all, less 
‘enormous ’—viz. ‘ paruere,’ with the first 
syllable short—is still to be seen in his 
hexameters ‘On the Fifth of November,’ 
(Sylv. ii. 165). T. Warton indeed suggests 
that a defence may be found for it ‘by 
reading it as the w consonant; for which 
(he says) there are authorities.’ He refers, 
I suppose, to cases such as ‘pituita’ (Hor. 
Pers.) and perhaps ‘fortuito’ (Juv.) where 
‘n’ may be taken to represent our ὁ w.’ 
But I doubt whether these or any other of 
the examples given in Ramsay’s Prosody, 
p. 152 seg., Carey, p. 172 seg. are sufficient 
to justify what Milton has written, and 1 
cannot suppose that he himself contemplated 
any such justification. 

Again, no defence can be alleged for 
making the second syllable of ‘sentis’ short, 
as is done in the copy of choliambies (Sy/v. 
vii. 3) addressed by Milton to his friend 
Salsilli. Even if he forgot the rule which 
forbids such a short syllable, he ought to 
have remembered the example of Horace— 


‘Sentis, ac veluti stet volucris dies,’ 
or of Lucretius— 
‘Naturam rerum ac persentis utilitatem.’ 


3. And this brings me to the case of the 
two copies of choliambics or scazons, in 
which, though both together they consist of 


only forty-nine lines, Milton has broken the 
invariable law of Latin prosody, which 
requires an jambus in the fifth foot, no less 
than eighteen times. Terentianus Maurus 
gives us the rule very distinctly, and having 
stated the reason for it, viz. that two 
spondees may not come together, he warns 
against its violation : 


‘Quum tantum iambus hoe loco probe poni, 
Aliusque nullus rite possit admitti.’ (693 seq.) 


Warton and Todd both speak of the rule 
as ‘indispensable’ ; but the latter suggests 
that Milton ‘might perhaps think himself 
justified by the license admitted into Greek 
scazons. It is true that Hipponax, who 
most probably invented this kind of verse, 
and that Babrius, who adopted it in his 
metrical version of @sop’s Fables, occasion- 
ally allowed themselves to use a spondee in 
the fifth place : and it is also true that such 
lines have been deservedly stigmatized by 
grammarians as ‘ [schiorrhogie, or ‘ broken- 
backed.’ But what should we think of amodern 
Latin versifier, who, in writing sapphics, 
should introduce a trochee instead of a 
spondee in the second place (as Sappho has 
sometimes done), or in writing alecaics, 
should, in the third line of the stanza make 
the third foot an iambus, instead of a 
spondee (as Aleaeus in his few fragments that 
remain has invariably done); now that 
Horace, in improving and naturalizing those 
metres, has uniformly repudiated the said 
practices; just as Catullus and Martial, 
whenever they have composed scazons, have 
rejected the broken-backed alternatives 
occasionally admitted by Hipponax and 
Babrius? Even the license which Catullus 
has taken more than once in his sapphics in 
imitation of his Greek model, we consider 
inadmissible in a modern writer, because 
Horace subsequently abstained from it 
altogether. 

4. Again, I have noted down no less 
than twenty-seven instances in which Milton 
has violated another well-known canon of 
Latin prosody which forbids a short vowel 
to stand before a word beginning with se, 
sp, or st. The law in question (about which 
there had been a good deal of bungling 
since Dawes misstated it in his Méscellanea 
Critica) has been thoroughly cleared up by 
the late Professor Ramsay (p. 260 seg.), who, 
after a full examination of all the evidence 
bearing upon the point, decides that ‘this 
collocation ought ever to be introduced into 
modern Latin poetry.’ I confess I have 
been surprised-to find that an ear so nice 
and delicate as Milton’s should have allowed 
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him to trespass so frequently in this respect. 
But then I have to bring the same charge 
even against Vincent Bourne, in whose Latin 
verses—scarcely more numerous, I suppose, 
than Milton’s—when I last read them I 
detected thirty-one examples of the same 
offence. Milton’s editor, Τ᾿, Warton, even if 
he observed the mistake—-which does not I 
think appear in any of his notes—could not 
afford to be very severe upon it, having 
been guilty of the same himself in his 
beautiful copy of Latin hexameters on 
Mons Catharine, where we read a verse 
beginning— 





‘Corpore spumantemque,’ &e. 


And it is amusing to observe how the 
more recent editor of the elegant Aldine 
edition of Milton does indeed, on 
several occasions, draw the reader’s attention 
to the fact of ‘the vowel made short before 
sc,’ in the self-same little note thrice re- 
peated verbatim (vol. ili. 260, 275, 295); 
but has nothing to say upon the twenty-four 
other instances of the same fault! Toddis not 
less merciful or unobservant than Warton, 
for he also has passed over every one of the 
twenty-seven passages sicco pede / 

So much then for the prosodical pecca- 
dilloes of our great author. I am afraid 
we shall not find him more immaculate when 
we turn to his use of words. 

1. For example, what would you say to 
any of your students who should bring to 
you in an exercise such a word as ‘surdeat’ ? 
See Leg. vii. 90. 1 suspect you would tell 
him that you had heard of ‘surdesco’ but 
never of ‘surdeo,’ 

2. Or, again, what would you say if an 
attempt were made to palm off upon you the 
verb ‘liceo’ (to be lawful) used in any other 
form than that of the impersonal ‘licet’? 
And yet Milton writes (leg. vi. 53) :— 


fa hl . . . πὶ 6 vay 
*Talibus inde /icent convivia larga poi'tis.’ 


3. Neither do I imagine you would ap- 
prove of the verb ‘superemineo’ being made 
to govern a dative case, as it does in Milton, 
Lleg. vii. 61, whereas in the Roman poets it 
always appears with an accusative. 

4, Again, in leg. vi. 63, and Sylv. vi. 
51, Milton puts a genitive case after ‘ vacans,’ 
whereas, so far as I know, in classical 
authors that word is always used either 
absolutely, or with an ablative, although 
*vacuus ’ is found with both cases. 

5. 1 wish you would be so good as to 
look at veg. v. 27, and tell me whether you 


three - 


do not think we ought to read ‘utrinque’ 
instead of ‘utrique,’ at the end of the 
former of these lines: 


‘Urbe ego, tu silva, simul incipiamus utrique : 
Et simul adventum veris uterque canat.’ 


Tam aware that ‘utrique’ is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in the plural of two 
individuals, like ‘ambo’; but here it is 
peculiarly awkward, with the singular fol- 
lowing in the next verse. 

6. Once more, I have little doubt you 
will agree with me that there must be some- 
thing wrong in Sylv. ix. 168, where the 
construction requires an accusative case, per 
epexegesin ; and yet we have ‘ Merlini dolus.’ 
Is it possible that Milton could have fancied 
at the moment that ‘dolus’ was a neuter 
noun 4 

In pointing out the foregoing blemishes 
both of versification and grammar, I do not 
forget that Milton’s Latin verses were com- 
posed when he was quite young, z.e. between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty inclusive. 
But then we are obliged also to remember 
that he himself first gave them to the world 
in 1645, when he was thirty-seven, and that 
he republished them in 1673, the year before 
his death. As I have said, I admire them 
upon the whole very much; but I think I 
have shown that the remark thrown out by 
Johnson with reference to one of the com- 
positions, the copy of scazons addressed to 
Salsilli, viz. that ‘it is not secure against a 
stern grammarian,’ must not be confined to 
that one production. Probably you yourself, 
as better fitted for the task, would have 
found cause to extend the application of the 
same censure considerably further than I 
have done. 

I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
C. WorpswortH, 
Bp. of St. Andrews. 

BISHOPSHALL, St. ANDREWS. 

P.S.— Under the head of false quantities, 
Τ have not named ‘melds,’ Sy/v. vi. 37, nor 
‘ego’ (which Ramsay utterly condemns, p. 
61), ibid. 109, because something may be 
said for them both on the score of cesura ; 
neither have I included ‘ mélos,’ to be found 
twice at the end of a scazon (viz. Lpigr. ix. 
8, Sylv. vii. 22); because Milton, no doubt, 
had Persius’s Pro/ogue in mind—which in- 
deed in the former place he has manifestly 
imitated ; but in Persius—as you will know 
—the best editions, to avoid the false quan- 
tity, now read ‘ Pegaseium nectar.’ 
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The Iliad. Edited, with English Notes and 
Introduction, by Waurer Lear, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
iol. 1. Books I.—XII. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1886. 1458. 


Mr. Lear announces in his Preface that ‘ the 
object of the present edition of the Jliad is 
to offer a guide to students anxious to know 
more of Homer than they can learn from 
elementary schoolbooks.’ He may be con- 
gratulated on having attained this object, 
and on having done much more. 

He has given us a book which is valuable 
as a monument of his own ripe scholarship, 
and which will be especially prized by English 
readers, because it makes accessible to them 
many of the most recent and most import- 
ant results of German erudition. Modern 
Homeric literature grows apace: and it is 
difficult to overstate the debt of gratitude 
we owe to a student who will pick out for 
our benefit the pearls that are set deep in 
large books, or scattered widely in mono- 
graphs and periodicals. 

The text that Mr. Leaf prints agrees, as 
he tells us in his Introduction, in most points 
with Hentze’s revision of Dindorf’s edition 
(Teubn. Series, ed. 5) ; and while he refers to 
the apparatus criticus of La Roche, he passes 
a censure not undeservedly severe on its 
incompleteness and inaccuracy. 

But Mr. Leaf scarcely touches the question 
of textual criticism himself, and gives only 
the briefest reference to codd. A, B, C, D, 
and Townl., remarking that ‘none of the 
other complete MSS. are of special import- 
ance.’ It is therefore difficult to estimate 
the grounds of his preference for particular 
readings, when he accepts them on the vague 
oy of ‘all good MSS.,’ ‘best MSS.,’ 

‘all the best MSS,’ ‘five MSS.,’ ‘some 
MSS.,’ ‘most MSS.,’ ‘nearly all our MSS.,’ 
‘La Roche and others’: though occasionally 
he presumes a much more detailed know- 
ledge on the part of his readers; as, for 
example, in the note on K 398, ‘ βουλεύοιτε 
.. . ἐθέλοιτε ACDH; ipa wevour faery: 
Ἐθύλουσι GL Mori, C (man. sec.) and A as a 
variant.’ Mr. Taare, in his Preface, con- 
fesses that ‘when once the strict limits of a 
verbal commentary are passed, it is hard to 

NOS. It. & 111: VOL. 1: 
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know which path to choose . ; and, 
doubtless, he would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that the difficulty is at least as great 
in deciding how much to say, and how much 
to leave unsaid, in the matter of textual 
criticism. 

He has enriched his commentary with 
very full explanations of Homeric ‘ Realien.’ 
On matters connected with the armour of 
the Greek and Trojan heroes, Mr. Leaf 
is an original authority of no mean merit, 
as he has shown by his important con- 
tributions to the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies. 
The recent discoveries at Hissarlik, My- 
kenae, and Tiryns are freely drawn upon for 
purposes of illustration ; and Helbig’s valu- 
able work on Homeric Archaeology is con- 
stantly cited. One passage may be noted 
where Mr. Leaf seems to have made some 
confusion in quoting this authority. In A 
246 the σκῆπτρον of Achilles is described as 
χρυσείοις ἥλοισι πεπαρμένον, and the note runs 
thus, ‘The golden nails fastened the blade to 
the handle ; cf. A 29, and a full explanation 
of the canal question in Helbig, H. E. 
238 foll.” But there is no blade t to attach te 
a σκῆπτρον, and the parallel passage quoted 
in A 29, refers not to a σκῆπτρον but to a 
ξίφος, which is properly described in Helbig, 

8 foll. The discussion of the σκῆπτρον will 
be found on page 278, where it is classed 
among ‘die mit Nageln beschlagenen Holz- 
arbeiten.’ 

Sometimes Mr, Leaf seems to modify his 
views as he goes on, without making the 
necessary per EecuOn as, for example, in 
the note on E 722, we read that ‘the 
body of the car was very light, and when 
not in use was taken to pieces, and put 
upon a stand; see Θ 441.’ But in the 
commentary on the later passage, it is 
decided that ‘such a construction would 
seriously interfere with the strength of a 
chariot.’ 

In his next edition Mr. Leaf will do well 
to verify his cross-references, and to bring 
the orthography of proper names to a more 
exact harmony. It is the solid excellence of 
the work that makes us jealous of the naevi 
on the egregiwm corpus. 

Mr. Leaf-is a conscientious and trust- 
worthy guide in dealing with grammatical 

E 
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constructions, and analysis of sentences. 
He has a clear view of his own, and is well 
abreast of the latest studies in dialectical 
forms and comparative syntax. Perhaps a 
more rigid exercise of self-denial would be 
wiser in questions of etymology. Fanciful 
derivations, in spite of their charm, are the 
will-o’-the-wisps of the misty marsh, and too 
often lead us deeper into the quagmire. 

The very few pages assigned in the Intro- 
duction to the Origin of the Poems must be 
regarded as the net result of Mr. Leaf’s 
studies, compressed into the narrowest pos- 
sible form by the inexorable laws of space. 
But he makes substantial atonement by the 
excellent introductions prefixed to each book, 
on the model of those given in the Ameis- 
Hentze edition. The relation of the dif- 
ferent books to the general poem is clearly 
set out, and the special difficulties and incon- 
sistencies honestly dealt with. It is satis- 
factory to see the announcement that the 
second volume of Mr. Leaf’s edition is ‘in 
preparation,’ 


W. W. Merry. 


The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. With 
an Introduction, Commentary, and Trans- 
lation, by A. W. Verratt, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1887. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Verratt’s edition of the Seven against 
Thebes is highly interesting, and, in a word, 
an important contribution to classical learn- 
ing. The notes are full of instruction and 
suggestion; and he who has a taste for 
lexicography will find much to enter, some- 
times with a query, in his interleaved 
Liddell and Scott. The translation is a 
work of the highest art, breathing the very 
spirit of Aeschylus. Though not in metrical 
form it is genuine poetry; and will be recog- 
nized as such by all who do not believe that 
metre in its narrowest sense, as distinguished 
from rhythm, is of the essence of poetry ; 
by all who hold that the Psalms in the 
Book of Common Prayer are true poetry, 
and refuse that name to the New Version by 
Brady and Tate. It is a worthy successor to 
Prof. Jebb’s masterly versions of Sophocles. 

But all the excellences of this edition will 
not redeem it from the charge that it pur- 
sues a false method, unless Mr. Verrall 
succeeds in commending to the acceptance 
of scholars his views about strophie corre- 
spondence. If it is true that to πύλαις 
ἑβδόμαις, 118, we have a sutticiently close 
antistrophic response in στόνων dias, 132, 


then it follows that Hermann’s στόνων ἀπύᾳ 
is wrong, because unnecessary, and, further, 
that a great part of the scholarship brought 
to bear on the choral portions of Greek 
Tragedy since the revival of learning has 
been labour thrown away, the pursuit of an 
ignis fatuus. Mr. Verrall’s method revolu- 
tionises criticism in an important department 
of it. He adheres to his principles boldly. 
He gives in his text μαινομένᾳ καρδίᾳ, 766, 
as the strophic equivalent to καί ode σιδαρο- 
νόμῳ, 773. Now this is a ease which will 
serve as a test of his theory. Did the 
copyist of the Medicean find κραδίᾳ, and 
(being ignorant of the existence of strophic 
correspondence) write καρδίᾳ, the form with 
which he was more familiar? Or did he 
write down καρδίᾳ because he found καρδίᾳ 
in the MS. from which he was copying ; 
strophic correspondence, as we understand 
it, having no existence in the choral portions 
of the plays of Aeschylus, but being ‘a fond 
thing vainly imagined’ by all modern editors 
and by many ancient scholiasts? On the 
answer to this question must largely depend 
our estimate of the degree of excellence 
attained by Mr. Verrall’s edition. If I 
agreed with his doctrine as to the limits of 
strophie correspondence, expounded with 
characteristic vigour and skill in Appendix 
I., 1 should feel constrained by parity of 
reasoning to give up the rule of the pause, 
if not the rule which governs the place of 
the anapaest in the senarius. But I do not 
feel disposed to accept his view. The copy- 
ist, I believe, finding xpadéa in this passage 
changed it to καρδίᾳ, and finding παρβασίαν, 
729, changed it to παραβασίαν, because he 
did not see any reason why he should write 
kpadia and παρβασίαν (forms unfamiliar to 
him), not knowing that there was any need 
for close metrical correspondence between 
strophe and antistrophe. In just the same 
way the copyist of Eur. Heracl. 529, 


καὶ στεμματοῦτε Kei κατάρχεσθαι δοκεῖ, 


did not see, not knowing the rule of the 
pause, why he should not make the con- 
struction simpler by writing 

Kal στεμματοῦτε καὶ κατάρχεσθ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ. 
Mr. Verrall has said nothing about the rule 
of the pause, but here too he would seem to 
revolt from the school of Porson, for in 
verse 13 he introduces a palpable violation 
of the great Cambridge scholar’s law in 
reading, 

ὧραν ἔχων θ᾽ ἕκαστος ὥς τις συμπρεπής. 

Mr. Verrall’s critical method has under- 
gone a considerable change—and certainly — 
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a change in the right direction—since the 
appearance of his brilliant edition of the 
Medea. There he ewends often brilliantly, 
but sometimes perhaps too boldly, guided 
chiefly by considerations of taste, metre, and 
language. Here his ‘corrections are chiefly 
in the division of the letters into words, and 
in the accentuation.’ Of these corrections 
the most striking are ἐκθέων for ἐκ θεῶν 23, 
ov κενὸς for οὐχ ἑνὸς 100, φονῶν for φόνων 124, 
éxtos for ἐκτὸς 251, ἐπανδρὰς for ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρας 
269, ὁδόν for ὁδόν 322, τῷ διαπτέσθαι for τῷδ᾽ 
ἰάπτεσθαι 531, θ᾽ ἑλόντος for θέλοντος 601, 
ἐξέζεσ᾽ ἂν γὰρ Οἰδίπου κατ᾽ εὔγματα ἴον ἐξέζε- 
σαν..«κατεύγματα 696, Λάν᾿ οὐ for Λαίου 828, 


ἅγος for ἄγος 1008. The MS. reading is 
vindicated with uniform adroitness but 
varying degrees of cogency against a 


generally accepted emendation in the notes 
on γυνὴ σωτῆρος 211, τὴν μακρὰν πάλιν μολεῖν, 
000, συμφοίτω φρενῶν 648, ἐπ᾽ εὐναίᾳ χθονός 
998, οὐ διατετίμηται 1038. 

It would be tedious to give one’s own 
judgment on each of these corrections in 
detail. But one may perhaps make a com- 
ment on a few of them. ‘ War in sallies’ 
would be very strangely expressed by πόλε- 
pros ἐκθέων 23, and requires a stronger support 
than the remark that ἐκ θεῶν does not suit 
the character of the speaker (EKteocles). 
On οὐχ ἑνὸς δορός 100 is it not too bold to 
write ‘the MS. appears to me impossible ; 
not one is no synonym for many’? In Latin 
it certainly is. One calls to mind at once 
Horace’s consulque non unius anni, and is 
not the usage whereby οὐχ εἷς = πολλοί 
almost explained in Eur. Med. 952, 

εὐδαιμονήσει δ᾽ οὐχ ἕν ἀλλὰ μυρία, 

and very nearly, if not exactly, paralleled 
by οὐχ ἕνα ῥυθμὸν | κακῶν ἐχούσας, Suppl. 94, 
στεφάνων οὐ μία χροιά, Cycl. 517% Moreover 
the figure is a characteristic one in Greek. 
Just as οὐχ εἷς means ‘not merely one,’ so 
οὐκ ἴσην is ‘not merely even,’ that is ‘more 
than even’ in Soph. O. Z. 810, and ov 
ὁμοία Thue. i. 35 (quoted by Jebb) is ‘not 
merely similar,’ that is ‘more serious.’ The 
reading φονῶν 124 is an immense improve- 
ment. Mr. Verrall’s explanation of this 
passage is full of poetic feeling. For other 
passages characterized by robust and at the 
same time highly tasteful interpretation I 
would point especially to the strophe and 
antistrophe 332-355, and to the very difli- 
eult 670 ff And I think he has rightly 
Bp mmed Git, 


Ν ε , , 
rap ἀσπίδος γυμνωθὲν ἁρπάσαι δόρυ. 


‘to seize the moment when the spear is 
uncovered by the shield.’ 
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In 251 ἑκτὸς for ἐκτὸς seems impossible. 
If such a verbal existed in classical Greek it 
must have occurred oftener than once ; and 
Mr. Verrall should at least have pointed to 
other places in which ἐκτὸς has usurped its 
place. Moreover, to get out from among 
the statues and go home, is the very course 
which Eteocles has urged on the maidens of 
the Chorus already more than once, for 
instance in 218, 

σὸν δ᾽ αὖ τὸ σιγᾶν καὶ μένειν εἴσω δόμων. 
The very ingenious reading ἐπανδρὰς 269 
would seem at first sight to be discredited 
by the subsequent μολών in 271 ; however, 
μολών, like λαβών, is often tacked on to a 
principal verb without exercising any real 
influence on the meaning of the passage. 
But ἐπανδρὰς is open to a much more serious 
criticism than this. Would Eteocles have 
undertaken to ‘run back again,’ as if he 
were a mere ἄγγελος ἢ Would such a phrase 
be fitting in the mouth of an Aeschylean 
pr otagonist ἢ Would it have been consistent 
with the dignity of Eteocles, and inoffensive 
to the taste of an Athenian audience } 

As to 531, 

ὡς πλεῖστ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ τῷδ᾽ ἰάπτεσθαι Ben, 
it seems highly probable that this verse was 
inserted by some copyist or scholiast who 
thought that the φῶτα Καδμείων ἕνα borne 
by the Sphinx was a living Theban, and 
that the intention was to expose him to the 
darts of his Theban countrymen. But ὡς 
with the infinitive would signify consequence ; 
so that the verse could only describe what 
was the reszl/t in the engagement of the use 
of this device. The interpolator forgot that 
the battle has not yet begun. It is absurd 
therefore to describe here the effect or con- 
sequence of the use of this device by Par- 
thenopaeus. The verse should be expunged ; 
every attempt to emend it is a failure. 

There is no correction of Mr. Verrall’s 
which seems likely to command more un- 
qualified assent than his view about the 
reading and meaning of 600, 601, 

τείνουσι πομπὴν τὴν μακρὰν πάλιν μολεῖν, 

Διός θ᾽ ἑλόντος συγκαθελκυσθήσεται, 
‘They are bound on that journey whence 
‘tis an over-long way back, and he, when 
Zeus takes them, shall also be dragged down.’ 
Thus πάλιν of the Medicean is preserved, the 
infinitive μολεῖν depends on μακρὰν as an 
explanation, ‘long to return from,’ and 
there is no reason to assume with the later 
MSS. that τὴν μακρὰν πόλιν could refer to 
Hades. 

I cannot help-regarding συμφοίτω φρενῶν 
648, ‘ fellow-travellers-out-of-their-minds’ as 

E 2 
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a grotesque way of expressing ‘his mad pair 
of wanderers,’ the figures of Right and the 
Warrior on the shield. If we met such a 
phrase in Aristophanes should we not regard 
φρενῶν as a case of παρὰ προσδοκίαν, and 
translate ‘These comrades twain together 
oing—mad ’ 4 

Of his conjectures proper, as we may call 
those in which, while adhering very closely 
to the MS. tradition, he however permits 
himself some latitude in the substitution of 
one letter for another, the most striking is 
his correction of οὗπερ τοῖς νέοις 1002, where 
from the note of the scholiast, ‘This is 
imitated from 


[τ 
δ 


΄ > ‘ ” > , \ ‘ ᾽ 
εἰς οἰωνὸς APLOTOS ἀμύνεσθαι περι πατρῆὴς, 
he restores 
, ΄ > ΄ , , c 
τέθνηκεν οἵσπερ ὀρνέοις θνήσκειν καλόν, 


a fine verse, and one well worthy of Aescbhy- 
lus, if we could only be sure that ὄρνεον 
would be rightly used in the sense of omen. 
It is not safe to infer this from the fact 
that ὄρνις and οἰωνός mean omen. In matters 
of language Nomos is king, and his decrees 
are often as arbitrary as they are irrever- 
sible. It would be hard to give any reason 
why we always speak of an eagle eye, and an 
aquiline nose. A foreigner might not ob- 
serve any impropriety of usage in 
The Martyr first whose aqguiline eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave ; 

but we see that the substitution of aquiline 
for eagle makes the verse absurd. Can we 
be sure that ὄρνεον in the sense of omen 
would not have been ludicrous to an Athenian 
audience 4 

Strikingly ingenious is his view of the 
desperate passage 769 ff., where for κρείσσω 
τέκνων δ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ὀμμάτων he proposes χρυσοτέχνων 
πωμάτων, and advances a theory which gives 
a new and touching significance to σιδαρονόμῳ 
χερί in the same context. In ἱρὸν ὃν μόνῃ 
for ἱερὸν εὐμενῆ 254 I cannot see that there 
is satisfactory evidence that the scholiast 
found μόνῃ in his text ; his note reads rather 
as if he had μιᾷ before him. On 628, while 
fully agreeing with Mr. Verrall that πάγχυ 
qualifies the name Polynices, I would not 
with him change Bia to Bia, but would 
regard ἸΠολυνείκους Pia as a periphrasis for 
Πολυνείκης, πάγχυ qualifying the periphrasis 
just as if it had been the simple name. The 
emendation which seems to rank in point of 
ingenuity and interest next to ὀρνέοις 1002 
and ἐπανδρὰς 269, 15. χηρώματα for χειρώματα 
1013, It is hard to accept χηρώματα as 
meaning mourners, on the analogy of παιδεύ- 


ματα Eur, Lipp. 11. especially as χήρωμα is 


not extant; but at all events Mr. Verrall 
has shown that tupPoxda χειρώματα has no 
meaning. We owe much gratitude to an 
editor for opening our eyes to the true 
character of a phrase in which we have 
carelessly acquiesced. If he has not restored 
the true reading, he has at least displaced 
the false. Y 

Of the corrections put forward in the 
notes, but not introduced into the text, the 
best would seem to be καπηλεύσαιμ᾽ ἐγώ for 
ἀληθεύσαιμ᾽ ἐγώ on 549. There would thus 
be a characteristic allusion to the ov καπη- 
λεύσειν μάχην in the preceding speech, and a 
play on the verb which in the answer of 
Eteocles would bear the meaning to cheat: 
‘and if the gods will, ’tis I will prove the 
cozener.’ 

On 415, 416 


οὐδὲ τὴν Διὸς 
ἔριν πέδῳ σκήψασαν ἐμποδὼν σχεθεῖν 
Mr. Verrall, objecting to the omission of the 
object of σχεθεῖν, the absence of ἂν, and ‘the 
name “Epw, Discord, an inappropriate per- 
sonage and not properly described as τὴν 
Διὸς, proposes 


> ΄ Ἃ , 3 ‘ a 
€pal νιν av σκήψασαν ἐμποδὼν σχεθεῖν, 


ἐραί being a locative related to ἐρᾶζε as 
χαμαί is related to χαμᾶζε. But is any 
change necessary, except (perhaps) Dindorf’s 
πέδοι! Τὴν Διὸς ἔριν means Δία ἐρίσαντα ; 
ἐρίζειν is the word for a personal quarrel 
between two (διαστήτην ἐρίσαντε, Jl. 1. 6); 
the whole meaning is that not Zeus himself, 
if he made the quarrel his own, and came 
down and confronted Capaneus, would avail 
to check his course. If the object of σχεθεῖν 
and the conditional particle must be intro- 
duced, I would rather read, 


” > , a , A 
ἔριν πέδοι σκήψασαν ἂν πόδα σχεθεῖν. 


I doubt if there is ground for ascribing to 
Eteocles so much subtle irony, covert innu- 
endo, and cultured scepticism, as Mr. Verrall 
is disposed to find in his utterances. Would 
so delicate a piece of embroidery have been 
wrought into a web so stout and even rough? 
Mr. Verrall recoils from anything which is 
commonplace ; now there must in every play 
be some commonplace lines, and an editor 
may waste labour in seeking in such passages 
a deep and recondite meaning. This recoil 
from what is commonplace, and even from 
what is generally accepted, seconded by a 
very exceptional subtlety of mind, which 
often bears rich fruit in emendation and 
interpretation, sometimes leads him into 
surprising views about the meanings of 
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common words. Lord Tennyson in Laine 
uses a strange metaphor, 


As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why: 


it must be some such state of mind as the 
poet contemplates in this passage, which 
leads Mr. Verrall to make πόλισμα In 233 
mean a revolution or roll ; or to hold that in 
263 ‘there is a grim play...upon the two 
senses of ἐσθήμασι (garments) and ἐσθήματα 
things put in or among from τίθημι᾽ ; or in 259 
to put into the mouth of Eteocles such a word 
as ovoata, Boeotian for ὕδατα, on the theory 
that ‘the local form in the local name is a 
picturesque touch’; or to construe 577 f. 
so completely in defiance of the order of the 
words ; or to take ᾿Αχαιοῦ θεόθεν together in 
311 and explain ‘of Achaean religion’ ; or 
to propose πωρίζει in Choeph. 927. 

But Mr. Verrall’s subtlety is so often the 
best of guides that we must not complain if 
it sometimes carries him too far. To be 
observant is one of the hall-marks of 
scholar ; and he is observant in the highest 
degree. And so great is his enthusiasm for 
letters, and so remarkable his brilliancy of 
style, that he never fails to awaken and 
hold the attention of his readers, and to 
quicken and refine their interest in the 
masterpieces of Ancient Literature. 


Rospert Y. TYRRELL. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part 
IT. The Oedipus Coloneus, with Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in 
English Prose, by R. C. Jess, Doctor of 
Letters, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, &e. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1885. 12s. 6d. 


THOUGH it is now some time since the ap- 
pearance of Professor Jebb’s second volume 
we are perhaps not too late to record with 
warm approbation the latest instalment of 
his important work. The reception which 
has been given to it discharges us from the 
necessity of general remarks; even if any 
general remark were applicable, except that 
it is careful and finished to the smallest 
detail, and that every page of it contains 
matter for careful reading 

Criticism must find subject-matter in 
what is debatable, and I propose to select 
for brief examination one or two of the 
places where examination may still be 
productive. Indeed Professor Jebb has 
nothing to lose by such a selection; for 


nowhere does he better display his firm grasp 
of principle and singular clearness of ex- 
position than where he draws the line round 
the field, within which search must be con- 
fined. In Greek grammar, especially in the 
grammar of Sophocles, it needs a clear head 
to apprehend the point at which seeming 
subtlety becomes real confusion, In this 
respect, Professor Jebb appears to me to 
have scarcely an equal among the com- 
mentators with whom I am acquainted ; ; and 
the consequence is that, even where his 
conclusions may not satisfy, he is immensely 
helpful in disembarrassing the problem. 

We will take for the first example, Qed. 
Col. 9: 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, θάκοισιν εἴ τινα βλέπεις 
ἢ πρὸς βεβήλοις ἢ πρὸς ἄλσεσιν θεῶν 
στῆσόν με κἀξίδρυσον ὡς πυθοίμεθα 
ὅπου ποτ᾽ ἐσμέν" μαν Odvew γὰρ ἥκομεν 
ξένοι πρὸς ἀστῶν, ἃν δ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν τελεῖν. 


The editor accepts with the majority the 
corrections θάκησιν and πυθώμεθα : but he 
takes the pains to show, by asummary of the 
conditions under which a final sentence in the 
optative may follow a primary tense, that 
this example is not within those conditions. 
Both the classification and the conclusion 
are correct ; and their value is in no way 
diminished, if we are nevertheless dissatisfied 
with the subjunctive, as we may be. For 
in the first place the assumed corruption is 
not of the commonest or most probable kind. 
It stands, for example, on a very different 
footing from the frequent ctacistic confusion 
of 7, εἰ, and even o. But a more serious 
difficulty lies in the rendering of the text as 
emended: ‘If thou seest any resting-place 
(θάκησιν), stay me and set me down, 
that we may enquire where we are.’ In 
this translation, what do we do with zoré? 
The addition of ποτέ to the interrogative 
has a regular and well-known force, roughly 
represented by the English where in the world ? 
ποῦ ποτ᾽ εἰμί; 15 the question of one completely 
lost. To take ready examples, Orestes in 
Euripides (Or. 215) returning to his senses 
after his fit, asks, πόθεν ποτ᾽ ἦλθον δεῦρο ; 
πῶς δ᾽ ἘΠΡΎΤΩΡΗ ἀμνημονῶ yap: and Heracles 
in the like circumstances (Her, Fur. 1105) 
ποῦ ποτ᾽ ὧν ἀμηχανῶ; But how could Oedipus 
and Antigone desire to put such a question ? 
They are not in any sense Jost. They do 
not indeed know the name of the village of 
Colonus ; and Oedipus, being blind, does 
not know whether they are just now at a 
village or in the open country (υ. 2): but 
they tae perfectly well ὅπου ποτ᾽ εἰσί, and 
indeed much more._ They are on the road 
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to Athens, and have already been told, 
almost too often for Oedipus’ patience, that 
they are in sight of the city (v. 25). Only 
Oedipus is too weary to proceed further, and 
desires, if there is a seat near, to be con- 
ducted to it at once, whether it appears to be 
on sacred ground or profane: and to this 
doubt refers the sole embarrassment which 
his words express. To such a situation the 
question ποῦ ποτ᾽ ἐσμέν ; is surely quite un- 
suitable. It would ask what they know, 
and would not ask what they want to know. 

Again, as to ἐξίδρυσον! With the MS. 
reading @dxo.w,! this word is a superfluous 
repetition of θάκοισι στῆσον, place me in some 
seat, and if, with the editor and others, we 
remove this fault by writing θάκησιν, then 
στῆσον itself becomes a difficulty, as is suf- 
ficiently apparent in his careful translation. 
Again, as to the preposition in ἐξιδρύω.---- 
a compound which we should expect to mean 
‘seat me away,’ or ‘apart from,’ or ‘out of’ 
something, as it does in the only other 
extant example.” Here also the editor 
clears the ground by dismissing the notion 
that we can supply ‘from the road.” He 
himself treats ἐξίδρυσον as equivalent to 
ἵδρυσον, relying on the analogy of 
(to render ὀρθόν)". 


‘ ἐξορθόω 
This is perhaps con- 
ceivable ; but make me seated is rather a 
cumbersome expression for seat me. Should 
we, apart from this passage, think it a likely 
form’! For these reasons 1 think that the 
explanation is still to seek, and that we 
must start again from the position that ὡς 
πυθοίμεθα cannot be a final sentence; to 
which we must add that ὅπου ποτ᾽ ἐσμέν can- 
not be a question depending on πυθοίμεθα. 
Of ὅπου ποτ᾽ ἐσμέν there is but one other 


1 | take the construction to be θάκοισι στῆσόν pe, 
εἴ τινα (θᾶκον) βλέπεις. The passage from the plural 
to the singular is natural and even necessary. The 
difference between θᾶκος and θᾶκοι (with singular 
meaning), where they differ, is that θᾶκος is the 
material seat or thing sat upon, as a bench, or chair, 
θᾶκοι α silting-place, a seat considered generally or in 
the abstract. Here therefore the plural and the 
singular are each correctly used ; θάκῳ στῆσον might 
have seemed to indicate a particular seat, and on the 
other hand ef twas βλέπεις (since with βλέπεις the 
conception must be material) would have suggested a 
number of seats, which is not the intention. For the 
construction of the locative θάκοισιν compare Oed. 
Tyr. 20 ἀγοραῖσι θακεῖ: it seems here to be indis- 
pensable, if orjaov is not to be otiose ; στῆσόν με 
could only mean ‘stop me’, which is surely the 
same thing as ‘ let me rest’. 

3 Eur, fr. 877, τηλοῦ yap οἴκων βίοτον ἐξιδρυσάυην, 
cited by the editor. He adds that there ‘it is the 
context which fixes this sense.’ This is true, and the 
passage certainly does not prove that ἐξιδρύω could 
bear no other. But it strengthens the presumption 
which the form itself suggests, that this is the natural 
meaning of it. 


possible construction : we must take it with 
στῆσόν με Gaxourw—put me in some seat, here 
wherever we are, whether, that is to say, the 
place appears to be sacred or profane. But 
in that case κἀξίδρυσον ὡς πυθοίμεθα must be 
a parenthesis. I submit that it is, that 
ἐξίδρυσον (τοῦ θάκου) means ‘remove me from 
this seat to another’, and that ὡς πυθοίμεθα 
is not a final clause but modal, meaning 
‘according as we learn’, 1.6. ‘according to 
the result of enquiry’. By a familiar kind 
of ellipse, ‘remove me according to the 
result of enquiry’ stands in Greek for 
‘remove me or not according to the result 
of enquiry ’, the alternative being understood. 
We have a parallel in Euripides Med, 330— 
331. 


MH. φεῦ φεῦ, βροτοῖς ἔρωτες ὡς κακὸν μέγα. 


a > ‘ cr ΄ 
ΚΡ. ὅπως ay, οἶμαι, καὶ παραστῶσιν τύχαι. 


i.e. ‘Love is a curse (or a blessing), ac- 
cording as fortune attends it’, and see Ear. 
Tro. 1051. Now in general clauses of this 
kind the use of the optative (without ἄν) or 
of the subjunctive (usually with ἄν) is deter- 
mined, in the more archaic syntax of the 
poets, not by the tense of the principal 
sentence at all, but by other considerations. 
The difference is not so easy to explain as 
to feel: but with the optative the event is 
more vaguely, remotely, and uncertainly 
conceived.* Here therefore the optative, 
besides having the practical advantage that 
the clause cannot be mistaken for a final clause, 
is also right in feeling; since the pressing 
thought is the immediate need of repose, 
and the question of moving afterwards is 
relegated to a more distant plane. This 
effect is further aided by the parenthetic 
form of the clause ; and for the same reason 
the locative θάκοισιν and the words ὅπου ποτ᾽ 
ἐσμέν have the places of emphasis, these 
containing the essence of what 15. said. 
Logically μανθάνειν γὰρ x.7.X. is connected with 
the parenthesis, to which there is no objec- 
tion, since γάρ does not, like the English jor, 
make any close link with what immediately 
precedes, and is more accurately represented 
by indeed, or you know. Somewhat similar, 
though not precisely, is the arrangement in 
Eur. Ale. 472-475. In English, where 
parentheses are much more sparingly used, 
we should prefer a different arrangement ; 
but for the present purpose we may perhaps 
render thus: ‘My child, if thou seest any 
seat, whether on profane ground or by 

3 Kuehner, Greek Grammar, ὃ 567, 6, quoting 
Aesch. Eum. 696, Soph. Vrach. 94 καὶ yap ὕστερον 


τό y εὖ πράσσειν, ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο, κέρδος ἐμπολᾷ, aud 
other exam] les, 
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precinct of the gods, set me down-~and 

remove me or not, as we may be told—in 

the place where we are, whatever it is. It 

is our duty’ de. 
113. σύ μ᾽ ἐξ ὁδοῦ πόδα 
,ὔ ᾽ ΕΣ 

κρύψον Kat’ ἄλσος. 


Professor Jebb marks ἐξ ὁδοῦ πόδα as an 
error. In a careful note he shows, that 
neither (1) the σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος 
(‘hide me,—that is my foot’), nor (2) the 
compound verb (κρύψον-πόδα pe) is of any use 
here, both involving the assumption that 
κρύπτειν πόδα could mean ‘to guide another's 
steps to a hiding-place’; and (3) that πόδα 
cannot be dismissed as ‘redundant’. He 
mentions and properly disapproves the pro- 
posed emendations, regarding as ‘ probable ‘ 
H. Keck’s ἐκποδὼν ὁδοῦ, but this of course 
only as a counsel of despair. It is perhaps 
worth asking, whether πούς may not have 
been used, in colloquial phrases, as an equi- 
valent for βάσις (foot for foot-step), and 
whether πόδα in that sense may not here 
be an accusative of space—‘hide me in the 
grove a step off the road’. That this is 
what Oedipus means, and what is actually 
done, is shown by his prompt re-appearance. 
Something near to such a use of πούς is im- 
plied by the phrase βαίνειν πόδα ; for it is 
not easy to accept the explanation, that in 
this ‘Baivw is transitive’, Why should it 
admit a transitive use in this particular 
phrase, and not elsewhere? Neither is 
βαίνειν πόδα merely a synonym for βαίνειν : 
in the case cited by Professor Jebb, for 
instance, Eur. 27. 1173, 


> 
GAN οἵδε μητρὸς νεοφόνοις ἐν αἵμασιν 
, 4 > »” 49> 
πεφυρμένοι Baivovow ἐξ οἴκων πόδα, 


in the word πόδα lies the whole force of the 
description. It belongs to πεφυρμένοι as 
much or more than to Baivovew, the point 
being that the /eet of the slayers are stained 
with the blood of their victim, and that as 
they step from the house they print a trace 
of their deed. 

In Ale. 1153, ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης: νόστιμον δ᾽ 
ἔλθοις πόδα (where γριδόμον and γρ.καὶ ὁδὸν 
seem to be rather conjectures than various 
readings), it may be doubted whether πόδα 
refers to the ‘foot’ of the traveller at all, 
and not rather to the termination of his 
journey. The comparison of the journey out 
and the journey back to the two ‘legs’ 
(κῶλα) of the δίαυλος (Aesch. Ag. 334, Eur. 
Med. 1181) may well have furnished col- 
loquial language with the expression νόστιμος 
πούς for the arrival at home, 


σι 
Φ 


455. 
> ALIS ΄ \ \ eS 6 , 
οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐπεί TOL τὴν μὲν αὐτίχ ἡμέραν 
c / > Ws Ν σῷ / 
ὁπήνικ᾽ ἔζει θυμὸς ἥδιστον δέ μοι 
΄- x Ν a 
τὸ κατθανεῖν ἢν καὶ τὸ λευσθῆναι πέτροις, 
20 ν "' Ay” > , a a 
οὐδεὶς ἔρωτος τοῦδ᾽ ἐφαίνετ᾽ ὠφελῶν. 

,’ὔ o> 7 νῷ lal ε ,’ > /, 
χρόνῳ δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἤδη πᾶς 6 μόχθος ἢν πέπων, 
κἀμάνθανον τὸν θυμὸν ἐκδραμόντα μοι 
μείζω κολαστὴν τῶν πρὶν ἡμαρτημένων, 

ΕἸ 
τὸ τήνικ᾽ ἤδη κιτ.λ. 


Two points may be noticed here : 

(1) ἔρωτος τοῦδε---ἔρωτ᾽ ἐς τόνδε Pappa- 
georgius, Jebb. Here again the editor, who 
discusses the passage elaborately in the 
appendix, is singularly neat and decisive in 
cutting the roots of fallacious explanations. 
Such are (1) that ὠφελῶν is regarded as a 
substantive, helper, on the analogy of 7 
τεκοῦσά twos and other such phrases ‘ express- 
ing a familiar relationship’. Where, he 
asks, do we find οὐδεὶς ἣν φιλῶν τοῦ ἀνδρὸς or 
the like? (2) that the passive ὠφελεῖσθαί 
twos, to benefit by a thing, justifies the active : 
ὄνασθαί twos is good; but ὀνίνημί twa τινος 4 
(3) that ὠφελῶν is ὠφέλημα παρέχων, on which 
principle, as he says, we might justify ypap- 
ματικῆς διδάσκων for ‘teaching grammar’. 
Neither is he to be put off with a genitive 
of ‘respect’ or ‘connexion’. If these phrases 
will cover ὠφελῶν ἔρωτος, the genitive has no 
limits at all. The change which he accepts 
is very slight,! and in construction simple. 
It is open, however, to a slight objection, 
which applies also to the rejected explana- 
tions. The words épwr’ és τόνδε are super- 
fluous and, unless an awkward emphasis is 
thrown on ἔρωτα, add nothing to the point, 
which is to contrast the conduct of the sons 
at one time with their conduct at another. 
Has it ever been considered whether ἔρωτος 
τοῦδε may be a genitive absolute, ‘when this 
was my desire’? The words seem to be 
capable of this meaning, and it is effective 
as a resumption of the clause ὁπήνικ᾽ .. .. 
πέτροις. If ἔρωτος is a predicate the emphasis 
falls on it naturally. 

(2) μείζω κολαστήν : ‘too great a chastiser’, 
i.e ‘too severe’, is the editor’s explanation, 
relying on Eur. Med. 549, μέγας φίλος, ‘a 
staunch friend’. But the support is un- 
trustworthy, for μέγας φίλος there can per- 
fectly well have its proper sense ‘a powerful 
friend’; and the possibility of the other 
interpretation must be proved aliunde. The 


1 The assumed corruption is not, however, very 
natural: ἔρωτες might well be changed to ἔρωτος, 
‘and the change of τόνδε to τοῦδε would follow’. 
Why so? ἔρωτος τόνδε is not obviously inexplicable, 
for τόνδε might-stand for we: and a corrector, if we 
suppose deliberate-change, would have devised some- 
thing easier than ἔρωτος τοῦδε, 
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meaning given by the editor here is no doubt 
correct in substance, but I submit that it is 
not κολαστήν Which wakes possible the use 
of péyas, but θυμόν, and that to θυμόν in 
strict analysis μείζω belongs, being joined as 
a further predicate with ἐκδραμόντα. In fact 
the editor’s translation ‘that my wrath had 
vun too fur in punishing those past errors ’ 
seems to me precisely right, and more so 
than his note. The phrase μέγας θυμός, high 
anger, is familiar. 

Space forbids me to go further at present 
in discussion: and it would be impossible 
even to sample here the notes which seem to 
dispose finally of their subject. I have 
noted for example as containing points of 
special interest, those vv. 342, 383, 420, 504, 
522, 658, and many others. But it is useless 


to distinguish, where the whole deserves- 


accurate study. I hope for an opportunity 
of returning to the subject.} 


A. W. VERRALL. 


M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammatum Libri. 
Mit erkldrenden Anmerkungen von Lupwia 
FRIEDLANDER, Professor in Kénigsherg. 
Leipzig, 5, Hirzel. vol. i pp. (4) and 523, 
vol. ii pp. 546. 18 M. 


Tuts book has long been impatiently ex- 
pected. Prof. Friedliinder’s Sittengeschichte 
is itself a commentary on Martial and his 
times, and since Marquardt’s death probably 
no one remains, unless it is Mommsen, 
equally familiar with the life and manners 
of the Roman empire. 

English readers will read with interest 
the dedication ‘dem Andenken an Hugh 
Andrew Johnstone Munro + 30 Miirz 1885.’ 
Since 1878 Munro and Friedliinder had 
carried on a correspondence about Martial 


(i p. 125): 


‘Munro hat stets an meiner Arbeit den freundlich- 
sten Antheil genommen und mir eine Reihe trefflicher 


1 At v. 71 by a slip of the pen ‘The Chorus are’ 
is written for ‘The Stranger is.’ _4 propos of this, is 
not the ZENOZ of the traditional dramatis personas 
a singularly unhappy description ? Oedipus addresses 
him of course by ὦ ξένε, but I can scarcely believe 
that Sophocles meant him to be so described. Could 
Antigone when she sees him approaching (v. 29) 
possibly have said πέλας yap ξένον τόνδε νῷν ὁρῶ 
instead οἵ ἄνδρα 1 Yet to describe him as ξένος in 
the dramatis personae is much the same thing. The 
word is essentially relative, and has no meaning as 
an independent description. ᾿Ανὴρ Κολωνιάτης would 
he the proper phrase, Polynices at his approach 
(v. 1249) is described as ὁ ξένος, but naturally, as he 
18 pig to be such, ἔμπολιν οὐκ ὄντα, συγγενῆ δέ, 
υ, 1156. 


eigener Emendationen und auch einige interessante 
Conjekturen anderer Gelehrter in Cambridge mitge- 
theilt. Die Nachricht von seinem nach kurzer Krank- 
heit in Rom am 30 Marz d. J. erfolgten Tode war fir 
mich eine tiberaus schmerzliche.’ 


The introduction is divided into five 
chapters : 

I (pp. 3-26). Martial’s life and poems. 

IL (pp. 26-50). Martial’s versification. 
(The chief part of this chapter, ‘ Elegisches 
Distichon,’ is by Th. Birt, whose shortening 
of o in the substantive modo, x 16 8, calls 
forth a deserved protest from the Pevue 
Critique.) 

IIL (pp. 50-67). ‘Chronology of Martial’s 
Epigrams.’ Here Friedlander has modified 
his earlier results by the aid of Stobbe, 
Mommsen, Hirschfeld, Asbach, Kerckhoff. 

IV (pp. 67-119). ‘Tradition of the Text,’ 
with three appendices: (1) ‘Derivation of 
the Three Families from Three Texts.’ 
(2) ‘On Cod. F and the MSS. identified 
with it by Schneidewin’ (by C. Frobeen). 
(5) ‘Orthographical Details’ (by W. Gilbert). 
Many scholars have contributed collations, 
and Friedlinder has worked hand in hand 
with Gilbert, whose edition of the text has 
just been published by Teubner, and whose 
review in the Berliner Philolog. Wochenschr. 
4 Dec. 1886, enters into some detail about 
Friedlinder’s critical treatment of his 
materials. The orthography generally coin- 
cides with that sanctioned by the oldest 
MSS. of other authors; it is to be observed 
that both Friedlander and Gilbert write 
epistola, brachium. 

V (pp. 120-127). ‘Editions.’ It is to 
be regretted that more use has not been 
made of Rader’s commentary, which is often 
cited, for instance, by Becker in his Gallus. 
Marcilius and Heraldus are not even men- 
tioned, though both of them did much to 
illustrate the language and the matter of 
their author. The names of masters in 
various departments of ancient learning, 
whom Prof. Friedliinder has been able to 
consult on difficult points, Jordan, G. and 
O. Hirschfeld, P. Kriiger, V. Hehn, F. 
Hultsch, C. F. W. Miiller, A. Sallet, F. 
Schiirer, suffice to assure us that nothing 
has been omitted to make Martial intelli- 
gible to this age. For the text, beside 
Gilbert and Munro, and collators, Baehrens, 
Buecheler, Grasberger, Rohde, have supplied 
contributions. 

There are special introductions to spect. 
and XIV. The commentary is divided into 
four sections: (1) Critical notes (only where 
the reading is doubtful : it would be well to 
publish the entire variations of the important 
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MSS. collated for the first time). (2) Dr. E. 
Wagner's parallels from earlier and later 
writers. (3) Citations in ae 
scholiasts AW mediaeval writers. (4) Kx- 
planatory notes. 

At the end is an index of names by 
Carl Frobeen (pp. 347-381), divided into 
mythological, geographical and topographical, 
authors, historical persons before the battle 
of ena, Roman emperors, real (in italics) 
and fictitious names of the imperial times, 
names of animals. <A full index of words 
(pp. 382-532) and an index to the intro- 
duction and notes complete the book. The 
index of words is an improvement on the 
Delphin index, for under the adjectives the 
substantives with which they agree are 
given. But it does not supersede Lemaire’s 
index of phrases; both are necessary to the 
student. By referring to his Sittenge- 
schichte, to Becker- Gull’s Gallus, to Mar- 
quardt’s and Mommsen’s handbooks and 
other standard authorities, Friedlander has 
been able to compress much valuable teach- 
ing in a small compass. I hope elsewhere to 
furnish larger materials for the interpre- 
tation of the prince of epigrammatists. Here 
space will allow only a few extracts from my 
collections. 


III 18 
perfrixisse tuas questa est praefatio fauces. 
cum te excusaris, Maxime, quid recitas ? 


Suet. Nero 41 edictis tandem Vindicis 
contumeliosis et frequentibus permotus, sena- 
tum epstula in ultionem sui reique publicae 
adhortatus est, excusato languore faucium 
propter quem non adesset. Quintil. iv 1 ὃ 8. 
Tac. d. 20 pr. quis nune feret oratorem de 
infirmitate valetudinis praefantem? qualia 
sunt ferme principia Corvini. Gellius xi 9 


ἘΠῚ; 
III 23 


omnia cum retro pueris opsonia tradas, 
cur non mensa tibi ponitur a pedibus ! 
Sen. ep. 77 § 8 non esse inhumanum, 
quemadmodum cena wperacta relliquiae cir- 
cumstantibus dividantur, sic peracta vita 
aliquid porrigit his, qui totius vitae ministri 
fuissent. Petron. 67 ‘ Narra mihi, Gai, oro, 
Fortunata quare non recumbit 2?’ ‘Quomodo 
nosti’ inquit ‘allam,’ Trimalchio, ‘nisi argen- 
tum composuerit, nist relliquias pueris divi- 
serit, aqua in os suum non coniciet.’ Suet. 
Galba 2 2 οἷδὲ plurimi traditur, quem tempore 
hiberno etiam ante lucem capere consuerat, 
inter cenam vero usque eo abundantis, ut 
congestas super manus relliquias circumferri 


inberet spargique ad pedes stantibus. οἵ, 
Phaedrus i 22 6. 

III 75 3 bulbique salaces. Athen. 11 64 
and 65 p. 094 seq. who cites the proverb 
οὐδέν σ᾽ ὀνήσει βολβὸς ἂν μὴ vedp’ ἔχῃς. Apic. 
vii 12. 

IV 86 9 10 

si damnaverit, ad salariorum 
curras scrinia protinus licebit. 

From Catullus 14 17 18 nam si luxerit, ad 
librariorum curram scrinia. 

IV 89 1 ohe iam satis est, ohe, libelle. 
See on the change of quantity Munro on 
Lucretius iv 1259 and Nicander, frag. 70 14 
ἶσον ἴσῳ. 

V 6978 
quid prosunt sacrae pretiosa silentia linguae ? 

incipient omnes pro Cicerone loqui. 


» 


From Sextilius Ena in Sen. suas. 6 § 27 
deflendus Cicero est Latiaeque silentia linguae. 

VIII 30 6 totis pascitur illa sacris. 

This is said of the right hand of the 
convict who represented Scaevola, thrusting 
his hand into the fires of the altar. Fried- 
linder conjectures sacris p. ὁ. focis: ‘totis 
was written /ocis, and then the transposition 
was made for the metre.’ Duff and Munro 
explain totis adverbially ‘dextra unice pas- 
citur et delectatur sacrificiis.’ I take it in 
its strict sense: the hand does not timidly 
skirt the fringe of the fire, letting ‘I dare 
not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ but plunges into 
the thick of it and tere roams, devouring 
the devouring element, like a beast in its 
pasture ‘feeds on the length and breadth 
of the burnt-offering.’ Sacris focis is very 
tame in comparison. 

VIII 76 7 vero verius ergo quid sit, audi. 
ef. vi 30 6 vis dicam tibi veriora veris ἢ 

Sen. ep. 66 ὃ 8 nihil invenies rectius recto, 
non magis quam verius vero, quam temperato 
temperatius. Paulin. vit. Amb. 25 certo 
certius. Arnob. ii 48 omni vero verissimum 
est certoque certissimum (on the abl. after 
superl. see me Ges. Abh, ii 128). 


A DY 
et ΕΝ ‘modo liberum esse 1ussi 
Nastam.’ 


Flor. i 10 § 8 valere liberosque esse iussit. 
ee ΠΕ ΜΕΝ per epistulam, cod. vii 6 1 
& Te. 

X33 4 

quae sulphurato nolit empta ramento 
Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum. 


Sen. πη. 1 1 ὃ 8 nam apud nos quogue 
ramenta sulpure OSES ignem ex intervallo 
trahunt. 


ov 
@ 4) 


xX 2556 
né ΜᾺ cum dic: tur tunica praesente molesta 
‘unre manum’ plus est dicere ‘non facio.’ 
The use of the present deserves to be 
illustrated. 


Plaut. trin. 1059 Cu. heus tu, asta ‘ico. 
audi, heus tu. St. non sto.—most. 251 


(= 261 R) 


assum. WSC. 


Pu. tum tu igitur cedo purpur- 
non do, 862-3 velut ubi advor- 
suo vocantur: | ‘non eo: 
621 PHAEDR. am. 


ut eant ero 
sis. —Cure. 


81) 


molestus ne 


bula in ius. Tuer. non eo. 662 PHAEDR. 
tace tu. Curc. non taceo. 712-3 Capp. 
mon taces? Tuer. non taceo.—Ter. haut. 
610-1 Cu. pro Menedemo nune tibi ego 
respondeo | ‘non emo.’—Sen. contr. 27 ὃ 14 
‘caede’ inquit: ‘non caedo,’ verbera: ‘non 


ferio.,—Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis 2 
‘fac sacrum pro salute imperatorum. θέ 
ego respondi: ‘non facio,’—Cypriani acta 
proconsul. 3 (in Hartel’s Cypr. p. exil. = 
Aug. serm. 309) Galerius Maximus proconsul 
dixit: ‘iusserunt te sacratissimi imperatores 
caeremoniart.  Cyprianus episcopus dixit: 
‘non facio.’ cf. Cypr. p. 483 17 = 060 19. 
Acta Felicis c. 2 § 2 (in Dupin’s Optatus, 149 
col. 2) Magnilianus curator dixit: ‘ Felix 
episcope, da libros vel membranas quascumque 
hales. Felix episcopus dixit: habeo, sed non 
do’ (same reply ibid. ec. p. 150 col. 2). 
Ruinart acta sincera (Pionius ο. 21, but in 
c. 8 the future is used). acta sanct. Feb. 


1 p. 46°. Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs 
p. 81. 
XIV 151 


dulci sed pondere venter 
si tumeat. 


Ov. her. 11 37 tamque tumescebant vitiati 
pondera ventris. Rittershusius and others 
on Phaedrus 1115. lexx. s.v. pondus. 

XIV 174 2 cetera matris habet. 

Cf. 11 89 4 hoe Ciceronis habes. 
and ἢ, 

maiy 213 


si solum 


thid. 


spectes hominis Hectora 
credas : 

si stantem videas, Astyanacta putes. 

luv. vi 503-4 Andromachen a 


videbis. | post minor est, 


caput, 


fronte 
credas aliam. 
XIV 217 1 dic quotus et quanti cupias 
cenare. See Obbarius on Hor. ep. 15 30 tu, 
quotus esse velis, rescrihe. 
XIV 218 
non tantum calamis, sed cantu fallitur ales, 
callida dum tacita crescit harundo manu. 


On the fowler’s limed rod see Zacher in 
Hermes xix 432-436 with the supplement 
of Ὁ. Crusius thid. xxi 487-490. Most of 
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my collections have been anticipated by one 
or other of these papers, but I believe that 
no one has called attention to a graphic de- 
scription in Aug. de magistro ὁ. 10 ὃ 32 nam 
quaero abs te, si quisquam ignarus deceptionis 
avium, quae calamis et visco affectatur, obviam 


Jieret aucupi, armis quidem suis instructo, non 


tumen aucupanti, sed iter agenti ; quo viso 
premeret gradum secumque, ut fit, admirans 
cogitaret et quaereret quidnam sibi hominis 
ille vellet ornatus ; auceps autem cum in se 
videret uttentum, ostentandi se studio cannas 
expediret et prope animadversam aliquam 
aviculam fistula et accipitre figeret, subigeret 
et caperet ; nonne tulum spectatorem suum 
doceret nullo significatu, sed re ipsa, quod 
alle scire cupiebat 7 

In a word: this edition is indispensable 
for all students of Martial, containing a 
greatly enlarged and sifted critical appa- 
ratus, a concise antiquarian commentary, 
such as probably no other living man could 
have given us, a large collection of parallel 
passages, and occasionally valuable gram- 
watical and Jexicographical notes. There is 
still room for a young Ruhnken or Heindorf 
to labour in this last field, and the commen- 
tators on Horace (esp. Obbarius), Apuleius, 
Petronius, with Casaubon’s Persius and Sue- 
tonius, will supply abundant materials and 
models of research. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


The Development of the Athenian Democracy. 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Tutor in the 
University of Durham. 


Tuis pamphlet is an attempt to elucidate 
some of the obscurities of early Athenian 
history, and to explain, on the basis of 
historical development, how political power 
passed from the Eupatridae into the hands 
of the πλῆθος. 

Mr. Jevons attacks his subject with two 
different weapons. 


Avistotle’s 
the close application of the ‘comparative 
method,’ in order to investigate the inter- 
dependence of ancient religious and political 
systems. Mr. Jevons is surely mistaken in 
thinking (p. 27) that he is the first to apply 
this method to Athenian political develop- 
ment. Not to mention Freeman’s Lectures 
on Comparative Politics, La Cité Antique of 
Fustel de Coulanges is entirely based on this 
idea, 

It is well known that in 683 B.c. a step 
in the direction of democracy was made by 
the institution of nine annual archons. The 


The first of these is , 
the recently discovered papyrus- fragment of | 
πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων : the second is 


ῃ 
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competition for the office, then practically 
the sole depositary of power, was very keen. 
It appears from the papyrus that in the 
archonship of a certain Damasias, whose 
date Mr. Jevons, following Bergk! (2hein. 
Mus. 1881, p. 87 ff.), places at 639-8 B.c., an 
outbreak of violence occurred which resulted 
in the division of the archonate between the 
three ‘classes’ in such a way that the 
Eupatridae were represented by four archons, 
the Geomori (Georgi, Apoiki) by three, and 
the Demiurgi by two. Here a difficulty at 
once arises, because the historians tell us 
that it was not till half a century after 
B.c. 639 that Solon instituted his property 
classification, admitting only the first class 
to office. This would be, if anything, a re- 
trograde step, since obviously fewer Geomori 
and Demiurgi than before would be eligible 
to office. Mr. Jevons shows that the view 
that only the πεντακοσιομέδιμνοι were eligible 
to office under Solon rests solely on a passage 
of Plutarch (Aristides i.), on other grounds 
suspicious, and concludes, with the support 
of Aristotle (Pol. 11. 12), that by the con- 
stitution of Solon all ἀρχαὶ were held by the 
first three property classes. It may be 
added that the negative evidence of Pollux 
vill. 131 (οἱ δὲ τὸ θητικὸν τελοῦντες οὐδεμίαν 
ἀρχὴν ἦρχον) and οἵ Harpocration 8.0. θῆτες 
(οὗτοι δὲ οὐδεμίαν ἦρχον ἀρχὴν) tell in the 
same direction. 

Then follows an ingenious piece of reason- 
ing, which contains the gist of the paper. 
Proceeding on the assumption (previously 
laid down by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aris- 
toteles) that when Aristotle speaks in abstract 
terms about the development of political 
institutions he is really referring to those of 
Athens, the author argues that Aristotle’s 
well-known Four Stages of the evolution of 
democracy (Pol. vi. (iv.) 46) do in fact 
exactly correspond to what actually occurred 
in the history of Athens. The First Stage, 
in which the depositary of power is τὸ yewp- 
γικὸν καὶ τὸ κεκτημένον μετρίαν οὐσίαν, cor- 
responds to the pre-Solonian period. The 
Second Stage, when the suffrage without 
restriction belongs to all ἀνυπεύθυνοι κατὰ τὸ 
γένος, answers to the Reforms of Solon. The 
Third Stage, τὸ πᾶσιν ἐξεῖναι ὅσοι ἂν ἐλεύθεροι 
ὦσι, reflects the Reforms of Cleisthenes, 
under whom the term ἐλεύθεροι assumed a 
new and wider meaning. The Fourth Stage, 
when voters are paid by the State for 
their services, τοὺς ἀπόρους λαμβάνειν μισ- 


1 Mr. Jevons makes too little use of this admirable 
paper. He takes his readings of the papyrus from the 
completely superseded i interpr etation of Blass, Hermes, 
1880, p. 336 f. ; 1881, p. 42 ἢ. 


Gov, admittedly stands for the Periclean 
Reforms. 

Mr. Jevons bases his arguments on the 
cardinal fact that admission to the φρατρία 


meant possession of the franchise. The 
πλῆθος at Athens, like its analogue, the 
plebs at Rome, wanted power, and was 


determined to make itself unpleasant until 
it obtained it. Now power, 1.6. the right of 
choosing your rulers and holding them to 
account, was only held by members of the 
φρατρίαι, Which φρατρίαι were made up of a 
certain number of γένη. Belong to a γένος 
the πλῆθος could not, any more than the 
plebs at Rome could be admitted to a patri- 
cian’s household rites. The problem could 
only be solved, as indeed it was solved at 
Rome, by admitting the πλῆθος into the 
φρατρίαι but not into the γένη of which the 
φρατρίαι were composed. This revolution 
was accomplished before Solon, possibly soon 
after what was practically the monarchy 
was subdivided, just as at Rome the plebs 
forced their way into the Comitia Centuriata 
soon after the bisection of the regal power. 
But, in order not to make a complete sur- 
render, the Eupatridae probably accompanied 
their concession to the πλῆθος with a timo- 
cratic restriction of the franchise, such as is 
described by Aristotle in his First Stage, 
and this was in force when Solon instituted 
his reforms. Solon extended the franchise 
to all members of φρατρίαι, without any 
restrictions of property, but, in order to 
check indiscriminate admission, he denied 
the right of inheritance in intestacy (dy- 
χιστεία), and therefore the franchise, to 
νόθοι, v.e. to children of non-Athenians by 
either parent. 

Cleisthenes introduced manhood suffrage 
for Attica. The φρατρία, as ἃ division 
carrying political privileges, was abolished, 
and a geographical subdivision of Attic. 
into δῆμοι substituted, the right of πολιτεία 
being henceforth dependent on registration 
as δημότης not as φράτωρ. This was man- 
hood suffrage, with one restriction, that the 
Jather must be an Athenian. No proof is 
at hand that Cleisthenes was the author of 
this law, but it is obvious that some check 
must have been introduced, and Mr. Jevons 
points out that if the πολίτης still had to 
be γνήσιος ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, Cimon, Themistocles, 
and Thucydides (Olori), all νόθοι e pere- 
grinis, would have been ἄτιμοι. 

The φρατρία, killed by Cleisthenes, was 
revived by Pericles. This was the effect of 
the law μόνους ᾿Αθηναίους εἶναι τοὺς ἐκ δυεῖν 
᾿Αθηναίοιν γεγονότας. (Ρ]αῦ. Per. 37), a law 
rendered a State necessity by Pericles’ new 
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arrangement for giving pay for attendance 
at the ἐκκλησία. This new arrangement, 
dangerous to finance if open to any casual 
applicant, had the double effect of restoring 
the φρατρία as a political qualification, and 
of drawing together in a closer bond of 
union all true-born Athenians, 

The weak link in this chain of practically 
rewritten history appears to be the period 
of the Solonian and pre-Solonian Reforms. 
According to Mr. Jevons Solon abolished 
the property qualification for the exercise of 
the franchise. This involves two assumptions: 
(1) that when, in 639, the archonate was 
divided amongst the three classes, the fran- 
chise depended on a property qualification, 
and (2) that, granted a property qualification 
to the franchise was made, it lasted up to 
Solon’s time. Neither assumption rests on 
a shadow of evidence. Gilbert indeed (Griesch. 
Staatsalt, i. 123), whom Mr. Jevons is perhaps 
following, suggests that the concession of 
639 meant ‘ein wohl mit einer vermégens- 
rechtlichen  Beschriinkung verbundenes 
Wahlrecht,’ but he advances no proof of the 
assumption, nor does Mr, Jevons, except the 
comparison of what happened at Rome. 
Again, the words of the papyrus-fragment 
itself, immediately following the account of 
the breaking up of the archonate, seem to 
show that the arrangement was purely 
temporary. It continues καὶ οὗτοι τὸν μετὰ 
Δαμασίαν ἦρ[ ἕξαν ἐνι]αυτὸν. which surely implies 
that the change terminated with that year. 
It was a change hastily made, to meet the 
demands of tumult, and as hastily revoked. 
And it is clear that it is quite unnecessary 
to assume any elaborate timocratic restriction 
of the franchise if the right to exercise it 
only lasted one year. Besides, this breaking 
up of the archonate was a reform of an 
ultra-democratic character, too democratic 
for its early date. It was the institution 
of plebeian magistrates. And if it lasted 
from 639 to 594, it seems impossible 
that we should not have heard more 
of it, either by direct historical record, or 
by the indirect evidence of democratic 
reforms carried during those forty-five years. 
The five Georgie and Demiurgic archons 
must have made a very bad use of their time 
if they failed to carry against their four 
Kupatrid brethren nothing more than the 
legal reforms of Draco. Nor is it easy to 
see how the author of (Arist.) Pol. ii. 8, 
could have called such a constitution ἀριστο- 
κρατία λίαν ἄκρατος. 

One or two minor points remain which 
seem open to criticism, It is stated (p, 23) 
that ‘in pc. 411 the total number of citizens 


{of Athens] probably did not amount to more 
than the 5,000 citizens to whom the ἐκκλησία 
was limited.’ Then what was the point of 
the Four Hundred limiting the citizenship to 
five thousand?! They obviously intended to 
re-impose some timocratic qualification (Thue. 
vill. 65, end), to the exclusion of the poorer 
classes. The reason given (on p. 24) for the 
conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Truce by 
Athens (that it was to gain time for pre- 
paration for the inevitable war with Sparta) 
looks like a piece of rather loose writing, 
and sounds much as though it had been said 
that in 1871 the French made peace in 
order to prepare for the inevitable war with 
Germany. Is it not rather ‘ hard luck,’ too, 
to say (p. 27) that the whole of Curtius’ 
account of the Cleisthenean reforms is ‘ vi- 
tiated by a fundamental error’ because he, 
amongst other mistakes, was not acquainted 
with a fact recorded only in the Berlin 
papyrus, which was not discovered till more 
than twenty years after Curtius wrote his 
History? The quotation from Herodotus 
vii. 2, is rather a slender peg on which to 
hang the ‘ primacy of the eldest son’ among 
the Greeks, for that passage plainly refers, 
not to the headship of a family, but suc- 
cession to a throne, by no means the same 
thing. Finally, the word φρατρία is regarded 
(p. 51) as ‘a later form of φατρία, which is 
an Ionic weakening of πατρία a by-form of 
πάτρα : thus φρατρία is the association of 
sons of a common father.’ Would not the 
received connexion of φρατρία with Sans. 
Lhrdtd, Lat. frater, have been a simpler way 
of arriving at the same result? Curtius 
(Gk. Etym. 699) deals with the form φατρία. 

On the whole, however, although we are 
not prepared to accept in its entirety this 
complete remodelling (for it is nothing less) 
of much of the early Attic history, yet the 
author deserves the gratitude of all students 
of comparative politics for his bold and lucid 
attempt, from which no one could fail to 
derive instruction, to grapple with a most 
difficult and perplexing problem. 


A. H. Cooxr, 


Rimische Geschichte. Von THrovor ΔΙΌΜΜΒΕΝ. 
Fiinfter Band. Die Provinzen von Caesar bis 
Diocletian. Berlin. Weidmann. 1885. 9 M. 


Ir is thirty years since Dr. Mommsen pub- 
lished the third volume of his Roman 
History. He has at last given us out of its 
proper order vol. v. The reason for the — 
delay and the change of order hang together. 
The interval has been largely occupied with 





THE 


the editing of the Corpus Inser. Lat., and the 
present volume i is the first-fruits for general 
readers of that laborious but fruitful task, 
Without it no such clear and definite account 
of the provinces could have been produced, 
and even with its help there is probably no 
one else who unites sufficient detailed know- 
ledge of the provinces with a mastery of the 
imperial history as a whole, to have guided 
us through evidence so intricate into so clear 
a view of the subject. A chronological 
history of the Provincial governments indeed 
we must not look for here, nor do the avail- 
able authorities suffice for such a work. The 
historians of the Empire rarely rose above 
the level of court-chroniclers ; above all they 
never realised how the living development 
of the Empire was shifting from the centre 
to the circumference. Their allusions there- 
fore to the provinces are scattered and frag- 
mentary, and even such writers as Strabo or 
_ the elder Pliny do not as a rule give us 
exactly the information that we most want. 
Still some sort of picture, though vague and 
blurred at the best, may be drawn of the 
Empire from the collective testimony of the 
classical writers, We get from them an impres- 
sion, if no more, that the provinces during 
the first two centuries were on the whole 
flourishing, some of them indeed as they have 
never been either before or since, that their 
administration was efficient and continuous, 
and their Romanisation in many cases com- 
plete. But it is only by collecting scattered 
notices and allusions, as well from the ‘ Texts’ 
as from the often more valuable evidence of 
inscriptions, coins, and archaeology, that we 
are enabled, and that incompletely, to fill up 
this picture, to verify this impression, and 
to trace the steps and stages of the develop- 
ment of the Empire. This then is Dr. 
Mommsen’s aim. The work of the first three 
centuries was the ingathering of foreign 
elements into the Graeco-Roman civilisation. 
The necessary condition for this was the ‘ pax 
Romana,’ which again was dependent on the 
frontier defences of the Empire. The volume 
therefore naturally falls into two main divi- 
sions, Chapters i., iv., v., vi. and ix. give a 
chronological account of the frontier policy 
along the great barriers of the Rhine, Danube, 
and Euphrates, and the relations with bar- 
barian tribes which shaped or resulted from 
that policy. The other chapters deal rather 
with the inner development in civilisation, 
commerce, administration, and literature, 
which was going on meanwhile behind the 
iron barriers of the legionary camps. 

The foundation of the frontier policy in 
the West as laid down by Augustus is 
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described in chapter 1, Italy received for 
the first time a definite boundary, being pro- 
tected from barbarian tribes and separated 
from the great military commands by a 
girdle of small procuratorial provinces reach- 
ing from the Maritime Alps to Noricum. 
Through these provinces ran the great 
military roads which connected Italy both 
with Gaul and the armies of the Rhine, but 
they were not themselves garrisoned with 
legionary troops till the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. Towards the Danube the vaguely- 
bounded and loosely-administered Dlyricum 
was replaced by three military provinces, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Moesia, and the 
great river, from Carnuntum to its mouth, 
became the political, though not at once the 
military, boundary of the Empire. On the 
Rhine the policy of Augustus was less bold, 
perhaps, as Dr. Mommsen inclines to think, 
less really prudent. At least, it was in- 
fluenced more by internal and financial 
considerations than by military and imperial 
interests. For years the country up to the 
Elbe had practically been occupied by Roman 
legions, and even Roman law and adminis- 
tration were being introduced, when the 
whole policy of the Empire, superintended as 
it had been for nearly twenty years by 
members of the imperial family, was altered 
apparently in consequence of a single military 
disaster. In a sense no doubt this step was 
‘a turning-point in the fate of nations,’ but 
its effects were hardly felt for the first two 
centuries. Indeed the forward policy was to 
a certain extent renewed in Upper Germany 
by Domitian and Trajan, a proceeding on 
which further light may be thrown when 
some German ‘ Bruce’ makes the German 
limes tell its tale. The chapter on the 
Danubian provinces is perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. This was the 
critical point of the Empire, and as the 
German armies after the first century were 
diminished, so those of the Danube were 
continually being increased. It was here 
that the Augustan policy was for the first 
time modified by Trajan’s annexation of 
Dacia, here too that Marcus Aurelius, had 
he lived, would have supported this outlying 
province by Marcomannia, in place of the 
shattered regnum Vannianum, and Sarmatia 
in the valley of the Theiss. Whether this 
policy would have saved the Empire from the 
Gothie wars is perhaps a vain speculation : 
at least, when the Illyrian emperors replaced 
anarchy by order, it was proved that the 
‘Roman state could still only be broken by 
itself.’ 

On the eastern frontier Rome, since the 
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time of Pompey, was face to face with a 
great power, and here, more than on the 
other frontiers, the policy of buffer-states 
was pursued. Of these the most important 
was Great Armenia, and Dr. Mommsen 
points out more clearly than has ever been 
done before how the relations of Rome with 
Parthia hinged on Armenian affairs. There 
were three possible courses to adopt, ‘to 
annex it to the Empire, to relinquish it to 
Parthia, or to make it a client state. 
Augustus, too cautious for the first, too 
mindful of Roman prestige for the second, 
adopted the middle course. The result was 
continual friction, and more than once actual 
war with Parthia. Nero’s government, con- 
sidering perhaps that prestige was suiliciently 
saved by Corbulo’s campaigns, adopted the 
second, insisting only on a nominal suzerainty 
for Rome. ‘Trajan characteristically took 
the bolder course, and not only annexed 
Armenia, but by extending the frontier to 
the Tigris, brought it completely within the 
Empire. This, in spite of Hadrian’s with- 
drawal and occasional disaster, remained the 
Roman policy henceforward, and on the 
whole was justified by its results. 

Of the more complex contents of the other 
chapters it is possible in a short notice to 
glance at one or two points only. Of special 
interest is the treatment of the various 
forms assumed by the municipal constitu- 
tions established in the various parts of the 
Empire. Gaul with its large tribal com- 
munities still existing, but centering round 
their principal town or civitas, Spain with a 
separate town-constitution for each small 
canton, Africa with its towns of Punic 
constitution, Asia and Syria with their 
Macedonian creations, retaining still their 
Hellenic government, Greece with its nu- 
merous gradations of civic autonomy, helpless 
before a stroke of the proconsul’s pen, and 
lastly, the coloniae and municipia gradually 
scattered over the whole Empire—all form a 
striking example of unity of administration 
amid diversity of detail, The various native 
languages again received as a rule similar 
treatment from the government, though 
local circumstances gave them different 
histories. Thus, while all were restricted 
to private intercourse, the Thracian dis- 
appeared, the Celtic, Iberian and Illyrian 
retreated to mountainous corners, the Berber 
and Egyptian remained in general use out- 
side the towns, while to the Aramaic even a 
literary importance was attached, as being 
the vehicle of Christian propaganda. 

Very happy and suggestive are Dr. 
Mommsen’s remarks on the literary activity 





of the. provinces. Gaul, ‘ the land of learning 
and teaching,’ is the producer of panegyric, 
vers de société, and at last of pious hymns. 
Asia Minor is the home of the Sophists sent 
out over all the Empire like lamps all of one 
pattern. Syria produces epigrams, feuille- 
tons and romances. Africa, once the 
‘nutricula causidicorum, at last becomes 
the seat of Church literature, while Spain 
alone entered thoroughly into the develop- 
ment of Italian literature. Curious too is 
the literary activity of Berytus, ‘the Latin 
island in the sea of Oriental Hellenism,’ 
while the little towns in Galatia were 
attracted to philosophy as the needle to the 
magnet, and Bithynia in the second century 
produced some of the best literary work of 
the Empire. On the commercial policy of 


-Augustus and his successors the chapter on 


Egypt gives us fresh and valuable informa- 
tion. The expedition of Aelius Gallus was 
caused by the Arabian competition in the 
Oriental trade. The abortive mission of 
C. Caesar to the East was partly to have 
repeated the same attempt, while Nero’s 
Oriental schemes and Trajan’s Arabian 
policy looked also partly towards commercial 
ends. The relations of Rome with the 
Homeritae of Arabia Felix and the Axomitae 
of Abyssinia are a comparatively unknown, 
but not unimportant, chapter in its com- 
mercial history, on which Dr. Mommsen 
throws considerable light. It is to be re- 
gretted that both in this chapter and more 
or less throughout the volume, the references 
to authorities, whether ‘ texts,’ inscriptions, 
or coins, are so comparatively rare. The 
value of the book to students would have 
been immensely increased if they had been 
enabled to verify and test many of Dr. 
Mommsen’s statements for themselves. 


E. G. Harpy. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Kurzgefasste 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Altindischen, 
Altiranischen (Avestischen u. Altpersischen) 
Altarmenischen, Altgriechischen, Lateini- 
schen, Umbrisch-Samnitischen, Altirischen, 
Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, Litanischen u. 
Altkirchenslawischen. Von Karu BRUGMANN, 
ord, Professor der vergl. Sprachwissen- 
schaft in Freiburg-i-B. Erster Band. 
Einleitung ἃ. Lautlehre. Strassburg. 
Triibner. 1886. 14 M. 


At last we have the first instalment of a 
complete official statement of the new Indo- 
European grammar, The main principles of 
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the neo-grammarians (junggrammatiker) 
may be taken as proved, and the time has 
come for an authoritative manual. To those 
who still remain unconvinced that phonetic 
laws have no exceptions, that reconstruction 
by analogy is many times more common than 
direct transmission, that Indo-European 
vowels were very much like Greek vowels 
and very little like Sanskrit vowels,—to such 
sceptics this book has no proofs to offer ; the 
proofs have come in the previous writings 
which Dr. Brugmann enumerates in his long 
list of ‘literature.’ But the book is itself a 
proof, to those who have any feeling for the 
analogia fider. 1 cannot understand how 
any unbeliever can read it and fail to come 
out an adherent. A coherent and detailed 
system, following up all the facts and pro- 
viding for them within its own limits, must 
be true so far as it goes. It may be re- 
interpreted, enlarged, subsumed, even in- 
verted ; but it can never be abolished. : 


fast theories, and when the facts will not 
agree with them, to add new developments 
and riders till the facts are taken in. / If 
the Ptolemaic astronomy had been content 
with a genial latitude of statement, it would 
have remained Ptolemaic to the end of time. 
But it insisted on a fresh epicycle for every 
irregularity, and its reward was the Coper- 
nican system. The same thing is true of 
every People begin with rough 
statements, from these they go on to precise 
statements, and then make great trans- 
forming discoveries. Of course it is easier 
to be wrong in precise statements than in 
rough statements; where you only profess 
to know one fact there is only room for one 
mistake, but where you profess to know ten 
facts there is room for ten mistakes. And 
even when we are right, it is harder to carry 
conviction in comparative philology than in 
other sciences, because the matter is so 
delicate and so fieeting. 


science. 


This first volume is an account of the 
‘phonetic laws’ only. That is, it gives a 
list of the Indo-European sounds as far as 
we know them, and an account of the form 


~ It is well to emphasize that the new 
_ grammar is not a contradiction but a de- 
| velopment of the old ‘comparative grammar.’_ 
~ When Georg Curtius talked about ‘ sporadic 


variations,’ he did not really mean that they 
were uncaused; he only meant that the 
causes were undiscoverable. And when we 
talk about ‘phonetic laws with no excep- 
tions, we do not mean that we have dis- 
covered all the phonetic laws and all the 
cases where their products have disappeared, 
but only that we have faith that they would 
be discovered in an ideal system. It is one 
thing to say that ‘original gh appears in 
Latin sometimes as h, sometimes as g,’ and 
another to say that ‘original gh appears in 
Latin as A between two vowels (veho) and g 
after a nasal (jingo).’ Τῇ after that we are 
confronted with figura, we call it not ‘an 
exception,’ but ‘a reconstruction for an 
earlier *fiwra, on the analogy of jfingo.’ 
And if we cannot similarly unravel the 
history of the ‘velar’ gh, or g'h (why does 
ng'h appear as nguw in ninguit, but as v in 
levis ?), we have faith that something has 
happened below the surface; either the 
phonetic law is more subtle than we know, 
or an analogical product has extruded the 
strictly phonetic word. The scoffer might 
say that this is only a difference of termin- 
ology ; and in one sense it is; but it is the 
difference between the terminology which 
acquiesces in ignorance and the terminology 
which strives after knowledge. This is the 
justification of the ‘pedantry’ and ‘un- 
practical doctrinairism’ of the new method. 
It is found in practice that the way to get 
new knowledge is to have precise, hard-and- 


which they have taken, under all circum- 
stances for which laws have been ascertained, 
in the oldest language (or pair of languages) 
of each group. It is this, and nothing else. 
Schleicher used to strike the English reader 
as wanting in ‘general information,’ but 
there is much less in Dr. Brugmann. His 
introduction of nineteen pages is chiefly 
taken up with the definition of the languages 
in question ; he just refers to the ‘ Asia or 
Europe’ controversy, without expressing an 
opinion. He does, however, commit himself 
in favour of the agglutinative theory of 
inflexions, with no mention of any other 
view (p. 14). ‘What we put together under 
the heads of word-formation and flexion 
arose by composition, that is, by the follow- 
ing process: a group of words which formed 
a syntactical complex was fused into a unity, 
in which the whole was in some way isolated 
as against its elements. This word-fusion 
from the beginning onwards completed itself 
in the same way, as afterwards, in the age 
of separate languages (partly even in his- 
torical times) the final members of compounds 
became suflixes.’ And then he gives the 
instances of Indo-European ge, Latin mente, 
German heit, Trish mor, becoming mere 
suffixes in Gothic mik, French fiérement, 
German WSchinheit, Irish buadhmhar. But 
he gives up the attempt to discover the 
origin of the Indo-European suffixes, only 
allowing that some verb-inflexions may 
contain pronouns. 
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Quite rightly, Dr. Brugmann avoids the 
attempt to convert historical grammar into 
phonetic physiology. There are two pages 
on the distinctions between ‘voiced and 
voiceless, ‘sonorous and noised’ (Sonor- 
Jaute und Geriuschlaute), ‘sonant and con- 
sonant’; and a line or two at the head of 
each class of sounds, and a few remarks in 
the section on accents, and that is all. The 
object of comparative grammar is historical, 
not physiological; given certain languages, 
which are interesting on literary and _his- 
torical grounds, to reconstruct their past 
history and common origin, for the sake of 
adding to our knowledge of the peoples who 
spoke them. All that physiology can do 
for us is to picture to us the facts which we 
establish from our documents ; but physio- 
logy can never give us our linguistic facts ; 
and conversely, when we have our linguistic 
facts, we can state them without physiology. 
If we could not trace the physiological pro- 
cess by which ws became the Umbrian /, the 
fact would be just as certain, and the result- 
ing etymologies would be just as valid. 
Where physiology comes in, is in recalling 
us to real life. In dealing with dead lan- 
guages, we are all in danger of becoming 
paper etymologists ; and if we do not cheek 
our processes “by actual phonetic reproduc- 
tion, we shall come back to the ‘ vowels that 
counted for nothing and the consonants 
that counted for very little.’ Even the 
Indo-Europeans were human beings, and 
they must have talked like human beings. 
But this physiological groundwork is not 
part of the matter of our comparative 
grammar ; it is one of the natural causes by 
which our matter is conditioned. There is 
every reason to study the physiology of 
speech, but no reason to put it into a book 
about any given set of languages. 

Of course, we have not yet attained finality 
or unanimity. There are many points on 
which it is possible to disagree with Dr. 
Brugmann, In particular, his ; gener al theory 
of vowel-gradation is a little inconsistent. 
He professes, very wisely, to enumerate the 
different kinds of vowel-gradation which 


are actually found, and to take a quite 
agnostic line about their morphological 


parallelism with each other. 


them as 


He gives 


1 e-series 0, 9, 0, 6, oO (πα- τρ-ὸς, Ta- τέρ- ay 
φρᾶ- τορ-α, πα- τὴρ, φρᾶ- τωρ) 


2 e-series a Θ᾽ ὅν) το 


(da-dh-mas, hi-tis, 
τί θη-μι, θω-μός) 
3 a-series 0, 9, i, ὃ (ta-sth-lsi, sthi-tis, 


sta-men, φωνὴ) 


4 d-series 0, 9, (da-d-mas, δά-νος, dé 
δω-μι) 72 
~ 5 aseries 0, a (01), ἃ, ὃ (j-man-, ἄγ-ω, 
oTpat-ay-0s) — 

6 oseries 0, 0, 6 (0 doubtful, ὀδμή, 
εὐώδης) ; 

where a is a ‘neutral vowel’ inferred 


from a Sanskrit 7, corresponding to a Greek 
e, o, or a, and Ὁ is the stage in which 


the vowel vanishes altogether. Then he 
goes on (pp. 248, 249): ‘We distinguish six 


gradation- series (Ablantsreihen). ... At- 
tempts have been made by many . . to 
systematise these series morphologically, 
that is, to put together those phases out of 
the different series which correspond to a 
given morphological category, e.g. to the 
root-syllable in the participle formed with 
-to-, or in the indicative formed with the 
so-called thematic vowel. The investi- 
gations instituted in this direction have not 
yet gone far enough to let us give a system 
of gradation-series completely worked out on 
this principle. And it is questionable 
whether we have a right to aim at the 
attainment of such a system at all, in the 
sense in which it is usual to do so. Several 
strata of formations, distinct in their time 
of origin, seem to overlie each other. In 
those which arose earlier, much may have 
been obliterated by transference of forms 
before the new cause of gradation came into 
activity ; and the later phonetic law which 
called new distinctions into being did not 
act in the same way as the older law or 
laws. In this case it is from the outset 
impossible to expect that parallels can be 
found everywhere,’ (Italics are the spaced 
type of the original.) 

This is reasonable. But, in practice, 
Dr. Brugmann commits himself (pp. 257, 
259) to Dr. Hiibschmann’s view that ὦ is 
a ‘weak-stage’ vowel in bhames and si-sta- 
mes, but a ‘first-high-stage’ vowel in ago 
and aidho, so that bhd-mi bhames is like 
οὐ τὶ times, and aidho idhros show an 
exactly parallel gradation. This may be 
so, but in ἃ professedly non-committed 
treatise it is decidedly taking a side to omit 
all mention of M. de Saussure’s vew that 
gradation is always epsilon-gradation (sub- 
stituting e and o for his a, and a,). M. de 
Saussure would say (with the above sub- 
stitution) that idh and aidh are phonetic 
variations of the same weak stage, and that 
the two high stages are eaidh and oaidh, 
just as the high stages of bha are bhea and 
bhoa (φαμὲν, φαμὶ, φωνὴ). This is at least 
possible. As to gmdu- and its compounds, 
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which are adduced to prove that g:ag::8:es, 
the demoralized vowel-system of Sanskrit 
can never prove that a vowel was left out in 
Indo-European. But I am not here defend- 
ing the universal epsilon; I only insist that 
Dr. Brugmann should have mentioned it. 
On two other vowel-groups Dr. Brugmann 
has taken the view which appears to me to 
be against all the evidence. I cannot 
understand how he can give up the precise 
testimony of Greek and Latin to the root- 
vowels of τίθεμεν and aderds, δίδομεν and 
ποτόν, in favour of the colourless residuum 
of Sanskrit. I should explain dadhmds and 
hitds and their like, on the simple principle 
that the Indians found a constantly dis- 
appearing in places where it represented e, 
and so they got into a habit of leaving out 
a wherever it came; but in some of these 
cases they reinserted ὁ as a connecting 
vowel, This must be the history of pita, be- 
cause no European language shews any trace 
of any vowel but a in the first syllable; in 
€ros—satus and doros—datus, we have before 
our eyes Indo-European vowels intermediate 
in pronunciation between e and a, ο anda, 
which should be added, as M. de Saussure 
has added them, to the Indo-European 
alphabet. Dr. Brugmann’s a is a very good 
vowel in its place, where it comes between a 
root and a suffix (μενετός, genitus); but it 
should be kept to its place. 

Many parts of the book cannot be judged 
until it is finished. On the treatment of 7 
(the --consonant which English books call 
y or j), for instance, Dr. Brugmann’s state- 
ments have no claim to completeness until 
he has accounted for the ὃ and ¢ which he 
will not accept as phonetic successors of ὦ, 
On p. 202 (note) he suggests that the aéd- 
stems may be ¢-stems in disguise, but only as 
an obiter dictum. The vd-stems remain, and 
the dvo-stems, and the verbs in -~w. In the 
next volume he must give an account of 
their formation independent of 7. Till then, 
the ‘parasitic dental’ must hold its ground, 
as a possible explanation, for which future 
knowledge may supply the distinctive pho- 
netic conditions. In the same way, all that 
is said (pp. 256, 463) about the shortening 
of the first element of the original δὲ, ew, 
and similar groups, before a consonant, may 
be true, but it depends on the treatment of 
formations like ἔψευσα, τοῖς, νηῦς, φέρωσι, 
about which Dr. Brugmann incidentally 
expresses opinions that will require dis- 
cussion in the next volume. It is a time- 
honoured custom, and it seems scientific, to 
begin with phonetic laws, and go on to 
suffixes and terminations, but I am not sure 
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that it would not be better to reverse the 
order. The order of discovery has certainly 
been grammar first, and phonetics after ; 
all the brilliant discoveries which are em- 
bodied in this book were made in turning 
over grammatical formations. And in the 
order of exposition, whichever end you 
begin at, you must bring in something from 
the other. Would it be any more illogic: al 
to say ‘the accusative ended in m; the 
Greek a and ν represent Indo-European m 
after a consonant and a vowel respectively,’ 
than to say, as the current method does, 
‘Indo-European m—after a consonant it 
was a vowel, and is.represented in Greek by 
-a, 6.5. accusatives in -a—after a vowel it 
was a consonant, and is represented in Greek 
by v, e.g. accusatives in -v’? The practical 
advantage of the reversed order would be 
that phonetic laws coming incidentally in 
grammar can be stated more concisely and 
remembered more easily, and have more 
self-proving power, than grammatical forma- 
tions coming incidentally i in phonetics. But 
of course this is an objection to established 
custom, not to Dr, Brugmann. 

‘Can this book be used by schoolmasters ?’ 
the practical Englishman asks, It not only 
ean, but it must. In conjunction with the 
author’s Greek and Dr. Stolz’s Latin gram 
mars in Iwan-Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassi- 
schen Alterthumswissenschaft, it forms a 
compendious and complete guide to our 
present knowledge of Greek and Latin 
grammar. The two or three points on 
which I have indicated a possible divergence 
of opinion are only a drop in the bucket 
no great harm will be done if a teacher 
takes Dr. Brugmann as infallible on all of 
them. If schoolboys are to be taught any 
comparative grammar at all, they must be 
taught it on rigorous principles. Everywhere 
else in education we take pains to tie the 
youthful mind down to precise, measured, 
verifiable statements ; in comparative philo 
logy alone we are content with ‘ hollow 
spaces planked over with the wordy igno- 
rance which we call knowledge.’ It is not, 
perhaps, possible as yet to teach our more 
minute and complicated formulae to school- 
boys ; the immediate necessity is to get rid 
of the old indiscriminate formulae. It is 
better to say nothing about vowels than to 
call them ‘ Indo- European a, better to leave 
βάθος.--- βένθος unexplained than to talk about 
‘nasal insertion.’ It is to be hoped that, 
for the present, colleges will cease to tempt 
schoolboys with questions on comparative 
philology in their scholarship papers ; but 
let me assure teachers that a candidate 
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never loses and often gains by leaving those 
questions alone. While I am suggesting, 
may I add that we may all do one small 
service to our science, for which no new 
knowledge is wanted? We may cease to 
call it ‘philology.’ 

T. C. Syow. 


Some points of Roman Law in Prof. Tyrrell’s 
Edition of Cicero's Correspondence. Vols. 
I., 11. Dublin Univ. Press. £1 4s. 


Turis edition has been so heartily and gene- 
rally welcomed that I occupy no space with 
praising it. It is a pleasant and scholarly 
work, But I wish even now the editor 
would put the various readings at the foot 
of the page, and not assume the correctness 
of the chronological order adopted by his 
predecessors. In using it I have noticed a 
tew passages where he seems to me to have 
mistaken the law, and some other slips 
which may be more briefly dealt with. 1 
take the more important passages first, out 
of their proper order, 

Letter exxi. Mam. vii. 195, Lantwm metuo 
ne artificium tuum tibi parum prosit : nam, ut 
audio, istic ‘non ex iure manum consertum 
sed magis ferro rem repetunt, et tw soles ad 
uim faciundam adhiberi: neque est quod 
illam exceptionem in interdicto pertimescas, 
‘quo tu prior ui hominibus armatis non 
ueneris’ ; scio enim te non esse procacem in 
lacessendo. 

Trebatius, the lawyer, is attending Caesar 
in his camp in Gaul, and Cicero chaffs him 
on his position. ‘I am only afraid, that 
your professional craft is of little good to 
you, for, I am told, where you are (to quote 
Ennius) “men don’t join issue in due course 
of law, but effect a recovery sword in hand,” 
and actually you are now called in to use 
force! Well, there is no ground for much 
fear of your being troubled with the plea of 
having been the first to come with a force of 
armed men, for 1 know you are not forward 
in attack.’ 

Trebatius, if dispossessed of some land by 
armed violence, would apply to the praetor 
for an interdict which would state the issue 
in some such words as these, addressed to his 
opponent: Unde tu, C. Trebatium ui homini- 
bus armatis deiecisti, eo C. Trebatium resti- 
tuas. If, however, Trebatius had himself 
previously turned out his opponent by the 
like means, the opponent would urge the 
praetor to insert in the formula after ‘ deie- 
cisti’ quo ille prior ui hominibus armatis 
non uenerit ; and the praetor would natur- 
ally consent. Tne matter would then be 


referred to a judge to decide with these 
instructions. If the judge found that 
Trebatius had been ejected by armed force 
and had not himself been the aggressor by 
the same means, the injunction would be 
made final, and the defendant probably be 
condemned in damages: if his prior aggres- 
sion were proved or his dispossession not 
proved, the injunction would drop and in 
some cases the plaintiff would pay a forfeit 
(cf. Gai iv. 141, 161-165). 

There is I think no doubt that the inter- 
dict referred to is de wi armata (which in 
the Digest is consolidated with that de vi 
Dig. xliii. 16). Prof. Tyrrell erroneously 
takes it to be the interdict uti possidetis, 
and naturally finds difficulties. He has 
been misled by the language of Cic. Caecin. 
22, § 63 and Gai iv. 155, whence he infers 
that no exceptiones were allowed when 
armed force had been used. It is not 
necessary to assume in either passage that 
such a plea as we have here was in question, 
But that such a plea was allowable is, [ think, 
clear (1) from this passage itself; (2) from 
the analogy of the interdict ‘de wi’ (ef. Cie. 
Caecin. § 92); (3) from the reason of the 
thing, supported by the language of the 
Digest. 

The use of armed violence in matters of 
ejectment was rightly held to be so contrary 
to the dignity of legal procedure as to 
require peremptory prohibition. Accordingly 
a person who had himself acquired possession 
from his opponent by force (ui, not wt 
armata) or by stealth or by sufferance was yet 
entitled to immediate restoration, if his 
opponent ejected him by armed force. Obvi- 
ously the same principle applies against him, 
if he has himself used armed force. His 
own armed violence disentitles him from 
claiming the peremptory protection of the 
law, on the same principle on which 
armed violence disentitles his opponent 
from pleading the wrongful possession 
of the former. Indeed the two acts may 
well have been successive events in one 
day’s struggle. If Trebatius (in the sup- 
posed case) had brought a body of armed 
men to dispossess his opponent, he could 
not be aggrieved by his opponent’s resorting 
to the same means to dispossess him in 
turn. Lum qui cum armis uenit, possumus 
armis repellere, sed hoc confestim, non ex 
interuallo ; dummodo sciamus non solum re- 
sistere permissum ne deiciatur, sed, et st 
deiectus quis fuerit, eundem deicere non ex 
interuallo sed ex continenti. - (Ulpian in 
Dig. alii. § 16,-1 -8,°§ 95 ‘and Ch aie 
§ 27, 28.) 
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(Keller Semestr. p. 333 sqq. suggests that 
the absence of this plea in later times was 
due to a restriction of the meaning of dezcere, 
so that it was held to be no ejectment, if a 
person recovered by force what he lost by 
force). 

Cicero refers to this same interdict in 
fam. xv. 16, ὃ 3, and of course frequently in 
the speeches for Caecina and Tullius. 

Bruns (Die Besitzklagen, p. 42) and others 
take the words et tw soles ad wim faciundam 
adhiberi to refer to conventional force in the 
course of legal procedure. I do not think 
that is the natural meaning of the words, 
and I doubt the employment of jurisconsults 
for the purpose. Of course there is a playful 
allusion to it, point being given by the in- 
frequency of Trebatius being so employed. 

Letter exlvili. Y. Fr. in. 1, § 3. Calvus 
aiebat aqua dempta et eius aquae ture con- 
stituto et seruitute fundo ili imposita, ta- 
men nos pretium seruare posse δὲ uendere 
uellemus. 

Prof. Tyrrell translates ‘Calvus (probably 
a jurisconsult) holds that even if the use of 
-the water were not included in the sale and 
the right of the vendor over it were estab- 
lished, and the estate were made liable for 
the water (were made subject to this ease- 
ment) we could still get our purchase-money 
for it if we wished to sell.’ 

This is wrong in several places. Calvus 
(if this be the right reading) was probably a 
land agent. A jurisconsult is not the man 
to tell the value of an estate. The precise 
relations of the estates are not certain, but 
1 understand the fundus Bouillanus to be 
the same as the land said at the beginning 
of the section to have been bought at 
Arpinum from Fufidius, and to be well 
off for water. Arpinum and (the known) 
Bovillae are many miles apart, so that the 
meaning of Bowillanus is uncertain. I take 
Arpini to be merely the place of purchase. 
At any rate Quintus had the intention of 
taking water from one estate to another. 
‘I translate; ‘Calvus declared that if the 
water were taken away, and the right of 
drawing it were established, and a servitude 
imposed on that estate, we should still get 
our price. As owner of the two estates 
Quintus could deal with the water as he 
liked. But if he sold the estate whence he 
took the water, he would have to declare 
in the conveyance that he sold subject to 
this right. That would be establishing for 
-the dominant estate (where he used the 
water) a ius aquae ducendae, and imposing 
on the servient estate the obligation to 
allow the water to be so taken. Jus aquae 


(ducendae) constituere is a regular technical 
phrase, cf. Dig. vill. 5, 1. 10, de iure quo 
aqua constituta est; ib. 1. 18, antequam is 
actort ius aquae ducendae constituisset, &e. 

A little earlier in the section Prof. 
Tyrrell notes on the words piscina et sali- 
entibus additis that ‘springs, not jets d’eau,’ 
are meant by salientibus. Surely the natural 
translation is just the reverse, ‘if you add a 
basin and some jets d’eau.’ Cf. Dig. xix. 
1g 18: 

Letter exlix. Att. iv. 17. This famous 
passage, describing the monstrous agreement 
made between the consuls of the year 54 B.c, 
and two of the candidates, has been the 
subject of much discussion. Consules fla- 
grant infamia, quod C. Memmius candidatus 
pactionem in senatu recitauit, quam ipse swus- 
que competitor Domitius cum consulibus fe- 
cisset, uti ambo HS. quadragena consulibus 
darent si essent ipst consules facti, nisi tris 
augures dedissent, qui se adfuisse dicerent, 
cum lex curiata ferretur quae non lata esset, 
et duo consulares, qui se dicerent in ornandis 
provinetis consularibus scribendo adfuisse cum 
omnino ne senatus quidem fuisset.  Haec 
pactio, non uerbis sed nominibus et perscrip- 
tionibus multorum tabulis cum esse facta 
diceretur, prolata a Memmio est nominibus 
inductis auctore Pompeio. 

Prof. Tyrrell objects to the usual inter- 
pretation of inductis as ‘cancelled’ on the 
ground that that meaning is here unsuitable. 
If it is supposed that Memmius cancelled 
the main items of the agreement, how could 
he prove his case, and what was the object 
of cancelling either names of contracting 
parties or anything, when his natural course 
was to lay the compact before the senate 
just as it stood? Boot supposes that the 
consuls, not Memmius, did the cancelling ; 
but Prof. Tyrrell replies that the consuls 
would be more likely to have destroyed the 
whole instrument. Rein supposes that the 
nomina cancelled were the same nomina 
named before, viz. the entries in ledgers. 
v. Salpius (Vovation und Delegation, p. 94) 
understands the consuls to have cancelled 
the book-entries and Memmius to have 
produced the written agreement: nominibus 
inductis is then ‘after the entries had been 
eancelled.’ Prof. Tyrrell thinks inductis 
should be taken as inducerent in Verr. 1. 
δ᾽ 106 and inducetur and induceretis in Rull. 
ii. $$ 70, 98; and translated ‘duly entered.’ 
He reiterates this opinion in the Preface, 
ps Xi: 

I think this makes the words nominibus 
inductis quite otiose, and that there is no 
reason for giving~an unusual instead of a 
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usual meaning to inductis; (for inducere, 
‘to cancel,’ see Dirksen’s Manuale, s.v.). 
I believe the nomina cancelled were the 
nomina of the three augurs and the two 
consulars who were to give false evidence, 
and it does not matter for this purpose 
whether the xomina were names or entries 
or items, and whether the pactio was a 
separate written document or not. It may 
have been such, but as the pactio is said to 
have been made nominibus et perscriptionibus 
multorum tabulis, it seems better to suppose 
no such separate written document contain- 
ing the whole plot to have existed. It was 
not made verbis, 1.6. by a formal stipulation 
such as was usually applied to bind a bar- 
gain. How then was it made? That in some 
degree depends on the meaning which we 
attach to perscriptionibus, and, as the word 
occurs in several passages, it is worth while 
to examine it. 

Perscribere is used of writing a matter out 
in full (eg. Cie. Cat. iii. ὃ 13, &c.), and 
perscriptio is thus ‘a writing of some trans- 
action.’ But the precise nature of the 
writing so denoted is not easy to determine. 
It evidently had a business meaning, but 
whether this meaning was wide and general 
or specific is not clear. (a) In Rose. Com. §$ 1, 
2,5 it appears clearly to be used of entries 
in the ledger, descriptive of the person 
credited or debited with sums of money. In 
Flac. § 44 the meaning is the same, only 
that the entry gave a description of the 
particular purpose of the payment as well as 
of the name of the creditor or debtor. Simi- 
larly in Verr. v. ὃ 48 and Ter. Phorm. 923 
(if we read with most MSS. perscripsi instead 
of the Bembine diseripsi). (δ) In the tablets 
found at Pompeii (Bruns’ Fontes 11. cap. 9) 
perscriptio is the title (‘docket’) affixed to 
some documents which in form are certifi- 
cates of receipt of money. And yet(c) a third 
mercantile meaning seems to be given by 
Cie, Att. xii. 51 Tiro narrauit perseriptionem 
tii placere and xvi. 2, ὃ 1 quod perscribi 
oportet which clearly imply some mode of 
settling a debt—probably something in the 
nature of a bill of exchange drawn upon a 
banker at some distance of time, e.g. a six 
months’ bill. And in Liv. xxiv. 18, ὃ 14 
a quaestore perscribebatur we have clearly 
bills drawn on the quaestor. (For this use 
of the preposition a ef. Cic. Flac. ὃ 44). 
Perhaps these three meanings may be recon- 
ciled by supposing perscribere, perscriptio to 
mean originally simply ‘expression of the 
debt in writing’ and to be specially applied 
to entries in a ledger or to receipts or to 
orders on a banker. It is possible to com- 


bine the two last, as in warrants on the 
English Treasury, which contain a receipt 
for the money, to be signed by the payee 
and exchanged by his banker against pay- 
ment. In Att. ix. 12 ὃ 3, where Cicero is 
describing how the world generally is going 
on in the regular routine (notwithstanding 
the political crisis implied by Pompey’s being 
actually besieged by a Roman army), he says 
viri boni usuras perscribunt ‘honest men are 
entering up their interest,’ where the virt 
may be the creditors (according to Mommsen, 
Hermes xii. p. 112) or the debtors. So Cie. 
Orat. i. 58 de tabulis et perscriptionibus may 
well be merely ‘about ledgers and entries,’ 
but may also be ‘about documents and 
receipts (or cheques).’ In Phil. v. ὃ 11 
Antony is described as squandering public 
money falsis perscriptionibus donationibusque 


‘by fictitious book entries (or receipts or 


cheques) and gifts’ ; fictitious, because pro- 
fessing to be in accordance with Caesar's 
orders. Suet. Caes. 42 deducto siquid uswrae 
nomine numeratum aut perscriptum fuisset ; 
‘less anything which had been paid in cash 
or by cheque (or book entry) under the head 
of interest.’ 

It is thus hard to say the precise meaning 
of perscriptionibus in our passage. But 
whether perscriptionibus is the fuller de- 
scription of the nature of the debt and 
nominibus the mere entry of money paid to, 
or received by, a person named, or again 
nominibus includes the whole of the book 
entry and perscriptionibus denotes a number 
of warrants for payment in some shape or 
other, in either case the bargain with the 
consuls was contained in a number of books 
and documents. 

I do not see how the dependence of the 
payments on the consuls’ good faith could 
be secured by these documents. And for 
this purpose a pactio ne peteretur (to guard 
against the payments being enforced if the 
consuls played false) may have been neces- 
sary and may have been put in writing and 
may have been read out in the senate. 

But it is not likely that the agreement 
was made in blind confidence that some 
three augurs and some two consulars would 
be found ready for the plot. I think par- 
ticular persons were first secured; book 
entries or money orders in their favour were 
made and provisionally (at any rate) executed. 
But as Memmius or some one blotted out the 
names, Cicero could describe only the general 
character of the plot and the number of 
augurs and consulars concerned. 

If it be insisted that nominibus should 
mean the same in both places (I do not think 
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it at all necessary), we may suppose that the 
whole or part of the book entries were blotted 
out, but that yet from the remainder or from 
the context the nature of the entry may have 
been sufficiently discoverable to support the 
evidence afforded by the perscriptiones or by 
Memmius’ confession. 

[Mommsen (Hermes xii. p. 111) considers 
perscriptio to be a ‘payment accompanied 
by a formal receipt’ and endeavours, not 
successfully, as I think, to reduce all the 
passages under this meaning]. 

Letter ix. Att.i. 4. Cui cum aequi fuis- 
semus, tamen &c. Tunstall, Boot, and Tyrrell 
all take this as meaning ‘though I might 
have taken a lenient view (had I so willed).’ 
I cannot think Cicero would have so used a 
simple pluperfect subjunctive instead of a 
periphrasis with posswm or the future parti- 
ciple (cf. my grammar, ὃ 1521). Why not 
translate, ‘Although I had been favourable 
to him’? The verdict was that of the 
judices. Cicero gained general applause, 
because the verdict was approved and he 
had presided as praetor in an able and 
impartial manner, notwithstanding his feel- 
ing for the defendant. 

Letter xx. Att. i. 14, § 3. Cicero says 
that the support given him by Crassus in 
the senate was the more remarkable quod 
meis omnibus litteris in Pompeiana laude 
perstrictus esset. Prof. Tyrrell inserts ora- 
tionibus after meis and calls (in the second 
edition) omnibus litteris an ablativus men- 
surae. The ablative of measure is however 
only used with comparatives or expressions 
of precedence or distance. Still omnibus 
meis litteris may mean (cf. my grammar, 
§ 1170) ‘throughout all my letters’ or ‘through- 
out all my literary compositions, and in 
either case offers no difficulty requiring 
addition to the text. A person writing to 
his intimate friends does not always so 
express himself as to leave nothing obscure 
to persons 1900 years after in ultima Thule. 

In the next section Aperte tecte is ex- 
plained rightly in the beginning of the note 
and wrongly in the end. Cicero would 
never put two such adverbs to qualify, 
instead of to contrast with, one another. 

Letter 1111. Q. Fr.i. 2. Rogo ut procura- 
toribus Flavii remittas de deminuendo. Prof. 
Tyrrell oddly translates ‘allow them to 
draw on the money,’ and says if the word 
remittas were here to be taken in its more 
‘usual sense of ‘making a concession,’ ‘ letting 
off,’ Cicero would have written ‘de non 
deminuendo.’ But if we take de as meaning 
‘concerning,’ not ‘from,’ non is not necessary 
(see Prof. Tyrrell’s own note on missione, 


letter 1. § 3). Quintus had at the request 
of a creditor ordered Flavius’ agents not to 
impair the estate of L. Octavius Naso, to 
which Flavius was heir, till the debt was 
paid. Marcus points out to his brother that 
he had rashly assumed that the claim was 
good and had thereby done injustice to 
Naso. He requests Quintus therefore to 
withdraw his order. ‘I beg you to make a 
concession to Flavius’ agents in the matter 
of impairing the estate.’ Deminuere is used 
somewhat technically. Cf. Cie. Flac. § 84; 
Dist aya As E265 xxvii; 8.1. 1. 

Letter exxvi. Fam. vii. 23, § 2. Tu autem 
ignarus instituti met, quanti ego genus omnino 
signorum omnium non aestimo, tanti ista 
quatiuor aut quinque sumpsisti. Prof. Tyr- 
rell (see also the Corrigenda) apparently 
misunderstands the passage, for he proposes 
to omit non, to read aestimem for aestimo, to 
treat tanti and quanti as not correlative, 
and to regard quanti as = quantuli. I do 
not see the difficulty. Fadius Gallus had 
bought for Cicero some statues of Bacchae 
and one of Mars, and had given a high 
price. Cicero wanted some cheap statues 
for his palaestra of a totally different kind, 
perhaps something respectable, as philoso- 
phers, &e. ‘In your ignorance of my ways 
(or purpose) you have bought those four or 
five statues at a price at which I don’t value 
all the statues in the world.’ 

Letter cliv. Att. iv. 18. Sulla non dubitans 
quin foris esset, (Gabinium) postularat. Prof. 
Tyrrell doubts what he says is the common 
interpretation of /oris esse¢ ‘was in debt,’ 
but still inclines to a metaphorical use ‘was 
out at elbows,’ ‘was a defaulter’: see p. 
183 and pref. xii., xxi. In the other passage 
where it is used, also of Gabinius, (} 5. § 2) 
Madvig reads sordidissime and treats this 
supposed use of foris esse with scorn. Why 
may not Sulla have thought Gabinius to 
be ‘away from home’? I see no occasion 
for a metaphorical meaning in this letter. 
If the words be retained in the speech, it is 
perhaps possible to take it as ‘on the world,’ 
1.6. not a steady citizen living at home on 
his own means. 

Letter clx. Q. Fr. iii. 9, § 8. Prof. Tyrrell 
translates ‘tabulas obsignare’ ‘sign the will.’ 
The expression is incorrect. Roman wills 
were not executed by ‘signing.’ They were 
written (by any one), declared in the presence 
of witnesses to be the testator’s will, and 
then the tablets were sealed up (obsignantur) 
by the witnesses. The sealing was not for 
execution, but to protect the contents from 
being altered. The same with other docu- 
ments : see Cic. Flac>9, ὃ 21 and the regu- 
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lations for opening wills in Dig. xxix. 3. 
Even subscribere, subscriptio, when used in 
such matters, did not mean what we moderns 
understand, viz. the mere writing of the 
executant’s name, but a declaration, 6.7. 
Decretum. Fieri placet. Jubentius Celsus pro- 
magister subscripst (Wilmann’s Jnser. no. 
312). The ‘subscriptio’ of the testator to 
wills was first required by a constitution of 
Theodosius II. anno 439: see the elaborate 
essay of Bruns’ Die Unterschriften, ὅσο. in 
his Kleine Schriften, bd. ii. 

Letter clxii. Fam. i. 10 (misprinted 20). 


SHORTER 


Novum Testamentum, etc. cuwrante F. H. A. Scrive- 
NER. Lditio Major. Deighton, Bell et Soc: 
MDCCCLXXXVII. 4s. 6d. 


Tus is a third, and greatly enlarged and improved 
edition of a well-known work, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1859, and the second in 1876. As 
before, the text of Stephens of 1550 is taken as the 
standard, while the chief variations are given in foot- 
notes. The main features of this new edition are that 
(1) to the readings adopted by Beza, Elzevir, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles have been added 
those of Westcott and Hort and of the Revisers ; (2) 
carefully selected references to parallel passages have 
been inserted in the outer margin ; (3) for the conve- 
nience of those who use this volume in collating MSS., 
the Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons are given 
in the inner margin, a table of these being added to 
the Preface. The paging is the same as in the second 
edition ; room for this additional matter being ob- 
tained by increasing the size of the page. But the 
volume may still be carried in a fairly capacious 
yocket. In a few paragraphs added to the former 
Preface the learned editor speaks with gratitude, 
admiration, and severity of the work of Westcott and 
Hort. There is no need to praise their fine intelli- 
gence, immense learning, industry, and sagacity. 
These rare gifts, while they excite our envy, fail (in 
Dr. Scrivener’s judgment) τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω 
ποιεῖν. Still half enslaved by the principles of Lach- 
mann, they have gone wider of what Dr. Scrivener 
believes to be the truth than even Lachmann himself, 
and have produced a magnificent blunder rather than 
an everlasting possession (splendidum peccatum, non 
κτῆμα εἰς ἀεί, in lucem emiserunt), 


The Resultant Greek Testament, exhibiting the Text 
in which the Majority of Modern Editors are 
agreed, by R. Ἐς Weymourn, D. Lir. Elliot Stock: 
pp: xix. 644, 12s. 6d. 

Tus work agrees with the preceding one in giving 

a Greek Text of the New Testament with a careful 

digest of the various readings adopted by editors ; 

but it proceeds on a very diflerent plan. Instead of 
adopting the exceedingly faulty text of Stephens as 

a standard, the editor constructs one for himself ; not 

at first hand from MSS., Versions and Fathers, but 

at second hand from the most important editions of 
the last fifty years. His principle, therefore, is the 
same as that which for some years has been adopted 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament : but it is worked 
out in 8 much more comprehensive way. The editors 
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Illo si ueneris, tamquam Ulixes, cognosces 
tuorum neminem. Prof. Tyrrell, to save 
Cicero from the charge of not knowing his 
Homer well, accepts Klotz’s conjecture of 
cognoscere nemint. But is this Ciceronian 
Latin? Ovid, no doubt, could say and said 
lugebere nobis, but Cicero would not use a 
dative of the agent with a finite verb, except 
where ‘for’ a person is as suitable a meaning 
as ‘by’ him, eg. NV. D. 11, 48 bestiis cibus 
quaeritur ; Q. Fr. i. 1, 25 aes alienum con- 
trahi civitatibus. 


H. J. Rosx 


NOTICES. 


of that series have confined their attention mainly to 


Tischendorf and Tregelles, with occasional reference 
to Lachmann. Dr. Weymouth lays under contribu- 
tion, not only these three great critics, but also 
Alford, the Bale edition of 1880, Westcott and Hort, 
and the Revisers, together with Lightfoot and Elli- 
cott for S. Paul’s Epistles, and Weiss for S. Matthew. 
This eclectic text, therefore, ‘is intended to exhibit 
in a compact and intelligible form the latest results 
of textual criticism.’ Hence the somewhat peculiar 
title, ‘The Resultant Greek Testament.’ 

Of the materials used only two require separate 
mention. The Bale edition was edited in 1880 for 
the Bible Society of Bale by Stockmeyer and Riggen- 
bach. It is largely influenced by Tischendorf, and 
where it differs from him frequently anticipates the 
readings of Westcott and Hort. ‘Das Matthaus- 
evangelium’ of Bernhard Weiss was published at 
Halle in 1876. Its text also is greatly under the 
influence of Tischendorf. 

The work has been executed with the greatest care ; 
the proofs having been corrected, not from the ‘ copy’ 
sent to the press, but from the editions themselves 
from which the ‘copy’ was taken. The accuracy of 
the readings quoted has, therefore, been doubly 
secured. 

A student with either Scrivener or Weymouth in 
his hand can at once see what reading has been 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers in any given 
passage ; but with Weymouth he has the snffrages 
of other editors as well. Nor is this the only advan- 
tage. Weymouth’s text is as clear and as free from 
interruptions as that of Westcott and Hort, and like 
theirs is spaced in accordance with the sense. In 
Scrivener the frequent changes of type, and still more 
frequent insertions of letters and numerals, are trying 
to the eyes. Besides which, it is much pleasanter to 
work with a text to which all the best modern critics 
would in most cases assent, rather than with one 
from which nearly every one, excepting Dean Burgon, 
would be perpetually dissenting. 

The two works have appeared almost simul- 
taneously, and Dr. Weymouth was evidently unaware 
that Dr. Scrivener had a third edition in preparation. 
It is interesting to contrast his opmion of Westcott 
and Hort with that of Dr. Scrivener, quoted above. 
He is convinced ‘that critical judgment will more 
and more converge towards most of the conclusions 
arrived at by WH,’ and he speaks of their 
Greek Testament as ‘a work beyond all praise, 
both for the erudition displayed and for the simple 
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beauty of its ‘‘ guileless workmanship,” a work which 
will survive ‘‘aere perennius” long after unworthy 
vituperation has been forgotten.’ We have no hesi- 
tation in assenting to this view rather than to the 
other. 

Dr. Weymouth has had the advantage of twenty 
years’ acquaintance with Tregelles while his work was 
in progress. He, therefore, speaks with some autho- 
rity when he suggests what would have been the 
verdict of Tregelles, if he had had all the evidence 
which is now available. By a change of type in the 
foot-notes he lets us know the cases in which Tre- 
gelles, and Lachmann before him, arrived at a decision 
upon evidence which would now be considered as 
defective. In all such cases their authority is 
obviously of less weight. This is a further advantage 
which Weymouth’s edition has over Scrivener’s. 

A. PLUMMER. 


The First Epistle of S. John, with Exposition and 
Homiletical Treatment, by the Rey. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
Nisbet and Co. 1887. 78. 6d. 


READERS of the Homiletic Magazine are already 
acquainted with this useful commentary. During 
the last five or six years it has been appearing piece- 
meal in that periodical, and now has been reprinted 
in a separate volume, as it well deserves to be. The 
plan is simple. The greater portion of each page is 
occupied by a pretty full explanation of the Epistle, 
clause by clause, a smaller portion at the foot being 
reserved for skeleton sermons on the passages ex- 
pounded above. The Authorised Version is used, 
but is frequently corrected. The author takes a very 
modest view of his own labours. ‘His task has 
simply been to select from the various commentaries 
before him such matter as seemed to him most likely 
to be useful to those for whom his own was originally 
designed.’ But there are some good things in the 
volume which (so far as our knowledge reaches) are 
not to be found elsewhere ; in particular the explan- 
ation of the very perplexing change of tense from the 
triple ‘I write’ to the triple ‘I wrote’ or ‘I have 
written’ in ii. 12-14, and the exposition of v. 6-8. 
A. PLUMMER. 


The Pulpit Commentary: Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. £1 1s. 


THE greater part of this bulky volume consists of 
homiletical materials by various authors, who repre- 
sent leading types of modern evangelical Christian 
thought. Of this we have read sufficient to convince 
us that it is a valuable storehouse of practical sug- 
gestions for preachers ; but it is the remaining and 
smaller part of the volume, the ‘ Introductions’ to 
the separate epistles, and the ‘Exposition’ of the 
Greek text, with which we are here concerned. Mr. 
Findlay’s labours on Colossians furnish a real addition 
to our literature on the exegesis of this difficult 
epistle, and are quite deserving of separate publica- 
tion. Mr. Caffin has carefully read and inwardly 
digested the best commentaries on Philippians, and 
is always scholarly and acceptable in his abridgments 
and re-presentation of them, but modestly refrains 
from striking out any new lines or advancing much 
original thought. Prof. Blaikie may without loss be 
left unread by those who possess any other commen- 
tary on the text of Ephesians: he scarcely deigns to 
notice the labours of previous scholars, and he is 
perpetually deserting his proper task of exegesis to 
indulge in the apparently more congenial and cer- 
tainly less laborious occupation of sermonizing. The 
editors would perhaps have done better to have in- 
cluded him amongst the ‘ Homilists,’ instead of num- 
bering him with the writers of ‘Scholarly Introduc- 


tions’ and ‘such Exposition as shall meet the wants 
of the Student.’ 

The volume has probably been a long time in pre- 
paration, and this may account for some of the work 
being disappointingly not ‘up to date.’ It is not 
quite creditable, for instance, that in a book published 
at the end of 1886, neither Commentator nor Homi- 
list says a word about the Διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστό- 
λων (given to the world by Bryennios in 1883) either 
on ‘bishops and deacons’ in Phil. i. 1, or on 
‘apostles and prophets’ in Eph. iv. 11; no wonder, 
after that, that the term ‘apostles’ is treated as 
though referring only to the Twelve. 

Meyer’s attractive explanation of ἁρπαγμός in 
Phil. ii. 6, stoutly upheld in the Expositor for Feb. 
1887 by J. Agar Beet, is rejected by Mr. Caffin, as it 
previously was, perhaps rather too summarily, in a 
foot-note, by Bishop Lightfoot. 

T. RANDELL, 


Platonis Apologia Socratis, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices, by J. ADAM, B.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1887. 95, 6d. 


THIS is a good specimen of the improved school book 
of modern days. It contains a well-written intro- 
duction (pp. v.-xxxii.), an appendix on the text, in 
which the doubtful readings are discussed and some 
account is given of the principal MSS. (pp. 123-132) ; 
and it closes with a fair index. The explanatory 
notes are sensible and to the point, grappling with 
real difficulties and showing competent knowledge 
and ability. In a word the book may be pronounced 
a worthy representative of English scholarship. We 
note a few points in which we think there is room 
for improvement. 17 A, why should the ordinary 
ὑπό after πάσχειν, and again after ὄνομα ἕξετε (38 C) 
and ὀφλών (39 B) be noticed, and nothing said of the 
less common use after ἐπελαθόμην Ὁ 17 C, ἐπὶ τῶν 
τραπεζῶν, is there any reason to confine this to 
bankers’ counters? It seems more suited to Socrates’ 
indiscriminate love of talk to take it (with Rost 
and Palm) generally of the stalls in the market. 
So Wyttenbach (Plut. Mor. 70 E) explains it ad 
mensas tabernariorum, opificum, nummulariorum. 
19 A, οὐ πάνυ, though it is conclusively shown in 
appendix C. to Cope’s translation of the Gorgias, 
that this phrase cannot always be taken = πάνυ od, 
yet μόγις πάνυ below (21 B) and the parallels cited 
by Shilleto on Thuc. I. 3, not to mention the 
greater appropriateness of the strong sense in pas- 
sages like 42 D, od πάνυ χαλεπαίνω, make it 
doubtful whether the ironical interpretation is to 
be universally accepted. It should be noted that the 
same ambiguity as to the application of the negative 
is found in the Latin non omnino. 19 C, τοσαύτας 
δίκας, ‘can hardly mean so grave a charge,’ p. 125. 
Why not? the plural having a quasi-singular force, 
there is no need to take τοσαύτας = tot. 23 A, τὸ δὲ 
κινδυνεύει τῷ ὄντι ὁ θεὸς σοφὺς εἶναι, here it is said τό 
is the ‘ace. in apposition to the sentence’ ; similarly 
τοὐναντίον is said to be ace. in apposition to sentence 
in 25 B, ἢ καὶ περὶ ἵππους οὕτω σοι δοκεῖ ἔχειν. .. 
ἢ τοὐναντίον τούτου πᾶν, εἷς μέν τις ὁ βελτίους οἷός τ᾽ 
ὧν ποιεῖν... οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ---διαφθείρουσιν, and in 
34 A. So again in 39 B, τὸ δὲ δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο ἐπιθυμῶ 
ὑμῖν χρησμῳδῆσαι, (which is translated ‘in the next 
place,’) τὸ is called ‘acc. in apposition to sentence.’ 
This appears to us a wrong explanation. In 23 A, 
we take τὸ δὲ to be properly the subject to κινδυνεύει, 
in 25 B, τοὐναντίον to be subject to δοκεῖ, both being 
explained by the following nominatives in apposition, 
like the famous passage in Thue. ii. 40, ὃ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἀμαθία μὲν θράσος, λογισμὸς δὲ ὄκνον φέρει, which 
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may be considered a contraction from ὃ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἔχει ὧδε «.7.A., or more strictly speaking, the vague 6 
bifurcates into ἀμαθία pev)( λογισμὺς Se. In 39 B 
we should prefer to take τὸ δὲ either as acc. of respect, 
which is closely connected with the acc. of extent, or 
as direct object of χρησμῳδῆσαι, like ταῦτα after 
pavrevoduevos in the last sentence of the same 
chapter. In 36 A we are glad to see that the 
loose τὸ μὲν μὴ ἀγανακτεῖν is satisfactorily explained 
without having recourse to an ‘adverbial acc. in 
apposition.’ As regards the text Mr. Adam is in 
general judiciously conservative. Once or twice he 


gives ingenious and plausible emendations, as of 
the corrupt μᾶλλον οὐδὲν ἀληθές in 18 B. We doubt, 


however, his change of αὐτὸ τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου (34 D) 
into αὖ τὸ τ. Ὁ. ‘To quote Homer again’ would 
be a natural apology, if there had been a quotation 
made a few lines before, but not after an interval of 
some pages. The reading of the MSS. makes excellent 
sense ‘this is just what Homer means by his οὐκ ἀπὸ 
dpvos.’ Nor do we think that the reading μὴ ὑπείκων 
δὲ Gua καὶ ἅμα by ἀπολοίμην (32 A) can be defended by 
a parallel in which two finite verbs are united by a 
double ἅμα. Riddell’s ἅμα κἄν seems all that can be 
desired. It might be as well if the editor gave a note 
showing how he understood the μὴ with ὑπείκων. 
Just below ‘forensic’ seems hardly an appropriate 
rendering for δικανικά. Socrates is not referring to 
any technicalities of the law, but to such appeals to 
the feelings of the jury as were common in the law 
courts. We have only noticed one misprint of any 
importance, p. 77, line 12 from bottom, where ‘loss’ 
should be changed into ‘insertion.’ 


Gall. V. Edited by C. CoLpeck. 
ls. 6d. 


Tus seems to us an excellent school-book. The 
introduction is a model of compressed yet lucid and 
interesting information ; a particularly excellent 
feature being the illustrations. For example, besides 
good maps, on p. 29 we have pictures of pilum, 
gladius, turris, and ballista, which are better than 
pages of description, and on the opposite side the 
appearance of a legionary soldier and the testudo is 
made plain at a glance, by cuts taken from Trajan’s 
column, 

In the notes the worst dangers are avoided, namely, 
excessive aid, oppressive prolixity, and superfluous 
erudition. Occasionally Mr. Colbeck omits a point 
which seems to require a word: as for instance on 
p. 44, where decerno with inf. is passed over: p. 45 
the suboblique quod timeret is also unnoticed in the 
notes, though it specially needs attention as it is 
followed by the illogical idiom quod diceret : perhaps 
huc accedebat (6.6) wants a word, From sins of 
commission the notes seem very free. We have only 
observed one awkwardly stated comment (on iii. 22) 
where it would be clearer to say that when the com- 
parative is used in a final clause it takes quo (abl. of 
measure): one misprint (si for sui, viii. 21): and an 
obscure philological note on per (xxx. 7), which it 
were better to omit or explain more fully, And is 
not the identification of Arminius with Hermann now 
given up by the best authorities ? 

But on the whole the notes are sound, short, clear, 
and to the point: and the difficult geography is par- 
ticularly well and thoroughly dealt with. The book 
has a vocabulary. 


Livy—The Last Two Kings of Macedon. 
Edited by F. H. Rawttns, M.A. 85. 6d. 
WE are glad to see a new eae 2 of Livy brought 


within the reach of boys, by these extracts from 
books 31—45. Perhaps there are rather too many 


Caesar, Bell. 
Macmillan. 


Selected. 


notes (text, 68 pp., notes, 137 pp.) : but Mr. Rawlins’ 
work seems well and soundly done. His thorough- 
ness is shown by the ample instauces collected for 
exceptional usages, ¢.g., omission of object in technical 
phrases (p. 84), prepositions depending on nouns 
(p. 82), predicative participle (p. 86), adj. and partic. 
(p. 150): though occasionally perhaps needless, as in 
the mass of instances of abl. of separation (p. 77), 
historic infin. (p. 80), ad ‘ with a view to’ (p. 89). 
Some people might object to the occasional philological 
notes (e¢.g., derivations of coepi, infensus, incoho, 
dubius, luxuria, semita, templum, obliviscor) : but we 
rather agree that a sprinkling of the less obvious de- 
rivations is an improvement to a lesson, and is 
stimulating even if unsystematic. , 

In a few places improvements might perhaps be 
made. Thus (p. 76) the dat. irritandis animis is 
correctly explained, but why introduce the old error 
of gerundive being future? : on (p. 78) trinum nun- 
dinum is explained as 24 days (3 x 8) instead of 17 
(2 x 8 +1). The note on potius quam with subj. 
(p. 118) is obscure: pergit ire is illustrated by βῆ 
δ᾽ ἰέναι, a misleading suggestion, as though pergo meant 


.41 go’: dum viveret se defensurus (p. 149) is rather 


final than indefinite : the note (p. 203) on oportwerat 
is not clear, as the indice. is quite normal, and we have 
rather to explain why it is not oportuit than why it 
is not oportwisset. But these are few, while the good 
notes are numerous. 

The historical notes are brief, but clear and suffi- 
cient. Polybius is kept in view all through : and the 
schoolboy will be specially pleased with Livy's 
mnistranslations (p. 112). 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, With 
Introduction and Notes by A. G. PeskeTr, M.A. 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press Series). 1887. 3s. 6d. 


Tue latest addition to the Pitt Press Series is an 
edition of the Second Philippic by Mr. Peskett. We 
confess that we do not see the need of another edition 
of this speech. Mr. Peskett is necessarily very largely 
indebted to his predecessors, Halm and Mayor,—and 
the amount of fresh material that he has added is 
hardly sufficient to justify an intrusion into a field 
that was already occupied. Mr. Peskett has done his 
work carefully and well, but we cannot but regret 
that his trouble was not better employed upon 
another subject. He has the advantage over Mr. 
Mayor in the printing and arrangement of his notes, 
which will doubtless make this edition more attrac- 
tive to the junior students for whom it is intended ; 
but we are afraid that these will not be much editied 
by references to Driiger’s Syntax, nor indeed is this 
book in the hands of every schoolmaster. In one or 
two cases we should be inelined to differ from 
Mr. Peskett. The contrast of accidit and contigisset 
in $17 can hardly be merely verbal, as he seems to 
imply—and the mood of diceret in § 7 (at etiam 
litteras, quas me sibi misisse diceret, recitavit homo) is 
not satisfactorily accounted for as consecutive. In 
both cases we should prefer the explanation of Halm. 
Nor should vestrum be explained as a contraction of 
vestrorum. The notes contain some valuable remarks 
by Dr. J. S. Reid. We regret to see that even he can 
give no satisfactory explanation of ch. 32-33.—G, C, 


Cicero de Suppliciis, par Emite Tuomas: Oratio de 
Signis (same Editor). Hachette et Cie. Each 1 f. 50. 


ΤΉΕΘΕ are charming little editions to look at: neat 
print, many pretty illustrations, the very minimum 
of notes—hardly more than six or eight lines at the 
bottom of each page. We fear the ordinary English 
schoolmaster would think there was not enough 
grammar in the notes: or that when grammar points 
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are explained they are explained too much by refer- 
ence to the special case, generally by a mere render- 
ing, and too little by reference to principles. This is 
true: and obviously the end aimed at is different from 
that of the common English school-book. The object 
of M. Thomas is not so much to make the boy a good 
grammarian, as to help him to read Cicero with ease 
and pleasure. We are strongly inclined to think that 
the English boy would learn Latin better and quicker 
by a judicious mixture of M. Thomas’ method with 
the ordinary one. Anyhow, we get here (for 3 francs) 
two speeches of Cicero, with enough notes to read the 
text without interruption, admirable maps (lying open 
with the text), brief historical introduction, and 
charming illustrations. 


Cicéron Jurisconsulte, par ARMAND GAsquy. 304 


pages. Paris, Thorin. 5 fr. 


Ir is pleasant to find continually fresh evidence ot 
classical studies and scholarly antiquarianism among 
our French neighbours. The present work is an ex- 
planation of the subject-matter and legal difficulties 
in the speeches of Cicero for P. Quinctius, Q. Roscius 
the comedian, A. Caecina, and M. Tullius. There 
is a short introduction on law at Rome, and on 
Cicero’s legal training and position, and a list of the 
principal passages in his writings bearing on law. I 
do not agree with all his explanations, but I know of 
no book in English or German or French which will 
be so useful and agreeable a companion to students of 
these speeches. Differences of view are certain to be 
found when we have to explain cases at law from 
the speeches of the advocate on one side only, 
and have but scanty information on the law from 
other sources. The title of M. Gasquy’s book is cer- 
tainly unlucky, for a jurisconsult Cicero was not. 
He was an orator and as such had to deal with various 
subject-matter in private suits, in public trials, in the 
senate, and before the people, and knew law, philo- 
sophy, and history enough for the purpose, but he 
neither drew pleadings, nor advised clients, nor 
taught legal students. Still in more than one in- 
stance the later law followed the line advocated by 
the great orator. Some other mistakes are scarcely 
worth mention: the Scaevolas are of course confused 
(p. 31), where P. Scaevola is named instead of his 
son Q. Scaevola the pontifex : possidere is derived 
from potis and sedere (p. 199): the lex Julia de vi is 
spoken of as if existing at the time of Cicero’s speech 
pro Caecina (p. 213), and the use of ληκύθιον ἀπώ- 
λεσεν in the Ranae is misremembered on p. 218, &c. 
But these things are trifles and do not seriously inter- 
fere with the clear and competent exposition of the 
author's subject. His sympathies are large enough 
to satisfy all parties. He refers to St. Thomas 
Aquinas on a point of trade morality (p. 24 note) ; he 
notices the large pay of a ballet-girl (p. 176) ; and he 
justly upholds against Mommsen the worth of Cicero's 
advocacy and of Cicero’s character.—H. J. R. 


A Relief Map of Syracuse, constructed mainly after 
Holm and Cavallari. By J. B. Jorpan and F. 
HAVERFIELD, M.A. London. 1886, D. Nutt. £1 5s. 


ScHooLMASTERS and other scholars to whom the 
topography of ancient Syracuse is a matter of some 
interest—all, that is, who have read with any care 
the narrative of Thucydides—will feel grateful to 
Messrs. Jordan and Haverfield. As one who has been 
long interested in the story of that city, illustrious 
alike in glory and in suffering, who has studied the 
Sicilian books of Thucydides both at home and on 
the spot, I venture with much diffidence to offer a 
few remarks on this very attractive map. 

The vertical scale is (as usual in such maps) exag- 


gerated, being four times as large as the horizontal. 
To my eye this exaggeration is excessive, but for the 
purpose of teaching lads who have not been to the 
spot it may well be that such is not the vase. The 
general effect is excellent : particularly when the map 
is kept in a horizontal position, as it should be. The 
scarping of the cliffs is admirably done, and the rela- 
tion of the Outer City in general to the Island is 
made clear to a degree quite beyond the reach of 
ordinary maps. 

When I get to the details of the Syracusan works 
I am met by the same doubts and difficulties as I 
have always felt when considering this subject. No 
doubt Messrs. Jordan and Haverfield have well con- 
sidered the question of the probable position of the 
new wall built by the Syracusans in the winter of 
415-4 B.c., but their map so exactly agrees with my 
recollections of the ground that my previous doubts 
about the wall remain as they were. In regard to the 
position of the third counterwork I heartily agree 
with their decision. 

I note also that they do not give the great northern 
line of aqueduct marked by Schubring in his map. 
This is I suppose due to recent inquiry (of which I 
am ignorant) having shown that the German inves- 
tigator was mistaken. But I remember that certain 
details noted in the course of my rambles on Achra- 
dina, and certain indications in the narrative of 
Thucydides, seemed to me to fall in with the plan of 
Schubring. He, if I remember rightly, went into 
the channel with the engineer in charge of the modern 
water supply. 

Again, the interest in the locality is of a strictly 
military nature. Itis not the great ability and wealth 
of its citizens, their victories in the Greek games, or 
the beauty of their coins, or the residence of great 
men, that make this little space of land so interesting, 
a sort of scholar’s Mecca. The attraction to the 
pilgrim is that here he looks on the scene of three of 
the most important sieges of antiquity ; one of which, 
the Athenian, has been described by an immortal 
pen. Now, looking at the map from this point of 
view, I deeply regret that—with the view no doubt 
of keeping down the size and weight—the peninsula 
of Thapsus has been omitted. Thapsus was the only 
base from which Syracuse was ever successfully at- 
tacked. While Nikias rested on Thapsus, all went 
well with him; when Marcellus moved the Roman 
headquarters to Leon, keeping Thapsus in his rear, 
it was the beginning of the end. 

Let me repeat that the enterprise of Messrs. Jordan 
and Haverfield is deserving of great praise and speedy 
imitation. If I have noted points in which their 
results seem doubtful or slightly defective, I trust 
they will pardon remarks which may come of igno- 
rance, but certainly do not come of ill-will. In 
looking on their map I am moved to desire a similar 
treatment of other sites in detail, and to dream of 
a beautiful large model showing to the eye the shores 
and islands of the Aegean Sea.—W. E. HEITLAND. 


Lectures on Greek Prose. By A. Smpewrck, M.A, 


Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Smewicx’s plan in this volume is to let his 
readers see the actual process which he follows in 
teaching his pupils how to write Greek prose. He 
chooses a passage; takes it, so to speak, to pieces ; 
shows, if need be, where the English is ambiguous, 
or superfluous; points out pitfalls into which beginners, 
or, indeed, students who are by no means beginners, 
may easily fall; explains differences of construction 
and idiom, and so gradually clears the way till at last 
he presents us with the piece with its whole meaning 
brought out in excellent Greek. Most of us have 
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learnt that seeing a thing well done does not by any 
means ensure the being able to do it oneself. Stiil to 
watch good workmanship is recognized as one of the 
most efficient ways of learning. Mr. Sidgwick’s book 
will be of no use to a teacher without scholarship, or 
possessing scholarship, but without the capacity of 
teaching ; but to those who possess these qualifications 
and lack experience it will be most instructive. In- 
deed there are few, even among experienced teachers, 
who may not get some hints from it, if not in the 
matter yet in the mode in which that matter is given, 
so fresh, so vigorous, we may say, so entertaining 
is it. 

A Latin vocabulary arranged on etymological prin- 
ciples as an exercise book and first Latin dictionary 
for public and private use by BENJAMIN HALL 
Kennepy, D.D., LL.D. New edition revised and 
enlarged. London, Longmans, Green and Co. 
1887. sm. 8vo. pp. xxxiil, 156. 2s. θά. 


Tuts little book, dedicated to Prof. Skeat, is designed 
for use as a lesson-book, with any Latin Grammar, 
and as a first dictionary. The introduction (pp. ix— 
xxxiii) treats of the derivation and composition of 
Latin words and the changes of root vowels. The 
vocabulary proper contains (1) 2692 main words in 
the text, with a large number of cognate and derived 
forms in notes ; to each word its meaning in English 
is appended, together with its English and French 
offspring ; (2) select proper names; (3) select list 
(one page) of primitive roots; (4) numerals. Be- 
ginners will here learn to exercise the reason, and not 
the memory only, in acquiring a copia verborum, and 
also to make their English and French lessons bear 
upon their progress in Latin.—J. E. B. M. 


Classical Coincidences, by F. E. Grerton, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master of Stamford Grammar School. 
London. E. Stock. 1887. 2s. 6d. 


Tue reader must be indeed hard-hearted who does not 
look with indulgence on a book introduced with the 
words ‘Tis sixty years exactly since I first ventured to 
teach classies to others, because I so much delighted 
in them myself. My scattered band of pupils who 
are yet in the flesh—zaipol ye moAAGy—must account 
of this booklet as their old master’s Vale... Lxtremum 
quod vos alloquor, hoc est.’ But apart from the 
sympathy naturally excited in us at the thought of 
a life whose days are thus ‘bound each to each by 
natural piety,’ there must be many who will share 
the author’s pleasure in tracing out resemblances of 
thought and expression in writers of various ages, 
whether regarded as illustrating permanent character- 
stics of human nature or as showing actual imitation 
of an earlier by a later poet. Mr, Gretton does not 
seem to have been aware of the existence of other 
similar collections, such as those eontained in Wet- 
stein’s Notes to the Greek Testament, or Mr. J. F. 
Boyes’ most interesting Illustrations of the Greek 
Tragedians, in which many of his own examples may 
be found; but not a few of the most apposite quota- 
tions are, as far as our knowledge goes, here gleaned 
for the first time by himself. While thanking him 
for what he has given us, we hope that we need not 
take too literally his present farewell, but that, as in 
the case of Landor, we may still look forward to more 
‘last fruits from the old tree. 


An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. 
Urcort, M.A. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1887. 
Pp. xv. 135. 4s. 6d. 

INTENDED as ‘a somewhat elaborate guide’ to an 

ideal ‘ museum of casts and photographs, adapted to 


By L. E. 


the needs of a school.’ Without professing to bring 
new lights to bear, the author claims to give a con- 
spectus of the present state of foreign and English 
opinions on his subject. He has made the most of 
his limited space, which of course only admits of the 
barest outline of facts; though the result is some- 
what dry reading as an independent work, it will 
probably serve as a useful introduction to a more 
complete study of the subject, where casts and photos 
are forthcoming. Like most English writers, Mr. 
Upcott devotes the majority of his space to the art of 
the Pheidian period, which oceupies nearly one-third 
of the entire book. This leaves room for only a very 
brief treatment of the interesting period of the begin- 
nings of Greek art and the sculptors of the early part 
of the fifth century. We could have wished for more 
information about this most fascinating part of the 
subject ; this period, more than any other, illustrates 
the individuality of the Greek genius, and is, more- 
over, probably less familiar than any other to the 
readers for whom this work is intended. 

For those who have not the time or inclination to 
absorb more elaborate treatises, it certainly fulfils a 
distinct want in England. We can only wish that 
the ideal museum which it presupposes might be 
realised in fact by the more general institution of 
galleries of casts. One or two inaccuracies should be 
corrected in a second edition ; ¢.g., p. 31, Anadou- 
menos: p. 57, the Massimi Diskobolos is in marble, 
not bronze.—[C. S.] 


Fragmenta Poetarum catinorum collegit et emendavit. 
Arminius BAEHRENS. Lipsiae, 1886. (Biblioth. 
Teubneriana). 4 Mk. 20. 


Tuts volume forms an important supplement to the 
editor’s minor Latin poets. It does not include the 
dramatic fragments nor the saturae Menippeae of 
Varro, for which the reader is referred to the collec- 
tions of Ribbeck and Biicheler. The preface is chiefly 
occupied by ‘analecta ad versum Saturnium spec- 
tantia.’ The foot-notes give a valuable apparatus 
of conjectures, including several of Munro’s on 
Lucilius; the brilliant restoration χρυσίζον in fr. 
414 (Cie. fin. II ὃ 83) is ascribed to Marx, but was 
certainly independently made by the Cambridge 
scholar.—J. E. B. M. 


M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri. Recog- 
novit WALTHER GILBERT. Lipsiae, 1886 (Biblioth. 
Teubneriana). pp. xxxiv 408. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


Tue editor (well known as a diligent student of 
Martial) has had the benefit of Prof. Friedlainder’s 
counsel. In the preface he treats of orthography 
(the most remarkable novelties are brachium, ‘sic 
semper fere libri, cf. c1L i 198 52’; epistola, ‘quia 
numguam nisi G xiv 111 libri epistwla praebent’ ; 
suspicio ; tintinabulum) and gives an account of his 
critical notes, which contain the complete various 
readings of Schneidewin’s two editions and of Seri- 
verius, and a selection from other editions and from 
MSS. Valuable additions are the ‘index nominum,’ 
pp. 380-407, and (p. 408) the dates of publication of 
the several books (according to Friedlander). 


J. E. BLM. 


Quaestiones Musonianac. De Musonio stoico Cle- 
mentis Alexandrini aliorumque auctore  scripsit 
PAuLus WENDLAND. Berlini, Mayer and Mueller, 
8vo. pp. 6 and 66, 1 Mk. 80 pf. 


Ir augurs well for this dissertation that it is dedicated 
to three masters in ancient philosophy, Biicheler, 
Diels, Usener. Wendland, after stating that the 
Christian teachers in Alexandria also professed philo- 
sophy, inquires into the doctrine and age of the Stoic 
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followed by Clem. Al. in the paed. ; his relation to 
Epictetus ; his cynicism (comparison of Lucian’s 
Cynic to the paed.); the relation of the essays of 
Musonius to the paed.; the λόγοι of Musonius as 
source of Clement, of Pseudo-Musonius,! of Justin (or 
Pseudo-Justin),? of Tertullian, of Plutarch. It is 
shewn that Clement’s authority lived at Rome. In 
an excursus an attempt is made to restore the text of 
Musonius from one chapter of the paed. (111 6, on the 
paradox the sage alone is rich). The author displays 
a familiarity with the philosophy of the empire which 
reminds one of Gataker. His work will be of great 
service to future editors of Seneca, Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Clement, Justin, Tertullian, and appears to have 
proved that Clement used, not the fragments of 
Musonius preserved by Stobaeus, but in all proba- 
bility the very Adyorascribed to Musonius by Suidas. 
J. E. B. ΜῈ 


M. Tuniani Iustini epitoma historiarum Phitippica- 
rum Pompei Trogi ex recensione FRANCISCI RUEHL, 
Accedunt prologi in Pompeium Trogum ab ALFREDO 
DE GUTSCHMID recensiti. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1886). 
er. 8vo. pp. Ixii., 315. (Bibliotheca Teubner- 
jana). 1 Mk. 50. 


RveEut has collated the chief MSS. and gives in the 
preface the principal various readings and conjectures. 
Several scholars, as Baehrens, A. v. Gutschmid, 
Theod. Noldeke, Edwin Rohde, L. Miiller, and 
L. Jeep (not Justus Jeep, the editor of Teubners 
former edition) have supplied corrections and ren- 
dered other help. Ruehl no longer scents so many 
glosses in the text, as he did in 1872, and gives a 
more conservative text than he would do, if he could 
have added a complete apparatus. The (historical) 
index is new.—J. E. B. M. 


ὌΠΟΙΜΙ Macnt AUSONII BURDIGALENSIS opuscula, 
Recensuit Rupotrus Prirer. Lipsiae 1886 (Bibl. 
Teubneriana). pp. exxviili 556. 6 M. 60 Pf. 


THE works of Ausonius, with the exception of the 
Mosella, have been strangely neglected till of late. 
Haupt noticed a few of his quotations from classical 
poets, but most scholars for two centuries have treated 
him with silent contempt. Now we have two ex- 
cellent editions, Schenkl’s and Peiper’s, appearing at 
an interval of three years. 

The preface gives (1) an account of the MSS. 
pp. v—lIxxxviiii, and (2) a chronological table, fol- 
lowed by pedigrees and a supplement to the first 
index. 

Before the publication of Schenkl’s edition Peiper 
had treated at length of the manuscript evidence for 
the text of Ausonius (‘ Die handschriftliche Ueberlie- 
ferung des Ausonius’ in Jahrb. f. class. Philologie, 
Suppl. xi 191-353, Leipz. 1879), and had proved that 
some 36 of the epigrams are the work of Italian 
scholars of the fifteenth century, and that several 
other pieces (periochae Homeri Iliadis et Odyssiae, 
septem sapientum sententiae, de rosis, nomina Mu- 
sarum, de signis caelestibus), though ancient, are 
ascribed to Ausonius without authority. Lexico- 
graphers and commentators should revise their works 
by the light of this discovery. 

The more important parallels are cited under the 
text ; others in ind. i ‘auctores et imitatores’ (pp. 
437-499). The second index ‘nominum et rerum’ 


1 The author of the letter ascribed to Musonius. 
2 The author of the letter ‘ad Zenam et Serenum.’ 


fills pp. 500-544. Ind. iii and iv give tables in 
which the pages and numbers of the new edition are 
compared with the Delphin, Bipent, and Schenkl’s 
arrangements.—J. EH. B. M. 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 
est ARMILIUS BAEHRENS. 
35 Pf. (Bibl. Teubneriana). 


To Augustine’s City of God, Commodian, Dracontius, 
Eusebius (h.e., p.e., d.e.), the Christus Patiens, 
Iosephus, Iuvencus, Nonni paraphr., and the N.T. of 
Buttmann, the enterprising publisher here adds for 
the benefit of theological students what Halm calls 
the ‘aureus libellus’ of Minucius. The preface is dated 
Groningen, June 1883, but a postscript dated Nov. 
1885 informs us that it was not sent to press for 
more than two years later. Bahrens makes the 
author a contemporary of Hadrian and Fronto, born 
at Rome and there educated under Trajan. He holds 
that Ebert has demonstrated that Tertullian borrowed 
from Minucius, an opinion not so generally held 
now as two years ago, and defines the years A.D. 162, 
163, as the date of the Octavius. With regard to 
the dogmatic convictions of the author Bihrens says : 
‘sic igitur statuo, Minucium aliquatenus praecessisse 
Straussios nostros Renanosque.’ A _ selection of 
emendations is given below the text.—J. E. B. M. 


From Schola to Cathedrat. 
1). Douglas: Edinburgh. 


Emendavit et praefatus 
Lipsiae 1886, 1 M. 


By G. BALDWIN Brown. 
7s. 6d. 


Tur main contention of this learned and ingenious 
contribution to the history of Christian architecture 
admits of being briefly stated. The ‘schola’ or 
meeting-house of a trade or other guild or corpora- 
tion suggested, thinks Professor Brown, the earliest 
form of the Christian church. This is a sense of the 
word which is not familiar to the student of classical 
Latin, though it is akin to a classical usage ; but it 
is found in the Jurists and in inscriptions. Every one 
will acknowledge the force of the author’s argument 
when he urges that a community which was often 
persecuted by the State, and commonly the object of 
popular suspicion or hatred, must have had its places 
of worship of a very humble kind, suited for conceal- 
ment rather than display. In after days, when 
Constantine had given the imperial recognition to 
Christianity, the stately Jastlica would naturally be 
the model of the church, indeed, would often be con- 
verted to the purposes of the now established religion ; 
but in earlier times we should expect to find buildings 
of a very different kind utilized and imitated. Pro- 
fessor Brown finds a significant illustration in an 
edict of Alexander Severus, in which that Emperor, 
a great patron of trade-associations, decides in favour of 
the Christian community a dispute relative to a piece 
of land between it and the popinarii, on the ground 
that ‘it was better that God should be worshipped in 
that place in any sort of way than that it should be 
given over to tavern-keepers.’ The Christians wanted 
the place, then, for purposes of worship ; and it is at 
least a probable conclusion that ‘whatever building 
they erected on the ground thus secured would have 
been considered a schola, and would have had the 
form and architectural character of those buildings.’ 
Further we cannot follow Professor Brown, and 
indeed it would searcely be possible to do so without 
the aid of illustrations. But we have fulfilled our 
object if we have commended his very interesting 
volume to the notice of our readers. 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


1 
All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came on board ; 
‘Oh! where shall I my true love find ? 
‘Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
‘Does my sweet William sail among your crew?’ 


2 
William, who high upon the yard, 
Rocked with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below. 
The cords fly swiftly through his glowing hands 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 


3 
So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
If chance his mate’s shrill voice he hear, 
And drops at once into his nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 


4 
“Ὁ Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
‘My vows shall ever true remain; 
‘Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 
‘We only part to meet again, 
‘Change as ye list, ye winds; my heart shall be 
‘The faithful compass which still points to thee. 


5 
‘Believe not what the landsmen say 
‘Who tempt with doubt thy constant mind ; 
*They’ll tell thee, sailors when away 
‘In every port a mistress find. 
‘Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
‘For thou art with me wheresoe’r I go. 


6 
‘If to far India’s coast we sail 
‘Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 
‘Thy breath in Afric’s spicy gale, 
‘Thy skin in ivory so white. 
‘Thus every beauteous object that I view 
‘Wakes in my soul some charms of lovely Sue. 


‘Though battle call me from thine arms 
‘Let not my pretty Susan mourn, 
‘Though cannons roar, yet safe from harms 
‘William shall to his dear return. 
‘Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
‘ + Y an? ) 
Lest precious tears should fall from Susan’s eye, 


8 
The boatswain gave the dreadful word ; 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 

They kissed; she sighed ; he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat, unwilling, rows to land ; 
arenes : 

Adieu!’ she cries, and waves her lily hand, 


H MEAANOS203 SOYSANNA, 
1 


ἐν ναυστάθμοις ἔκειτο πᾶς νεῶν στόλος, 
σημεῖα δ᾽ ἀνέμοις εὐπνόοις ἐσείετο, 
μελάνοσσος εὖτε παρθένος, νεανιῶν 
΄ a Ἂ ΄ 

ζηγτοῦσ᾽ ὃν εἶχε φίλτατον, προσίκετο, 

΄ ΓΝ 45: ε " a ” 
ναύταις δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν, ἱλαρὲ ναυβατῶν ὄχλε, 
A 2 
7 Τουλίελμος οὑμός ἐσθ᾽ ὑμῖν πάρα; 

5) 


- 
ὁ δ᾽ αὖ, κεραίαις ὑψόσ᾽ ἐγκαθήμενος, 
πόντου τιναχθεὶς ἄλλοσ᾽ ἄλλοθεν σάλῳ, 
ὡς αὐτίκ᾽ ἔγνω φιλτάτης κόρης ora, 

c , 
ἔρωτι πληγεὶς, ὄμματ᾽ ἔῤῥιψεν κάτω" 

‘ mw > mw Ἁ - ΄ 

σχοινία δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄφνω διὰ χερῶν διέπτατο, 
ἐπ᾽ ἰκρίοις δ᾽ ἕστηκεν ἀστραπῆς δίκην. 


3 


κορυδαλλὸς οὕτως ὑψόθεν τανύπτερος, 
κορυδαλλίδος λιγεῖαν εἰ φωνὴν κλύῃ, 
ἔγνωκε" συστείλας δὲ πρὸς στέρνον πτερὰ 
εἰς τὴν κάτωθε σπεύδεται νεοσσίαν. 
ναύαρχος αὐτὸς τοῦ βρεταννικοῦ στόλου 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν ἥρπασ᾽ ἄσμενος φιλήματα. 


{ 


΄ A | , ΄ , 
Σούσανν “μὴ, Σούσαννα, φίλτατον κάρα, 
βέβαιος ἡμὴ πίστις αἰὲν ἐμμενεῖ" 
φέρ᾽ ἐξαλείψω χείλεσιν πτηνὸν δάκρυ. 

Π ΄ , 
ἀποίχομαι μὲν, νόστιμος δ᾽ ἐλεύσομαι. 
» ͵ = , >> 4 
ἄνεμοι, μεταλλάσσεσθε" καρδία δ᾽ ἐμὴ, 
μαγνῆτις οἵα, πρός σε, τὴν ἴΑρκτον, ῥέπει. 


5 
οἴκοι μενόντων μὴ πίθη λόγοις βροτῶν, 
πίστιν θελόντων ψεύδεσιν διαστρέφειν, 
ὡς δῆθεν ἀνδρῶν ναυβατῶν, ὅπῃ χθονὸς 
τύχωσ᾽, ἔρωτα καινὸν εὑρόντων ἀεί--- 
πιθοῦ μὲν οὖν σὺ ταῦτα προσποιουμένοις, 
σὺ γὰρ πάρει μοὶ πανταχῇ πλανωμένῳ. 


6 
τηλουρὸν εἰ γῆν ᾿Ινδικὴν προσπλεύσομαι, 
λίθοι φαενναὶ σῶν ἔχουσ᾽ ὄσσων φάος 
αὖραί τε Λιβυκαὶ σαῖσιν εἴξασιν πνοαῖς, 
ἐλέφας δὲ τὴν σὴν ov νενίκηκεν χρύαν, 
οὕτω δ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἂν κάλλιστα προσβλέψω ποτὲ, 
μνήμη παρέσται ταῦτα Σουσάννης ἐμοί. 


7 
πολέμῳ δὲ σῶν περ φροῖδον ὠλενῶν ἄπο 
μή μ᾽ ἄντομαι δάκρυε, καλλίστη κόρη, 
χάρμης γὰρ αὐτῆς ἐκ μέσων βροντημάτων 
σωθεὶς, σὲ Γουλίελμος ὄψεται πάλιν. 
Ἔρως γε πάντοσ᾽ ἀμφὶς ἐκτρέψει βέλη, 
μὴ μαργαρίτιδ᾽ ὄμμα σὸν στάζη μίαν. 


νῦν δ᾽ αὖ κελευστὴς πικρὸν ἐξεῖπεν λόγον" 

ἄνεμοι δὲ πληροῦσ᾽ ἱστίων κόλπους βαθεῖς. 
7 ; : ; 

οὐ δεῖ μένειν Sovcavvay’ ἐν 8 ἀσπάσμασιν 
- ’ , , 

αὐτοῖς στενάζει" κλίνεται δ᾽ ἁνὴρ κάρα. 

« +] . »"Ἁ s , ’ 

ὡς δ᾽, ἧσσον ἀεὶ, θινὶ χρίμπτεται σκάφος, 

, ΄ ’ 
χαίρειν κελεύει φιλτάτη τὸν φίλτατον, 
ἁπαλοῖς δ᾽ ὁμοίας λειρίοις τείνει χέρας. 


G. DENMAN, M.A. 
Trin. Coll, Camb, Quondam Soe. 


ie 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


The Pitt-Rivers Anthropological Museum is now 
partly open, and Dr. Tylor, Reader in Anthropology, 
is able to use it in illustration of his lectures. Of 
the six delivered this term, the first dealt with the 
development of wind-instruments, the second with 
that of stringed instruments, and it was shown how 
the harp of ancient Egypt grew up, and hew similar 
instruments may be found in various parts of the 
world. Then came the lectures on the developments 
of boats and ships from their main originals,—the 
hollowed log,—the raft,—and the Egyptian boat of 
bulrushes covered with bitumen. The first kind 
produced the Pheenician and classical ship of war ; 
and it was pointed out that the trireme, developing 
into the mediaeval galley and the man-of-war, seems 
now to be passing back into its original use as a ram. 
The fifth lecture was on spinning and weaving, and 
the sixth on the garments thus produced: the Greek 
chitén was displayed on a lay-figure, and shown to 
be nearly identical with the garb of modern Egyptian 
women. ‘There was a full audience throughout,— 
though, as in all such lectures here, it chiefly 
consisted of ladies. 

We are to discuss next term a proposal to establish 


a school of Modern Languages ; the subject is to be 
treated philologically, and nobody to be admitted 
to the examination who has not satisfied the Modera- 
tors in classics. ‘English’ is to mean ‘Early Eng- 
lish,’ as in the case of the Professorship dealing with 
the subject. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, 
will deliver a course of eight lectures on Latin Palo- 
graphy next term, twice a week, probably at 5 P.M. 
The Regius Professor of Greek will lecture on the 
History of Greek Philosophy, from the Eleatics to 
Socrates ; and the Professor of Latin on Latin Ety- 
mology, especially as bearing on words connected 
with Politics, Law, Morals, and Religion. Trinity 
College has elected, as its President, the Rev. H. ἃ, 
Woods. Mr. Woods was educated at Lancing, and 
came up to Oxford in 1861 as Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College: he was placed in the first class 
in Classics by the Moderators in 1863, and by the 
Examiners in 1865: was elected fellow of Trinity in 
the latter year, and was Tutor from 1866 to 1879, 
and Bursar from 1869 to the present time, with a 
short interval. He was appointed classical Moderator 
in 1869, and Proctor in 1877. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir appears from the speech of the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor and the report since issued by the Finan- 
cial Board, that our chief difficulty just now is want 
of funds. The 1877 Commission proceeded on the 
assumption that the colleges would by this time 
have been enjoying increased revenues of £25,000. 
As a matter of fact, the total increment is about 
£4500. Fortunately the Hancock bequest allows 
£10,000 to be appropriated to the pressing needs of 
the library ; but some enterprises supposed necessary 
to put the university in a state of moderate efficiency 
must needs be postponed. However a fee of £1 5s. 
has been imposed upon candidates for the additional 
subjects of the previous examination, that is, on all 
condidates for honours. 

Professor Middleton has announced a class for the 
study of Roman Topography and Archeology this 
Easter vacation at Rome. Dr. Reid has resigned the 
lectureship of Roman History as from midsummer 
next. Mr. Hadley (Pemb.), Mr. Tottenham (Joh.), 
Mr. Edwards (Sid.), Dr. Peile, Mr. J. Armitage 
Robinson (Chr.), and Mr. Goodhart (Trin.), have 
been appointed examiners in Part I. of the Classical 
Tripos. For Part II. the appointments are, in Sect. 
A, Mr. Moule (Corp.), and Mr. Verrall (Trin. ) ; Sect. 
B, Mr, Archer Hind (Trin.), and Mr. Hicks (Trin.) ; 


Sect. Ο, Dr. Reid and Mr. E. 8. Thompson (Chr.) ; 
Sect. D, Prof. Middleton and Mr. Tilley (King’s) ; 
Sect. E, Dr. Postgate and Mr. Neil (Pemb.) 

That all energy is not consumed upon the monoto- 
nous round of lectures and examinations will be 
proved by the publications of the year. Mr. Verrall’s 
Septem and Mr. Adam’s Apology led the way. 
Mr. Roberts has his Greek Inscriptions nearly ready ; 
an important work on Platonic philosophy by Dr. 
Jackson, and an edition of the Timaeus by Mr. 
Archer Hind, are in the press. Perhaps also Mr. 
Frazer’s translation of Pausanias may see the light 
this year. 

An interesting conference has been held in the 
Senate House, to discuss the conditions of affiliating 
to the university the students attending its local 
lectures. The number of such students has doubled 
in the past seven years, and as the work has now 
gone on successfully for fourteen years, its opportune 
organisation under the affiliation scheme may, it is 
hoped, provide something of a higher education in a 
permanent form throughout the country. But a 
central fund is needed, and the syndicate propose to 
provide a nucleus by handing over their balance of 
£600, the profits on local examinations. 


[For Scholarships see page 89.] 


NOTES. 


DEMOSTHENES, Androt. p. 606, § 44: ὑμῖν mapa 
τὰς εἰσφορὰς Tas ἀπὸ Ναυσινίκου, map’ ἴσως τάλαντα 
τριακόσια ἢ μικρῷ πλείω, ἔλλειμα τέτταρα καὶ δέκα 
ἐστὶ τάλαντα, ὧν ἑπτὰ οὗτος εἰσέπραξεν, ἐγὼ δὲ τίθημι 
ἅπαντα. 

From this passage Boeckh infers (P. 1. bk. iv. 
ὁ. Vii. p. 517, Eng. Tr.) that a property-tax producing 
300 talents was actually levied in the archonship of 


Nausinikos. Grote, however, (vii. p. 102 = ix, p. 
333) thinks the words imply ‘that a total sum of 
300 talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or called 
for) by all the various property-taxes imposed from 
the archonship of Nausinikos down to the date of 
the speech,’ i.e. between B.c. 378 and 355. In this 
opinion he is followed by Kennedy, Whiston, and 
Mr. Wayte, so that his view may be regarded as the 
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prevailing English interpretation. Now in Aphob. 
1. p. 825, § 37 (εἰσφορὰς 3 εἰσενηνοχέναι λογίζονται 
δυοῖν δεούσας εἴκοσι μνᾶς) the amount paid by the 
guardians by way of property-tax during the ten 
years they administered the estate (B.C. 376—366) is 
stated at 18 minae. Demosthenes’ τίμημα was 3 
talents (ib. p. 816, § 9), so that the aggregate of 
taxation during this period was at the rate of 10 per 
cent. on the τίμημα. But the total ‘rateable value’ 
of Athens, to use a modern phrase, was about 6000 
talents at this time; see de Symmor, p. 183, § 19, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸ τίμημα ἐστὶ τὸ τῆς χώρας ἑξακισχιλίων 
ταλάντων, cf. ib. p. 185, § 27. It follows, therefore, 
that the property-taxes between B.C. 376 and 366 
produced, roughly speaking, 600 talents, and it is 
impossible that Demosthenes could have calculated 
the aggregate of the twenty-three years between B.c. 
378 and 355 at 300 talents only. There is, moreover, 
positive evidence in the speech itself that an εἰκοστή, 
which, it should be remembered, would produce about 
300 talents, was actually the tax which Androtion was 
employed to collect ; see p. 617, § 77, οὐ yap αὑτοὺς 
δεκατεύοντες οὐδέ... διπλᾶς πράττοντες τὰς εἰσφοράς 
(ef. Timocr. p. 752, § 169) where Mr. Wayte’s note 
is calculated to mislead, as implying that the property- 
tax was always an εἰκοστή, whereas of course the rate 
varied with the amount required from time to time. 
The main objection to Boeckh’s view lies in ἀπό, for 
which Taylor proposed ἐπί, but cannot this mean 
‘the property-taxes produced from the year of Nausi- 
nikos,’ the year being regarded as the origin or source 
of the revenue? Grote also lays stress on the plural 
number τὰς εἰσφοράς, but surely the plural may re- 
present the sum total piid by various contributors as 
well as the amount of successive imposts. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


Nores oN THE SCHOLIA OF THE PLUTUS.—(1) A 
simple change of διαυτῆς to ἐξαυτῆς makes sense of 
the hypothesis numbered JV. in Diibner and III. in 
Velsen ; τελευταίαν δὲ διδάξαι Thy κωμῳδίαν ταύτην 
ἐπὶ τῷ ἰδίῳ ὀνόματι, καὶ τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ συστῆσαι 
᾿Αραρότα ἐξαυτῆς τοῖς θεαταῖς βουλόμενος, τὰ ὑπόλοιπα 
δύο δι ἐκείνου καθῆκεν, Κώκαλον καὶ Αἰολοσίκωνα. 
‘ Desiring that this should be the last play which he 
exhibited in his own name, and wishing to introduce 
at once his son Araros to the frequenters of the 
theatre, he entered in the name of Araros his two 
remaining plays, the Cocalus and the Aeolosicon.’ 

(2) 1. 38, ἐκ τῶν στεμμάτων. The Ravenna MS. 
enables us to correct the scholion which appears in 
Diibner, p. 327), ll. 4-9. Martin gives the Ravenna 
reading thus: ἐπεὶ of μαντευόμενοι. yypap. ava- 
κοινώσει προς Toy θεον Tas TEUTELS ἐποιουντὸ γεγραφ.. .. 

kT... τ’ κατὰ προθεσιν α.... τοισ κείμενον στε- 
φάνω τε ἀμφιέσαντες αβρ. τῶ μαντιπο.. ..0 δὲ 
ἐντυχων συμῴφωνον τοῖς προ... νόμενοις τὴν απο. 
Dr τες «1.8 ef & δυτο.. δια τριποδων εριτ. It 
seems to me that this may best be restored as follows : 
ἐπεὶ of μαντευόμενοι ἐγγράφῳ ἀνακοινώσει πρὸς τὸν 
θεὺν τὰς πεύσεις ἐποιοῦντο᾽ γεγραφότες ἐν πυκτίῳ τῳ 
κατὰ πρόθεσιν ἐν ἀδύτοις κειμένῳ, στεφάνῳ τε ἀμ- 
φιέσαντες παρέδωκαν τῷ μαντιπόλῳ, οὗτος δὲ ἐντυχὼν 
σύμφωνον τοῖς προτεινομένοις τὴν ἀπόκρισιν ἐποιεῖτο 
«ἐξ ἀδύτοιο διὰ τριπόδων ἐριτίμων᾽ [1΄. 1010]. * For 
men who consulted an oracle inquired of the god by 
iieans of a communication in writing. Having 
written their questions on a tablet purposely placed 
in the shrine, and putting a wreath round the tablet 
they delivered it to the divining priest ; and he read 
it, and in accor lance with the questions proposed gave 
his answer ‘‘from the shrine by means of tripods 
revered.”’ If ν ἀδύτοις is rightly restored, it is cer- 
tainly strange that V should have αὐτοῖς, which would 
suggest either that the scholion in V came from R, 


or that the scholion in both cases was copied from 
the same MS., into R with more, into V with less 
care. Under the αβρ [a8pe] a verb is concealed, 
perhaps παρέδωκαν. V supplies the lost verb by 
ἐχειροτόνουν placed after μαντιπόλῳ. The variants 
τῇ μαντιπόλῷ and ἡ δὲ ἐντυχοῦσα are doubtless due to 
some one who wished to specialise the explanation 
to Delphi. Note the late sense of ἐντυγχάνειν. 

(3) 1. 84, ὅστις ἕνεκε τῆς φειδωλίας οὐδένα εἴα προσ- 
ίεσθαι φυλακῆς ἕνεκεν τῶν χρημάτων καὶ γλίσχρου βίου 
(Diibner, p. 329a, 51-53. Martin, p. 6) purports to 
be a quotation from the Pelargi. I would suggest 
that ἕνεκε τῆς φειδωλίας is a gloss upon φυλακῆς 
ἕνεκεν, and that the lines ran perhaps thus 

ὅστις οὐδέν᾽ ot 
εἴα προσέσθαι, [φασί,] φυλακῆς εἵνεκα, 
ὧν χρημάτων [μάλιστα] καὶ γλίσχρος βίου, 


‘Who suffered no man, they say, to make up to him, 
for precaution’s sake, being very grasping of money 
and substance.’.—W. GuNIoN RUTHERFORD. 


Rutitius CLrauptus NAMATIANUS, II. 47, 8: 


‘ Visceribus nudis armatum condidit hostem 
Illatae cladis liberiore dolo.’ 


Tue subject to condidit is Stilicho, who admitted 
the Goths by compact into the ‘ viscera’ of Latium. 
The second line stands as I have written it in all 
editions. It is interpreted thus: ‘by a wile more 
free from danger than the wile of an openly inflicted 
disaster,’ 7.c. it was safer for Stilicho to use against 
his country the wile of a compact with the Goths 
than the wile of a direct attack. There is much 
difficulty here. The natural senses of illatae cladis 
and liberiore are warped in a strange fashion ; and 
an illata clades could not be called a dolus. Is itnot 
obvious that in the line as Rutilius wrote it there was 
an allusion to the Trojan horse? There are similar 
mythological allusions in the context. Jllatae is a 
blunder for Jliacae. Whether the error was in the 
lost codex, or in the transcript of a codex Bobiensis 
made by Inghirami in 1494, from which all existing 
MSS. are derived, is hard to say. If the com- 
monly accepted idea be true that the codex was 
written in the Langobardic minuscule of the Caro- 
lingian epoch, the error was probably in the codex 
itself, since J7iacae in that particular script could 
hardly even by extreme negligence be mistaken for 
illatae. The word liberiore has taken the place of 
some other comparative, which if the possibilities be 
considered can be no other than deteriore. The Lan- 
gobardic d has a long upstroke, and if the first part 
of the letter were faintly written or obliterated, it 
would easily be mistaken for 7. The peculiar Lango- 


bardie ¢ is not unlike some forms of the Italian v and 


b. Inghirami might therefore easily mistake deteriore 
for leveriore or leberiore, which he would then natu- 
rally correet to liberiore, The line ‘Jliacae cladis 
deteriore dolo’ will then mean ‘ by a wile more wicked 
than that which brought disaster on Troy.’ For 
dolus compare Plautus, Pseudolus, 1244, Fleck, ‘supe- 
yauit dolum Troianum atque Vlixem Pseudolus.’— 
J. 58. R. 


On THE DERIVATION OF THE LATIN WorD 
‘Tirutus.’—So far as my research has gone, no 
derivation has yet been discovered for this word. T%, 
followed by t, suggests reduplication ; but the word, 
as it stands, seems to exclude any such view. Ulus 
suggests a deminutive ; but titu/us could only be 
‘little Titus,’ which it certainly does not mean. 

As to its meaning, Professor Skeat (under ‘ Title’) 
explains ¢itudus as ‘ superscription on a tomb oraltar,’ 
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referring to Gk. τιμή. But it is not only ‘on a 
tomb or altar,’ but upon many other things, a banner, 
or a building of any kind, a pittaciwm, ticket, or 
docket of any sort, that a ¢itulws may be written or 
graven ; above all, it is used by the Romans, as title 
is by us, to describe a book or volwmen, probably 
also any part of a book, and this use (there is no 
reason to doubt) was as early as any of its other 
uses. 

In the course of last year, dipping into Rabelais 
(for the sake of his old French, not of his matter), I 
came across the phrase ‘tiltre aw dessus,’ the title 
above (the heading of the page). How came this ὦ 
into the word? I asked myself; and it occurred to 
me forthwith that it came from s¢ilus ; andif so, that 
titulus is a derivative of stilus. The more I have 
considered this matter, the more strong has become 
my conviction that this, and none other, is the origin 
of titulws,—the stilus above the stilus, that which is 
written above to explain that which stands below 
in a book. Thence it became a brief description 
generally, however and wherever written, however and 
wherever spoken as our dictionaries tell us. 

Some friends have suggested that the ὦ of tiltre 
arises by metathesis from the 1 of ¢itwlus, and cite a 
Spanish word in which some such _ transposition 
ocenrs. I do not think the two cases alike: but 
this does not concern me much, for I do not adduce 
tiltre as a proof, but only as that which brought 
stilus to my mind, and so induced the train of thought 
which led me to conviction. 

There are two ways in which we may suppose sfz/us 
to produce titulus: in both we strike off s which is 
lost (as in torus, tawrus, tego) by so many words. 
about 100 in number, beginning with s and a second 
consonant. This leaves tidus ; reduplication gives 
titilus, from which to titulus is only the same step 
as from minimus to minumus. This seems better 
than to imagine a deminutive ? ¢i/u/us converted by 
assimilation (¢-¢) to ¢itulws, That reduplication has 
sometimes a diminishing use, appears from such 
words as cicindela, cincinnus. 

In any case I think that tituluws is a derivative of 
stilus ; and that, as stilws (the instrument of writing, 
γραφεῖον, graver or pen) was used by ἃ metonymy, to 
express the matter written (whence in English, style), 
so titulus was first used to express the small matter, 
by which the greater was summarised, whether in a 
brief heading, or in any other descriptive form. 

B. H. KENNEDY. 


[The above note was submitted to two scholars who 
have made a special study of etymology. Their 
opinions are given below. ] 


Stilus, originally ‘stake,’ stands for studus, cf. 
Ags. studu ‘post,’ and Eng. stud. The reduplicated 
form would be stifwZus. Loss of initial s before ¢ in 
Latin is allowed by Stolz in tego tergeo tono torus 
trio tundo turba turdus, and by Brugmann himself 
in tego and tundo; tawrus is less likely. Bugge’s 
connexion of titwbo with Eng. stoop is an exact parallel 
to that of titulws with stilus. 'The old w of stilus 
would be preserved in ¢itwlws, because the latter was 
taken as a deminutive. But does sti/us ever mean 
‘the written matter’ ?—H. R. W. 


1 Since this was written I find that Professor Skeat has 
followed Corssen (Krit Brit. 373), who refers not only titulus, 
but timor, to τιμὴ} This idea is justly set aside by Curtius 
(Gr. Elym. 481). 

2 1 prefer the form deminutive. 


It cannot be safely assumed that s was lost from 
initial st within the Latin language. Loss of s in (s)tego 
(and similar doublet forms in different languages) 
took place, not in Latin, but in Ind.-Eur. Other- 
wise we might get ¢itwlws from sti-tel-us, a redupli- 
cated form from root sfel ; cf. steti, spopondi, scicidi 
(the old form given by Priscian, I. vi. 30). But 
certain examples of such initial loss ix Latin are not 
to hand. —J. P. 


CaN there be any reason why Liddell and Scott 
(ed. 7) should assign to ἐπισημασία in Cie. Aft. xiv. 
3, 2, a different meaning (‘suffrage, voting’) from 
that which it has in Cie. Aft. i. 16, 11, 1.6. “ indica- 
tions of feeling’ in the way of applause, or hooting 
at the theatre —A. 8. WILKINs. 


REcENT editors with one accord accept the conjec- 
ture of Salmasius in Plaut. Jl. Gl. 695, toraria 
for the vulgate ceraria, on the strength of a gloss in 
which it is found explained by ὠλενοτρόφος. One 
would like to find some passage in which torus is so 
far equivalent to ὠλένη as to lend any support to this 
identification. ‘ Muscle-woman’ is not a natural ex- 
pression for a nurse whose duty is to bear an infant 
in her arms. The reading of A. ceriaria does not 
favour the conjecture.—A. S. WILKINS. 


THe Mavsoteum.—Claude Guichard’s story of 
the destruction of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassos 
by the Knights of Rhodes is now well known from 
the reprints by Sainte Croix, Ross, Newton, Herquet, 
and others. It is briefly this. Just before the inva- 
sion of Rhodes by Sultan Sulaiman in 1522, some 
knights were sent over to put the castle at Halicar- 
nassos into repair. In looking about for stone,:they 
chanced on the pyramidal summit of the Mausoleum, 
and as they dug down, they discovered a cavernous 
entrance. Within there was a square chamber sur- 
rounded with sculpture in relief, and beyond it 
another chamber containing a tomb with a vase and 
an inscription, On returning next morning they 
found the tomb broken open, by corsairs as they 
thought, and fragments of gold scattered round. 
This is mainly a new version of the old story in 
Muhammad Abd Allah ibn Abd al-Hakim of the 
forcing of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh by the 
Khalif al-Mamuin, Hartin ar-Raschid’s son. Hewing 
a cavernous entrance in the side, the Arabs came 
to a chamber beyond which was another containing a 
tomb with a body wearing a golden breastplate ; and 
there was also a vase and an inscription. Two ad- 
ditions have been made. First, the sculpture in 
relief, suggested by the slabs of the frieze built into 
the castle walls. Secondly, the intervention of the 
corsairs, suggested by the attack on the knights by 
the Seljaik lord of Mylasa during the building of the 
eastle ; asto which see Ducas. Guichard says he had 
the story from d’Alechamps, who had it from de la 
Tourrette, one of the knights sent over to Halicar- 
nassos in 1522. The remains of the Mausoleum had 
been used for the castle long before: Fontanus, who 
was judge of appeal at Rhodes in 1522, says this was 
done a century ago. Isit possible that the incredibly 
sagacious hounds which kept watch at Halicarnassos 
for the knights were really the marble lions from the 
Mausoleum built into the castle walls? The pilgrims 
who inention these hounds (Ghistele, Breydenbach, 
Tschudi, and others) had not seen them; but had 
merely heard of them at Rhodes, Halicarnassos lying 
off the pilgrims’ track.—Crcit Torr. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


(Acquisitions of British Museum, continued from page 27.) 


A Series oF PAINTED VASES OBTAINED BY MR. 
W. R. Paron ΙΝ THE IsLAND oF KaALyMNos.—In 
a recent letter to me Mr. Paton writes as follows : 
‘The vases, 1 am informed, were all found together 
at a site which has been pointed out to me, close to 
Pothia, the modern town on the hill which bounds 
the valley on the west.! They were found accidentally, 
and no further researches have been made there. I 
have been shown small vases of the same class (Biigel- 
kanne), which have been found lower down the hill 
near the bed of the stream. JI am assured that the 
two small cameos which I gave last year to the British 
Museum, and which I obtained from the same source, 
were found together with these vases. The former 
owner is quite positive on this point. Nothing else 
found together with them has been preserved. ‘I 
am sorry I have no more precise information: it 
is now five or six years since the discovery took 
place, and no one paid much attention to it at the 
time.’ 

The ‘two small cameos’ to which Mr. Paton refers 
above are as follows: (1) Onyx cameo of two very 
thin layers, white on yellowish colour; a female 
figure advancing towards a male with lyre (?), taking 
him by the left shoulder and right arm ; (2) Similar, 
a nude female (Europa?) riding to right on bull (?), 
holding drapery which flies in crescent form over her 
head. As these are of distinctly late Greek, if not 
of Roman work, it was rather a shock to meet them 
in company with ‘prehistoric’ pottery and nothing 
else. But Mr. Paton in a subsequent letter (Feb. 2, 
1887) tells me ‘I discovered at Calymnos that the 
two onyx cameos were found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the vases, but not with them ; 
which ends the difficulty.’ For reasons which are 
furnished by the vases themselves I am inclined to 
think this series, excepting possibly the first six, are 
certainly the latest Eee Se yet known of their 
class. The first six in my list given below are of 
lighter-coloured clay and more finished work, while 
the decorations are not different from the ordinary 
types of Ialysos. The remainder, however, have all 
the appearance of a degenerating style. Well-known 
forms are indeed suggested, but are either improved 
upon (as Nos. 8-9) or else conventionalised (as No. 
15) ; in fact in No. 7 the decoration suggests nothing 
so much as the banalilé of Cyprus. It is much to 
be regretted that we have not precise information as 
to the finding of this interesting series, as to the 
mode of sepulture, character and size of tomb, and 
as to other objects which the tomb or tombs may have 
contained: for I think they open up a new chapter 
in the history of pre-Hellenic pottery. 

In the descriptions which follow, [ have referred, 
wherever a comparison is possible, to the vases pub- 
lished in Furtwaengler and Loeschcke, Mykenische 
Vasen, especially to the shapes given in plate xliv. 

1, Biigelkanne (shape 51), brown bands on light 
drab ; ht. 114 in. 

2. Biigelkanne (shape 51, but slopes straight from 


1 See Newton, Travels, i. p. 285, who, speaking of Kalymnos, 
says, ‘the modern harbour, now called Pothia, on the eastern 
coast.’ In Ross, Reisen, ii., this is marked on his map, simply 
as ‘ Hafen,’ and the town on the hill as ‘ Stadt.’ 


shoulder to foot), on shoulder ornament exactly 
similar to that on No. 272; ht. 3? in. 

3. Cup with two handles (shape 76) ; ornament 
very similar to No. 222, dark brown and drab ; ht. 
4 in. diam. 5 in. 

4, Cup, similar to preceding; ornament same as 
No. 242, light brown ; ht. 4 in. diam. 57 in. 

5. Vase (shape 33) ; ornament like upper half of a 
leaf between two sets of vertical lines, bright red on 
drab ; ht. δὲ in. diam. 68 in. 

6. Similar vase ; ornament in dark brown on drab ; 
ht. 4in. diam. 54 in. 

_7. Large orange-shaped vase (similar to shape 27, but 
without lip and different handles) ; on shoulder four 
horizontal handles, two below, twisted, and pierced 
horizontally at points of insertion, and two halfway 
between on an upper level. The shoulder is divided 
into three friezes by parallel bands ; in the top frieze 
sets of zigzags; in middle, sets of concentric half 
circles ; in lowest, obv. two stags confronting stag and 
goat, in the middle, a palm-tree ; rev. two stags 
confronting two stags, in middle, similar tree. The 
bodies of the animals have the outline filled in with 
dots, the necks, with hatched lines (quite unlike any 
type in Myk. Vas.; the auimals in No, 416) are 
somewhat similar, but certainly earlier in style) ; 
ht. 214 in. 

8. Kalathos with two horizontal handles (new 
shape, the nearest is 78): on the exterior, plain 
bands, on interior, frieze of spiral patterns, brownish 
red on reddish ground: on the interior, at each 
point where the insertion of the handles comes, are 
three raised knobs, as if suggesting rivets ; ht. 6 in. 
diam. 11 in. 

9. Kalathos in every way similar to preceding, 
except the interior decoration, which consists of a 
frieze of two waterbirds, four dolphins, and a large 
floral ornament (ef. pl. v.); ht. 6 in, diam, 
11} in. : 

10. Beaker (shape 96), dark reddish brown with 
light band in centre ; ht. 6 in. diam. 7 in. > 

11. Biigelkanne (shape 50), spout wanting ; light red 
bands on body ; on shoulder a frieze with a tongue- 
shaped ornament, a check pattern (cf. No. 341) and 
a scale pattern (cf. No, 333) ; all light red on reddish 
ground ; ht. 6} in. 

12. Ditto (same shape and colours), palmette, and 
spiral band (ef. No. 131); ht. 5} in. 

13. Ditto, Ditto, leaf pattern ; ht. 4 in. 

14. Cup (shape 87), broad wavy line round body ; 
ht. 3 in. diam. δὴ. 

15. Cup (shape 80) very heavy coarse red pottery ; 
ht. 5 in. diam. 6} in. 

16. Cup (shape 84) ; on obv. conventionalised cuttle- 
fish red on reddish yellow ; the rev. is undecorated ; 
ht. 7% in. 

17. Amphora (shape 43), black wavy lines and 
handles each terminating in three downward stripes ; 
ht. 13 in. 

18. Amphora (shape 37), similar decoration ; ht. 
104 in. 

19, Kernos of four vases (shape 33), conjoined 
with large arching handle, broken (shape 117) ; 
decoration dark brown or light unglazed red ; beneath 
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base of each vase are sets of diagonal lines; ht. 
2% in. 

20. Simpulum (shape 102 without foot), coarse 
red clay ; ht. 4: in. 


A SERIES OF ANTIQUITIES FOUND TOGETHER IN A 
TOMB NEAR SESTO CALENDE, LAGO MAGGIORE. 
Vase of black ware (bucchero), ornamented with 

incised patterns and containing ashes. 

Cup on tall foot, plain (bucchero). 
Aryballos, plain (buechero). 
Two bronze fibulae, part of a large armilla and οἵ ἃ 
bronze chain. 
(To be continued.) 


AntiocH.—In the 7%mes of January 3 Mr. Greville 
Chester called attention to the destruction of ancient 
remains at Antioch. We have reason to believe that 
the worst injuries were inflicted in the time of 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt ; and that, partly in con- 
sequence of Mr. Chester’s letter, the Turkish autho- 
rities will in future exercise a benevolent supervision 
in these matters.—[C. 5.1 


EXCAVATIONS AT ASSARLIK.—I have received a 
very important series of notes from Mr. W. R. Paton 
of excavations and researches which he has been for 
some time carrying on in the neighbourhood of 
Myndus on the coast of Caria. These notes will 
shortly be published in full, together with the 
necessary illustrations, in the Hellenic Journal, but 
meanwhile I should like to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of indicating briefly the general scope of these 
discoveries, which throw a very important new light 
on the increasingly interesting question of the prae- 
Hellenic races of Asia Minor. 

Mr. Newton (Hist. Disc. pp. 580 sq.) mentions a 
series of tombs close by the Akropolis of Assarlik, 
which he identified with the ancient Souagela ; Mr. 
Paton, however, adduces reasons to show that Assarlik 
is probably a minor site in the district of Termera 
(Chifoot Kale), rather than that of Souagela, the 
importance of which we know from the Athenian 
tribute lists. 1 

Near this site Mr. Paton opened a quantity of 
tombs, upon a ridge facing the Akropolis to the 
south-east, the contents of some of which are now 
in the British Museum. These tombs were of two 
kinds, viz. : 

(i.) A circular wall of polygonal masonry, about 
thirty feet in diameter, on which are piled loose 
stones forming the tumulus: in the centre a sepul- 
chral chamber closed at top by two large stones, and 
entered by dromos to north-west, roofed with large 
rectangular stones and with walls of polygonal 
masonry: the door is formed of a rectangular block 
as lintel resting on two others as sideposts. 

(ii.) A rectangular enclosure formed by a single 
course of polygonal masonry, with no trace of a 
tomb, but occasionally enclosing a small superficial 
eavity lined with four slabs of terra-cotta, and 
covered with a large circular stone ; containing only 
ashes. Lower down the hill these characteristics 
interchange ; some rectangles having large sepulchres 
which have contained a sarcophagus or a pithos, the 
few circles containing only small ostothekai. 

Mr. Paton thinks these tombs on or near high 
summits are those which Strabo says were pointed 
out in Caria as the work of the Leleges (see Newton, 
loc, cit.). ‘The same mode of burial in combination 
with geometric designs is found in Italian tombs of 

1 Mr. Newton, who has read Mr. Paton’s arguments, points 


out, per contra, the striking importance of the position of 
Assarlik from a strategical point of view. 
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the early iron age (Bullet. ser. Romana, i. p. 158) 
and possibly elsewhere. I should think that the 
Leleges were primitive inhabitants both in Greece 
and Asia Minor, and that they did not emigrate from 
the latter through the islands,. There is no evidence 
that they were a seafaring people like the Carians. 
The two undoubtedly Lelegian towns of Pedasus are 
both inland, andif we can dismiss the Cretan account 
given by Herodotus, there is no trace of them in the 
islands except Chios and Samos. The island tombs 
seem to belong to quite a different people. The 
tumuli at old Smyrna, which I have not yet visited, 
seem to resemble in construction those of Assarlik. 
Perhaps they are tombs of the same people, as Strabo 
mentions Leleges in the neighbourhood of Smyrna.’ 

It seems probable that the Assarlik system of sepul- 
chral architecture survived long among these people, 
for on a ridge near the village of Gheresi Mr. Paton 
saw two tombs of this style, of which the entrances 
lead out of a semicircular wall built into the face of 
the hill looking west: here he found many fragments 
of black and red glazed pottery. On the adjoining 
summit is a very remarkable tomb, surrounded at a 
distance of about eight metres by a wall, and roofed 
by five enormous stones. The whole is encircled by 
a second wall, distant twenty-four metres down hill ; 
and opposite the entrance of the tomb isa gate. In 
it were some fragments of marble which had possibly 
formed part of a door or of a sarcophagus, and a small 
fragment of an Attic vase of the fifth century. ‘I 
should be inclined to think from its magnificence and 
conspicuous position it was a tomb of one of those 
Karian princes mentioned in the Athenian tribute 
lists. At any rate it is much later than the tumuli 
of Assarlik.’ 

Mr. Paton deduces the following results from the 
objects which he has found, and which are now in 
the British Museum :— 

I. No trace of any but geometric design. 

(i.) All vases which have painted decorations 
have horizontal bands alone or in com- 
bination with large concentric circles or 
segments of circles (except one with 
zigzag pattern). 

(ii.) Impressed patterns on larger vessels zigzag 
or wavy. 

(iii.) Same system on gold. 

IJ. Forms of vases have little in common with 
Mycenaean, and have not the variety of that class. 

III. The fibulae are all of one pattern. 

IV. Weapons all iron. 

V. Bodies in all cases burnt. 

Of the class of objects which Mr. Paton found, a 
sufficient idea will be given by quoting here the 
contents of two tombs. In the first were :— 

A. (i.) A large amphora, nearly circular, with 
nearly vertical handles, filled with 
bones and ashes. 

(ii.) A bowl with two handles, plain drab. 

(iii.) A jug, plain drab. 
(iv.) An amphora with patterns of concentric 
circles. 

(v.) Fragments of iron weapons, including a 
lance-head and a curved knife. 

In the second were :— 

B. (i.) A cinerary vase as in A. 

(ii.) Fragments of a thin curved plate of bronze, 
which has been attached to wood. 

(iii.) Two gold spirals (for the hair 2). 

(iv.) Fragments of iron weapons. 

Among the other objects from these tombs may 
specially-be noted :—(i.)\An elektron circular bulla 
(2 in. diam.), the upper part curled over for attach- 
ment, and with holes for attachment all round the 
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edge, which is recurved ; with a circular boss repoussé 
in the centre, and patterns of triangles filled with 
stippled dots. (ii.) A bandeau of gold plate, 3 in. 
by 14 in., with double row of zigzags ; οἵ, Arch. Zeit. 
1884, Taf. 9,4. (iii.) Several bronze fibulae of form 
similar to ibid. Taf. 9, 3, without the side plate. 
(iv.) A series of fragments of terra-cotta sarcophagi 
with incised and stamped designs. 

The importance of these discoveries cannot be over- 
estimated in their bearing on the early history of the 
‘Geometric’ races ; everything goes to prove that the 
products of the Assarlik graves are exclusively local ; 
clay, bronze (or copper), iron, and gold, that is all, 
and the only decoration, as Mr. Paton remarks, is 
geometric ; while the vases are all wheel-made, they 
are as a rule coarse in texture, and of the simplest 
forms,} and being insufficiently baked have unfortun- 
ately lost much of the surface. No idols, nor any 
traces of representation of human or even of animal 
figures, if we except the askos. Nothing which can 
be considered as imported ; the whole series, in fact, 
seems to speak of an inland folk of a very archaic 
period, subject to little outside influence, but with a 
fairly advanced culture, if we may judge from the 
beautifully-worked fibulae. They add one more link 
to the connexion between the early Italian sites and 
the inland sites of Lydia and Caria. The rich series 
of patterns on the fragments of Mr. Paton’s sarco- 
phagi compare with nothing so well as the archaic 
Corneto find in Mon. Ined. X. x.2 ; and Furtwaengler 
has pointed out, Joc. cit. p. 99, that the geometric 
gold bandeaux show a strong similarity with the im- 
pressed reliefs on Rhodian pithi, and so with the 
impressed reliefs on the Bucchero vases of Italy. There 
is yet one more point of connexion. The only pottery 
which I know of as resembling the Assarlik vases is a 
series of fragments in the British Museum from Sardes. 
In 1869 Mr. Dennis made a tentative excavation at 
Bintepe (‘thousand hills’): he succeeded in finding one 
of these tumuli in an apparently intact state, but before 
he could succeed in penetrating through the solid core 
of masonry in the interior of the tumulus he was com- 
pelled for want of funds to bring his operations to a 
close : the fragments of vases which we now possess 
were the only fruits of his expedition. In the Berlin 
Abhandl. for 1858, p. 539, v. Olfers describes a 
thorough exploration of one of these Grabhiigel by 
Herr Spiegelthal. The tomb he found is certainly of 
later date than those of Assarlik, but a distinct 
development of the same system. The one Dennis 
attacked was apparently an earlier one of the same 
series, and the fragments from it bear a marked 
similarity to the Assarlik series. If the early sites of 
Lydia and Caria could be more fully explored, we 
should probably be in a better position to judge of the 
early history of the Italian races. 

CrciL SMITH. 


De.rH!I,— Ever since 1862, when Foucart and 
Wescher continued on a larger scale the excavations 
begun at Delphi by C. O. Miiller, it has been under- 
stood that the complete excavation of the site would 
some day be undertaken by France. In 1880 M. 
Haussoullier continued the work, and found, besides 
hundreds of inscriptions belonging to the inscribed 
wall of the peribolos, the now celebrated portico of the 
fifth century (de quo vide Bull. Corr. Hellén.) The 
difficulties which stood in the way of more systematic 

1 With two exceptions, viz. (i.) A btigelkiinne, decorated 
with segments of concentric circles; the spout is joined at the 
top to the handle, and at the insertion of the outer part of the 
handle a hole is pierced. (ii) A bird-shaped askos, very 


similar to the horse-shaped one in Mon. Ined. X. x., with 
decorations of spirals. 


3 Cf. also the description of the Vetulonia ‘‘tomb of the 
warrior ὁ quoted in the American Journal, 1886, p, 402. 


excavations were: 1. the necessity of expropriating 
the modern village of Castri, which is built on the 
ruins of the Delphian temple ; 2. a certain reluctance 
of the Greeks, which already expressed itself in 1875, 
when the Germans asked their permission for digging 
at Olympia. 

Now, the chief obstacles have been removed. An 
agreement between prime minister Tricoupis and the 
French minister Count Montholon, has been esta- 
blished on the terms of the permission granted to the 
Germans in 1875, viz. that all the discoveries are to 
remain in Greece, and the French school at Athens, 
entrusted with the diggings, is to possess during five 
years the exclusive right of publishing, taking casts, 
ke. A law will be presented by M. Tricoupis to the 
Greek parliament in order to insure the removal of 
the small houses which compose the village of Castri. 
The excavations will begin as soonas possible. It is 
understood that they will be conducted by M. Foucart, 
director of the school, with M. Haussoullier as chief 
assistant, and the other members of the school as 
overseers. —SALOMON REINACH. 


Nisyros,—In the ᾿Αμαλθεία (Smyrna) of January 
21, and also in the ᾿Εφήμερις (Athens) of January 20, 
is published a marble inscription recently found in 
thisisland. It isan honorary decree, of which seven- 
teen lines are preserved, recording the name of a 
certain Gnomagoras, son of Dorotheos a Nisyrian, 
the various services he had rendered to the island, 
and the honours which had been conferred on him by 
the βουλή and the various κοινεῖα. It is specially 
mentioned that he had seen service in a light cruiser 
named ‘Evavdpla SeBaord,’ and that in his capacity 
of gymnasiarch he had furnished oil at his own cost 
to all those who took part in the games.—[C. S8.] 


Parmos.—In Blackwood, March 1887, My. J. T. 
Bent describes a visit to this island. He gives an 
interesting account of some of the more noteworthy 
books in the monastery, and of some curious customs 
which still survive among the Patmiotes, especially 
noticing the veneration with which the cave of St. 
John is still regarded,—[C. 5.1 


Furnt.—In Longman’s Magazine, March 1887, 
Mr. J. T. Bent describes four islets near Samos, 
named as he thinks after certain rock-cut tombs. 
Unfortunately his archaeological researches here last 
year were cut short by the arrival of a pirate caique, 
whose evil intentions were with difficulty frustrated. 
—[C. 8.] 


Smyrna.—I recently visited the Necropolis of 
Old Smyrna, and noticed that all the tombs on the 
lower slopes of the hill had been in recent years 
opened by treasure-grubbers. These tombs are sunk 
perpendicularly in the ground, and are without en- 
trances, but so far imitate the more ancient tumuli 
higher up in the neighbourhood of the so-called 
tomb of Tantalus that they are surrounded by 
stone cireles. Numerous fragments of pithoi and 
terra-cotta sarcophagi were lying about. I picked 
or one small portion of the rim of a sarcophagus, 
which is ornamented in the same way as those from 
Clazomenae. It has a guilloche pattern with a 
double fringe of palmettes. Where the guilloche 
terminates is a double row of squares, running across 
the rim. There is a precisely similar fragment from 
Clazomenae in the museum at Smyrna, which shows 
that this chequer pattern, like the maeander on 
another sarcophagus (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, p. 10) separates the figure paintings from the 
remaining portion of the rim. The traces of colour 
are bright red and white, the red being laid on the 
top of the white. 
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It is much to be desired that some attempt should 
be made to find and preserve other such sarcophagi 
which may yet exist. 

Remains of early Greek art from this site would 
have a peculiar value, as they must date from before 
the Lydian conquest.—W. R. Paron. 


Voto.—The following statement, of which the 
archaeology appears somewhat hazy, is taken from 
the Evening Standard, March 11 :—‘ The excavations 
that are being made in the prehistoric tombs here 


have resulted in several very interesting discoveries. 
A considerable number of small objets d’art in gold 
and porcelain, probably of Egyptian origin, have 
been found. It is conjectured that the bodies of the 
dead were burned with their ornaments, except certain 
of the more valuable articles, which were afterwards 
placed in the tomb. Round one of the tombs is a 
seat, and the bricks of which this is constructed have 
evidently been burned, a point of some interest in 
the history of architecture.’—[C. 8.] 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Eviror of the CLAssicAL REVIEW. 

Srr,—I cannot expect that you will allow me space 
to examine in detail Mr. Sidgwick’s extraordinary 
travesty of the Quarterly scheme for a School of 
English Literature which appeared in your last 
number, but I trust you will permit me to 
correct two or three of his most glaring mis-state- 
ments, and to repudiate the nonsense which he has 
so unfairly attributed to me. 

1. He ridicules my excluding from the curriculum 
of literary study all Cicero’s treatises, all the Platonic 
Dialogues and the Republic, while including such 
trash as the Hymnus Jejunantiwm of Prudentius, A 
reference to the Quarterly (p. 261) will show that the 
De Oratore and the Brutus are among the books ex- 
pressly prescribed as text-books ; that so far from the 
Republic being excluded it is expressly stated that no 
student should be admitted to an honour degree in 
arts who had not an adequate acquaintance with it 
(Quarterly, p. 259), and that so far from all the 
Platonic Dialogues being excluded, the Phacdrus and 
the Phaedo, described as works absolutely indispen- 
sable to the student of poetry, have a foremost place 
in the proposed curriculum. As for the introduction 
of the Hymnus Jejunantium it is a pure fiction of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s imagination. Mr. Sidgwick is much 
too well-read a scholar not to know that when 
Prudentius is alluded to, he is alluded to not as the 
author of the Hymnus Jejunantium, but as the author 
of the Psychomachia, of the historical interest οἵ 
which as a link between classical and modern litera- 
ture Mr. Sidgwick must be perfectly aware. 


2. Mr. Sidgwick twice ridicules my including Si/ius 
Italieus among the books proposed for the curriculum 
of study. I never even alluded to Silius Italicus. 
Nor is there anything in my article which could by 
any possibility be twisted into an allusion to him. 
The assertion is a pure invention of Mr. Sidgwick’s. 

3. I am accused of the absurdity of including in 
the proposed curriculum ‘‘the 1,400 pages of the 
Corpus Poetarum,” and ‘‘some at least of the 
Alexandrine didactics.” This also is pure fiction. 
Of the poets comprised in the Corpus Poetarwm 1 
never suggested that any but the leading and master 
classics should be read except in extracts, and these 
extracts taken in their entirety, amounted only toa 
few hundred lines. To the ‘‘ Alexandrine didactics ” 
I made no reference at all. 

4. Mr. Sidgwick asserts that the scheme which he 
criticises would exclude from a school of elles 
Lettres the writings of Wycliffe, Malory, More, 
Ascham, Sidney, Hooker, Bacon, Burton, Milton’s 
prose works, Hobbes, Locke, much of Taylor, Barrow, 
South, Bunyan, Addison, Swift, &c. &e. He might 
have observed with equal reason that as the letters of 
the alphabet were not specified in the scheme they 
also would be excluded. If Mr. Sidgwick will turn 
again to the Quarterly article he will see that the 
history of English Literature forms as important a 
part of the proposed course as the critical study of 
prescribed works. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. C. CoLuins. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum: 29 Jan.: Rev. J. Welldon’s Rhetoric 
of Aristotle. 12 Feb.: Jebb’s Homer. 26 Feb. : ex- 
cellent review (continued in next number) of the 
English translation of Mommsen’s Roman History, 
vol. v., and review of S. S. Laurie’s Lectures on the 
Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. 12 Mar. : 
review of B. V. Head’s Historia Nummorwm. 19 
Mar.: Paley’s Gospel of St. John ; a Verbatim Trans- 
lution of the Vatican MS. 


Academy: 22 Jan: Notices. Glazebrook’s Medea ; 
Sidgwick’s Greek Prose Composition ; and other school- 
books; two books on Modern Latin Verse, (R. 
Ellis) ; Schrader’s Lingwistischhistorische Forschwngen 
zur Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde Pt. 1; A. F. 
Pott’s Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft. and Karl Abel’s 
Aegyptische Sprachstudien. 29 Jan.: Beloch’s Die 
Bevilkerung der griechisch-rimischen Welt, (F. T. 
Richards) ; Leaf’s Z7iad, 1-12, (F. Haverfield). 5 Feb.: 
G. T. Stokes’ Zreland andthe Celtic Church to the English 


Conquest in 1172, (R. Dunlop); W. Cunningham’s 
St. Austin; V. H. Stanton’s Jewish and Christian 
Messiah ; two editions of Juvenal (A. S. Wilkins). 
Feb. 12: E. Vischer’s Ofenbarung Johannis, (R. 
B. Drummond); Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
The Provinces, trans. by W. P. Dickson ; Arnold’s 
Second Punic War, edited by W. T. Arnold ; Bouché- 
Leclereq’s Manuel des Institutions Romaines; E. 
Morlot’s Précis des Institutions politiques de Rome ; 
P. Willems’ Les Elections Municipales ἃ Pompéi ; 
W. Soltau’s Prolegomena zu einer Rimischen Chrono- 
logie ; Duruy’s History of Rome ; Correspondence on 
the Date and History of the Latin Bible of Monte 
Amiata, by the Bishop of Salisbury ; (19 Feb.) W. 
Sanday, Martin Rule; (26 Feb.) F. J. A. Hort, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Ἢ. J. White, Martin Rule. 
Feb. 19: Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, by A. H. 
Sayce. Feb. 26: Duncker’s History of Greece, vol. ii. 
(F. T. Richards) ; Quicherat’s Mélanges @ Archéo- 
G 2 
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loyie et d’ Histoire, (J. H. Middleton). [Codex Amia- 
tinus: The main points in this interesting corre- 
spondence are as follows: The generally-received 
account of the Codex Amiatinus at Florence, one 
of the chief authorities for the text of Jerome’s 
Vulgate, was that it was written by a certain Ser- 
vandus, whose name appears at the beginning of 
Leviticus, and who was identified with a deacon of 
that name who visited Benedict at Monte Casino in 
541. On the back of fol. 1 is an inscription in Latin 
verse recording the gift of the Codex to the con- 
vent of Monte Amiata by Peter, abbot of a Lombard 
monastery. Some words in this inscription had been 
erased and altered. Last year De Rossi suggested 
that the Codex was that which Bede tells us Ceolfrid 
took with him from England as an offering to the 
Church of Rome in the year 716, and conjectured 
that one of the altered lines, now beginning Lango- 
bardorum, had originally begun Ceolfridus Britonwm. 
Accordingly he made the age of the Codex 150 years 
later than had been supposed. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury, to whom we are indebted for this information, 
also mentions that Dr. Peter Corssen had pointed out 
certain resemblances between the Cod. Am. and the 
Bible given by Cassiodorius to the monastery of 
Vivarium which was written about 541. 

Dr. Hort discovers, in an anonymous life of Ceol- 
frid from which Bede took his account, a description 
of the Bible taken to Rome in 716, giving the Latin 
inscription in its original form. The true reading of 
the line emended by De Rossi turns out to be Ceol- 
fridus Anglorum. It further states that Ceolfrid 
had brought from Rome in an earlier visit a Latin 
Bible of the prae-hieronymian translation, and that 
he had three copies made in England of the new 
translation, one of which he took back as an offering 
to the Church of Rome. Dr. Hort further proves by 
quotations from some of Bede’s smaller works that 
the old Bible brought from Rome wasa copy of that of 
Cassiodorius, and thinks that the Servandus men- 
tioned may have been the writer of the original from 
which the Cod. Am. was copied. Canon Raine sug- 
gests that Bede himself may have been the copyist, 
as there is a MS. of Cassiodorius super Psalterium in 
the Durham Library, which is said to be de manu 
Bedac.)| 


Expositor, March, 1887. Prof. A. B. Davidson 
has an interesting paper on the stand-point of the 
wophet Amos. Prof. Strack writing on Bible 
Revision in Germany mentions the strong feeling 
against any but the mildest revision of Luther’s 
Bible, and gives a list of the chief critiques of the 
Probebibel up to the present time. The revision of 
the Old Testament seems to have been much bolder 
than that of the New Testament, the number of 
‘yeal alterations’ being eighty for the latter and 
3,000 for the former, besides 1,000 for the Apocrypha. 
The great fault of the revision is that the text used 
for the New Testament is the Erasmian of 1519 ; but 
complaint is also made of the style of the translation 
on the ground of inelegance and unintelligibility. 
The reviewer, however, commends the work on the 
whole, and hopes that the revisers will not be deterred 
from making further improvements by the outery 
which has been raised against them. There are also 
papers by Sir J. W. Dawson on the Rivers of Eden, 
and by Prof. Rendel Harris on Dr. Sanday’s view of 
the origin of the Christian Ministry. 


The following articles on classical subjects have 
appeared in other magazines :— 

Blackwood (March): Revelations from Patmos, by 
J. T. Bent. English Historical Review (Jan.): 


The Empress Theodora, by C. E. Mallet, pp. 1-20 ; 
The Roman Province of Dacia, by T. Hodgkin ; 
Lycurgus, the Legislator, by J. Adams. Jowrnat of 
Education (Feb.): Rey. of Jevons’ History of Greek 
Literature. (March): G. G. Ramsay’s Selections from 
Tibullus and Propertius. Nineteenth Century (March) : 
The Greater Gods of Olympus; I. Poseidon, by 
W. E. Gladstone. The Quarterly (No. 327): Nau- 
cratis and the Greeks in Egypt. Scottish Review 
(Jan.): Byzantinism and Hellenism, by D. Bikelas. 
Scribner's Magazine (Feb.): The Likenesses of Julius 
Caesar, by J. C. Ropes. 


The Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1887. An 
article on ‘Egyptian Christianity’ shows from Mr. 
Le Page Renouf’s Hibbert Lecture that the Egyptian 
religion known to Greek and Latin writers was a late 
and corrupt stage of a much higher form which was 
monotheistic, and that the language expressive of 
this early belief survived side by side with the 
practice of polytheism.— ‘The early History of 
Oxford’ gives some insight into the intellectual 
condition of that university in distant times. Mr. 
Fletcher’s ‘Collectanea,’ among other documents, 
contains the ‘Day-Book of John Dorne, Bookseller’ 
in 1520, by which we learn that very few books were 
required for the schools ; the new Latin translation 
of Aristotle was supplanting the old thirteenth cen- 
tury versions, and the school grammars of Erasmus, 
Stanbridge, and Whitington, had eclipsed Priscian 
and Alexander de Villa Dei. The development of 
the university itself and its intellectual progress can 
now be followed pretty accurately by a study of the 
Register, edited by Mr. Boase, and the Histories of 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, and Dr. Brodrick, 
the Warden of Merton College.—Among the shorter 
notices is one calling attention to the issue of the 
final volume of the English translation of Ewald’s 
great work, The History of Israel, which is of great 
value as containing a copious index to the whole 
series. The translation is by Mr. J. F. Smith. 


Jahreshericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, herausg. von Iwan MUt- 
LER. 14th series. 1886. no. 1-3. 

Vol. xlvi. pp. 1-80. 1. On the literature of the 
Attic orators during the years 1882-1885, by G. 
Hiittner. ‘The reviewer notices 77 books, pamphlets 
or articles ; 13 of a general nature, 12 on Antiphon, 
14 on Lysias, 21 on Isocrates, 13 on Isaeus ; specially 
commending Br. Keil’s Analecta Isocratea and some 
grammatical pamphlets, C. Bohlmann and E. R. 
Schulze on attraction; 5. Keck on the dual in the 
orators with reference to the Attic inscriptions ; 
H. Gélkel on the syntax of the verb and con- 
struction of sentences in Antiphon. He is in- 
clined, with Grosse, to suspect the Trapeziticus 
attributed to Isocrates. Amongst the editions re- 
viewed are Hickie’s Andocides De Mysteriis, Shuck- 
burgh’s Lysias, Herwerden’s’ Antiphon, Kocks’ Se- 
lections from Lysias (5 speeches) in the Bibliotheca 
Gothana; also a second edition of Frohberger’s 
Selections from Lysias by Gebauer, and the fifth 
edition of Isoerates’ Panegyricus and Areopagiticus 
re-edited by Reinhardt. 2. On the Greek lyric 
and bucolic poets, excluding Pindar, by E. Hiller. 
A careful record of the emendations and suggestions 
proposed in pamphlets or articles of the years 1884 
and 1885. Of the few dissertations not dealing 
directly with the text R. Holsten De Stesichori et 
Ibyci dialecto ct copia verborum receives a long notice. 

Vol. xlvii. pp. 1-48. Plautus from 1882-3 to 
1885 by O. Seyffert. Under (1) a historical section, 
nineteen books or articles are noticed, many of great 
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value: as Ὁ. Ribbeck Kolax, A. Spengel on the 
headings and divisions of scenes in Latin comedy, 
ἘΝ. Leidolph De Festi et Pauli locis Plautinis, i. A. 
Sonnenschein Bentley's Plautine Emendations, C. R. 
Opitz on Latin acrostics. (2) Prosody and metre is 
the subject of the next section, which deals with 
important papers by W. Meyer, Bticheler, and Leo ; 
also with dissertations and articles of A. Luchs, 
P. Schrader, J. H. Onions, and E. Below. (8) Under 
the next, or grammatical and linguistic section, 
Abraham’s Studia Plautina and L. Buchhold De 
paromoeoseos (alliterationis) usw are the most 
important works treated: but the review will be 
continued in the next number. 

Vol. xlviii. pp. 1-160. 

1. Latin Lexicography from July 1, 1884 to June 
30, 1886 by K. E. Georges. The reviewer notices 
the new Archiv fiir Lexicographie, a publication 
started by the Bavarian Academy in preparation 
for a future ‘Thesaurus Latinae linguae’ ; Heerdegen, 
Stolz, and Schmalz in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 
vol. ii. ; and lexicons to Caesar by Merguet, Menge- 
Preuss and Meusel, all in course of publication, of 
which the last is by far the best. He denounces 
G. A. Saalfeld’s Tensawrus Italo-Graecus as plagi- 
arised from the reviewer’s own Latin dictionary, filling 
five pages with borrowed Latin words which Saalfeld 
ought to have included, if he had devoted indepen- 
dent study to his task. The review is wonderfully 
thorough and minute; in all 45 publications are 
noticed, and in many of them the reviewer corrects 
misprints and wrong references. 2. Works dealing 
with Greek and Roman metre of the years 1883-1885 
are reviewed at length by R. Klotz. In all 139 
publications are classed under eight heads: the 
history of metrical theory (including Westphal’s 
Rhythmik and translation of Aristoxenus), metre 
and prosody in general, the Greek epos, Greek lyric 
poetry, the Greek drama, the Saturnian verse, the 
Roman drama, and Roman lyric and epic poetry. 
Besides the comprehensive works of Gleditsch, 
L. Miller, Zambaldi, most attention is bestowed on 
W. Meyer’s paper on the history of the hexameter, 
Tichelmann De versibus Ionicis a minore, M. Schmidt 
on the structure of Pindar’s strophes, a number of 
papers by F. Hanssen (on the avoidance of the accent 
in the last syllable of a pentameter, &c.), N. Wecklein 
on the technique and delivery of the Aeschylean 
choral odes, the reviewer’s own Studia <Aeschylea, 
Gitlbauer’s Philologische Streifziige, H. Zielinski on 
the metrical arrangement of the parts in old Attic 
comedy, a series of papers on the Saturnian verse 
from O. Keller down to L. Miler Der saturnische 
Vers und seine Denkmiler, E. Trampe on the metre 
of Lucan, F. O. Stange on that of Martianus Capella, 
The papers of W. Meyer, Leo, Biicheler noticed by 
the reviewer of Plautus in vol. xlvii. are exhaustively 
analysed here, and a note at the end reviews an 
article by Blass and a book by Wilamowitz on 
Isyllus of Epidaurus, the author of five poems in- 
seribed in the temple of Asclepius, which were 
discovered and published by Kabbadias in 1885. 
One of these poems is a paean in ionic metre, and 
the discovery naturally leads to renewed investi- 
gations as to the versus ionici found in the lyric 
poets and the Attic drama. 


Zeitschrift f. dsterr. Gymnasien xxxviii (1887) Heft 


1. Wien, Gerold. Kritisch-exegetischer Beitrag =u 
Porcius Licinius und Quintus Catulus. Von F. 
Maixner.—Hin Trojanerlied aus dem Mittelalter. 
Von J. Huemer in Wien.—Reviews: 1. Die homer- 
ischen Hymnen. Hrsg. πὶ. erl. von Dr A. Gemoll. 8vo. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1886, pp. xiv 378. 6 M. 80 Pf. 
Rev. by E. Abel. Abel, himself the editor of the 


Homeric hymns, epigrams and Batrachomyomachia 
in Schenkl’s bibliotheca, points out many inaccuracies 
in the critical and exegetical notes, but ends with the 
testimony that Gemoll’s commentary, ‘eine sehr 
anerkennenswerte, durchaus selbstiindige Leistung 
ist, welche berufen ist, dem Studium der homerischen 
Hymnen neuen, kraftigen Impuls zu _ verleihen.’ 
2. Herodotos. von Dr J. Sitzler. vii Buch. 1 Abth. 
Text pp. vi 82. 2 Abth. Commentar. 8vo. Gotha, 
Perthes. 1885. 2M. Rev. by J. Golling. Belongs 
to the ‘ Bibliotheca Gothana :’ better suited to schools 
than the commentaries of Stein and Abicht.—3. 277. 
Tulli Ciceronis Cato maior. Laelius. Scholarum in 
usum edidit Th. Schiche. Pragae, Tempsky. 1884. 
Rev. by A. Kornitzer. The author, known by his 
‘Jahresberichte’ on Cicero’s philosophical works (in 
the Ztschr. 7. d. Gw.), founds his text mainly on that 
of C. F. W. Miller, but exercises everywhere an 
independent judgement.—4. Three reviews by A. 
Zingerle. A. Prolegomenain T. Livii librwm xxxiii. 
Ser. Andr. Frigell. pp. 72. Gotha, Perthes. 1885. 
The author has published prolegomena and epilego- 
mena to other books of Livy. They contain state- 
ments, brought up to date, respecting the readings of 
MSS. and editions, with independent comments and 
emendations. B. Viti Livi ab wrbe condita liber 1V. 
Fiir den Schulgebrauch erkliart von Franz Luter- 
bacher. pp. 116. Leipzig, Teubner. 1886. Valu- 
able both for text and commentary. C. MW. Valerii 
Martialis epigrammaton libri. Recognovit Walth. 
Gilbert. pp. xxxiii; 408. Lipsiae in aedibus Teub- 
neri. 1886. On spect. 15 8 Zingerle had made the 
correction praemia cum laudum ferret, adhue poterat, 
before he knew that Ellis had published the same 
conjecture in 1885. Martial has praemia ferre, e.g. 
I 25 6. 81 3. vr 5810. With iii 63 6 Zingerle com- 
pares Tibull. 1 7 38 movit et ad certos nescia membra 
modos. 5. Priscillian. Hin new aufgefundener Schrift- 
steller des 4 Jahrhunderts. Vortrag von Dr Georg 
Schepss. 26 pp. Wiirzburg. 1886. Rev. by J. 
Huemer. The author, beheaded as a heretic in 385, 
will now be known to us by eleven treatises, more or 
less complete, which fill 145 leaves of a MS. assigned 
by the best judges to the 5th or 6th cent. The 
biblical citations are prehieronymian and correspond 
closely to those in Aug. spec. Schepss has under- 
taken to edit the book for the Vienna library of 
Latin fathers. The divinity of the heretics, Leusi- 
bora, named by Jerome, has been discovered by 
Schepss in Job 38 39 θηρεύσεις δὲ λέουσι βοράν, 
turned into tw capies Leosiboram . . . .. Under ‘ Mis- 
cellen’ J. M. Stowasser commends (1) Platon’s Pro- 
tagoras, v. Dr. J. Deuschle. 4 Aufl. bearb. v. Dr. Ch. 
W. J. Cron. pp. 140. Leipzig, Teubner, 1884 ; (2) 
Taciti Germania, Erl. v. Dr. H. Schweizer-Sidler. 
4 Aufl. pp. xvi 95. Halle, Waisenhaus. 1884. (3) 
Platon’s ausgewthlte Dialoge. Erkl. v. C. Schmelzer. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 1883-4, vol vi pp. 111. (Meno, 
Euthyphro) ; vii pts. 1 and 2 pp. 203, 260 (republic). 


Hermes, vol. xxii. part 1, contains: 1. Die Obe- 
liskeninschrift von Philae, by U. Wilcken, in which 
Letronne’s explanation (/técw. des Inseri. Gr. and 
Lat. de V Egypte, i. p. 333, &e.) is corrected through 
the light afforded by the cursive Greek papyri. The 
answer to the priests’ petition (A) is shown to be 
written by the king, not by his ἐπιστολογράφος, 
whose position therefore as a responsible minister 
is not proved, and Wilcken’s conjecture that the 
priests of Isis were also priests of the Ptolemies 
here, as at Alexandria, Ptolemais and Thebes, is 
confirmed by the hieroglyphics on the obelisk. 2. 
Der Capitolinische Juppitertempel und der Italische 
Fuss, by O. Richter ; already discussed in vol. xviii. 
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Richter gives up his theory that Dionys. (iv. 61) 
states the dimensions of the temple in the old 
‘Italian feet’ of ‘278m, and not the Graeco-Roman 
feet of ‘296m, but cites various measurements from 
the walls of Italian towns as well as Rome to prove 
that the Italian foot was in use in them. 3. Die 
Ueberlicferung iiber die Rémischen Penaten, by G. Wis- 
sowa, who correcting tradition by archaeology shows 
that the P. were old Italian deities, identified perhaps 
in the fifth century with the Dioscuri (see Dionys. 
i. 68, and the denarii of M.’ Fonteius and C. Sul- 
picius). Then Cassius Hemina confused them with 
the Samothracian Kabiri, while Varro gives them a 
Trojan origin, and looks for their proper representa- 
tion in the ‘sigilla lignea’ of Lavinium, rather than 
in the Dioscuri figures in the temple of the P. at 
Rome. Kept then in the Vesta temple (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 41) they gave rise to all sorts of speculations as 
to their nature and number. 4. Zur Kritik des 
Redvers Lycurg, by L. Cohn, deals with comparative 
value of two MSS., the Crippsianus (A) and the Oxon- 
iensis (N). In opposition to Rehdantz and Thalheim, 
Cohn prefers the latter, as less vitiated by gram- 
marians’ corrections or interpolations. 5. A letter of 
W. Dorpfeld to Mommsen denying the identity of the 
Roman and Italian feet. 6. Zu den Griechischen 
Sacralalterthiimern, by P. Stengel: a criticism on 
passages from Hipponax (cited in Tzetzes), Aristoph. 
(Eq. 1140) and Lysias And. vi. 53, and the Scholia 
on them, supposed to prove human sacrifices at the 
Thargelia. The sacrifices really took place, but only 
on occasions of pestilence, &c. ; Harpokration, who 
alone mentions the Thargelia, confuses these occasions 
with the annual sacrifice to Demeter at that festival. 
7. Die Rémischen Tribuseintheilung nach dem 
marsischen Krieg, by Th. Mommsen, who proves, in 
opposition to Beloch, (1) that the faithful as well as 
the unfaithful Italian cities were confined to eight 
tribes by the law of 664, but (2) that this arrange- 
ment was temporary, and that both classes of cities 
were afterwards distributed among all the country 
tribes. The last point he proves by inscriptions. 
8. Demotika der Attischen Metoeken by U. von W. 
Mollendorff: inferences as to distribution of μέτοικοι 
among the demes from Attic inscriptions dating 430 
to 330 n.c. ; to be continued. 

Among the Miscellen we can only mention C. 
Robert: eine Attische Kiinstlerinschrift, discovered 
last year on the abacus of a Doric capital near the 
Propylaea : Robert restores thus : 

Νέαρχος ἀνέθηκεν 6 κεραμε 
us ἔργον ἀπαρχήν τ(ῇ) Αθηναίᾳ 
᾿Αντήνωρ ἐποίησεν 
ὁ ᾿Ευμαρο(υὴς τὸ ἀγαλμα. 
and U. Wilchen, ‘Die memphitischen Papyri der 


Konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, u. der Kais. Bibl. zu 
Petersburg.’ 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie αι. Ptidagogik. 


Fleckeisen τι. Masius. 1887. Heft 1 contains 
(1) Nautisches zu Homeros, by A. Breusing, notes 
on the longer stretches of Odysseus’ voyage. (2) 
Emend. to Hymn. Herm. 234, αἰνὸν ἀπειλῶν for 
αὐτὸς ᾿Απόλλων, by A. Ludwich. (3) Zum Homer- 
ischen Margites, by KE. Hiller, showing that the lines 
HAGE τις «.7.A. quoted by Marius Victorinus II. ο, 74, 
85, 79, and anewhiee are probably the beginning of a 
spurious introduction to Margites: that the iambic 
trimeters of the poem were probably original, and 
that Pigres was not the author. (4) Emendations to 
Eur. Medea, by F. Giesing, v. 217 τοὺς δ᾽ οὐ θυραίους 
ot y ἀφ᾽ ἡσύχου ποδός, v. 838 ἀμβροσίους τε mvods, 
Vv. 42 μὴ τὴν τύραννον, vv. 40 and 41 being omitted. 
(5) Der Beschlusz der Phratrie Δημοτιωνίδαι, στὰ. II. 


2n. 841», by G. Gilbert, a detailed explanation of 
the decree. (6) Emendations to Xen. Hellenica (19 
passages) by A. Otto. (7) Zur Chronologie u. 
Geschichte der Perserkriege, by G. Busolt, a paper 
founded on the lately-discovered fact that there was 
a partial solar eclipse visible from the Isthmus on 
Oct. 2nd, 480 B.c. (ef. Herod. IX. 10). From this 
date the author reckons backwards and fixes other 
dates, 6.9. battle of Salamis on Sept. 27th or 28th. 
(8) Der Faden der Ariadne, by O. Keller, suggesting 
that the Labyrinth was really a mine in which, as in 
a certain Egyptian emerald-mine, described by an 
Arabic writer Makrisi (+ 1442), a clue of rope was 
fastened for the guidance of the miners. (9) Dionysios 
Periegetes, by G. F. Unger, confirming the hypothesis 
that this writer lived about A.p. 90. (10) Zu Aris- 
toteles Poetik, by F. Siisemihl, two conjectural 
additions, 18, 1455> 32 ff. τὸ δὲ τέταρτον <n ἁπλῆ, 
οἷον * * παρέκβασις δ᾽ % TEepard>bns, οἷον αἵ τε 
Φορκίδες x.7.A. and 24, 1459» 8 ff. ἀναγνωρίσεων καὶ 
παθημάτων «καὶ 70Gv>. (11) Note by A. Ludwich 
that ἡμιτμής-τμῆτος is right (not -τμήξ, -τμῆγο5) in 
the passages cited. (12) Carmen, by E. Baehrens, 
deriving this word from root car ‘cut,’ which appears 
in carére, carina, carnem, cardo (‘scheidelinie’), so 
that carmen is speech ‘rhythmically divided,’ cf. Cic. 
de Or. III. 48, 186. (13) Zu Caesars Bellum Civile, 
three emendations to Book [., by H. Gilbert. (14) 
Zu Ciceros Biichern de Oratore, by W. Friedrich, a 
description of several MSS. lately collated and a list 
of new readings. (15) Zu Arnobius, by F. Polle, 
suggesting in adv. Nat. ΤΥ]. 21 supercilii nutu and 
similarly pallida leto in the fragment of Ennius 
quoted by Cic. Zusc. I. ὃ 48. (16) A note by 
(Ἢ. P.’ showing that Robert Schumann, the musician, 
was employed as one of the revisers and correctors 
for the Schneeberg edition of Forcellini. 

The paedagogic portion of the same Jahrbuch 
contains, among other things, the first part of the 
report of a meeting of schoolmasters (in Hanover, 
Oct. 5th and 6th, 1886) for the purpose of abolishing 
the distinction between Gymnasien and Realschulen 
and establishing, instead, ‘ Einheitsschulen,’ in which 
modern subjects are to be taught at the expense of 
Latin, and Germany, now politically united, is to be 
mentally and spiritually ‘ unified’ under the influence 
of Greek. About 100 schoolmasters attended the 
conference. 


Leipziger Studien ix. 1 consists of a ‘historia 
critica’ in Latin of Greek and Roman ‘consolationes,’ 
by Carolus Buresch, 1-172. The most ancient consolatio 
we possess, the Axiochus by the Socratic Aeschines, 
is defective in places (p. 13), and may enshrine some 
poetical fragments (p. 18 sq.). Crantor and Epicurus 
both used the Axiochus: Lucr. 8, 830-1094 comes 
from Epicurus (p. 60 sq.). The consolatio of Plu- 
tarch, borrowed like that of Cicero from Crantor, is 
genuine (p. 65). The ἀπαράσημα of Antiphon in 
Stobaeus are from the τέχνη ἀλυπίας of the sophist. 
The tetralogies also are probably not by the orator 
but by the sophist. Seneca’s consolatio ad Marciam : 
date | (p. 108): the ad Polybium is a forgery. 
There are several excursus, among which on p. 135 
are emendations of Boethius’ poems, p. 138 comparison 
of con and σύν in composition (the con in condoleo, 
conqueror = penitus) p. 140 on apologus = fabula. 
The number ends with an epimetrum on Philodemus 
περὶ θανάτου, promising in a short time an edition and 
commentary thereof: p. 162 a list of new words in 
Philodemus. Among passages discussed or emended 
are Statius’ epicedion in patrem, 54 (p. 5) epitaph of 
Callimachus (p. 44), Axiochus 370a (p. 102), Stobaeus 
p. 47, 21 (p. 82). Notice also a note on optative 
with πῶς to express wish in late Greek (p. 128). 
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Leipziger Studien ix. 2 (pp. 173-262) De fastis 
consularibus antiquissimis (C. Cichorius). The his- 
tory of the Fasti is here traced by means of the 
cognomina which they exhibit. ‘Cognomina were 
absent from the oldest Fasti; at a later date they 
were added (conjecturally, as it would seem) by two 
writers in two different ways. Hence we have two 
“‘recensiones’’ ; one, due to Licinius Macer, is pre- 
served in Idatius, the Chronicon Paschale and certain 
parts of Livy and Dionysius; the other, connected 
with the name of Castor, reappears in Diodorus. 
These two recensions were united together by a 
writer of the Ciceronian age, probably Atticus, and 
this third version, containing the cognomina of both 
the earlier ones, is the source of the Fasti Capitolini.’ 
The paper is clever and acute; but there is a very 
weak attack (p. 175) on Jordan’s view that ‘ Vetusius 
&e.’ are due to Sullan grammarians. (pp. 263-336) 
de rebus Tegeaticis (G. Schwedler). An account of 
the history and constitution of the Arcadian Tegea in 
four chapters, the pagi, the tribes, the monarchy and 
the republic. (pp. 337-342) Apinae tricaeque (QO. 
Ribbeck) ‘ Apinae belongs to the Greek εἰς ᾿Αφάνας, 
tricae is plural from trica, accus. of θρίξ. ‘‘ Afannae” 
(= apinae) should be read in Apul. Met. ix. 10 and 
x. 10 (ep. Wolfflin’s Archiv 2, 341, 597). The whole 
expression comes probably from a Greek comedy.’ 
Ribbeck does not notice Nettleship’s conjecture aginae 
(Jowrnal of Phil. xi. 100). 


Bezzenberger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. Vol. xii. part 3 (1887). 

ProFEssor Buss collects the dialectic inscriptions 
of Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, ete. Kaulin writes on a 
Lettish dialect of Livonia. Collitz, dating from 
Philadelphia, defends against Osthoff his claim to the 
discovery of the ‘palatal-law:’ a polemic which we 
might have been spared. The editor supplies some 
interesting etymologies, 6.9. Lat. arbiter Umbr. ad- 
putrati, Old Norse at-kvacdi (Eng. quoth), κρόσσα 
Eng. roof, σαίνω Lith. twainytis, ταχύς Lith. danginti 
Sk. dagh. Bury well connects Lat. wl-s and Eng. 
out: less satisfactorily he makes simul = ἄμυδ-ις 
(what of ἀμοιθη-δίς 1), and attempts to confine Lat. ὦ 
for d to cases in which a w- sound precedes or follows. 


Theologische Literaturzeitung, herausg. von AD. 
Harnack und FB. Scutrer. The following articles 
may be noticed. 29 Jan.—Holzmann, Lehrbuch 
der Historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das N-T. 
2te aufl. (Schiirer). The best book for informa- 
tion as to the present state of the various questions 
about N.T. Introduction. The improvements in- 
troduced in the second edition are that it gives 
(1) the exegetic literature for the several books; 
(2) a new section on the Apocrypha of the N.T. ; 
(3) an index.—Vischer. Die Offenbarung Johannis 
eine Jiidische Apocalypse in Christlicher Bearbei- 
tung. Mit einem Nachwort von Ad. Harnack 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd. 11. Heft 3). Over- 
beck). Some thirty years ago Liicke said that 
the ground from which the Revelation of St. John 
sprang would be found in Jewish Apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Vischer’s book is an attempt to work out this 
conception critically, pointing out what portions 
must be referred to the original Jewish Apocalypse, 
and what are Christian additions. Overbeck thinks 
that Vischer’s hypothesis may claim a high degree of 
probability, though he doubts whether his general 
result is so ‘vollstandig positiv’ as the author sup- 
poses.—Weyland, Compilatie en Omwerkingshypo- 
thesen toegepast op de Apocalypse van Johannes 
(Overbeck). Another work on the same hypothesis 
as Vischer’s, and agreeing to a considerable extent in 


results.—Zur ‘ Lehre der Zwilf Apostel.’ 3 Artikel, 
A continuation of the series of articles in which 
Harnack is giving an account of the principal books 
relating to the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ 
In this number he directs attention to the services of 
the American scholars Harris, Orris, and Warfield in 
directing attention to the fact that Athanasius made 
use of the Didache in the Σύνταγμα Διδασκαλίας.--- 
Kriiger, Lucifer von Calaris (Moller). Important 
monograph for the history of Lucifer’s time. In 
appendices, it discusses (among other things) the 
Canon of Scripture which Lucifer used, and contro- 
verts Caspari’s hypothesis that Lucifer was the author 
of the baptismal exhortation in his Quellen zur Gesch. 
des Taufsymbols, 11. 128-182. 12 Feb.—Thoma, 
Ein Ritt ins Gelobte Land (Socin). An attempt to 
describe the condition of Palestine in the time of 
Solomon. Archaeology good. — Weizsicker, Das 
Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche (Looss). 
Important article. Looss compares throughout 
Weizsacker’s statements with those which he has 
made at various times on the same subject in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, and concludes 
that he has retrograded towards the old Tiibingen 
school. In particular, he is much too sceptical as to 
the historical character of the Acts. Harnack, in his 
article on the ‘Teaching’ (col. 33) thinks that 
Weizsicker’s book can scarcely be surpassed. 26 
Feb.—Finsler, Wellhausen’s Ansicht (Baethgen). A 
small book, but hits some blots in Wellhausen’s 
theory with greatrdexterity.—Abercius von Hieropolis, 
nicht Hierapolis (Kriiger). A notice (taken, with 
acknowledgement from Lightfoot’s Ignatius I. 467 ff.) 
of the interesting discoveries of Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
(see Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, July 1882, 
and Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, p. 339, and 
1883, p. 424) which prove that Abercius belonged 
to Hieropolis, and have made it possible to restore 
his epitaph. 12 Mar.—Stanton, The Jewish and 
Christian Messiah (Schiirer). The book is a very 
pleasant phenomenon, and the author’s method, that 
of comparing Christian ideas with Jewish, unques- 
tionably the right one. Moreover, he is well qualified 
for his work by his freedom from prejudice, and 
his knowledge of the subject ; but Schurer thinks 
that he has not paid sufficient attention to the 
mediatorial aspect of the Messiah.—Bigg, The Chris- 
tian Platonists of Alexandria (A. Harnack). A highly 
laudatory notice. The work is based on an admirable 
knowledge of the works of the Alexandrines, and 
shows both great insight and intellect, and excellent 
style. Clement’s views have probably never before 
been so well and clearly stated. Bigg follows Har- 
nack in taking Tertullian’s ‘Persona’ juristically ; 
Harnack thinks he ought to have so taken ‘substantia’ 
also. Harnack objects to Bigg’s statement that, the 
interest, the meaning, of Gnosticism rest entirely 
upon its ethical motive.’ 


Revue numismatique. Paris. 1887. Part I. 


‘Lycian Coins,’ by J. P. Six. The concluding 
part of Mr. Six’s elaborate study of Lycian numis- 
matics begun in the Revue for 1886. An Index of 
Types, Symbols and Proper Names is appended.— 
‘The date of the accession of Constantine the Great 
according to Eusebius andthe coins,’ by the Comte 
de Westphalen. The writer endeavours, from numis- 
matic evidence, to explain the-origin of two appar- 
ently contradictory statements in Eusebius (Vita 
Const. I. 5 ; iv. 58) as to the duration of Constantine’s 
reign.—Reviews : Wroth’s ‘Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Crete and the Aegean Islands,’ by E. 
Babelon. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED FROM FEBRUARY 15 
TO MARCH 15, 1887. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Caesar. Gai Juli Caesaris de bello Gallico Commen- 
tariorum V. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
for use of schools by C. Cohbeck, M.A. 16mo. vi. 
128 pp. Map. London, Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Books V., VI. and VII. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. R. Cluer, B.A., Balliol College. 
Second edition revised by P. E. Matheson, M.A., 
New College. 12mo. 228, 147 pp. Oxford. Clar- 
endon Press. 5s. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
xviii. 465 pp. Map and Illustrations. London. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon XIII., 
XIV. Edited with Introduction, Analysis and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Aristoteles. Traité de la génération des animaux 
d’Aristote traduit en Frangais pour la premieére fois 
et accompagné de notes perpétuelles par J. Barthé- 
lemy-Saint-Hilaire. 2 vols. 8vo. cclxxiv. 124, 
551 pp. Paris. Hachette. 20 fr. 

Bauer (A.) Thukydides und H. Miiller-Striibing. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der philologischen 
Methode. 8vo. 31 pp. Nérdlingen. Beck. 70 pf. 

Bojnzié (Jv. von). Denkmiiler des Mithras Kultus in 
Kroatien. 8vo. 16 pp. 2 pl. Agram. Hartmann. 60 pf. 

Briel (A.) De Callistrato et Philonide sive de 
actionibus Aristophaneis. 8vo. 68 pp. Berlin. 
Weidmann. 1 Mk. 60. 

Carmina figurata graeca. Ad fidem potissimum codicis 
Palatini edidit, prolegomenis instruxit, app. crit., 
scholia adj. C. Haeberlin. Ed. IL, correctior. 8vo. 
Hannover. Hahn. 3 Mk. 

Casati (C. C.) La gens ; origine étrusque de la gens 
romaine (extr. Mémoires de ]’Académie étrusque). 
8vo. 18 pp. Paris. Didot. 

Causeret (Chr.) Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique 
et de la critique littéraire dans Cicéron. 8vo. 
247 pp. Paris. Hachette. 4 fr. 

Cicero. Orationes pro A. Licinio Archia poeta, pro 
Q. Ligario, pro M. Marcello, scholarum in usum 
ad opt. ed. fidem rec. C. Fumagalli. 16mo. 36 pp. 
Verona. Drucker et Tedeschi. 30°. 

Pro Q. Ligario oratio, con note italiane di 
C. Fumagalli. 16mo. 26 pp. Verona. Drucker et 
Tedeschi. 50°. 

Cons (L.) Notions sommaires d'histoire de l’antiquité, 
avec portraits historiques, gravures et cartes. 12mo. 
358 pp. Paris. Delagrave. 50°. 

Crozals (J. de) Histoire de la civilisation. Tome 
Ier,, Depuis les temps antiques jusqu’A Charle- 
magne. 12mo. 691 pp. Paris. Delagrave. 4 fr. 50°, 

Darmesteter (A.) La vie des mots étudiée dans leurs 
significations, 12mo. xii. 212 pp. Paris. Delagrave. 
2 fr. 

Engel (%.) Die Aussprache des Griechischen. Ein 
Schnitt in einen Schulzopf. 8vo. VII. 168 pp. Jena. 
Costenoble. 2 Mk. 50. 


Fecht (K.) Griechisches Ubungsbuch fiir Untertertia. 
2. giinzlich umgearbeitete Aufl. 8vo. iv. 165 pp. 
Freiburg. Herder. 1 Mk. 25. 

Fiigner (¥.)  Ciasarsiitze zur Einiibung der latein. 
Syntax. 2 verm. Aufl. 8vo. ILI. 58 pp. Berlin 
Weidmann. 1 Mk. 


Gebhard (F.) Ubungsbuch zum Ubersetzen aus dem 
Deutschen ins Lateinische. 2. verbesserte und verm, 
Auflage. 8vo. viii. 162 pp. Amberg. Pohl. 1 Mk. 60. 

Girard (J.) Le sentiment religieux en Grice d’Ho- 
mére ἃ Eschyle, étudié dans son développement 





Notes by Charles Simmons, M.A. 12mo. viii. 
256 pp. London. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
Plato. Talks with Socrates about Life. Translations 


from the Gorgias and the Republic. 12mo. xxii. 
176 pp. London. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Reed (S. Percy). The Candidates’ Latin Grammar. 
Cr. 8vo. iv. 159 pp. London. Ward & Downey. 3s. 6d. 

Tacitus. The Histories of Tacitus. Books I. and 1]. 
With Introduction and Notes by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. 12mo. xiv. 262 pp. London. Macmillan. 5s. 

Xenophon. The Cyropaedeia. Books 1. and II. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. 
Holden. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, 2 vols. 12mo. lxviii. 355 pp. 1 map. 6s. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


moral et dans son caractére dramatique. Troisiéme 
edition. 12mo. 452 pp. Paris. Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 

Goetz (G.) Nova meletemata Festina. 4to. 8 pp. 
Jena. 50 pf. 

Hartel (W. von) Bibliotheca patrum latinorum 
hispanensis. Band I. Nach den Aufzeichnungen 
(ἃ. Loewe’s bearbeitet. (extr. Sitzungsberichte ἃ. 
Wiener Akad.) 8vo.iii.542 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 8 Mk. 

Jordan (H.) Comm. fragm. de Sallustii hist. libri 
If. reliquiis quae ad bellum piraticum Servilianum 
pertinent. 4to. 8 pp. Konigsberg. 20 pf. 

Jousserandot (L.) Des assesseurs prés des tribunaux 
romains (extr. Compte rendu de ]’Académie des 
sciences morales et politiques). 8vo. 21 pp. Paris. 
Larose et Forcel. 

Kirchhoff (A.) Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets. 4. umgearb. Aufl. VI. 180 pp. 1 map, 
2 plates. Giitersloh. Bertelsmann. 6 Mk. 

Kramer (O.) De Pelopis fabula. Pars I. 8vo. 42 pp. 
Leipzig. Fock. 1 Mk. 

Lwerece. De la nature des choses. Livre cinquiéme. 
Avec traduction francaise en regard, introduction, 
analyse et notes par E. Talbot. 12mo. Ixxii. 
116 pp. Paris. Delalain. 1 fr. 80°. 

Meyer (E. H.) Homer und die Ilias, ὅνο. VII. 258 
pp. Berlin. Oppenheim. 4 Mk. 50. 

Richardson (G. M.) De ‘dum’ particula apud priscos 
scriptores latinos usu. 8vo. 95 pp. Leipzig. 2 Mk. 

Simon (J.) Zur zweiten Halfte der Inschrift von 
Gortyn. (extr. Wiener Studien). 8vo. 24 pp. 
Vienna. Gerold. 80 pf. 

Sophokles erklirt von J. Holub. 1. Oidipus Tyrannos, 
8vo. xii. 92 pp. 1 plate. Paderborn. F. Schoningh. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Spangenbergii (Joh.) bellum grammaticale, iterum 
edidit R. Schneider. 8vo. x. 41 pp. Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck. 1 Mk. 

Testamentum Vetus, Graece, juxta LXX interpretes, 
Ed. C. de Tischendorf. Ed. VII. rec, supple- 
mentum auxit E. Nestle. 2 vols. 8vo. 81, 684, 
616, 10, 203 pp. Leipzig. Brockhaus. 15 Mk. 

Nestle’s Supplement, separately, 5 Mk. 

Valentin, WHoratii carmen II. 7 neu erklart. 
16 pp. Frankfurt. Riitten und Loening. 50 pf. 

Vergil. L’Eneide, testo, costruzione, versione letter- 
ale, versione libera, sommari e note. Libro L 
16mo. 107 pp. Verona. Drucker et Tedeschi. 1 f. 50°. 

Willems (P.) Les élections municipales ἃ Pompéi. 
8vo. 143 pp. Paris. Thorin. 2 fr. 50. 

Windisch (E.) Georg Curtius, Eine Charakteristik. 
8vo. 56 pp. Berlin. Calvary. 2 Mk. 40. 

Xenophon. Extraits des Mémorables expliqués et 
traduits par M. Sommer. 12mo. 231 pp. Paris, 
Hachette. 2 fr. 50. 


8vo. 
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(Continued from page 77.) 


OXFORD. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
FoRTHCOMING SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


(In all the following Examinations, unless otherwise 
stated, Candidates must be under 19 years of age). 


New College : Examination begins Tuesday, May 3, 
Exhibition for Chemistry or Biology (with elementary 
Mechanics, Physics and Classics), value £50. No 
limit of age. Candidates to call at New College day 
before with testimonials. 


(Abbott Scholarship: Tuesday, May 3, for Classics, 
value about £60 for three years. Candidates must be 
sons of clergymen and need assistance. It is not 
tenable with another Scholarship or Exhibition above 
£50 in value. For further particulars apply to 
Principal of St. Mary Hall.) 


Merton College: Wednesday, June 8, Exhibition 
in Modern History, value £60. No limit of age. 
For details see University Gazette, February 1.— 
June 28, Postmastership for Chemistry and Physics 
(with optional Biology), value £80. Candidates to 
call on the Warden on the day before the Examina- 
tion in either case. 


Corpus: Wednesday, June 28, along with Merton, 
one Natural Science Scholarship, value £80. Same 
conditions as Merton; candidates to call on the 
Warden of Merton. 


University, Exeter, Oriel, Brasenose, Christ Church 
Combined Examination: Tuesday, June 28, at Christ 
Church. Names and papers to be sent to Provost of 
Oriel, on or before June 20, stating if the candidates 
wish to board in one of the colleges, and candidates 
have also to call at Exeter College on June 27 between 
8-10 p.M. The Scholarships and Exhibitions to be 
awarded are as follows :—Brasenose : Three Classical 
Scholarships, value £80, and three Hulme Exhibi- 
tiens, two for Classics and one for Modern History, 
value £80. Candidates for the Hulmes must be under 
20 years of age on July 7, 1887, and must need 
assistance, and should call on the Principal before 
June 1. For details of Modern History Exhibitions 
see University Gazette, February 1. Also four classical 
Somerset Scholarships, limited in the first instance to 
Manchester, Marlborough, and Hereford Schools, but 
may be thrown open in default of properly qualified 
candidates. Christ Church: Two Classical Scholar- 
ships, value £80. Two Exhibitions, value about £85. 
Exeter : Two Classical Scholarships, value £80. One 
Carter Scholarship for Classics, value £80, no limit 
of age, ceteris paribus preference given to candidates 


born in Kent. One Hasker Scholarship, value £80, 
mainly Divinity, partly Classical, no limit of age. 
One Classical Exhibition, value £80. For Stapledon 
How, and other Scholarships or Exhibitions, see 
University Gazette, February 1.  Oviel : Three Classi- 
cal Scholarships, value £80. One Bible-Clerkship, 
candidates for which must show that they need 
assistance, value about £110. University: Four 
Classical Scholarships, value £80. 


Nev; College : Wednesday, October 12, History 
Exhibition, value £50. No limit of age. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS: University Prizes— 
Arnold Essay, H. W. Blunt, Oriel (King’s College 
School). Boden Sanskrit Scholar, N. ὃ. Brodie, 
Christ Church (University College School). Vinerian 
Law Scholar, R. A. Shephard, Trinity (Sedbergh) : 
Accessit, J. C. Ledlie, Lincoln (Belfast). Denyer and 
Johnson ‘Theological Scholars—1. L. J. M. Bebb, 
Brasenose (Winchester) ; 2. E. T. Green, St. John’s 
(Westminster). 


CoLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS: University, Mth. Sch. 
J. M. Chambers (Wolverhampton), E. Smith (Clifton). 
Balliol, Mtk. Exh. H. J. R. Murray (Mill Hill) ; 
Se. Sch. W. Pullinger (Manchester); Hist. Sch. 
C. J. S. Howard (Rugby), G. A. Wood (Owens) ; 
Hist. Exh. A. Hepburn (Leamington). Merton, Mth. 
Postm. J. H. Marston (Wolverhampton). zeter, 
Mth. Sch. J. Forbes (Carlisle). Queens, Cl. Sch. 
C. E. M. Hawkesworth (Clifton), C. J. N. Fleming 
(Fettes), W. A. Appleyard (Birmingham), V. G. 
Crawley (St. Paul’s), E. A. C. Stowell (Sedbergh), 
J. B. Firth (Bradford), F. E. Webb (Oxford High 
School), W. P. Bond (Merchant Taylors’) ; Se. Sch. 
W. B. Crump (Bradford) ; Mth. and Sc. Exh. W. C. 
Dobie (Bradford) ; Cl. Exh. J. H. G. Wilson (York) ; 
Mth. Exh. W. E. Κα. Hare (Heversham), ὃ. Baker 
(Manchester), A. E. Dyer (Southwark), J. Finniswood 
(St. Bees), W. H. Finney (Owens), G. Smallpiece 
(St. Bees); Bible Clerk, A. D. Miller (Glasgow 
College). New College, Mth. Sch. E. W. Lovegrove 
(Crosby). Magdalen, Mth. Demy, W. J. Wood 
(Portsmouth), Mth. Exh. A. J. Chambers (Man- 
chester) ; Sc. Dem. J. F. Childs (Portsmouth), J. S. 
Fairbairn (Bradford). Brasenose, Mth. Sch. J. H. 
Denbigh (Bath College). Christ Church, Mth. Exh. 
T. P. Kent (Kingswood) ; Se. Exh. J. W. Macpherson 
(Dublin School of Science); Hist. Sch. E. Owen 
(Lampeter). Trinity, Se. Exh. H. C. Dowdall 
(Rugby). δέ, John’s,\Cuthbert Sch. A. S. Peake 
(Coventry). Wadham, Mth. Sch. S. A. F. White 
(Portsmouth). Hertford, Mth. Exh. H. Y. Plum 
(Worcester Free School). 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


1. ForrHcoMING SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


(Candidates for the following must be under 19 years 
of age). 

Two Minor 

Law and 


Downing: Exam. begins June 1. 
Scholarships, value £50. Subjects : 
Natural Science. 


Selwyn: June 15. One Classical and one Mathe- 
matical Scholarship, value £30. 


Caius: October 1. One Scholarship in Oriental 
languages, one in Mediaeval and Modern languages, 
value £50. 


2. RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Powis Medal: N. K. Stephen, Trinity (Fettes). 
Porson Priz: W. G. Headlam, King’s (Harrow) ; 
honourably mentioned N. K. Stephen, and J. J. 
Withers, King’s (Eton). Browne Medals: for Greek 
Hexameters, Latin Ode, and Latin Epigram, W. G. 
Headlam ; for Greek Epigram, F. W. Thomas, 
Trinity (Birmingham). Burney Priz: W. G. Man- 
ley, Pembroke (Rugby). Fellowships: A. Nairne has 
been elected to a fellowship at Jesus: M. R. James 
(Eton) and G. L. Dickinson (Charterhouse) at King’s : 
A. E. Shipley (private tuition) at Christs’: and S. J. 
Hickson at Downing. 


CoLLEGE ScHoLarsuips: Trinity : Turd YEAR— 
Se. R. H. Adie (Intern. Coll. London), ΟἹ. J. H. 
Badley (Rugby), Cl. W. C. Bridgeman (Eton), Mth. 
W. Dunn (Blackheath), Mth. W. D. Eggar (Brighton), 
Cl. S. W. Meek (Harrow). Seconp YEAR—Mth. 
J. J. Guest (Marlborough), Mth, V. T. Kirby (Hever- 
sham), Cl. F. J. L. Ogilvy (Fettes), Cl. B. Pares 
(Harrow), Mth. H. Savery (Chr. Hosp.). First 
Yrar—Mth. F. W. Dyson (Bradford), Mth. G. F. 
Emery (Ely), Mth. P. C. Gaul (Birmingham), ΟἿ, 
J. P. Gilson (Haileybury), Mth. and Sc. J. 8. Mack- 
enzie (Glasgow), Cl. O. Thompson (Univ. Coll. Sch.), 
Ol, G. A. Turner (Oakham), Mth. G. T. Walker (St. 
Paul’s). Orrn—Cl. A. B. Cook (St. Paul’s), G. A. 
Davies (Owens), Mth. T. A. E. Sanderson (City of 
London). Mrxor Scuorars—Cl. W. J. Boycott 
(Hereford), C. Ll. Davies (Marlborough), Mth. A. 
Vaughan (Univ. Coll. Sch.), H. Cayley (Sherborne), 
Cl. A. E. Chilver (Haileybury), Mth. H. N. Sheppard 
(Charterhouse), A. FE. Stamp (St. Paul's). ὕΧΉΤΒΙ- 
TIONERS—Mth. A. E. Broumfield (St. Paul's), J. F. 
Iselin (Charterhouse), A. P. Marwood (Clifton), CZ. 
Rk. A. Nicholson (Aberdeen), A. E. Pope (St. Paul’s). 


St. John's ; Scuo.ars—Mth. J. H. Reeves (Surrey 
County Sch.), Cl. T. Hicklin (Shrewsbury), Sc. J. T. 
Hewitt (S. Kensington Coll. of Science), Mth. O. W. 


Owen (Liverpool Institute). Minor ScHoLars—Mth. 
G. T. Bennett (Univ. Coll. Sch.), Cl. L. B. Radford 
(Mansfield), R. A. Lehfeldt (priv. tuition). EXxHIBI- 
TIONERS—Mth, J. J. Alexander (Belfast), Sc. F. F. 
Blackman (St. Barth. Hospital), C7. B. Constantine 
(Bradford), Hebrew, T. Heal (priv. tuition), Sc. H. E. 
Schmitz (Owens), Cl. St. J. B. Wynne-Willson 
(Cheltenham). King’s: Cl. Scholars—T. B. Lewis 
(Eton), H. St. J. Thackeray (Eton), H. M. Beck 
(Eton), J. A. C. Tilley (Eton), A. G. Bather (Rossall), 
E. H. Miles (Marlborough). Exhibitioners—Mth. 
A. J. Mayne (priv. tuition), H. Aris (Rossall), Se. 
E. Ἢ. Delbruck (Clifton). Peterhouse: Mth. L. T. 
Giles (Chr. Hosp.), Sc. A. G. Penny (Clifton), Cl. 
G. E. R. Brown (St. Paul’s). Pembroke : Cl. Scholars, 
W. C. Geldart (Tonbridge), A. Jagger (Shrewsbury), 
W. K. Robertson (Oundle), B. Thompson (Rossall), 
Mth. Schol. P. W. Everett (Ipswich), H. A. Thom- 
son (Aldenham), F. M. Marzials (St. Paul’s). Caius : 
Mth. Sch. G. D. Tripp (St. Paul’s), C. E. Cullis 
(Birmingham), Cl. Sch. T. A. Bertram (City of 
London), A.:O. W. C. Staats (Dulwich), Ο. W. 
Whaley (York), Cl. Exh. J. Y. Lyle (St. Paul’s), 
C. B. Wedd (Boston), Se. Sch. J. B. Wood (New- 
castle, Staff.), Mth. Exh. E. A. Peters (Charterhouse), 
F. C. Bothamley (Giggleswick). Corpus: Mth. Sch. 
T. W. Edmondson (Skipton), H. C. Roe (Chr. Hosp. ), 
W. R. Hitchins (Macclesfield), Cl. Sch. W. F. 
Baldock (Ipswich), A. S. Lamprey (Southwark). 
Queens’: Mth. Sch. P. Harrison (St. Paul’s), R. N. 
Haygarth (Isle of Man), Lewis (Lampeter), ὃ, A. 
Bennett (Newcastle, Staff.), White (Bristol), Cl. Sch. 
L. M. Dinwoody (Isle of Man). Jesus: Cl. Sch. 
H. O. B. Nicholson (Leamington), G. F. Clark (St. 
Paul’s), W. R. Rendall (Newton Abbot), B. A. Snell 
(Haileybury), A. P. Annand (Shrewsbury), G. M. 
Gwyther (Bradford), Mth. Sch. O. Y. Maller (Newton 
Abbot), S. W. Burgess (Rossall), J. P. H. Soper 
(Chigwell). Christ’s: Cl. A. T. Rackham (City of 
London), Mth. A. C. Dutt (Wren and Gurney), G. 
Middlemass (Durham) ; Cl. W. R. Elliston (Ipswich), 
Cl. and Mth. A. T. Pitt (Derby); Sc. H. L. C. de 
Candole (St. Paul's), Mth. R. N. Haygarth (Isle of 
Man), Cl. F. B. Baker (Cheltenham). Emmanuel : 
Mth. Sch. A. W. H. Compton (Monkton Combe), 
T. Hyett (Cheltenham Gr. Sch.), Mth, Exh. A. E. 
Daniels (Leicester), J. C. Denmead (Exeter), Cl. 
Exh. E. C. Arnold (Merchant Taylors’), Y. C. Davis 
(Dulwich) ; Se. Sch. F. H. Windsor (Owen's). Sidney : 
Mth. Se. T. C. Hudson (City of London), W. H. 
Mitchell (Bristol), H. M. R. Dennis (Chr. Hosp.), 
Cl. Sch. J. Masham (City of London), C. E. Curtis 
(Ipswich), B. W. Wood (Boston), Cl. Exh. F. de W. 
Lushington (Sutton Valence), C. M. Thornton (Tavis- 
tock), Sc. Sch. H. Slade (St. Paul’s), J. E. Beggs 
(Manchester), Sc. Exh. Ἐς Whichello (Newport). 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





RECENT CLASSICAL WORKS. 
HOMER.—The Iliad. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by WALTER LEAF, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Books I.—XII. 
14s. [Vol. 11. in preparation. 


AESCHYLUS.—The Seven against Thebes. Edited, with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Translation, by A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JUVENAL.—tThirteen Satires of Juvenal. With a 


Commentary. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. Vol. J. *,* Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


The new matter in this edition consists of an Introduction (pp. 1—53), Additional Notes (pp. 333—466), 
and Index (pp. 467—526). It is also issued separately, as a Supplement to the previous edition, at 5s. 





PLATO.—Timaeus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 


by R. ἢ. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. [Zn the press. 


CAESAR.—The Gallic War. Edited, after Kraner, by 


A. 5. WALPOLE, M.A., and Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. [Classical Series. 


OVID.—Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and XIV. Edited, 


with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by C. SIMMONS, M.A., formerly of Balliol College, Classical 
Master in University College School, London. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. [Classical Series. 


TACITUS.—The Histories. Books I. and 11. Edited, with 


Introductions and Notes, by A. Ὁ. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 


5s. [Classical Series. 


ARISTOTLE.—The Rhetoric. Translated with an Analysis 
and Critical Notes, by the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. 


MAHAFFY, Author of ‘‘Social Life in Greece” &e. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


τ. . 

AN EASTER VACATION IN GREECE. With Lists 
of books ‘on Greek Travel and Topography, and Time-tables of Greek Railways and Steamers. By JOHN 
EDWIN SANDYS, Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. With a Map of Greece, and a Plan of Olympia. Crown 8vo. 98. 6d. 








Macmillan & Co.’s Descriptive Catalogue of New Educational Books 
is Now Ready; Post Free on Application. 





MACMILLAN ἃ CO. Bedford Street, London, »W.C. 
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Verlag von 
CARL KONEGEN IN WIEN. 


Buhler, Prof, Dr, G,— Leitfaden fiir den Elemen- 


Mit Uebungsstiicken und zwei 





tarcurs des Sanskrit. 
Glossaren. Preis M. 5. 
Hoffmann, Em.—Studien auf dem Gebiete der 
lateinischen Syntax. Preis M. 3 Pf. 60. 
Krichenbauer, A.—Theogonie und Astronomie. 
Ihr Zusammenhang nachgewiesen an den Gottern der 
Griechen, Aegypter, Babylonier und Arier. Preis M. 12. 
Miiller-Striibing, H.—Thukydideische Forsch- 
ungen. Preis M. 7. 
P. OVIDI NASONIS HEROIDES.—Apparatu 
critico instroxit et edidit Henricus Stephanus Sedlmayer. 
Preis M. 5. 


Zu beziehen durch alle Buchhandlungen. 


Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann in Leipzig 


| BIBLIOTHECA 
SCRIPTORUM = CLASSICORUM 


herausgegeben 
vou 


WILHELM ENGELMANN. 


Achte Auflage, umfassend die Literatur von 
1700 bis 1878. 


neu bearbeitet von 


Dr. Ὁ PREUSS. 


1. Abtheilung: Seriptores Graeci. gr. 8. 1580. geh. M. 20. 
geb. Μ. 21. 50. 
2. Abtheilung: Secriptores Latimni. gr. 8. 1882. geh. M. 16. 
geb M. 17. 50 
| Ausgabe auf Schreibpapier : [. Abth. M. 96; IL. Abth. M. 20. 
| -...ς-. 


Zu beziehen durch alle Buchhindlungen des In- und Auslandes. 


ea ICI ἘΞ Ὁ 255 9 δ ΘΕ ΘΘΘΕΞΞΞΘ' 
Verlag von FERDINAND SCHONINGH, Paderborn. 


Soeben erschienen und durch alle Buchhandlungen zu beziehen. 


Sophocles, I. Oidipus tyrannos. Erklart von J. 


Ho.vs. Mit einer Abbildung. 105S. 8°. M. 1.50. 


Holub geht bei der Feststellung des Textes von der Behauptung aus, der Cod. LA sei auf die Art 
entstanden, dass der Text aus einem fast fehlerfreien Archetypus von einem Griechen dictirt wurde. 
eee ere — 


A Rough List of Editions of Greek and 


Latin Authors, Profane and Ecclesiastical, 


and of Works on the Language, Literature, Art, History, and Religion of Greece 


and Rome (many scarce and valuable), 


OF LINCOLN, the DEAN OF LINCOLN, 


chiefly from the libraries of the late RECTOR 
and the Rev. W. G. CoOKESLEY, on sale at 


the affived net prices by D. Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 


ABHANDLUNGEN ‘Sprachwissenschaftliche), hervor- 
gegangen aus G. Curtius’ Grammatischer Gesellschaft. 
Svo. Leipzig, 1874. 2s. 


AFESCHINIS in Ctesiphontem et DeMOsTHENIS de corona 
orationes, commentario instr. J. H. Bremi. 8vo. London, 


1837. Calf. 2s. 6d. 
AESCHYLI tragoediae, comment. illustr. Ch. G. 
Schiitz. 2vols., 8vo. Oxonii, 1810. Sewed. 3s. 





Agamemnon, emend., notas et glossarium 
adjecit C. J. Blomfield. Ed. V. S8vo. London. 1539. 
Half-bound, interleaved, and with numerous manuscript 


notes. 3s. 6d. 
— — Agamemnon. With notes by Th. W. Peile. 
Svo. London, 1839. Calf. 2s. 6a. 


Eumenides. Recens. et illustr. Jac. Scholefield. 
Svo. Cantabr. 1843.—Eumenides rec. et notis instr. Guil. 
Linwood. Oxonii, 1844. In one volume. ὅνο. Half- 
bound. ls. 6d. 


Arsopus. Fabulae Aesopicae, quales ante Planudem 
ferebantur, gr. et lat. ed. ill. F. de Furia. Ed. major. 
Svo. Lips.1810. Calf, gilt. 5s. 6d. 


AKEN (A. F.). Die Grundziige der Lehre vom 
Tempus und Modus im Griechischen, historisch und ver- 
gleichend ausgestellt. §vo. Rostock, 1861. ls. 6d. 


Avcuint, Abbatis Caroli Magni, Opera post D. 
Andream Quercetanum edidit et illustravit Frobenius. 
2 vols. in 3. folio. Ratisbon, 1777. Best edition, clean 
and sound copy, in full calf, gilt back, red edges. 
£2 25. 


ALEXANDRI APHKODISIENSIS Quaestiones naturales, 
de anima, morales, graece. Ed. Y. Trincavelli. Folio. 
Venetiis, 1536. Boards, 12s. 64. 


AvuaTit(L.). In antiquitatum Etruscarum fragmenta 
ab Inghiramo edita a:imadversiones, add ejusd. animad- 
versio iu libros Alph. Ciccarelli et autores ab eo confictos, 
16mo. Romae, 1642. Vellum. ls. 62. 


ANACREONTIS carmina, graece, cum notis Guil. 
Baxteri suisqne ed. J. F. Fischer. δνο, Lipsiae, 1793. 
Half bound 3s 6d 





| ANTHOLOGIA graeca, ex rec. Brunckii, indices et 
comment. adjecit F. Jacobs. 13 vols. ὅνο.  Lipsiae, 
| 1794—1814. Half-bound. £2 12s. Θὰ 
ApoLtonius Dyscolus de pronomine. Ed. I. Bekker. 
8vo. Berol., 1813. Cloth. 2s. 
APOLLoNIvs von Perga, Sieben Biicher tiber Kegel- 
schnitte nebst dem durch MHulley wiederhergesteliten 
8. Buch. Deutsch bearbeitet von H. Balsam, Mit Anhang. 
Svo. Berlin, 1861. 31 plates. Sewed. 5s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANIS Nubes cum scholiis, ree. 1. Bekker. Cum 
notis variorum., Svo. London, 1826. Half-bound. 
2s. 6d. 
— The Clouds, with notes, by T. Mitchell, S8vo. 
Lendon, 1838. Calf. 2s. 
— The Wasps, with notes, by T. Mitchell. 8vo. 
London, 1835. Half-bound. 2s. 
| -— Scholia Graeca in Aristophanis comedias ed. 
Ϊ Guil. Dindorf. 8. volsin2. ὅνο. Lips. 1822. Half calf. 
105. 6d. 
ARISTOTELES, Metaphysik, Grundtext, Ubersetzung 


und Commentar nebst erliuternden Abhandlungen von 
A. Schwegler. 4 vols. in 2, Svo. Tubingen, 1847-48. 


Calf extra. £116s. 
—— Rhetorica ad fidem manuscriptorum. §8vo. 
Oxoniae, 1826. Half calf, interleaved. st = 


—— Excerpta ex Organo, de simplicibus terminis, 
de propositione et de syllogismo, Acc. Pselli de quinque 
vocibus liber. Gr. et Lat. 5vo. Oxonii. 1802. Half-bound, 

15. 

—— Physique, traduite en francais, avec des notes 
perpetuelles par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 2 vols. 
8vo. Pans, 1862. Half-calf. Out of print and rare. 

£1 Is. 


[——] Acctasout (Donatus)) Expositio super libros 
Ethicorum Aristotelis in novam traductionem Jo. Argy- 
ropuli Bitzantii. Fol. Florentiae (Jacobus de er 1478. 

Εν 





Half-bound. 10s. 
εἶ. A beautiful and rare edition, printed in long lines (39 to 
the page). in bold Roman characters. This copy has a few 
| marginal notes in an old hand. 
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[ARISTOTELEs] Arze.tus (F. G.) Avistotelis de imputa- 
tione actionum doctrina. Upsatiae 1841.—Stahr (Ad_) Aris- 
toteles bei den Romern. Leipzig, 1834. 8vo. Half-calf. 

Ss. 


6d. 
[——] AtexAnpri Aphrodis. _Commentarius in 
libros Metaphysicos Aristotelis. Rec. H. Bonitz. ὅνο. 
Berolini, 1847. Half-ealf. 5s. 
[——] Banus (Camillus) In physiognomia Aristotelis 
comment. fol. Bononiae 1621. Engraved title. With 
Episcopal arms on the sides. Calf. Fine copy. 8s, Gd. 


[—--]BuccarerRPAs (Lup.) Praelectiones in 1. librum 
Physices Aristotelis, Folio. In Academia Veneta, 1558. 
Fine tall copu in green morocco, gilt edges, and richly gilt 
sides, the last leaves very slightly mended. £1 Is. 


[——] Caner (Nic.) in Meteorologica commentaria. 4 
vols. in 2. fol. Rome 1646. Calf. From Dr. Parr’s Bee 
15s. 


[——] Curcuroveus (J.) Introductio in X_ libros 
Ethicorum Aristotelis, adjectis commentariis. Editio 11. 
Parhisiis, Henr. Stephanus, 1512.—ARISTOTELIS opus de 
Moribus, triplici conversione latina: Argyropili Byzant., 
Leon. Aretini, et antiqua, adjecto familiari Jac. Stapulensis 
commentario. Folio. Ibid. 1510. Black letter. Curious 
woodcut on the title. Calf. 10s. 6d. 


1 Duns ὅσοτι (Jo.) Commentaria in XII libros 
Metaphysicz et conclusiones 378 ex eadem. fol. Venetiis, 
Sim. de Luere, 1503.—ANT. TROMBET# opus in Meta- 
physicam. fol. Venetiis, B. de Locatellis, 1502.—EsuspEm 
in tractatum formalitatum Scoti sententia.—ANT. SYRETI 
formalitates de mente Scoti, necnon Steph. Burlifer cum 
novis additionibus Magistri Maur. Hiberni. fol. Ibid., 
1502.— GareTANrin libros de σοῖο et mundo. fol. Venetiis, 
1498. Inone vol. Boards. E >) Ge Fs 


1 Vater (J. 5.) Animadversiones et lectiones ad 
Aristotelis Rhetoricam, cum auctario J. A. Wolf. 8vo. 
Lipsiae, 1794. Boards. 15. 

ARRIANI expeditio Alexandri et historia Indica. 
Graece et latine cum annotationbus et indice Α. 
Raphelii. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1757. Morocco. 45. 6d. 


ArrEmiport Oneirocritica, rec. emend, notis 
Rigaltii et J. J. Reiskii suisque ill. J. G. Reiff. 2 vols. 
Svo. Lipsiae, 1805. Calf. 6s. 6d. 


"AOnvatov. ύγγραμμα περιοδικὸν. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Athens 1873—82. Plates. Complete set of this important 
periodical, full of archeological, topographical and 
philological papers. £5. 

ATHENAEUS, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 3 vols. 
8νο. Lipsiae 1827. Half calf gilt, uncut. £1 Is. 


AvsonuI Opera, ree. J. Tollius, cum notis variorum. 
Svo. Amstelodami, 1671. Vellum. 2s. 6d. 


BeckMANN (J.), de historia naturali veterum libellus. 
12mo. Petropoli, 1766. 1s. 


Bur (Baron). Récherches sur Vhistoire des temps 
héroiques dela Gréce. Svo. Paris, 1856. 5 Maps. 3s. 6d. 


Bekker (I.), Homerische Blatter. 8vo. Bonn, 1863. 
cloth, uncut. 95. 


BemMMELEN (J. F. van), de M. Liviis Drusis patre et 
filio tribunis plebis. 8vo. Lugduni Bat., 1826. 15. 6d. 


Benary (A. A.) Die rémische Lautlehre sprachver- 
gleichend dargestellt. Vol. I. (all published). Svo. Berlin, 
1837. . 2s. Θά. 

Bernaarny (G.),Grundriss der Rémischen Litteratur. 
5. Bearbeitung. Svo. Braunschweig, 1872. Calf, gilt. Mark 
Pattison’s copy. 13s. 6d. 

Bisira PotyGiorra, studio et labore E. Hutteri. In 
six languages, the first five of which: Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek. Latin and German, are the same in all editions, whilst 
the sixth varies according to the country for which the 
edition is intended. The following volumes are in stock : 
Pentateuchus, Sclavonice ; Pentateuchus, Italice ; Penta- 
teuchus, Joshua, Judices, Ruth, Saxonice (i.e. LowGerman). 
All folio, Norimbergae, 1599. Hogskin and rae eck 

5. 

-- The same. Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in 
Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, Bohemian, Italian, 
Spanish, French, English. Danish. Polish. Folio, Norim- 
bergae, 1599, Vellum. With large folding woodcut portrait 
of our Lord. £1 5s. 


——Hebraice, Graece et Latine, cum annotationibus 
Fr. Vatabli. 2 Volumes, Folio, Heidelbergae, 1587. Magni- 
ficent copy in stamped hogskin with clasps. £2 25. 


BrisLroruM SAcRoRUM LATINAE VERSIONESANTIQUAE 
seu Vetus Italica, quae cum Vulgata Latina, et cum Textu 
Graecocomparantur. Acc. Praefationes, Observationes et 
Notae, studio D. P. Sabatier, OS.B. 3 volumes, folio, 
Paris, 1751. Very fine cepy in mottled calf. £18. 


[ 








[ 








BistiA GRAECE. Vetus Testamentum ex versione 
LXX Interpretum ed. Lamb. Bos. 4to. Francquerae, 1709. 
Maps. Vellum. 7s. 6d. 


—— Novum Testamentum idiomate graeco litterali et 
graeco vulgari : et versione Musiini Calliopolitani. 2 vols. 
4to. Genevae, P. Chouet, 1638. Dutch Vellum, rare. 18s. 

—— Another copy in calf. 15s. 


Testamentum Novum Graece, tertium edidit 
Erasmus Roterodamus. Folio. Basileae, 1523. Oak boards 
Wormed. £1 1s. 


BiBLiovHECA GRAECO-LATINA veterum Patrum 
antiquorumque Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, cura et 
studio A. Gallandii. 14 vols. fol. Venetiis, 1765-88. Fine 
Copy in calf extra. £50. 

*,* Contains the works of 380 writers, of which 180 are not 

comprised in the earlier editions of the Bibliotheca Veterum 

Patrum. 


Buium (K. L.) Herodot und Ktesias, die frithsten Ge- 
schichtsforscher des Orients. 8vo. Heidelberg, 1836. Ha'f- 
bound. 2s. 


Βόοκη (Aug.) Metrologische Untersuchungen tber 
Gewichte, Miinzftisse und Maasse des Alterthums. ὅνο. 
Berlin, 1838. Half-bound. 5s. 

Borruti Consolatio philosophiae; ejusd.opuscula sacra. 
Cum notis Jo. Bernartii, Theod, Sitzmani et R. Vallini. 8vo. 
Lugduni, 1671. Sewed. ls. 


Consolation de la philosophie. Traduction 
grecque de Maxime Planude publ. par E. A. Bétant. ὅνο. 
Genéve, 1871. Sewed. Ss. 


BorricHeR (Wilh.) Geschichte der Carthager. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1827. Map. Sewed. 55. 


Βόττισεε (C. A.), Sabina oder Morgenszenen im 
Putzzimmer einer reichen Roémeria. 2 vols. in 1. 12mo, 
Leipzig, 1806. 13 plates. Boards. 18s. 


Branpis (Chr. Aug.) Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Griechisch-Rémischen Philosophie. 3 vols. in 8. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1835-66. Half-calf, gilt. Fine Copy. £2 25. 


BurLEY (Walter) Vitae omnium philosophorum et 
poetarum cum auctoritatibus et sententiis aureis eorundem 
annexis. 12mo. (Paris, Jean Petit), no date. Petit’s device 
on title page. Old calf. 10s Gd. 


Burney (C.) Tentamen de metris ab Aeschylo in 
choricis cantibus adhibitis. Svo, Cantabrigiae, 1809. Half 
bound. 2s. 6d. 

Carsaris (C. Ivim) Commentarii de bello gallico 
[et reliqua opera]. Small folio. Tarvisii, M. Manzolinus, 
1480. Vellum. Very tall, perfectly sound and clean copy 
of this rare edition, a copy of which fetched £9 in the 
Sunderland sale. £3 3s. 


- Commentarii, rec. optimorum codicum_auto- 
ritates annot. C. Nipperdeius. Editio major. Svo, Lipsiae, 
1847. Calf. £1 10s. 


CartmmacHt hymni, epigrammata et fragmenta. 
Graece et latine, c. notis variorum ed. Jo. Aug. Ernesti. 
2 Vols. 8vo, Lugduni Bat. 1761. Old Calf. 4s. 6d. 


Casstoport Opera omnia ed. Ὁ. 4. Garetius. 
2vols. Fol. Rouen, 1679. FinecopyinoldCalf. 18s. 


Carutu (C. Valerii) Carmina illustr. F. Guil. 
Doering, Svo, Altona. 1834, Half-bound. 10s. 6d. 


CresNoLa (Maj. Alex. Palma di), Antiquities excavated 
by him at Cyprus during the years 1876-1879. Oblong fol. 
London, 1881. 60 Photographie Plates containing upwards 
of 1000 subjects. Red morocco with clasp. 10s. 


CHASSANG (A.) Histoire du Roman et de ses rapports 
avec histoire dans ’antiquité grecque et latine. Svo. Paris, 
1862. Sewed. 4s. 

Curist (W). Grundziige der griechischen Lautlehre. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1859. Sewed. 4s. 

Cicero (M. Turirus) Manueciorum commentariis 
illustr. antiquaeque lectioni restitutus. 10 vols. in 5 
Folio. Venetiis, apud Aldos, 1582-83. Vellum, eri 

5. 

—— Epistolae, rec. illustr. C. G. Schiitz. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Halae, 1809-12. Calf extra. £1 15. 

—— another copy, 6 vols. in 3, half bound. 18s. 

Epistles to Atticus, translated into English 
with notes by W. Guthrie. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1752. 
Old calf. 15. 6d. 

—— Oratio pro Plancio, emend. et explan. Ed. 
Wunder. 4to. Lipsiae, 1830. Calf. 5s. 
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Ciceronis Verrinarum libri VII., rec. et explic. C. T. 


Z tius. Editio Major. 8vo, Berolini, 1831. Calf extra. 
Kix : ᾿ 85. 6d. 
—— Brutus, rec., emend., interpretatus est F. 
Ellendt. 8vo. Regiomonti 1844. Calf extra. 48. 6d. 
_— De Oratore, rec. et explic. F. Ellendt. 2 vols. 
Svo. Regiomonti, 1840. Calf. 14s. 6d. 
De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. Rec. et 





Calf 
6d. 


enarrauit J. Nic. Madvigius. 8vo. 
extra. 

- Laelius sive de amicitia. Mit Commentar von 
M. Seyffert. Svo. Brandenburg, 1844. Calf extra. 3s. 


Tusculanae Disputationes, cum notis variorum 
suisque ed. G. H. Moser. 3 vols. S8vo. Hanover, 1836. 
Calf extra. 8s. 


Hauniae, 1839. 
758. 





ComprEs-rENDUS de la Commission Impériale 
Archéologique pour les années 1859 41880. 20 vols. Text 


in smallfolio. Atlas in Royal folio. 
Complete as far as published. Rare. 


Cornutus (L. Annus), de natura deorum rec. 
comm, instr. F. Osannus, 8vo. Gottingae, 1844. Half 
Calf. Mark Pattison’s copy. 8s. Gd. 

— Another copy in boards. 75. 6d. 


CorsseN (W.) Uber Aussprache, Vokalismus und 
Betonung der lateinischen Sprache. Second Edition, 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1868. Half-calf gilt. 2 vols. £4 4s. 

CouLANGes (Fustel de). La Cité antique. Etude sur 


le culte, le droit, les institutions de la Gréce et de Rome, 
Eighth Edition. 8vo, Paris, 1880. Cloth, 2s. Θά. 


Creuzer (Frrp.) Dionysus seu commentationes de 
rerum Bacchicarum Orphicarumque originibus et causis. 


Vol. I. (all published.) 4to. Heidelberg, 1809. 6 Plates. 
3s. 6d. 


—— Meletemata e disciplina antiquitatis. 3 vols. in 


Petersburg, 1860-82. 
£35. 





one. 8vo. Leipzig, 1817. Half-bound. 5s. 
Abriss der rémischen Antiquitaiten. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Leipzig, 1829. Boards. 1s. 


Currius (E.) Attische Studien. 2 parts. Gottingen, 
1862—65. 3 Plates.—WiesELER (F.) de loco, quo ante 
theatrum Bachi lapideum exstructum Athenis acti sint 
ludi scenici. Gottingen, 1860—Sauprpe (H.) de demis 
urbanis Athenarum. Lipsiae, 1846.—Currius (C.) das 
Metroon in Athen als Staatsarchiv. Berlin, 1868.—MUvELLER 


(C. 0.) de Phidiae vita et operibus. Plate. Gottingen, 
1827. [πὶ] vol. 4to, cloth. 15s. 


Curtius Rufus de rebus gestis Alexandri Magni ree. Τ᾿ 
Schmieder. 8vo. Géttingae, 1803. Half bound. 2s. 6d. 


ΠΑ ΖΕ, (A.) Collectanea greca majora cum notis 
philologicis, Ed. VIII. 5 vols. Svo. London, 1817. 
Calf. 3s. 

Damm (Cu. T.) Novum lexicon grecum etymologicum 
et reale Homericum et Pindaricum. Editio nova cura Io. 


M. Duncan. 4to. Glasguae, 1824. Old calf. 5s. 
Dawes (R,) Miscellanea critica iterum ed. Th. 
Burgess. ὅνο, Oxonii, 1781, Boards. 2s. 


DeMosTHENIS Philippice, ed. illustr. et indices 
adjecit C. A. Ruediger. 2 parts in 1 vol. 8vo. Lipsiae, 





1829—33. Calf. 2s. Θὰ 
Oratio in Midiam, cum annot. cur. Phil. 
Buttmannus. S8vo. Berol. 1823. Half-bound. ls. 


Dionis Curysosromi Orationes, ex rec. J. J. Reiskii. 
Cum notis variorum et Morelli scholiis. 2 vols. ὅνο. 
Lipsiae, 1798. Calf. 6s. 

Dioport Sicutt Bibliothecae historicae libri qui 
supersunt, gr. et lat., interprete Τῷ, Rhodomano, recensuit 
P. Wesseling. 2 vols, folio. Amstelodami, 1746. Beautiful 
engraved frontispiece and portrait, Fine tall copy in calf. 

15s. 


Dionysitt HALICARNASSENSIS Antiquitatum Roman- 
arum libri quotquot supersunt, graece et latine, ed. Joa, 
Hudson, 2 vols. folio. Oxoniae, 1704. Fine copy in calf. 

12s. 6a 

Droscoripis libri octo, graece et latine. 12mo. 
Parisiis, P. Haultinus, 1549. Half-bound. 3s. 6d. 


DonALpson (W.) Varronianus: a critical and _his- 
torical introduction to the philological study of the Latin 
language. S8vo. Cambridge, 1848, Cloth. 2s. 


DruMANN (W.) Geschichte Roms in seinem Ueber- 


gang von der republicanischen zur monarchischen 
Verfassung. 6 vols. Svo. Koenigsberg, 1834—44. Half 
calf gilt. Rare. £3 15s. 





DucHatais (Ad.) Description des médailles gauloises 
faisant partie des collections de la Bibliotheque Royale. 
S8vo. Paris, 1846. 4 plates. 4s. 6d. 

Ditnrzer (H.) Die Lehre von der lat. Wortbildung 
und Composition. Kéln. 1836,—Ders. Die Deklination 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen. K6éln, 1839.—ScHWENCK 
(Konr.) Beitrag zur Wortforschung der lat. Sprache. 2 


Thle. Frankfurt, 1833. In 1 vol 8vo. Half bound. 
3s. 6d. 

Encre: (W. H.) Kypros. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 
1841. Boards. £1 1s. 


Eprcrett Enchiridium, una cum Cebetis tabula. 
Graece et lat, cum notis variorum suisque ed. A. Berkelius. 
8vo. Delphis Batav., 1683. Vellum. 5s. 6d 


EprIGRAMMATUM Graecarum libri VII, graece, annota- 
tionibus Joa. Brodaei illustrati. Folio, Basileae. 1549. 
Calf. 8s. Gd. 


[Er1cRAMMATA.] Sylloge epigrammatum Graecarum, 
collegit F. Th. Welcker. With appendix and plate, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1828-29, Half-calf. 3s. 6d. 


Ernest! (F. Ch. Th.) Lexicon technologiae Latinorum 
rhetoricae. 8vo. Lipsiae, 1797. Calf. Ss. 


ErymMoLocicoN MaGnum. Graece cum praefatione 
Musuri. Fol. Venetiis (Zacharias Calliergi) 1499. Old red 
Russia, rebacked. £6 65. 

*,* Remarkably fine and tall copy in first-rate interior pre- 
servation. Formerly in the library of Sadoletus, whose auto- 
graph appears on the title-page. With the book plate of the 

Marquis of Wellesley, to whom the copy was presented by 

B. Sydenham, ‘‘in token of his constant kindness and favour 

to Thomas Sydenham.” 


Evrirrpis Tragoediae, ed. A..Witzschel. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Lipsiae, B. Tauchnitz, 1855. Cloth uncut. Vellum paper. 
Out of print. 10s. 6d 


— Tragoediae, rec. et commentariis instr. A. J. E. 
Pflugk. Vol. I. 1. _(Medea—Hecuba—Andromache— 
Heraclidae—Helena—Alcestis —Hercules furens — Phoe- 
nissae). S8vo. Gotha, 1830-31. Calf. 3s. 6d. 


Tragoediae priores quatuor (Hecuba, Orestes, 

Phoenissae, Medea) cum notis Ric. Porson suisqueed. J. 

Scholefield. Svo. Cantabrigiae, 1829. a ge 
s. 6 


Heraclidae et Medea, ex recens. P.'Elmsley cum 
notis variorum. Ed. II. 8vo. Oxoniae, 1828. Calf. 
3s. 


-- Helena, Rec. God. Hermannus. 8vo. Lipsiae, 
1837. Half-bound. 15. 6d. 


[— —] Driyvorr (Guil.) Animadversiones in Euri- 
pidis tragcedias, 2 vols., 8vo. Oxonii, 1839—40. Boards, 
uncut. 4s. 

Fapricrt (J. A.) Bibliotheca Graeca, 14 vols. in 8. 
4to. Hamburg. 1705-28. Vellum. £1 55. 


Festi quae supersunt, cum Pauli epitome, emendata 
et annotata a C. O. Mueller. Oblong 4to. Lips., 1839. 
Half-bound. Rare. £1 16s. 


Freres et Courtisanes de la Gréce. Supplement au 

Voyages d’Anacharsis et d’Antenor, comprenant la chro- 
nique religieuse des anciens Grecs, la chronique scandaleuse, 
un Almanach Athénien, etc. 4th edition. 4 vols., Svo. Paris, 


1821. Plates and Music. Half-bound. £1 Is. 
Frort (L. Annei) Epitome rerum Romanarum eum 








notis variorum suisque ed. Ο. A. Duker. Svo. Lugduni 
Bat., 1722. Dutch vellum. 3s. 
— Another Copy in Old Calf. 2s. 6d. 


ForcuuaAmmMer (P. W.), Hellenika, Griechenland im 
neuen das alte. Bd. I. (all published.) 8vo. Berlin, 1837. 
Plate and Maps. Sewed. 3s. 


Fourtoun (H.), Etudes d’archéologie et d'histoire. 


2vols, Svo. Paris, 1854. Sewed. As. Θὰ. 
FrensporrF (Emile) Etudes sur Eschyle. T. I. 

Svo. Bruxelles, 1846. Sewed. ls. 6d. 
Frirscu (E.A.) Vergleichende Bearbeitung der 


griechischen und lateinischen Partikeln. 
1856-58. Sewed. 
Get (Auli) Noctes Atticae cum selectis novisque 


commentariis ex accurata rec. A Thysi et J. Oiseli. Svo. 
Lugduni Bat. 1666. Calf. 3s. 


Noctes Atticae cum annotationibus ed. Lion. 
2 vols. 8vo. Goettingae, 1824. Half Calf. 45. 


Gripen (A. Ch.) Etudes sur la littérature grecque mo- 
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THE AEOLIC ELEMENT IN THE JZIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


(Concluded from page 38). 


Tr is not necessary for the purpose of this 
review to explain the division of the older 
portions of the /liad and Odyssey proposed 
by Fick; nor is it possible to discuss his 
historical arguments. I need only indicate 
what appear to me the most important heads 
of linguistic evidence in favour of the theory. 
(1) A comparative analysis of the earlier 
and later Ionic poetry (the line being drawn 
about the middle of the sixth century) 
appears to prove! that the dialect of the 
former contains little or nothing of the 
‘Epic’ element found in Homer, whereas in 
the latter the ‘Epic’ forms are very numerous 
and ‘fixed’ (1.6. secured by the metre). For 
example, in the earlier remains there is not 
one genuine instance of the Epic κεν, nor of 
the Epic infinitive in -pevar, nor the Epic 
dative plural in -ecor. On the contrary, we 
find in Xenophanes xe or κεν ‘ fixed’ in five 
places, the genitives Πισάο, ἀοιδάων, the Epic 
ἐείκοσι. Anacreon has πτερύγεσσι. Phocylides 
has ἔμμεναι three times, and the infinitive in 
-pevat is of frequent occurrence in the later 
poets. These facts are all the more striking, 
because the phraseology of the earlier Ioniau 
poets, apart from the linguistic forms, is 
frequently ‘Homeric.’ The Homeric poetry 
was present to their minds, but they still 
adhered strictly to the forms of their own 
dialect. A decided presumption is thus 
established against ascribing the Homeric 
poetry to an early Ionian school. (2) That 
presumption becomes much stronger, if 
viewed in connection with the disappear- 
ance of the digamma from the Ionic dialect 
at a time when it was still preserved or 
not altogether lost in the Aeolic and other 
dialects, including those of Northern Greece. 
And the proof of this is now as nearly 


1 See Fick, Die sprachform der altionischen und 
altattischen lyrik, Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, vol. xi. 
p. 242 7. 
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as possible complete. As far back as the 
earliest Ionic literature and the earliest 
Ionic inscriptions extend, there is no certain 
trace of this letter. It is never recog- 
nised in the oldest of the Ionian poets, ex- 
cept where they borrow Homeric phrases. 
As regards the inscriptions, the only apparent 
exception of any importance is one from 
Naxos, where the digamma does not appear 
as an independent letter, but is erroneously 
used in spelling a diphthong (ἀξυτο for ἀυτο 
= αὐτοῦ). All the evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the Ionian Greeks, with the 
possible exception of the Euboean branch, 
had dropped the digamma as early as the 
eighth century or even the ninth. (3) Though 
it is impossible, without much more docu- 
mental evidence than we can hope to recover, 
to reconstruct an old-Aeolian dialect, which 
would include the Boeotian and Thessalian 
with the Lesbian branches—still less one 
extensive enough to be denoted ‘ Achaean’ 
—yet collateral evidence of genuine value for 
the question of the Homeric poetry has been 
obtained through the various dialects which, 
on historical grounds, may be brought into 
more or less close relationship with the Aeolic. 
Thus, something of the pre-Doric dialect of 
Argos and Laconia may be gleaned from the 
conservative dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus, 
and something of the earlier language of 
Boeotia and Thessaly survives in the inscrip- 
tions from those districts. Fick has noticed 
(Odyssee, p. 325 ff. Ilias, p. 546 ff.) in the 
Cyprian (prose) inscriptions several remark- 
able instances of Homeric words which are 
found elsewhere only in poetry, e.g. αὐτάρ, 
ἰδέ, Favag, αἶσα (in the sense of ‘part’ or 
‘share ’), and other words not found except 
in Homer, e.g. εὐχωλᾶς, ἰϊατῆραν (Homeric 
ἴητήρ), wera (Homeric ἐνιπή), χραυόμενον ; the 
name Θεάνωρ corresponding with the Homeric 
Θεανώ (Θεαννώ, abbreviated from Θεάνειρα) ; 
H 
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the name Πνυτ-αγόρας recalling the Homeric 
πέπνυται. The Homeric πτόλις is found in 
Cyprian and Arcadian inscriptions, and a 
Thessalian inscription has ττόλις. The 
Homeric μέσφα (or μέσπα) appears to be 
comparable with the Thessalian μέσποδι and 
Arcadian μέστε (‘twice’), A Thessalian 
inscription has τᾶμον (Homeric τῆμος). In 
Arcadian inscriptions are found δέατοι (ef. 
Homeric δέατο), ἀπυέσθω (cf. ἠπύω), πανθὺυ- 
μαδόν (cf. ὁμοθυμαδόν). 

I venture to add what seems to me ἃ 
possible confirmation of the argument from 
a different point of view, viz. that of the 
metre. The history of the Epic metre is still 
in the region of conjecture. But the theory 
recently published by Mr. F. A, Allen,} 
which connects its origin with that of the 
Saturnian verse, appears to be well founded, 
and it has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of the Homeric language. According to 
this theory, the hexameter line consisted at 
first of two separate tripodies, as indicated 
by the caesura, the first having a catalectic 
ending (probably always -v), the second com- 
mencing with an anacrusis. The Saturnian 
line is similarly divisible, and each half has 
likewise a triple ictus: e.g. Gnaivdd patré 
prognitus | fortis vir sapiénsque. In both 
the first syllable of one tripody was treated 
as an anacrusis so as to produce a trochaic 
in place of an iambic rhythm; but this was 
done in the first half of the Saturnian, and 
the second half of the hexameter. The 
correspondence is seen very clearly if we 
invert the two halves of the former: 

Fortis vir sapi¢nsque | Gnaivdd patré prog- 

natus 

εἴπερ yap κ᾽ ἐθέλοιμεν | ᾿Αχαιοί τε Τρῶές τε. 

The essential difference lies in the fact that 
the Greek metre acquired the dactyl in place 
of the trochee, This was the vital improve- 
ment. It not only gave greater flexibility 
to the metre, but led to the perfect fusion of 
the two separate tripodies. By shortening 
the last syllable of the first and the first 
syllable of the last, a continuous rhythm 
was gained, the dactyl thus obtained giving 
a ‘weak caesura.’ In the Saturnian verse 
two short syllables occasionally take the 
place of one, but the metre is not dactylic 
like the Greek, If this analysis is true, it 
may furnish an additional argument for the 

1 Kuhn's Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforsech- 
ung, vol. xxiv. 1879. The question is fully treated 
by Hermann Usener (‘ Altgriechischer Versbau,’ Bonn, 
1887), whose independent and thorough investigation 
has resulted in a substantially identical conclusion, 


He also agrees with Mr. Allen as to the original 
(Aryan) form of the metre, 


Aeolian, and against the Ionian, origin of 
the Homeric poetry. It may be assumed 
that the artistic metres of the Aeolian poets 
grew out of simpler elements; and the 
Sapphic and Alcaic metres are remarkably 
analogous to the original elements of the 
hexameter as explained above. The Sapphic 
metre is a sequence of trochees, one of which 
is expanded by the addition of a short 
syllable at the division of the line. The 
Alcaic metre is founded likewise on a suc-_ 
cession of dactyls and trochees, introduced 
by a slower iambic movement. Both imply 
a process very similar to that by which the 
elements of the old trochaic metre were 
varied and blended so as to form the hexa- 
meter. Fick (//ias, p. 549) draws a more 
direct argument from the fact that the 
Epithalamia of Sappho, essentially popular 
and characteristic in themselves, are com- 
posed in hexameters. This, he holds, is 
evidence that the metre was of indigenous 
origin, while there is no evidence that the 
Ionian poets ever used the metre except for 
Epic poetry. The evidence is all the 
stronger, where the fusion of the two 
halves is not completely carried out. Each 
line of the Zpithalamion was interrupted in 
the middle of the refrain Ὑμήναον (Hephae- 
stion de poem. 8). The trochee frequently 
appears, e.g. Ὕψι δὴ τὸ μέλαθρον and Γάμβρος 
ἔρχεται ἶσος "Apeur (Bergk’s conjecture γάβρος 
appears unnecessary). The incipient stage 
of the metre is perfectly illustrated by such 
lines as : 
Ὄλβιε yap Bpe, σοὶ μὲν | δὴ γάμος, ὡς apao 
ἐκτετέλεστ᾽, ἔχης δὲ | παρθένον, ἂν ἀρᾶο (Hr. 99) 
οὐ γὰρ ἦν ἀτέρα πάϊς, ὦ γάμβρε, rovavra (Jr. 106). 
Still more primitive is φέρεις olv, φέρεις αἶγα, 
φέρεις ἄπυ πάτερι παῖδα (Lr. 95). 

I would suggest further that the motive 
for the Ionic translation of the Homeric 
poetry should be sought in the Ionian de- 
velopment of alphabetic writing. To the 
Ionian genius was due both the perfecting 
of the alphabet, and the creation of the two 
great branches of prose literature, philosophy 
and history. But it was not to prose litera- 
ture that the Ionians first applied their art. 
The earliest philosophers adhered to poetry, 
and the remains of the earliest historians 
show how awkward were the first attempts 
to dispense with the assistance of metre. It 
was the bent of the lonians for writing— 
stimulated, no doubt, by Oriental example— 
which enabled their dialect to assert itself 
in the domain of Epic poetry, and gave them 
the claim to naturalise that poetry. It was 
by this means that the Aeolic epos became 
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the property of an Ionian school. By the 
same means the Epic poetry was elaborated 
and expanded in Ionian hands. The work 
of translation, and the consequent Ionicising 
of the Homeric poetry, must have been 
gradual. The 69th Olympiad marks nearly 
the close of the process. The commence- 
ment can only be inferred by @ priori 
evidence. But the elaboration and expan- 
sion in question appear to coincide very 
nearly with the growth of alphabetic writing 
in Ionia, according to the dates assigned by 
Kirchhoff. The solitary allusion to writing 
{as it may almost certainly be regarded) 
occurs in a passage of Jliad vi., which Fick 
treats as an episode, probably composed in 
honour of some princely family of Lonia, who 
traced their ancestry to the Lycian Glaucus. 
The fact that Simonides, in quoting from 
this passage, ascribes the words to the 
‘man of Chios,’ implies of course that the 
episode had long been a part of the ‘ Homeric’ 
poetry. But there is nothing in the passage 
to indicate such antiquity as would oblige 


us to refer the ‘baleful signs,’ with Dr. 
Isaac Taylor (76 Alphabet, vol. 11. p. 119) to 
an early ‘Asianic’ syllabary. On the con- 
trary, there is a tone very unlike the real 
‘Homer’ in the mournful apophthegm, 
which struck Simonides as the ‘fairest of 
sayings.’ He himself might have composed 
these lines, which I translate in the metre 
of the original : 


The races of men are born and die as tLe 
leaves of the forest. 

As the dead leaves fall betimes in the wind, 
but anon with the springtide 

The greenwood is quickened again, and the 
leafage appeareth in season, 

So hath the seed of man its time to increase 
and to perish. 


The description of the long message of 
deadly import, which Proetus ‘graved in a 
folded tablet,’ seems to point to a time when 
alphabetic writing was known, but was still 
a novelty. 

GrorceE C. Warr. 


SCHMIDT'S STUDIES ON THE GREEK DRAMATISTS, 


Kritische Studien zu den Griechischen Drama- 
tikern. Dr. F. W. Scumipt. Berlin. 
Weidmann, 1886. Vol. I.8 Mk. Vol. II. 
14 Mk. 


In these volumes Dr. F. W. Schmidt collects 
the fruits of his studies in Attic Tragedy 
during the last ten years. The first volume 
(pp. Xiv.+ 282) contains emendations of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles ; the second (iv. + 
511), of Euripides. The prefatory note to 
the second volume (dated Dec. 7, 1886), 
promises a third. 

It is just a quarter of a century since, in 
his work De ubertate orationis Sophocleae 
(ii, 25), Dr. Schmidt wrote of himself, ‘ mihi 
ipsi multo potius est conservare quam de- 
struere.’ In the Preface to his new work, he 
describes himself as being, indeed, ‘a nature 
of thoroughly conservative bent’ ; but years 
have changed his point of view. He began 
with an earnest desire to defend the manu- 
seript tradition against rash innovation. He 
has come to feel that there is a still higher 
duty—namely, to vindicate the genius of the 
ancient masters from the blunders of tran- 
seribers. He holds, with his friend Nauck, 
that ‘we must ascribe to Sophocles, under 
all circumstances, the most beautiful work, 
the most complete, that we can conceive’ ; 


and further, that the extant plays suflice to 
give us a standard by which we can separate 
the spurious from the genuine ‘ with tolerable 
certainty.’ The result to which, in practice, 
this doctrine leads is exaggerated distrust of 
the tradition. The subjective test is as 
arbitrary as it is rigorous. Spuriousness is 
at once assumed if anything, in language or 
in matter, does not square with the critic’s 
notions. The niceties of Greek idiom are 
not observed with sufficient care, or with 
that sympathetic allowance for possible modi- 
fications of them which is to language what 
the scientific imagination is to science; the 
poetical context is seldom studied with 
sufficient closeness ; the spirit of prose—and 
sometimes of tame prose—is apt to be 
dominant. I have elsewhere noticed a 
palmary instance, — Nauck’s rejection of 
O. C. 6108. 

The present volumes abound with examples. 
The reasons assigned for pronouncing a pas- 
sage corrupt repeatedly surprise us by their 
manifest inadequacy. All the diligence is 
reserved for the task of emendation, It can 
hardly be doubted that this school of criticism 
must at last engender a defensive reaction, 
of which, indeed, there are already signs 
among the best German scholars of the new 
generation. 

H 2 
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Meanwhile, it is only just to recognise the 
learning, the industry, the frequent acute- 
ness, the uniform candour and modesty of 
Dr. Schmidt’s work. Even those who believe 
that few of his emendations ought to find 
their way into the texts can read his studies 
with interest and profit. For emendations 
are not necessarily useless when they are not 
right. They may have a suggestive value ; 
they can try, and strengthen, our compre- 
hension of the original text. 

In the first place we may notice some 
passages where Dr. Schmidt’s conjectures, if 
not convincing, are at least attractive. In 


Eur. Phoen. 1651 ff., Antigone protests 
against Creon’s refusal of sepulture to 
Polyneices :— 


1651. AN. οὐκ ἔννομον yap τὴν δίκην πράσ- 
σεσθέ νιν. 

> > 

KP. εἴπερ ye πόλεως ἐχθρὸς ἦν, οὐκ 
ἐχθρὸς ὦν. 

~ ᾿ »ν Pan - , Ν , 
1653. AN. οὔκουν ἔδωκε τῇ τύχῃ τὸν δαίμονα ; 
KP. καὶ τῷ τάφῳ νῦν τὴν δίκην παρα- 
. καὶ τῷ τάφῳ ἣν δίκην παρ 
σχέτω. 


The scholiast took v. 1653 to mean, ‘ Did 
he not, then, pay the doom (death) to his 
fortune ?’—an impossible version. Nor will 
ἔδωκεν ἡ τύχη Serve. Schmidt (vol. ii. p. 429) 
proposes οὔκουν ὅδ᾽ εἶκε τῇ τύχῃ TOV δαιμόνων ; 
‘Was he not constrained, then, by the 
heaven-sent fate?’ Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1071, 
εἴκουσ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ. I incline to believe that this 
is a true correction. Schmidt quotes Eur. 
a BOs δαίμονος τύχᾳ τινός (where Her- 
werden needlessly proposes τέχνα) : but he 
might more aptly have quoted Eur. fr. 37, ras 
δὲ δαιμόνων τύχας. Inv. 1651 he would change 
ἐχθρὸς ὧν to ἐχθρὰ δρῶν, and takes the sense 
to be: ‘ Yes, (my decision is unjust), if he was 
a foe of the city without doing a foeman’s 
deeds,’—7.e. a harmless foe. But ἐχθρὸς av 
is clearly sound. Creon means: ‘ Yes, (my 
decision is just,) seeing that he was the city’s 
foe, though no foe (by birth), —but a natural 
diros.—In Eur. And. 468, sons born to the 
same man by different women (ἀμφ 'μάτορες 
KOpot) are said to be ἔριδας οἴκων δυσμεν εἷς τε 
λύπας. Instead of ἔ ἔριδας we want ~~ “,as the 
antistrophe shows. Schmidt (ii. 38) proposes 
οἴκων épwis. This is ingenious, but the word 
is too strong ; the notion required is merely, 
‘cause of dissension.’ ἐρίσματ᾽ (or ἔρισμά τ᾽ 
οἴκων lies nearer (the sing. ἔρισμα occurs in 
Il. 4. 37), and ἔριδας may well have been a 
gloss on it. This correction was suggested 
by Hermann, and had oceurred to me in- 
dependently.—In Andr. 746 ἀδύνατος οὐδὲν 
ἄλλο πλὴν λέγειν μόνον, Schmidt's ἔρδειν (ii. 44) 
is taking, at first sight ; but, just as we have 


ἀδύνατα (= οὐ δυνατὰ) μὴ οὐ βλάπτειν, so it 
is conceivable that οὐδέν might stand here ; 
and in any case οὐ δυνατός (Rappold) is a 
gentler remedy. 

In Aesch. P. Τὶ 1031, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν 
εἰρημένος 15. Opposed to πεπλασμένος (said of 
the threat, κόμπο-, brought from Zeus by 
Hermes), and ought to mean, ‘ but denounced 
in all earnest.’ Schmidt (i. 2) cleverly pro- 
poses ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ καρδίας εἰρημένος. The participle 
has certainly never been corrected with suc- 
cess (for εἱμαρμένος will not serve). The true 
question, however, is not whether καὶ λίαν 
alone, could mean, ‘in good earnest,’ but 
whether, in combination with εἰρημένος, it 
could have that sense. εἴρημαι is often used 
of solemn decision or command (ep. ῥήτρα), 
and a doom, which is καὶ λίαν εἰρημένος, might 
(I think) be contrasted with one uttered 
merely in jest, or so as to scare without 
hurting. In O. 7. 579, ἄρχεις δ᾽ ἐκείνῃ ταὐτὰ 
γῆς ἴσον νέμων (‘and thou rulest the land as 
she doth, with equal sway ’), Schmidt is again 
ingenious in proposing (i. 164) ἀρχῆς δ᾽ ἐκείνῃ 
Tabi ἔχεις ἴσον νέμων, ‘and thou hast all this’ 
(power in Thebes), ‘ having an equal share of 
sway with her.’ But ταῦτ᾽ ἔχεις (to say nothing 
of palaeographical probability) is odd ; while 
the only plausible objection to the vulgate, 
viz. the absolute use of νέμων as = ‘ruling,’ 
is very easily met: cp. Pind. P. 3, 70, ὃς 
Συρακόσσαισι νέμει βασιλεύς, ‘who rules at 
Syracuse,’—where, as here, the special sense 
of νέμω is suggested by the context. In O. 7'. 
1031 τί δ᾽ divest ἴσχοντ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς, με λαμβάνεις, 
Schmidt would read (i. 173) τί δ᾽ ; ἐσχάτοις 
ὄντ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς με λαμβάνεις ; ; — Supposing 
that from the last five letters οἵ ἐσχάτοις 
came ἄλγος, and from the first three the ivy of 
ἴσχοντ᾽ : but, though ἔσχ᾽ ἄλγος might 
have thus arisen, it is not likely that the 
first corrupted syllable should have jumped 
over the two next. In Ὁ. C. 1076 Schmidt 
seems not insensible to the merit of Biicheler’s 
dvracew for the hopeless ἂν δώσειν, but pro- 
poses ἂν λεύσσειν (i. 196). Now, if we had 
to do with the infin. verb only, ἂν λεύσσειν 
would be slightly nearer to the letters than 
ἀντάσειν : but in the next verse L has τὰν 
δεινὰ τλᾶσαν δεινὰ δ᾽ εὑροῦσαν, which ἀντάσειν 
suffers us to keep, with only the change of 
accent (from ace. sing. to gen. plur.) ; whereas 
Schmidt is forced by his λεύσσειν to write τὼ 
δεινὰ τλάσα δεινὰ δ' εὑρούσα. This case is a 
good illustration of a general rule. Palaeo- 
graphical probability, in regard to a single 
word, is relative to the context ; 1.6. the best 
restoration is not necessarily that which is 
closest to the letters of the single word, if 
(as compared with an alternative slightly 
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inferior in that respect) it involves a greater 
disturbance of neighbouring words. 

In O. C. 1336 Schmidt’s oiyvotpe for 
οἰκοῦμεν (i. 200) is neat, but not right. First, 
οἰχνοῦμεν 15. not ἀλώμεθα, ‘wander in exile.’ 
Secondly, οἰκοῦμεν is perfectly suitable. 
Oedipus has found a new home with his 
protector Theseus; Polyneices, with his 
father-in-law, Adrastus. — Ant. 390 σχολῇ 
ποθ᾽ ἥξειν δεῦρ᾽ ἂν ἐξηύχουν ἐγώ. Schmidt pro- 
poses δεῦρ᾽, ἀναξ, ηὔχουν (i. 183). This, if 
somewhat obvious, is elegant ; but the text 
is faultless. Few verses have been more 
tortured, on the assumption that ἄν could 
not go with ἐξηύχουν. But cp. Eur. Helen. 
1619, οὐκ ἄν zor’ ηὔχουν οὔτε σ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
λαθεῖν | Μενέλαον, ὦναξ, ὡς ἐλάνθανεν παρών: 
‘I should never have said,—where, just as 
here, the suppressed protasis is, ‘if I had 
been asked.’ Lys. or. 12 ὃ 22, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐβου- 
λόμην ἂν αὐτοὺς ἀληθῆ λέγειν, “1 could wish’ : 
sc. εἰ δυνατὸν ἣν. The difficulties made about 
the ἄν in this verse (Avé. 390) seem to spring 
from a confused notion that, because the 
φύλαξ had actually said (in an ‘ aside,’ 329) 
that he did not mean to come back, he was 
therefore debarred from using such a turn 
of phrase as, “1 could have vowed that I 
should not soon be here again.’ 

An immense number of the emendations 
in these volumes concern passages which do 
not afford a shadow of real ground for sur- 
mising any fault in the text. A few samples 
of this very large class may be given. 
Aesch. T'heb. 244, τούτῳ yap “Apns βόσκεται, 
φόνῳ βροτῶν. Eteocles has just said, ‘If ye 
hear of men dying or wounded, be not swift 
to ery aloud ; for this is Ares’ food, even the 
b’ood of men.’ It might have been thought 
that, in such a context, τούτῳ was secure 
against suspicion. Yet Weil would change 
it to κοινῷ, while others have proposed χλωρῷ 
or puro. Schmidt (i. 5) prefers, ‘as surer,’ 
Govpos.—Ag. 418, ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ἐν ἀχηνίαις : 
Schmidt (i. 34), δωμάτων δ᾽ ἐν ἐρημίαις.---- 
Cho. 845f. ἢ πρὸς γυναικῶν δειματούμενοι 
λόγοι | πεδάρσιοι θρώσκουσι, θνήσκοντες μάτην. 
Schmidt (i. 82) alters θνήσκοντες to φάσκοντες. 
Ο.1. 719, ἔρριψεν ἄλλων χερσίν : Schmidt 
(i. 170) ἔρριψ᾽ ὀπαδῶν χερσίν. -- 7ὁ. 792 δηλώ- 
coy’ : Schmidt (i. 171) γεννήσοιμ᾽.---Ο.Ο΄. 907, 
viv δ᾽ οὕσπερ αὐτὸς τοὺς νόμους εἰσῆλθ᾽ ἔχων. 
Admitting that the article is confirmed by 
Ant. 404, θάπτουσαν ὃν σὺ τὸν νεκρὸν [ ἀπεῖπας, 
Schmidt objects to εἰσῆλθε in reference to 
entering the land (but why?) ; and proposes 
(i. 195) νῦν δ᾽ οὕσπερ αὐτὸς Gets νόμους εἰσῆλθε 
yiv.—Ant. 517, οὐ γάρ τι δοῦλος GAN ἀδελφὸς 
ὥλετο. Schmidt, for τὶ δοῦλος, would read 


τρίδουλος (i. 184).—Eur. Andr. 462f., εἰ δ᾽ ἐγὼ 


πράσσω κακῶς, | pydev τόδ᾽ αὔχει: καὶ σὺ γὰρ 
πράξειας av. Hor πράξειας, πταίσειας (ii. 37). 
—Hec. 1226f., ἐν τοῖς κακοῖς γὰρ ἁγαθοὶ 
σαφέστατοι | φίλοι. Nothing could seem less 
provocative of change. But Schmidt would 
read ἐν τοῖς κακοῖς γὰρ ἂν μάθοις σαφέστατα | 
φίλους (il. 99).—Eur. fr. 94, ἀεὶ δ᾽ ἀρέσκειν 
τοῖς κρατοῦσι: ταῦτα yap | δούλοις ἄριστα. 
Both ἀεί, and the infin. as a ‘sententious’ 
imperat., suit the γνώμη : yet Schmidt would 
alter ἀεὶ into μέλου (11. 440). All this is 
not amending, but wanton re-writing. Yet 
there is hardly a page of either volume 
which does not furnish such instances. 

In his Preface the author expresses a. 
laudable distaste for conjectures which 
ignore palaeographical probability (p. ix). 
And he is frequently careful to indicate the 
process by which he conceives the corruption 
to have arisen. But, on the other hand, 
there are numerous instances in which this 
principle is either strained or disregarded. 
Thus in 0.7. 420ff., βοῆς δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ 
ἔσται λιμήν, Schmidt is tempted to read βοῆς 
δὲ σῆς τίς οὐκ ἀκούσεται μέλη, but rejects this 
elegant verse in favour of βοῆς δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῦ 
ποτ᾽ οὐκ ἔσται μέλη: and then proceeds to 
change σύμφωνος τάχα (421) into σύμφωνος 
γόοις, and δόμοις (422) into réAa,—assuming 
(a) that πάλαι (uncial) generated τάχα, and 
γόοις, δόμοις : and (6) that the corrupted 
words then changed places (1. 161).—In 
O.T. 1512, εὔχεσθέ μοι becomes εὖχος φανῶ 
G. 181).—In 0.C. 1083, where θεωρήσασα 
τοὐμὸν ὄμμα is corrupt, θεωρήσας φίλον θέαμα 
is proposed (i. 196). Now, it is true that 
OMMA and ®EAMA might without much 
difficulty be confused; but it is a harder 
saying that ‘in rOYMON’ (sic) ‘ tritt ΦΙΛΟΝ 
nicht minder deutlich zu Tage’ (1. 196).— 
In 0.C. 1116, rats τηλικαῖσδε σμικρὸς ἐξαρκεῖ 
λόγος, the first two words are changed to 
ταῖσδ᾽ ἐν τύχαις ye, because it is unworthy of 
Sophocles to glance—as he seems to do here 
at other poets who had given long speeches 
to young maidens (i. 198); but Schmidt has 
forgotten that in Soph. £7. 1289 there is 
another instance of such covert criticism.— 
In Eur. Bacch. 209, δ ἀριθμῶν οὐδὲν is 
changed to ἀπωθῶν δ᾽ οὐδέν᾽, which suits the 
sense, but is not palaeographically justified 
by the suggestion that AI may have been a 
dittographia of AIT (ii. 55). Brady’s διαιρῶν 
(received by Tyrrell) is still the best correc- 
tion.—Eur. Her. 169, ἐρεῖς τὸ λῷστον ἐλπίδ᾽ 
εὑρήσειν μόνον. The Argive Copreus is dis- 
suading Demophon from sheltering the 
children of Heracles. The sense is, ‘ At 
best, you will gain only a hope,’ viz., of the 
strength which the young Heracleidae will 
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bring to Athens when they come to man- 
hood. I incline to think that we should 
read :—é€p@ τὸ λῷστον: ἐλπίδ᾽ εὑρήσει μόνον. 
Schmidt’s treatment of this verse is remark- 
able. In EATIA he finds XAPIN: in 
EYPHSEIN, EKTISEIN: in MONON, ΣΤΟ- 
AON: in TOAQI, ITOAEI: in STON, ΠΟΤΕ: 
and so evolves a verse which has not a word, 
except the first, in common with the text ; 
viz. ἐρεῖς πόλει ποτὲ χάριν ἐκτίσειν στόλον. 
(ii. 110). He anticipates the criticism that, 
in a textual sense, he has ‘not left one stone 
standing on another’; but expects an ad- 
mission that ‘in detail the changes are not 
improbable, and the restored sense leaves 
nothing to be desired.’ 

We know on good authority—that of 
Dionysus himself—that the equanimity of 
Sophocles in the shades was what it had 
been on earth; but verily there are some 
things here that might try it a little, if there 
is any consciousness of emendations in the 
house of Hades. Consider, for example, 
0.7. 1084: τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφὺς οὐκ ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ᾽ 
ἔτι | ποτ᾽ ἄλλος, ὥστε μὴ ᾿κμαθεῖν τοὐμὸν γένος. 
Under Dr. Schmidt’s treatment, this comes 
out as follows :--- τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφὺς οὐκ ἂν 
ἐξέλθοιμί τις | ἄνθρωπος, οὗ ᾽στι μὴ ἐκμαθεῖν 
λῷον γένος : “ἃ person whose birth it is 
better not to find out’ (i. 176). In 0.7, 
374, μιᾶς τρέφει πρὸς νυκτός, becomes διαστρέφῃ 
mpos νυκτός, ‘you are led astray by Night’ 
(i. 158). In 0.7. 284f., ἄνακτ᾽ ἄνακτι ταὔθ᾽ 
ὁρῶντ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι | μάλιστα Φοίβῳ Τειρεσίαν 
emerges as ἄνακτι Φοίβῳ ταὔθ᾽ ὁρῶντ᾽ ἐπίστα- 
μαι | μάλιστα φωρᾶν Τειρεσίαν (‘is most likely 
to detect the culprit,’ i. 155). We have no 
room for more examples ; but the few which 
have been cited are only average specimens 
of a large class, 

Lastly, we notice in these volumes an 
oceasional tendency to re-open textual ques- 
tions long ago settled (in the general opinion) 
by corrections so simple and so convincing 





as to appear final. Among the corrections 
of this rare order we cannot hesitate to 
number Valckenir’s in Eur. Hipp. 441f., οὔ 
τἄρα γ᾽ ov δεῖ τοῖς ἐρῶσι τῶν πέλας | ὅσοι 
τε μέλλουσ᾽, εἰ θανεῖν αὐτοὺς χρεών. The Nurse 
is saying to Phaedra, ‘Thou lovest; what 
wonder? Sodo many. And then art thou 
to die for love? ‘Truly ’tis hard for those 
who love,—and yet shall love,—if they must 


die.” The corruption is in ov de. The 
scholiast gives, οὐ λυσιτελεῖ On this 


hint Valckeniir restored ov rapa λύει. (Cp. 
Ale. 627, φημὶ τοιούτους γάμους | λύειν βροτοῖς.) 
The phrase perfectly suits the Nurse’s tone. 
Schmidt objects to this most certain correc- 
tion that the words ὅσοι τε μέλλουσ᾽ remain 
obscure ; as if the common ellipse of the 
infin. (ἐρᾶν) was a difficulty : ep. Thue. 3, 55, 
οὔτε ἐπάθετε οὔτε ἐμελλήσατε : Soph. Tr. 75, 
ἐπιστρατεύειν .. . ἢ μέλλειν ἔτ. He then 
re-writes thus: οὔ rapa πότμον τοῖς ἐρῶσιν 
εὐτυχῆ θεοὶ νέμουσιν, εἰ θανεῖν αὐτοὺς 
χρεών (11. 234). In Eur. Suppl. 745, ot τόξον 
ἐκτείνοντες TOD καιροῦ πέρα, the simple correc- 
tion of τοῦ to ὡς (exclamatory) seems nearly 
certain. ὡς had dropped out: a scribe ig- 
norant of metre supplied rod. Schmidt 
writes καὶ τόξον ἐκτείνοντες οὐ καιρῷ, TO πᾶν, 
and places the verse between 740 and 741 
(with ἔπειτ᾽ for κἄπειτ᾽ in the latter). 

Tested by the number of real corruptions 
which find probable corrections, these studies 
yield but a small result. Viewed, on the 
other hand, as exercises of ingenuity on 
given texts, they are often interesting ; most 
often so, perhaps, when they challenge us to 
show that the impugned text can be vin- 
dicated by a just interpretation. ‘ Sarcinas 
colligam antequam proficiscar e vita,’ is 
Dr. Schmidt’s motto; but all scholars will 
hope that the melancholy ring of Varro’s 
words is fraught with no omen. 


R. C. JEBs. 


BLAYDES’ ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Comici quae supersunt opera ; 
recensuit F. H. M. Biuaypes. Halis Sax- 
onum, 1886. 2 vols. 16 Mk. 


Mr, Briaypes has chosen a very attractive 
form for his recension of the text of Aris- 
tophanes. No other edition — not even 
Meineke’s Prachtausgabe—can compare with 
it in external beauty. And though we 
may hesitate to admit that none of the 


other editions is ‘ab omnibus partibus abso- 
luta et literatorum usui accommodata,’ we 
may gladly allow that Mr. Blaydes’ is better 
fitted than any other to be the Library and 
indeed the Standard edition of the Comedian. 

How much Mr. Blaydes had done for 
Aristophanes more than forty years ago can 
be seen by any one who studies the critical 
notes of Meineke or A. Miiller on the 
Acharnians ; and his later editions have all 
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exhibited the fruits of riper scholarship and 
intensified application. And although we 
cannot expect to find in his notes final 
solutions of all difficult passages; yet we 
may count on finding the best material 
exhaustively collected, and well-considered 
suggestions modestly delivered. What we 
should most expect from a scholar whose ear 
must be so swbacta lectione Aristophanis would 
be observations of slight errors and difficulties 
which had escaped hastier readers ; and this 
expectation is abundantly realized, as will 
be shown by the following list of corrections 
(in the Vespae and Lysistrata only), most of 
which future editors will probably adopt 
without hesitation. 


Vespae. 
540 οὐκέθ᾽ ὁ πρεσβυτῶν ὄχλος for οὐκέτι zp. 
17 ἅχων φάσκεις for dyes φάσκων. 


599 εἶτα Θέωρος for ἀλλὰ Θέωρος. 

640 εὐθὺς ἔδοξα for αὐτὸς ἔδοξα. 

676 ὕρχας οἴνου for ὕρχας, οἶνον. 

148 σωφρονεῖν μέλλει for σωφρονεῖ μέντοι. 
849 οἴμοι τί διατρίβεις ; ἀπολεῖς for οἴμοι 


διατρίβεις κἀπολεῖς. 
906 τῆσδ᾽ ἐγχεάμενος for τήνδ᾽ ἐγχεάμενος. 
999 δῆτ᾽ ἐγώ for τοῦτ᾽ ἐγώ. 
1110 πυκνοί͵,707 πυκνόν. 
1250 κἀκ τῆσδε for καὶ τῆσδε. 
ἐξηπάτηκεν for ἐξηπάτησεν. 
1528 γαστρίσας σεαυτόν for γάστρισον 
/ 
σεαυτόν. 
Lysistrata. 
42 τί δ᾽ ἂν at γυναῖκες for τί δ᾽ ἂν 
γυναῖκες. 
71 περὶ τοσούτου πράγματος for 
, 
τοιούτου π. 
83 ὡς δ᾽ αὖ καλόν for ὡς δὴ καλόν. 
143 avs for ἄνευ. 
183 ὀμοόμεθα for ὀμίομεθα. 
191 οὕρκος for ὅρκος. 
271 ἐμοὶ ζῶντί γ᾽ 
ζῶντος. 
287 λοιπὸν ἔτι τὸ χωρίον for λοιπόν ἐστι x. 
297 προσπεσών μοὺκ τῆς χύτρας for προσ- 
πεσών μ᾽ ἐκ τ. χ. 
633 ἑξῆς ᾿Αριστογείτονος for ἑ. ᾿Αριστογείτονι. 
634 ταὐτὸ γάρ μοι for αὐτὸ γάρ μοι. 
654 ἐξαναλώσαντες for εἶτ᾽ ἀναλώσαντες. 
662 ὥς tw’ ἄνδρα det for ὡς τὸν ἄνδρα δεῖ. 
763, 4 οὐ ποθεῖν | οἴεσθ᾽ for οὐκ οἴει ποθεῖν. 
1266 ἔμπεδος for εὔπορος. 


More ambitious alterations in the Vespae 
are 105 τῇ κιγκλίδι for τῷ κίονι, 291 ἐθελήσεις 
διδόν᾽ οὖν for τί μοι οὖν, 818 διὰ τῆς κάπνης 

ἊΝ Lal > “A e , /, , 
Jor διὰ τῆς ὀπῆς, 536 οὗτός σε λέγων κρατήσει 
> > nr r 
Sor οὗτός σ᾽ ἐθέλει κρατῆσαι, 873 γραφῶν for 
πλάνων, 1020 διδάσκων 707 χέασθαι, 1286 
κἄπεσι κακοῖς ἐκύκα for καί με κακίαις ἔκνισε, 


Ν 
περὶ 


ἐγχανοῦνται for ἐμοῦ 


1525 ἵνα ῥίπτοντος ἄνω for ὅπως ἰδόντες ἄνω» 
in most of which we may suspect Mr. Blaydes 
to be right, but certainty is, from the nature 
of the case, out of the question. 

If this analysis were extended to the rest 
of the eleven plays it would appear that 
Mr. Blaydes’ merits in Aristophanes may 
compare favourably with those of the most 
eminent Atticists ; yet naturally the editor 
of so well-known an author has_ besides 
original work to appraise that of his pre- 
decessors; and of Mr. Blaydes’ judgment 
the new edition will give a more favourable 
view than the critical commentary in the 
old. The faults which the editor, after the 
fashion of Cratinus, constantly finds with 
himself, of disorderliness and want of pro- 
portion, are trifling but very real ones, and 
make his conclusions which ordinarily seem 
to be right, stand in a strange relation to 
his premises. On Lys. 726 zpoddcas— 
ἕλκουσιν We read: ἕλκουσιν libri et vulg. 
πλέκουσιν Wakefield ad Eur. Ion. 1430... 
πλέκουσιν et ipse conieceram, nam locutio 
προφάσεις ἕλκειν plane inaudita est. Then 
follow seven examples of the phrase πλέκειν 
μηχανάς (sic); a conjecture παρέχουσιν with 
one example, a third conjecture πλάττουσιν 
with six examples, one of them illustrating 
the phrase πλάττειν προφάσεις; and at the 
end his scriptis video recte se habere vulgatam; 
of. Herod. vi. 86. The reader will have | 
unquestionably learned not a little from this 
note, although, unless he be of a very 
equable temper, his respect for the author 
of it will not have been increased, but the 
conclusion is in all probability correct, and 
this is all that appears in the new edition. 
This advantage appears in cases where the 
result is more positive. Mr. Blaydes has 
thus the honour of being the first editor to 
print in Vespae 651 Reiske’s conjecture 
ἐντετακυῖαν (for ἐντετοκυῖαν) ; it would seem a 
very brilliant restoration, as adding one to 
the list of perfect participles with graduating 
stems collected by de Saussure Mémoire, 
etc. p. 155, and G. Meyer Gr. Gr. § 46, 
and substituting for a solecism the very 
word which the passage requires; see 
Blaydes’ notes on Soph. Μ᾽]. 1311 and Lys. 
553. (Surely for this and ce μόνον in Vespae 
588 Reiske deserved a place ‘inter eos qui 
in nostro emendando felicissime operam 
navarunt, DPraef. p. xv.). In ‘obeying the 
canons of Elmsley and Cobet Mr. Blaydes 
exhibits the sound sense which we should 
expect from his long experience and careful 
investigations. He is equally justified in 
writing ἐπεπόνθη in Lecl. 650 (against 
Bergk), and in rejecting the dictate of 
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the Atticist in Vespae 394. If any fault 
of general principle or the want of it can be 
found, it perhaps lies in his treatment of 
questions of orthography and dialect. μεῖξαι, 
etc. is the only spelling allowed by Meister- 
hans, p. 25; Mr. Blaydes however does not 
introduce this innovation in Lys. 581, ete., 
nor can it be demanded; but then he 
surprises us with the alterations odyovras 
Lys. 1256 for θάγοντας, συρσαδδωᾶν 1313 for 
θυρσαδδωᾶν, which seem strangely bold, 
seeing that we do not know in the least 
the law by which 6 in Laconian changed 
into o, and indeed the newest authorities 
throw some doubt on the antiquity of the 
operation ; ‘in unsere Ueberlieferung der 
Lysistrata,’ says G. Meyer, § 211, ‘ist dieser 
Lautwandel von spiiterer Redaction ohne 
Consequenz eingeschmuggelt worden.’ Per- 
haps the tradition should not have been 
tampered with in Lys. 95 μυσιδδέτω 6 τι λῇς 
ποθ᾽ ἁμέ. It is likely to have been suggested 
before this that we may have here a vestige 
of the original use of the form in -rw without 
distinction of person, discussed by Brugmann, 
MeO. 109; 

The long and elaborate Preface will 
probably win from most readers applause 
like that given to the speech of Agathon ὡς 
πρεπόντως τοῦ πρεσβύτου εἰρηκότος αὑτῷ τε Kal 
τῷ ποιητῇ, and, we may add, to previous 
editors, who all receive some generous 
estimate. Mr. Blaydes may be well con- 
gratulated on having at last succeeded in 
bringing an elaborate edition of the Comedian 
to the end; for to Schiitz, Thiersch, Fritzsche, 
and Enger (mentioned on p. xil.), whose 
editions did not proceed beyond a few plays, 
may be added all the commentators in 


Kiister’s edition; Spanheim, it will be 
remembered, thought it would not suit 
his ‘persona’ to comment on more than 
three, and Kiister himself, gestiens nwmmum 
in loculos demittere, stopped at the ninth. 
Yet Mr. Blaydes must have taken far more 
trouble than any of his predecessors ; for to 
have collated 48 MSS. (p. xi.), ‘ plus minusve 
diligenter’ represents labour only to be 
paralleled by Mommsen’s Pindar. It might 
have been wished that Mr. Blaydes had 
imitated the admirable systematisation and 
nomenclature of Mommsen, where A’s and 
a’s tell us directly the class of a MS., its 
rank, and whether it is an independent or a 
secondary authority. The work however of 
classification Mr. Blaydes leaves to future 
editors (p. xiii.), contenting himself with the 
observation (p. x.) that the MSS. of Aris- 
tophanes notably came from two founts. 
No one could perform this task as well as 
he; as it is, his list of MSS. is unique and 
so renders his edition indispensable. 

The collection of Fragments which fills 
the second volume and also forms the twelfth 
volume of the large edition deserves a separ- 
ate notice. The list of works bearing on 
Aristophanes (vol. i. pp. Ixxxi.—xe.) is 
useful, but rather incomplete. Remarkable 
omissions are the essays of Wilamowitz- 
Moéllendorf ; Zielinski’s Gliederung der At- 
tischen Komidie (perhaps this appeared 
too late); Miiller-Striibing’s Aristophanes 
und die historische Kritik, which found an 
admirer in one high authority on Aris- 
tophanes, von Velsen. But the indices 
to this Review, if adequately carried out, 
will in future render such lists unnecessary. 

1). 5. Marcotiourn, 


WELLDON’S RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle translated, with an 
Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. BE. ©. 
Wextipon, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
7s. 6d. 


TnHouacu the English student of the Rhetoric 
has already much to be thankful for in the 
four volumes of Cope’s admirable Intro- 
duction and Commentary, it is a pleasure 
to welcome additional assistance in the 
shape of a translation by a scholar of high 
repute ; and to those who are conscious of a 
debt of gratitude to the older scholar it will 
be a matter of satisfaction that Mr. Welldon 


takes him as his guide, and in general 
accepts his judgment upon the many diffi- 
culties of the treatise. A translator who 
follows Cope thus closely is, however, ex- 
posed to a danger which Mr, Welldon has 
not, 1 believe, sufficiently appreciated, 
Throughout the work (for the Introduction 
and the Commentary are, in effect, one 
book) Cope has often jotted down alternative 
explanations, between which with character- 
istic diffidence he could not bring himself 
to pronounce, ‘This want of decision is 
reflected in some passages of Mr. Welldon’s 
translation. It appears especially in the use 
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of alternative renderings of technical terms.! 
It must be admitted, however, that there is 
some excuse for this artifice. With regard to 
technicalities a translator of the Rhetoric has 
a more difficult task than a translator of the 
Ethics, a3 we can hardly be said to have in 
English a rhetorical vocabulary ; but for 
myself 1 am inclined to prefer in both cases 
the plan adopted by Dr. Jackson in his 
translation of the Fifth Book of the Vico- 
machean Ethics, viz. the retention of Greek 
technical terms in the text of the English 
Translation. 

There is in Cope’s work one real deficiency 
which is supplied in the book before us. 
A student of the Rhetoric ought to have 
constantly at hand a clear and _ concise 
tabular summary of contents, especially 
when he is reading those chapters which 
contain long and minute classifications. This 
want is very well met by Mr. Welldon’s 
full and accurate analysis. Cope’s so-called 
‘analysis’ is of a different kind, being in 
many places an expanded paraphrase. Both 
these aids are needed for the study of the 
treatise. 

Mr. Welldon has shown good judgment 
in sometimes, though rarely, preferring 
another interpretation to that of Cope. 
In one difficult and very important passage 
he is, I think, mistaken in so doing. The 
passage in question, I. ii. 8-9, stands thus 
in Bekker’s text :— 


/ an cal 
πάντες δὲ τὰς πίστεις ποιοῦνται διὰ τοῦ 
΄ Xv \ 
δεικνύναι ἢ παραδείγματα λέγοντες ἢ ἐνθυμή- 
\ a > 
ματα, Kal παρὰ ταῦτα οὐδέν πως: ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ 
NS ὦ ΄΄ XN 5 ΄ 
καὶ ὅλως ἀνάγκη συλλογιζόμενον ἢ ἐπάγοντα 
an “ > a A a 
δεικνύναι ὁτιοῦν (δῆλον δ᾽ ἡμῖν τοῦτο ἐκ τῶν 
ἀναλυτικῶν), ἀναγκαῖον ἑκάτερον αὐτῶν ἑκατέρῳ 
’ Ἀ oN > δ᾿ > > Ν x 
τούτων τὸ αὐτὸ εἶναι. τίς δ᾽ ἐστὶ διαφορὰ 
Le. Νὴ ’ an 
παραδείγματος Kal ἐνθυμήματος, φανερὸν ἐκ τῶν 
τοπικῶν: ἐκεῖ γὰρ περὶ συλλογισμοῦ καὶ ἐπα- 
A ” 
γωγῆς εἴρηται πρότερον, OTL... K.T.A, 


This is translated :— 


‘The universal means of demonstrative 
proof in Rhetoric are examples or enthy- 
memes, and there is no other; hence if 
it is assumed to be absolutely necessary 
that whatever is proved should be proved 
either by syllogism or by induction—and 
this we see clearly from the Analytics—it is 
a necessary conclusion that the enthymeme 





I do not mean that Mr, Welldon borrows Cope’s 
words, but that he adopts his principle. The awk- 
wardness of this method may be clearly seen on 
p- 285, where σύμβολα is translated ‘signs or proba- 
bilities,’ while on p. 17 ‘signs’ and ‘ probabilities’ 
are contrasted, representing σημεῖα and εἰκότα re- 
spectively. 


and example are respectively identical with 
the syllogism and induction. The difference 
between example and enthymeme on the 
one hand and induction and syllogism on the 
other is clear from the Zopics. For as 
syllogism and induction have been already 
discussed, it is clear that...’ &e. (The 
translator’s italics denote both explanatory 
insertions and the titles of books), 

Mr. Welldon, not seeing apparently that 
his interpretation is very different from 
that of Cope, says, in a note on the words ‘is 
clear from the Topics’ :—‘The meaning, as 
Mr. Cope saw, should be not so much that 
the difference is stated in the Τοπικὰ as that 
it may be inferred from the definitions of 
syllogism and induction given in the Tomuxd.’ 
The fact is that this explanation was meant 
to obviate any such violent remedy as that 
adopted by Mr. Welldon, who (1) supposes 
a well-nigh impossible ellipse, (2) alters ἐκεῖ 
into ἐπεί, and (3) inserts φανερὸν in the text. 
Cope’s interpretation (Introduction, p. 154) 
makes the vulgate reading quite clear. 

A reader of a translation of the Rhetoric 
‘with critical notes’ has a right to look for 
some guidance on the vexed question of the 
enthymeme, the battle-ground of critics 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern (for the 
history of the controversy see Hamilton, 
Discussions on Philosophy, p. 151 sqq.). As 
there is no very precise statement on the 
subject in the Rhetoric, it is disappointing 
to find nothing more than the following 
note: ‘The λογικὸς συλλογισμός, which is 
complete in all its parts, is here opposed to the 
ἐνθύμημα, which is an imperfect or rhetorical 
syllogism’ (p. 6). The alternative opinion 
deserves at least a mention. As it is, we 
know no more than that Mr. Welldon 
follows Cope’s later view. For Cope him- 
self hesitated, adopting in the text of the 
Introduction (p. 103) the opinion of Hamil- 
ton, only to abandon it in a foot-note on 
the same page, where he writes : ‘the view 
given in the text was adopted mainly in 
deference to the decided opinion expressed 
by Sir W. Hamilton.’ Lower down we 
seem to find a hint that this change of view 
was adopted mainly in deference to the 
decided opinion expressed by Mill on Ham- 
ilton’s philosophy in general. However 
this may be, Cope’s mature judgment on 
the subject is clearly expressed in his Com- 
mentary (vol. 11. p. 221): ‘The difference 
between the two is simply this, that the 
dialectician rigorously maintains the form 
of the syllogism, with its three proposi- 
tions . , .; the rhetorician never expresses 


all three.” As Mr. Welldon has placed the 
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weight of his authority on the same side, I 
venture to bring together a few of Aristotle’s 
own statements on the subject, in order to 
show that, in his view, the enthymeme is 
simply a syllogism of a peculiar subject- 
matter, and that, though practically the 
enthymeme is generally imperfect in form 
(i.e. merely sententia cum ratione, as Quin- 
tilian says), yet a rhetorical argument 
expressed in full syllogistic form is still 
an enthymeme ; 1.6. a deduction ἐξ εἰκότων 
ἢ σημείων, Whether expressed in full syllo- 
gistic form or not, is always an enthymeme. 

(1) Anal. Pr. ii. 27, ἐνθύμημα μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ 
συλλογισμὸς ἐξ εἰκότων ἢ σημείων. Note that 
this is a definition, and that nothing is said 
as to the incomplete character of the 
enthymeme. ‘The difference is a difference 
of matter. Apparently in the early stage 
of the controversy the unwarrantable in- 
sertion of ἀτελὴς in this passage was a 
great support to the view now taken by 
Mr. Welldon, as well as the absurd idea 
that ἐνθύμημα meant ‘something kept back 
ἐν θυμῷ, 1.6. the suppression of a premiss. 

(2) Rhet. 1. ii. 13, ἐξ ὀλίγων καὶ πολλάκις 
ἐλαττόνων ἢ ἐξ ὧν 6 πρῶτος συλλογισμός. Cope 
(Introduction, p. 157) says: ‘The enthymeme 
is deduced from few premisses and often 
(always, I believe...) consists of fewer propo- 
sitions.’ Still there is no doubt that Aris- 
totle wrote πολλάκις, which word, as Cope 
himself dimly perceived, was fatal to his 
position. Mr. Welldon translates: ‘with 
its constituent parts only few and generally 
fewer than those of the primary or normal 
syllogism.’ The translation of ὁ πρῶτος 
συλλογισμός 15 correct ; but the phrase 
‘syllogism of the first figure’ in his note 
is, [ think, wrong, since it is a difference of 
form which is here spoken of. 

(3) In Jhet, 11. xxi. 6 a γνώμη with a 
reason appended (i.e. virtually a syllogism 
with one premiss suppressed) is called ἐνθὺυ- 
μήματος μέρος ; Which clearly proves that, in 
Aristotle’s opinion, an enthymeme might 
have a major premiss, a minor premiss, and 
a conclusion all expressed. Cope tries to 
evade this by what seems a very forced 
interpretation. Mr. Welldon cannot, I 
conceive, reconcile his own perfectly correct 
version of this passage with his note on 
page 6 quoted above. 

(4) In Rhet. I. i. 11 Aristotle is speaking 
of the difference between ‘logical’ (i.e. 
demonstrative) syllogisms and enthymemes. 
I quote part of the passage from the trans- 
lation: ‘For as it is the same faculty which 
discerns what is true and what resembles 
truth, and as men have a sufficient natural 
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aptitude for truth and in a majority of 
instances attain it, it follows that the most 
sagacious judge of truth will be at the same 
time the most sagacious judge of proba- 
bilities.’ It is unlucky that Mr. Welldon’s 
single critical note about the enthymeme 
should be appended to this passage, where 
the difference between syllogism and enthy- 
meme is looked at as one of matter and not 
of formal expression. 

I add a few notes on points which have 
struck me in reading the translation. I. v. 3 
εὐθηνία κτημάτων καὶ σωμάτων is rendered 
‘an abundance of goods and slaves.’ εὐθηνία 
I take to mean ‘good condition’ (cf. ev@nvew 
τοῖς σώμασι, gen. anim. LV. vi. 14 and other 
passages given in Bonitz, Jndex) and σωμά- 
των ‘bodies’ generally. This harmonizes 
well with the context, cf. τὰς τοῦ σώματος 
ἀρετάς, ὃ 4. 

I. vii. 16 is translated ‘ Virtue is greater 
than non-virtue, vice than non-vice ; for 
virtue and vice are, and the others are not, 
ends or complete states.’ It seems better to 
take τέλη in its ordinary sense, 7.6. ‘ends to 
aim at.’ Page 57 of the translation (note) : 
the reading τῷ δοκεῖν should be referred to 
its author, Munro. Similar omissions are 
made in other places. Page 148, zapa- 
σκευαστέον (II. vii. 4) is taken as ‘to work 
upon the feelings of your audience.’ This 
is possible; but I prefer the natural trans- 
lation ‘we must provide materials.’ 

Page 222: ‘If, however, there is no doubt 
about the fact or about its being a demonstra- 
tion, the case is one which does not admit of 
refutation, as here each step is demonstra- 
tively proved.’ The Greek is εἰ δὲ φανερὸν 
καὶ ὅτι ὑπάρχει καὶ ὅτι τεκμήριον, ἄλυτον ἤδη 
γίγνεται τοῦτο: πάντα γὰρ γίγνεται ἀποδείξει 
ἤδη φανερά (II. xxvi. 14). This passage 
shows that Mr. Welldon’s constant ren- 
dering of τεκμήριον by ‘demonstration’ is 
open to objection ; for (1) ‘demonstration’ 
is wanted for ἀπόδειξις, Which unfortunately 
occurs in this passage, (2) ‘demonstration’ 
is a process, while a τεκμήριον is a fact, 
(3) the significance of the term τεκμήριον, 
‘a conclusive sign,’ is lost; e.g. τέτοκεν ὅτι 
γάλα ἔχει, ‘milk is a sign of conception,’ 
I. ii. 18. 

Page 235: ‘the use of diminutives’ is 
a narrowing down of ὑποκορισμός. Page 
255: by way οἵ apology for ‘parisosis,’ 
which appears in the translation, we have 
this note: ‘It is, I fear, impossible to help 
importing Aristotle’s own terms into Eng- 
lish.’ I only wish Mr. Welldon had done 
so more often. Page 276: ‘ digression 
(ἀποπλάνησις) and ramification (ὄζοι). The 
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putting of Greek terms in brackets, as here, 
is helpful, and might have been carried out 
all through the book, 

This notice must be concluded with the 
often expressed apology of the critic that 
his space has been taken up in finding fault. 
Holding that technicalities are of real im- 
portance in a book which, after all, will be 
more interesting to classical students than 
to the ‘modern world’ for whom (Preface, 
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p. Vii.) it is in part designed, I have thonght 
it worth while to point out certain defects in 
the treatment of the technical groundwork 
of the subject. But it contains abundant 
evidence of the literary power and accurate 
scholarship for which the translator is well 
known; and I should be sorry to leave an 
impression that the book is not workmanlike, 
readable, and useful. 
G, Μ, Epwarps, 





TWO BOOKS ON PAUSANIAS. 


Pausanias’ Description of Greece, translated 
into English, with Notes and Index, by 
ArtHur RicHARD SHILLETO. Two Vols. 
George Bell and Sons. 1886. 10s. 


Pausanias der Perieget ; Untersuchungen 
iiber seine Schriftstellerei und seine 
Quellen, von Dr. A. Katkmann. Berlin, 
Reimer. 1886. 8 Mk. 


A COMPLETE edition of Pausanias is one of 
the greatest desiderata of modern classical 
scholarship. The importance which is at- 
tached at the present day to epigraphy, as 
one of the most trustworthy sources of our 
knowledge of the life of the ancients, and 
the rapidly increasing study of archaeology 
and classic art, together with the kindred 
subjects of mythology and legendary history, 
tend more and more to increase the estima- 
tion in which his Description of Greece is 
held. But the time for such an edition has 
not yet come. The facilities which now 
exist for travelling and exploring in Greek 
lands are of comparatively recent date, so 
that the work of investigation is still in its 
infancy, while at the same time the numerous 
foreign Schools which have been established 
at Athens give promise of a rapid increase 
in our knowledge of what still lies concealed. 
A summary of the results of the researches 
that are being made, such as a commentary 
on Pausanias would involve, would be pre- 
mature, until they are much further ad- 
vanced than at present. It is also evident 
that, when that period arrives, the editor 
must be a many-sided man, for in addition 
to the wide fields of study already men- 
tioned, he would need to possess a thorough 
acquaintance with Greek geography. Mean- 
while, we hail with satisfaction every addition 
that is made to our knowledge of the author 
and his work, especially when it is as tho- 
roughly scientific as the Numismatic Com- 
mentary on Pausanias, which is being 


published by Mr. Imhoof-Blumer and Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 

The first of the two books now before us 
is Mr. Shilleto’s translation of Pausanias. 
Such a work, if well executed, would be of 
value, for, notwithstanding that the Greek 
of Pausanias is easy, where the text is 
sound, yet there must be a considerable 
number of general readers, especially in the 
class of art-students, who would be glad to 
consult the book in their own language. 
This in fact is shewn by the existence of a 
German translation by Schubart, the editor 
of the most trustworthy text of the Descrip- 
tio Graeciae. We commenced perusing Mr. 
Shilleto’s work without referring to the 
Greek, and found it agreeable reading ; but, 
unfortunately, when we came to compare it 
with the original, our estimate of it was 
greatly altered. Out of a number of pass- 
ages, which we chose almost at random for 
comparison, there was hardly one which did 
not contain several inaccuracies. We do not 
so much complain of the looseness of render- 
ing, which sometimes causes the translation 
to approximate to a paraphrase, as of wrong 
construing and faults of scholarship. The 
following are specimens: (v. 11, § 1), ἐν μὲν 
δὴ τῇ δεξιᾷ [ὁ θεὸς] φέρει Νίκην ἐξ ἐλέφαντος 
καὶ ταύτην καὶ χρυσοῦ, ταινίαν τε ἔχουσαν καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ στέφανον, ‘in his right hand he 
holds a Victory in ivory and gold, with a 
tiara and crown on his head’ ; μετάλλοις τοῖς 
πᾶσι, ‘ with all manner of precious stones’ ; 
TO δὲ ἱματίῳ ζῴδιά τε Kal τῶν ἀνθῶν τὰ κρίνα 
ἐστὶν ἐμπεποιημένα, ‘on his robes are imita- 
tions of flowers, especially of lilies.’ (x. 21, 
δ. 1), τοὺς ἐπὶ τών ἀγρῶν ἐγκαταληφθέντας, ‘ the 
men that were left in the fields’ ; παρελθεῖν 
ἐς τὴν ἐντὸς Θερμοπυλῶν Ἑλλάδα, ‘ get into 
Greece by Thermopylae.’ Mr. Shilleto’s 
book may still be of service to persons who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with 
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the contents of Pausanias’ work, but it 
certainly requires to be read with caution. 
Dr. Kalkmann’s book, Pausanias der 
Perieget, is one from the perusal of which 
we rise with a distressed feeling of per- 
plexity. It is an unsparing, and singularly 
able, attack on that author. In reading it 
we feel as if an old and valued friend, in 
whose respectability we had implicit con- 
fidence, whatever we might think of his 
talents and judgment, had been placed in 
the dock, and were being charged with 
serious misdemeanours, involving a total 
loss of character, on evidence which we had 
no power of refuting. In Dr. Kalkmann’s 
eyes Pausanias is an impostor to be exposed, 
a hypocrite to be unmasked, a plunderer to 
be compelled to disgorge. Let us examine 
the grounds on which this conclusion rests ; 
and in so doing our object is to give the 
writer's arguments their full weight, pre- 
mising at the same time that he relies in no 
slight degree on the cumulative force of 
numerous details, which cannot be given in 
a compressed form. He begins by dwelling 
on the fondness of Greek writers before 
Pausanias’ time for fictitious histories, and 
narratives of adventure and of portents, 
professedly derived from personal observa- 
tion, such as those which Lucian satirises in 
his Vera Historia and elsewhere: of these he 
gives amusing instances, and shows how 
these persons unblushingly appropriated 
statements taken directly from older writers, 
and put them forward as their own. Now 
Pausanias, he thinks, is a child of his 
period, and does not differ from his con- 
temporaries in respect of borrowing, making 
statements at second-hand, and professing 
a religious belief which he did not entertain. 
Hence those features, which have been re- 
garded as making Pausanias such a peculiar 
personality—his naiveté and somewhat wit- 
less simplicity, his δεισιδαιμονία, and _ his 
curiosity in investigation — are merely 
devices of art, intended to throw dust in 
the reader’s eyes. The same is the case 
with his often-repeated asseverations, that 
he saw with his own eyes the objects he 
describes, and received directly from the 
lips of others the information which he 
gives. To him ‘J heard’ is an expression 
equivalent to ‘they say,’ and both are used 
of statements borrowed from ancient writers. 
From these again the transition is easy to 
introducing persons as witnesses; and so, 
when at the city of Elis or at Phigaleia ‘an 
old man’ is his informant, and when else- 
where he quotes ‘a merchant,’ ‘an Egyptian,’ 
‘a Phoenician,’ &ec., as his authorities, these 
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are, one and all, his own creations; and the 
local cicerones (ἐξηγηταί), to whom he is so 
fond of referring, are equally fictitious. Nor 
less untrue are his declarations that he was 
present on certain occasions, e.g. when ex- 
cavations were being made. The point of 
these accusations Dr. Kalkmann sharpens 
by producing what appear to him crucial 
instances—a story that Pausanias professed 
to have heard from ‘a man of Byzantium,’ 
which is found in Plutarch ; a description of 
a dolphin that he saw, which, in gratitude 
for having once been rescued, allowed a boy 
to ride upon him, whereas the same thing is 
told by two other ancient writers; and 
various other portents and curiosities, which 
he either himself beheld or obtained evidence 
of, though they are related in earlier collec- 
tions of Mirabilia. Something, perhaps, 
might be said by way of extenuation with 
regard to the wide circulation of- such tales, 
to their becoming attached to more than one 
locality, and to unconscious appropriation 
on the writer’s part, as so often happens 
with the retailers of good stories ; but the 
amount of weight that is to be given to these 
considerations must greatly depend on the 
estimate that is formed of the evidence at 
large. 

Dr. Kalkmann then proceeds to investi- 
gate the sources from which Pausanias drew 
for his crude compilation of second-hand 
book-learning, under the separate heads of 
archaeology, geography, art, and mythology. 
This part of his work is constructive as well 
as destructive, and we cannot but admire 
the varied learning displayed in it, which 
has a value quite independent of the subject 
on hand, from the light that it throws on 
the knowledge of these studies possessed by 
the ancient world. For the three great 
archaeological centres Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi, he finds that Pausanias’ authority 
was Polemon, the geographer of the second 
century B.c. Here again his unreality is 
exposed. Pausanias’ account of the town of 
Piraeus, we are told, describes it as it ap- 
peared in Polemon’s time, whereas its docks 
and chief buildings were subsequently de- 
stroyed by Sulla, and were never restored ; 
and he takes no notice of the works of art 
at Athens that were set up between that 
period and Hadrian’s reign. Elsewhere he 
seems to have derived his archaeological 
knowledge from local compilers, such as 
Callippus for Orchomenus, Sosibius, the 
Lacedaemonian grammarian, for Sparta, the 
Argolica of Deinias (or Agias) and Dercylus 
for Argolis, and the Sicyonica of Menaech- 
mus for Sicyon. Passages from these writers, 
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chiefly derived from various Scholia, which 
correspond to statements in Pausanias, are 
carefully brought together by Dr. Kalkmann, 
and critically examined. His chief geo- 
graphical authorities seem to have been 
Artemidorus and Eratosthenes, used at 
second-hand, and various Lexica; but all 
these refer to a period long past, so that 
Pausanias is thought to have described 
places, which in his time were either wholly 
or for the most part ruined and deserted, as 
if they were still flourishing. About art 
Pausanias obtained much information from 
the published catalogues of artists, to which 
he himself occasionally refers ; and _ his 
numerous mythological notices are attri- 
buted to an earlier compendium of myth- 
ology. Dr. Kalkmann allows that Pausanias 
probably travelled in some parts of Greece, 
an admission which he turns against him by 
adding that he inserted here and _ there 
recollections of his travels, with the object 
of giving a modern colouring to his work ; 
but he denies him all credit as an independent 
observer. Our consolation for the discredit- 
ing of one whom we respected as a truthful 
narrator is to be this—that much of what 
we find in his work is due, not to the hear- 
say of a somewhat dull traveller of the 
second century A.D., but to intelligent 
persons of an earlier period. 

Now we can conceive that it may be urged 
in answer to this, that Pausanias may have 
been independent of the literary influences 
of his age, and that it would be no easy task 
to assume the mask so completely, as to 
leave the impression, which he does, that 
there was nothing counterfeit either in his 
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inquiries or his religion. It may be thought 
unlikely that he would have dared to take 
his materials wholesale from Polemon, when 
that writer’s work was well known at the 
time, or that he would have exposed himself 
to the ridicule of his contemporaries by 
describing Athens as it existed some centuries 
before. Dr. Kalkmann has taken note of 
Pausanias’ errors, but has omitted to speak 
of his general accuracy, which has served to 
guide modern explorers, and has called forth 
their praises, from the time of Leake to the 
present day; and such exactness is not 
easily attainable by one who copies from 
others and has not carefully examined for 
himself. It is allowed that he was an un- 
critical writer, and it is probable that he did 
not always distinguish between what he had 
heard and what he had read; and it is 
natural that he should have studied, and 
perhaps have carried with him on his 
journeys, the works of previous inquirers ; 
this would account for some of the corre- 
spondences which are found between him 
and earlier writers, but would not justify 
the charge of wholesale appropriation. All 
this may fairly be urged, and should raise a 
presumption in Pausanias’ favour; but we 
cannot honestly say that Dr. Kalkmann’s 
able book can be refuted by such ἃ priori 
considerations. If it is to be answered at 
all, it must be answered in detail, and to do 
so will be no easy matter. We leave this 
to his countrymen, many of whom are 
pledged, from the valuable aid which they 
have derived from Pausanias, to see that he 
is justly treated, 
H. F. Tozer. 





WHEELER ON GREEK ACCENTUATION. 


Der Griechische Nominal-Accent. Yon BrEn- 
JAMIN J. WHEELER. Strassburg. Triibner. 
3 Mk. 80. 


Tuts book marks a decided advance in the 
treatment of Greek accentuation—a very 
difficult subject, on which little has been 
written in England. Chandler’s large book 
deals with the written, not the spoken, 
accent, and not at all with the history of it— 
so far as that history can be traced ; in the 
second edition (1881) Wackernagel’s brilliant 
guess (1877) is not mentioned. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to point out in some de- 
tail what Wheeler has tried to do, and the 


relation of his work to that of his prede- 
cessors. 

Wackernagel (Kuhn Z. 23, 457) pointed 
out that the regular recession of the accent 
in the Greek verb (λείπομαι, ἐλειπόμην, 
λείπτωμαι, &e.)—as distinguished from the 
freedom in position shown in the in- 
finitives (λείπεσθαι, λιπέσθαι), the participles 
(λείπων, λιπών), and, generally, in nouns—is 
due to the same cause as that of the Sanskrit 
verb. In Vedic the verb is, as a rule, 
unaccented in the main clause, accented in 
dependent clauses. This, for different reasons, 
may be assumed for the Indo-European.. 
Therefore in Greek also the main verb was 
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originally toneless ; and the accent to which 
we are accustomed is a new, specially Greek, 
accent ; and this accounts for its monotonous 
regularity. In the nouns the traces of the 
original freedom of the accent, its power to 
be on ultimate, penultimate, or other 
syllable, survives. Next, the new accentua- 
tion of the verb in the main clause ex- 
pelled the old accentuation which survived 
in the dependent verb, there being to a 
Greek no need apparent for any difference 
in this matter. No verbs remained enclitic 
except the presents of εἰμι, φημι; these had 
no form so long that it was constrained to 
come under the new principle of accentua- 
tion. (The peculiar exceptions εἶ and φῇς 
are dealt with by Wackernagel, A.Z. 29, 
460.) 

Wackernagel’s theory was carried on and 
extended by Bloomfield (Amer. J. P. IV. 
21). In a most noteworthy and compre- 
hensive study of Greek accent, he maintains 
that the change of Indo-European accent 
into Greek accent was brought about by a 
regular law—this law being the Greek law 
of enclisis (‘recession,’ as Wheeler says, is a 
better term), by which ‘real historical 
enclitics appear accented, though in a manner 
clearly enough a mere compensation for 
enclisis.’? Then he thinks that the noun to 
a large extent followed the verb, and that 
the vocative—which is recessive in Greek 
(ἄδελφε--- ἀδελφός) and enclitic (like the verb) 
in Vediec—is an indication of this. 

Here Wheeler takes up the tale. He 
points out the difficulty in Bloomfield’s view 
of a regular law limited to verbs ; also that 
it is not clear how recession could pass from 
verbs to nouns. One noun can affect 
another : 6.5. ἀργυροῦ can circumflex ἀργυροῦς 
(for ἀργύρεος), or εὔνους can make εὔνου (in- 
stead of etvod) ; but how can a verb affect a 
noun? There is no starting-point for pro- 
portional analogy. 

He maintains that recession must have 
been caused by a law universally operative 
on the noun as well as the verb; that the 
new accentuation must have spread in the 
usual way, word by word through analogy ; 
and that the phenomena in question are due 
to a secondary accent (afterwards developed 
in many cases into primary) falling on the 
syllable distant by three ‘ morae’ from the 
end of the word, or word-combination.! 
This new accent did not at once supersede 


1 Whether this new accent was a pitch-accent from 


the beginning, or a secondary stress-accent passing 
afterwards into pitch, Wheeler does not say; and, 
indeed, the absence of any definition of the sense in 


which he uses the term ‘accent’ is a fault. 
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the old; there was a time in“which the two 
were contending in the word. The unaccented 
Ἐφερομεθα (assumed old Greek corresponding 
to Indo-European) did not at once become 
φερόμεθα, or ἢ Ayapepvov become ᾿Αγάμεμνον ; 
neither did the old accent at once give place 
to the new, as in long words like *drem- 
κλητὸς (original for ἀνεπίκλητος.) But the 
new secondary accent won in places where 
the last three (sometimes four) ‘morae’ were 
originally accentless ; and under certain other 
conditions. 

Five cases may be distinguished :— 

I. Monosyllables and dissyllables with 
short final generally keep the historic 
Indo-European accent. 

Thus Bods, having but two morae, could 
not take the secondary accent ; βοῶν or παιδός 
could; but here the old accent held its own. 
But forms like παίδων shew the battle, and 
here the new won. Still we often find varia- 
tions between Greek and Sanskrit (which 
should in theory agree) ; thus, e.g. cakras ‘a 
wheel’ = κύκλος. These are due commonly 
to variation caused by strong flexion in Indo- 
European, But the same variation may be 
seen in Greek dialect forms, where it sprang 
up after Greek became a separate language. 
Thus Attic θυμός corresponds exactly to 
Sanskrit dhiimas, and shews the original 
accent ; but Lesbian has θῦμος ; the difference 
is due to secondary accent rising through 
flexion ; e.g. in Lesbian ἔθυμός, Ἐθυμόν, but 
θύμω (for θύμο-(ι)ο where secondary accent 
comes in) &c.; then Lesbian levelled θῦμος, 
(pov, Ovpo; but Attic kept the original 
θυμός, θυμόν, θυμοῦ (for *Pvud-(c)o). In many 
stems there is perfect agreement, showing 
that Greek keeps the Indo-European accent ; 
e.g. in the -es(-os)-stems, ἕδος = sidas = 
Teut. setez ; in -to-stems, κλυτός = crutas. But 
in -ti-stems both accentuations are found ; 
Sanskrit has both—gatis but bhitis ; also 
Teutonic, as shown by gabaurpi but gamundi 
(the variation—p or d—is due to accent, by 
Verner’s law); while Greek has levelled, 
βάσις, φύσις, &e., accented on the root, 
though in this class the weak form of the 
root points to original suffix accent. 

II. When the historic accent comes earlier 
in the word than the secondary accent, the 
secondary wins. 

Thus Greek has γενέτειρα, Sanskrit janitri 
—doubtless the original form ; ἥδιον is older 
than ἡδίων, Sanskrit svadiyan. This law 
specially affected compounds, eg. ὀνομά- 
kAvtos for older *évéua-cAvtos (Sanskrit 
nama-crutas). Such attributive compounds 
were certainly in Indo-European accented on 
the first member; but the new law often 
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forced the accent on to the second; thus 
χιτών made originally *6.6-yitwv ; but this 
became oioxitwv—which is neither one thing 
nor the other. This tendency to bring the 
accent nearer to the end of the word, under 
stress of the new law, seems to have de- 
veloped in Greek the curious result that 
(even when admissible) the accent does not 
stand in these compounds further back 
than the last syllable of the first mem- 
ber, e.g. ἸΤολύ-φρον, ἀελλό-πος ; and when the 
last syllable of the first member is absorbed 
into the first of the second, this keeps the 
accent, aS κακοῦργος, γλαυκῶπις. 

Jif. Where the original and the secondary 
accent fall on the same syllable, the accent 
remains there. This is natural, and excep- 
tions are rare: éxupds! for *éxvpos (Sanskrit 
evacuras) is probably due to ἑκυρά ; πενθερός 
(so Brugmann) may have helped. In οὐρανός 
= Varuna, the Greek may have kept the 
original form: for the adjectival suffix -and 
bears the accent in ἱκανός, &ec., just as in 
Sanskrit, tvaranas, &c.; only where the 
verb accents on the root, does Sanskrit 
accent these adjectives on the root-syllable, 
dharanas, &e. ; which explains Varunas. 

IV. Oxytones with dactylic ending become 
paroxytones. 

Thus of adjectives in -pos (-Aos), ἐρυθρός (= 
Sanskrit rudhiras), and ἐσθλός, χθαμαλός, &e., 
represent the original accentuation. But 
ἀγκύλος (dactylic) is changed from the 
original type seen in Sanskrit an-kurds, 
Anglo-Saxon angel (angle), where g shews 
that the accent followed. Similar are αἰόλος, 
καμπύλος, Αἰσχύλος, ποικίλος (Sanskrit pe- 
galas) ; also secondaries, δριμύτλος ; but 
παχυ-λός (bahwlds). Exceptions are ὀμφαλός, 
puedds. Again, the principle (Wheeler 
holds) appears in perf. pass. participles. 
Sanskrit -mand, corresponding generally to 
-pevo-, is always oxytone. And this oxytone 
appears in Greek in proper names like 
Swlopevos, Ticapevos, which from the isola- 
tion caused by their being specialised into 

1 Tf it be asked why it is maintained that the 
Sanskrit accent is here right and the Greek wrong, 
the answer is given by the Teutonic. Here we have 
for ‘ father-in-law’ in O.H.G. swehur, and in A.S. 
sweor (where an h is lost); for ‘mother-in-law’ 
O.H.G. swigar, A.S. sweger. Here the occurrence of 
the h proves that the accent in original Teutonic was 
on the first syllable of the word, the g that it was on 
the last—in agreement with Sanskrit ¢vacuras (masc.), 
evacra (fem.). This result is one of many due to 
‘Verner’s Law’ (K.Z. 28, 97). As every educated 
Englishman has at least a distant acquaintance with 
‘Grimm’s Law,’ it is somewhat strange how little 
Verner’s article (1877), which shews how a set of 
regular exceptions to Grimm’s law is caused by the 


operation of a wider (accentual) law, is known in 
England. 


proper names remain outside the verb-system 
and so are not affected by its analogy. 
Similarly we have defapevy (cistern), εἰαμενή 
(low ground). But the ordinary present 
participles are proparoxytones, following the 
analogy of the present tense, σωζόμενος (for 
original *odopevos), &e.; similarly the 
aorists, turdpevos. Now Wheeler sees no 
reason why perfects like λελεγμένος should 
not have done the same—except for the 
above law; they are regularly dactylic ; and 
others, which are not, could be accented 
on analogy, λελυμένος, terapevos. This is 
ingenious, but not perfectly convincing. He 
lastly applies the same principle to solve the 
difficulties in the accentuation of objective 
compounds (such as μητροκτόνος, θεοβλαβής) 
and of determinatives (like ἀκρόπολις). There 
seems to have been an Indo-European dif- 
ference in these, reflected in Vedic and 
Greek, according as the second member was 
substantival or adjectival, and (in the last 
case) a simple adjective or participle, or a 
verbal adjective. The main principle in 
Indo-European was to keep the accent on its 
proper syllable in the second member of 
an objective compound—as shewn in aiyo- 
βοσκός, amitra-khada, &e. If the second 
be a substantive, this rule holds in the 
main; the variations belong in the main 
to special classes, e.g. to the -ti-nouns in 
Vedic, but in Greek (increasingly through- 
out) to o-nouns, as πατρ-άδελφος ; if it be a 
simple adjective, there is much more tendency 
to throw back, e.g. παναίολος (aidAos), danu- 
citra ; this is regular in Vedic for negative 
compounds (4-martya) and in both languages 
for participles (devakrta, ἀδάκρυτος). The 
commonest however of the adjectival class 
are those compounds where the second mem- 
ber is a verbal adjective, generally no longer 
found out of composition ;? here Sanskrit 
and Greek agree very well in keeping the 
accent on the second member, μητρο-κτόνος 
(as opposed to μητρό-κτονος, the attributive 
compound). But why have we such varia- 
tions as αἰγοβοσκός and pyrpoxrovos? A 
considerable number occur in Vedic also. 
Von Schroder (K.Z, 24, 122) was the first to 
suggest that when the penultima was short 
it was accented, but if long, the word was oxy- 
tone ; this does not account however for the 
many exceptions in both languages. Wheeler 
holds that his dactylic law explains these ; 
see his lists, pp. 89, 90, ναυστόλος, τελεσφύρος, 
? This fact implies that the type is old (no doubt 
many examples of it are late) ; if so, we may fairly 
infer that the oxytone forms (αἰγοβοσκός, διοτρεφής, 
ἁλιαή5) are older than ihe paroxytone, for a change 
from oxytone backwards suits the new principle; a 
change from paroxytone to oxytone would not. 
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ἑκηβόλος, ἄς., but δημαγωγός, βουπομπός, We. 
But he also has to account for the numerous 
forms like δημοβόρος, δειπνολόχος, Which are 
paroxytone yet not dactylic, and these are 
more numerous than his account would 
imply. He suggests the analogy of the 
dactylic forms, which is possible, but hardly 
probable. In support of his dactylic theory 
he refers (without committing himself) to 
de Saussure’s ‘rhythmic law’ (JMJélanges 
Graux, p. 737), which lays down (in brief) a 
Greek tendency to avoid three final short 
syllables; this ‘law,’ which de Saussure 
applied ingeniously to explain σοφώτερος, 
φίλ(ο)τερος, σκεδάννυμεν (for σκεδᾶ-νυῦμεν), &e., 
was not worked out by its author and has met 
with little acceptance (see Brugmann, λ΄ Ζ. 
27, 590).  Wheeler’s explanation seems 
rather better than any other, and that is as 
much as can be said of it.? 

VY. When the historic accent lay nearer 


1 Wheeler notes that many compounds seemingly 
of this kind are rather to be regarded as attributive, 
e.g. ἐύρροος = ‘having a fair stream,’ rather than 
‘fair-flowing.’ The difficulty of drawing the line 
between determinative and attributive compounds 
might well cause some confusion of accent. 


LEXICONS TO THE 


A (reek English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, being Grimm's Wilkes Clavis Novi 
Testamenti. Zvranslated, Revised and En- 
larged by JoserpH Henry Tuayer, D.D., 
Bussey Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark, 1886. 4to. pp. 726. 
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Biblico Theological Lexicon to New Testament 
Greek. By Hermann Cremer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
Greifswald. Third English Edition, With 
Supplement, Translated from the latest 
German Edition by πα Urwick, 
M.A, Edinburgh, Τὶ and T. Clark. 1886. 
4to. pp. 943. 38s. 


Grimm's Clavis has long been familiar to 
students as an invaluable help to the study 
of the New Testament. As Prof. Schiirer 
said (in 1878), ‘it is not only unquestionably 
the best among existing New Testament 
lexicons but is a work of the highest 
intrinsic merit... and ought to be re- 
garded by every student as one of the first 
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the end of the word than the natural place 
of the secondary accent, a battle ensued, and 
the result varied. 

To take a very few examples, the historic 
survived in ἑκατόν, ἐννέα, &c., in past partici- 
ples (λελοιπώς), stems in ys (δυσμενής), ἄς. On 
the other hand the secondary accent comes 
in ordinals (τέταρτος, against caturthas) in 
some numeral-attributives (δίπους, dvipad), in 
negative attributives (ἄνυδρος, anudras)—and 
a good many cases hardly classifiable. 

There is a good collection (p. 112 ἄς.) of 
words where the accentuation changed in 
historic times as τροπαῖον (old) τρόπαιον (new), 
ἐρῆμος and ἔρημος. Generally, but not 
always, the change works backward, as 
might be expected. Sometimes analogy 
operated, as in μωρός, later for μῶρος (Attic). 
There is also a list of words where double 
accentuation has been utilised for differentia- 
tion of meaning. 

Probably enough has been said to shew 
that this book deserves the attention of all 
who desire to understand the principles 
underlying the seeming mysteries of accent- 
uation. 

JouHN PEILE. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 


and most necessary requisites for the study 
of the New Testament, and consequently for 
the study of theology in generul.’ And, as 
Prof. Thayer truly says, any one who con- 
sults such articles as δίκαιος, κόσμος, πίστις 
or other important terms will find all the 
materials for a complete exposition of the 
biblical contents of these terms. Prof. Thayer 
has added largely to the value and utility of 
the work. First he has taken full account 
of the diversity of readings not only in 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf (as 
Grimm had partly done), but also of Tre- 
gelles and Westcott and Hort. It need not 
be pointed out how essential this is to the 
student. Thus under δευτερύπρωτος he not 
only mentions the critical evidence, but 
gives abundant references to the writers 
who discuss the question of its genuineness. 
Under πρεσβύτης again he does not fail to 
note the opinion which regards that word 
in Philem. 9 as = πρεσβευτής. Synonyms 
are briefly discussed ; and the renderings of 
the Revised Version are carefully noted. 
For the sake of those who desire to search 
further into what has been said of any 
particular word, references are given to the 
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best expositors German and English, The 
list of authors prefixed by no means ex- 
hausts these ; for instance we find Mr. 
McClellan’s Greek Testament and Dr. Field’s 
admirable Otiwm Norvicense have been con- 
sulted. The Appendix presents us with a 
series of most valuable lists, first, of post- 
Aristotelian words and significations (again 
subdivided according to date of occurrence) ; 
next, lists of ΤΙ words and signifi- 
cations ; and finally fourteen lists of words 
peculiar to individual writers of the New 
Testament. These lists will be found ex- 
tremely useful, but, as a caution against the 
misuse of them, Prof. Thayer very properly 
reminds us of the ‘monumental misjudg- 
ments committed by some who have made 
questions of authorship turn on vocabulary 
alone.’ It will be seen from this that 
Grimm’s Lexicon has become a veritable 
encyclopaedia of New Testament Greek. 
It may be added that of the 5420 words 
composing the vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment there are no less than 5260 of which 
every occurrence is noticed. 

CreMER’s Lexicon, as its name implies, 
does not aim at the same exhaustiveness. 
The author does not undertake to enter 
upon that part of the vocabulary for which 
the lexicons of Classical Greek suffice. He 
directs his attention to the expressions which 
are affected by ‘the language-moulding 
power of Christianity.’ The excellence of 
the work within these limits is so thoroughly 
appreciated by English students who have 
had the translation in their hands for 
several years that we need only refer to the 
new matter in the new edition. Not only 
have there been many alterations and addi- 
tions in the existing articles but 300 new 
articles have been added. All this additional 
matter has been brought together by the trans- 
lator in a supplemental volume of 323 pages. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
treatment of an important word in these 
two Lexicons. I select one which is not 
concerned in any theological controversy, 
the word μυστήριον. This word throughout 
the New Testament (except in the “Apo- 
calypse) has, it seems to me, but one meaning 
viz. something once hidden but now reves sled: 
as St. Paul expresses it in Rom. xvi. 25, 
what we may call truths of revelation. 
These are the ‘mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ which our Lord says it was given 
to the disciples to know; not ‘mysterious 
things,’ as Robinson (in his Zeaicon) has it. 
It is of these that St. Paul says, ‘if I know 
all mysteries and all knowledge...but have 
not love, I am nothing.’ 

NO. IV. VOL I. 
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Grimm gives μυστήριον these three 
senses, (1) a hidden or secret thing not 
obvious to the understanding, (2) a hidden 
purpose or counsel, (5) the mystic or hidden 
sense. With the exception of Eph. v. 32 
all the passages referred to the last head 
are in the Apocalypse. To the second head 
he refers all the rest except two. His 
exposition is in general very good but I 
can see no good reason for including ‘ pur- 
pose’ in the meaning of the word, The fact 
that it is often applied to Divine purposes 
does not justify our including this idea in 
its signification. But letting this pass, we 
come to the two passages referred to the 
first head, viz. 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 2. In the 
latter passage St. Paul says of the man who 
speaks with a tongue but is not understood 
‘howbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries.’ 
This is generally taken to mean ‘he is utter- 
ing things unintelligible’ (so Bretschneider 
in his Lexicon). This would be mere tauto- 
logy of the worst kind, repeating in an 
obscure form what had just been said quite 
clearly οὐδεὶς yap ἀκούει. If these words 
followed, instead of preceding, the interpre- 
tation might be tolerable. Again the 
meaning thus assigned to μυστήριον is too 
remote from its usual sense, especially in 
St. Paul, to be admitted without necessity. 
But there is no necessity ; the usual meaning 
suits the context perfectly. ‘He speaketh 
not unto men but unto God, for no man 
understands him, although I admit that he 
is with his spirit uttering profound truths.’ 
Thus the words supply just that delicate 
softening of οὐδεὶς yap ἀκούει Which is charac- 
teristically Pauline. We have an exact 
parallel in: ‘thou verily givest thanks well, 
but the other is not edified.’ The otherexample 
of the SEG COS ‘hidden or secret thing,’ 
viz. 1 Cor. xiii, 2, has been already quoted, 
and there is certainly no reason for assigning 
the word an unusual signification in that 
passage. There appears to be more reason 
for separating Eph. v. 32, which Grimm 
refers to the third head, yet there too I 
think the usual signification gives not only 
a good but a better sense : τὸ μυστήριον τοῦτο 
μέγα ἐστίν, ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω εἰς Χριστὸν καὶ εἰς τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν, 1.6. ‘this truth is an important 
one, 1 mean in reference to Christ and 
His Church, not in reference to marriage.’ 
It is surely the statement about Christ that 
is μέγα, not the hidden sense of the text 
cited. Even if St. Paul had not used the 
word elsewhere, we should not think it 
Pauline to talk about deep mystic senses. 
The English version of this verse is particu- 
larly misleading. It is hard for the English 
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reader in any case to keep clear of the 
association of the word mystery with what 
is ‘mysterious,’ but the adjective ‘great’ 

here makes it impossible. A ‘great mystery’ 
can only mean in English something of 
which the mysteriousness is great. Now 
the Greek péya cannot possibly have this 
meaning. The Revised Version corrects the 
grammatical error of the Authorised Version, 
but retains the misleading use of the word 
‘great.’ Cremer gives as the signification of 
μυστήριον (1) a knowledge of hidden things, 
(2) that which is withdrawn from knowledge, 
which is hidden as the object, of Divine revela- 
tion. Eph. vi. 19 γνωρίσαι τὸ μ. τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
he refers to the former head, and Eph. i. 9 
γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μ. τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ to the 
latter. It is hard to see the ground of this 
distinction. 

Again the word κατείδωλον furnishes a 
good instance of the difference between 
Grimm’s and Cremer’s mode of treatment. 
Cremer interprets it ‘ wholly given up to the 
worship of false gods.’ It seems to us that St. 
Paul’s speech would suffer if we e suppose that 
he meant the word to convey this idea. It is 
certain that his hearers would not so under- 
stand it. Grimm’s simple ‘full of idols’ is 
on every account preferable. 

Under εὐτραπελία Grimm refers to Aristo- 
tle as giving the word a milder sense than 
St. Paul (} ἢ. Nic. ii. 7, 13); and Prof, 
aan quotes the definition given (1 λεέ. 11. 

2, 16) πεπαιδευμένη ὕβρις. But it is worth 
nen that in another place (/th. iv. 8, 4) 
Aristotle expressly states that the word was 
commonly applied to what was properly 
βωμολοχία. The words are: ἐπιπολάζοντος δὲ 
τοῦ γελοίου, καὶ τῶν πλείστων χαιρόντων TH 
παιδιᾷ καὶ τῷ σκώπτειν μᾶλλον ἢ δεῖ, καὶ ct 
βωμολόχοι εὐτράπελοι προσαγορεύονται ὡς χαρί- 
evres. Time would naturally confirm this 
use of the word ; so that St. Paul’s condem- 

nation of εὐτραπελία is fully accounted for. 

We may be permitted to question a dis- 
tinction drawn by Grimm between ἀκούειν 
φωνῆς and ἀκούειν φωνήν. The former according 
to him means ‘ to perceive the distinct words 
of a voice.’ Now the most important pass- 
ages bearing on this distinction are Acts ix. 
4, 7 and xxii. 7, 9. Inix. 4 we are told 
that Saul ‘heard a voice saying’ (acc.), in 
xxii. 7 he himself says ‘I heard a voice 
saying’ (gen.). Here the expressions seem 
to be synonymous; but now consider what 
is said of his companions. In ix. 7 they 
‘heard the voice’ (gen.), whereas in xxii. 9 
they ‘heard not the voice’ (acc.). We can 
imagine a writer reconciling these passages 
by a distinction the reverse of Grimm’s; we 
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do not see how his distinction can be upheld. 
Under θριαμβεύω, Grimm (with the older 
commentators) assigns to this verb a causa- 
tive signification in 2 Cor. ii. 14. Prof. 
Thayer refers the reader to Meyer and Light- 
foot as rejecting this sense (as the Revisers 
also have done). Field dismisses all reference 
to the Roman triumph in this place, and 
renders ‘which always maketh a show (or 
spectacle) of us,’ what is usually considered 
a disgrace being here gloried in. This is 
the view taken by Chrysostom and Theo- 


doret: τουτέστι, τῷ πᾶσι ποιοῦντι περιφανεῖς, 
Chrys. ; τῇδε κἀκεῖσε περιάγει, δήλους ἡμᾶς 


ἅπασιν erodes wv, Theod. 

On the use of χωρέω in John vill. 37 
Dr. Field again gives valuable assistance by 
producing from Alciphron’s /pistles a passage 
in which the verb is used in a way exactly 
parallel with St. John’s use of it here, viz. 
= ‘locum habere.’ “ A parasite having been 
stuffed to excess by his entertainers was 
met on his way home by Acesilaus the 
physician who ... administered a powerful 
emetic, the effect of which the parasite 
himself thus describes: ‘ What vessels, 
λέβητας, πιθάκνας, ἀμίδας did I fill with what 
I threw up! So that the doctor himself 
wondered ποῦ καὶ τίνα τρόπον ἐχώρησε τοσοῦτον 
ὃ τῶν βρωμάτων φορυτός.᾽ " This note is 
referred to by Prof. Thayer. 

Under περπερεύομαι Grimm, referring to 
Οἷς. ad Att. i. 14 where the compound 
ἐμπερπερεύεσθαι occurs, states that it is there 
used ‘of adulation, employing rhetorical 
embeliishments in extolling another exces- 
sively.’ This is erroneous ; the meaning in 
Cicero is very close to that of the simple 
verb in St. Paul. ‘ Ego autem ipse, Dii boni 
quo modo ἐνεπερπερευσάμην novo auditori 
Pompeio!’ Cicero himself states what the 
subject of his speech was; not adulation 
of Pompey but ‘de gravitate ordinis, de 
equestri concordia, de consensione Italiae, de 
intermortuis reliquiis conjurationis, de vili- 
tate, de otio.’ 

My last remark shall be on κατοπτριζόμενοι 
in 2 Cor. iii. 18 explained by Grimm (as by 
most) ‘ beholding as in a mirror.’ It is not 
easy to see how the verb can have this 
sense. κατοπτρίζων in Plutarch ' (De Placitis 
Phil. 3, 5, 11) means ‘mirroring,’ not as 
‘showing in a mirror’ but ‘showing by 
reflection.’ The middle voice accordingly 
means to ‘reflect oneself in a mirror’ which 


1 [Ipw εἶναι] ἀνάκλασιν ἀπὸ νέφους πυκνοῦ τῆς 
ἡλιακῆς περιφεγγείας, καταντικρὺ δὲ τοῦ κατοπτρί- 
ὥντος αὑτὸ ἀστέρος διαπαντὸς ἵστασθαι. Grimm 
ought to have indicated that he was not quoting the 
actual words. 
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no doubt is practically to look at oneself, 
but it is the reflection not the looking that 
the verb expresses. Following the same 
line of thought the word in 2 Cor. ii. 18 
with the object τὴν δόξαν τοῦ Kupiov may 
very naturally mean ‘ mirroring in ourselves,’ 
‘reflecting.’ (So the Revised Version). The 
ordinary interpretation ‘to behold as in a 
mirror’ seems to involve a rather violent 
forcing of the usual sense of the verb. 

Prof. Thayer frequently adds to our know- 
ledge of rare words. Thus for ἀνεμέζω, which 
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Grimm stated was only found (besides Jas, 
i. 6) in the Schol. on Hom. Od. xii. 336, 
Prof. Thayer gives two other references. For 
δαιμονιώδης, for which Grimm had given no 
authority except St. James, he gives refer- 
ences to the Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. 295 
and to Ps. xc. 6 (Sym.). This tracking of 
rare New Testament words in the Scholiasts 
has a considerable interest, as the Scholiasts 
may be supposed to reflect more of the later 
colloquial use than classical authors. 
T. K. Asgort. 





ARNOLD’S SECOND PUNIC WAR. 


The Second Punic War: being chapters of 
the History of Rome, by the late THomas 
ARNOLD, D.D., edited by W. T. ARNoLp, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Arnotp’s edition of this grandfather’s 
history of the Second Punic War, or more 
exactly, of the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, 
is a work not only of piety, but also of 
judgment, diligence, and sound scholarship. 
The third volume of Arnold’s History of 
Rome was long ago pronounced the best 
written volume in the English language. 
The judgment was a rash one ; for an order of 
merit is not so easily established ; but if we 
are to resort to the latest Cambridge fashion 
of a liberal use of brackets, there is no 
doubt that it is to be placed in the first 
bracket of the first class; and the bracket 
will be a small one. Here for the first time 
Arnold was free from the undue fascination 
of Niebuhr’s overmastering genius; and at 
the same time he allowed fuller play to his 
artistic feeling as to style and arrangement. 
The result is that, as Dr. Freeman puts it, 
‘the narrative even of Mommsen seems cold 
and tame after that of Arnold’ : and how far 
the latter is superior in moral elevation the 
dullest of readers cannot fail to perceive. 
It is a real service to have rendered this 
splendid fragment more accessible to school- 
boys and to undergraduates ; while many a 
teacher, especially, but by no means solely, 
those to whom great libraries are not ac- 
cessible, will be thankful for the thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Arnold has given in 
seventy pages of closely printed notes the 
latest results of the investigations which 
Continental scholars have been making in- 
dustriously for the last forty years into the 
numerous difficulties of this most interesting 


and important period. The text has been 
carefully revised with the aid of the author’s 
MS., and the references have throughout 
been verified, corrected, and in many cases 
adapted to recent critical editions. The 
eight maps which have been supplied are, 
with one exception, simply delightful in their 
accuracy and beauty of execution. The ex- 
ception is unfortunately an important one. 
In the one which contains two plans of the 
battle of Cannae, the course of the river and 
the situation of the mountains are repre- 
sented so differently in the two plans, that 
even allowing for the difference of scale (in 
itself unfortunate) it is hardly possible to 
conceive them clearly or consistently. The 
former is reduced from Vincent's Aélas ; the 
source of the other is not stated; and Mr. 
Arnold gives no indication which is to be 
taken as the more authoritative. But the 
vexed question of the position of the Roman 
and the Carthaginian camps turns very 
largely, as Mr. Arnold admits, on topo- 
graphical considerations. The question is of 
the more importance because the all but 
universal opinion at present is that Dr. 
Arnold was mistaken in the position that he 
assigned to the two armies. The editor does 
not defend him with any confidence, but 
justly points out that, if he was in error, both 
Livy and Polybius must have been in error 
likewise. I believe that there is at present 
no satisfactory large-scale map of this part 
of Italy ; but we may hope that this want 
will be removed before long, and that so we 
shall have more definite guidance in a later 
edition, 

Of the editor’s own notes the most im- 
portant are (A) in which he collects over- 
whelming evidence as to the untrustworthi- 
ness of Polybius as a geographer, thus estab- 
lishing brilliantly Dr. Arnold’s insight in 
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holding a view in his time, and long since, 
highly unfashionable: (4) in which he dis- 
cusses the well-worn question of the pass by 
which Hannibal crossed the Alps, and sums 
up tellingly in favour of Mr. Freshtield’s 
contention that it was the Col d’Argentiére : 
(ΟἹ a discussion of the site of the battle of 
the Trebia, which proves that Mommsen’s 
characteristic ‘indisputable’ is out of place: 
(D) an entirely new discussion of the route 
by which Hannibal crossed the Apennines : 
(£) a comparison of the accounts by Polybius 
and by Livy of the battle of Thrasymenus, 
in which no definite conclusion is arrived at : 


Des Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte. 
bearbeitet von PAUL 
Supplementband v. 3.) 


Mitgetheilt und 
ScHWENKE. (Philologus: 


Att those who busy themselves with Ciceronian 
studies owe gratitude to the editor for having per- 
formed this laborious and to a great extent thankless 
task. So long as it was known that a manuscript in 
the Vatican, reputed to be of the ninth century, and 
containing extracts from a number of Cicero’s works, 
remained uncollated, scholars would have continued 
to spend time in partial inspections of it. It was 
thus well that a complete collation should be printed 
once for all. But after making a careful examination 
of a considerable portion of the readings now pub- 
lished, it seems to me unlikely that they will prove 
to be of any considerable importance for the constitu- 
tion of the text of Cicero. 

Dr. Schwenke opens his work with a description of 
the MS. which might well have been more detailed. 
Fora fuller account of it he refers to an article in 
Italian by Narducci, which will be difficult of access 
to many readers. It is unfortunate that this full and 
careful collation of the MS. should not be aeccom- 
ie by a statement of the particulars which have 
ed to the determination of its age. Assuming it to 
be of the ninth century (after Nardueci) Dr. Schwenke 
discusses in an interesting way the problem of its 
origin, and points out what light it throws on the 
constitution of the library to which the presbyter 
Hadoardus had access. Much information is also 
collected to show what books other libraries of the 
same age contained. Indeed the real interest of these 
excerpts lies not so. much in their bearing upon 
Ciceronian criticism, as in the hints they afford con- 
cerning the state of culture in the age when they 
were compiled, 

The compiler’s name, Hadoardus, is given in a 
prefatory set of verses explaining the origin of the 
work. The lines are in respect of their Latinity and 
prosody very odious, even for the time at which they 
were written. At many points it is well nigh im- 
possible to extract any sense from them. That the 
compiler can have understood the extracts which he 
made is an impossibility ; for that very reason, there- 
fore, he copied them from the MSS. at hand with 
remarkable fidelity on the whole. Besides the ex- 
cerpts from Cicero, there are passages from Sallust, 
Macrobius, and Martianus Capella, not given by 
Schwenke (except in a few instances where they are 
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and (47) a discussion of Hannibal s march on 
Rome in B.c. 211. But in almost all the 
others some interesting point is raised and 
discussed with thoroughuess. 

This new edition may fairly be said to be 
indispensable to any tolerable school library. 
It is a pity that it could not be published at 
half the price now set upon it. Then it 
might have been added that a wrong is done 
to every schoolboy who is reading any book 
of the favourite third decade of Livy, and 
who does not possess it as his own, 


A. 5. WILKINS. 


interwoven with the Ciceronian passages). In the 
introductory verses the worthy presbyter gives ex- 
pression to the uneasiness ΕΙΣ he felt in using 
works by authors who had no part in the holy faith, 
and whom he well knew to have been assigned their 
place within the ramparts of Gehenna. All the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero are excerpted, with the 
exception of the Academia Posteriora and the De 
Republica; though the Somnium Scipionis was known 
to Hadoardus through Macrobius. Outside the philo- 
sophical works, only the De Oratore is quoted. When- 
ever any portion of a Ciceronian work not contained 
in our existing MSS. of Cicero is given, it has not 
been taken directly from Cicero, but is an extract 
from some other writer; thus a fragment of the 
De Fato comes from Servius, and one or two of 
the Hortensius from Augustine. The passages ex- 
cerpted are classed roughly under heads: such as 
‘Incipit de divina natura colletio (sic) quaedam 
secundum Tullium Ciceronem ceterosque philo- 
sophos ab ipso commemoratos ;’ and ‘De natura 
humana maximeque secundum corporalem essentiam.’ 
Not unfrequently the same passage comes under more 
than one Feadine. Sometimes the rough edges of 
the extracts, so to speak, are smoothed away by 
Hadoardus, so as to render the transition from one to 
the other less jolting; but he did not understand 
them sufficiently well to attempt weavmg them into 
a continuous exposition. They remain, in fact, as he 
indicates, a ‘collectio.’ Sometimes in the body of 
the extracts phrases appropriate enough as they stood 
in Cicero, but strange when the context was broken, 
were changed ; but very often no attempt at altera- 
tion was made, and ¢.g. personal pronouns were left 
without any indication of the persons to whom they 
originally referred. Hadoardus did not like the 
names of Greek philosophers ; where they occurred 
in his books he often removed them, substituting 
quidam or something of the kind; but in this matter 
too his usage was capricious, Changes on religious 
grounds ure much less common than was to be ex- 
pected. The plural of deus, however, is nearly 
always altered to the singular. He is not shocked 
by the philosophic scepticism of the Lucullus ; pos- 
sibly because that had been consecrated to sacred 
uses by Arnobius and other Christian writers. Not 
often does Hadoardus make a change in order to 
remove what he felt to be a difficulty. When he 
does so, he sometimes brings about strange readings ; 
thus in Lucullus, § 38, ‘qui enim quid percipit, 
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adsentitur statim,’ he alters quid to nihil, thinking 
that Cicero meant, ‘the man who is without sense 
gives a hasty assent.’ 

The readings of the Hadoardus MS. have been 
supplied to Dr. Schwenke by others; but he has 
himself inspected anew the readings of Ciceronian 
MSS. of the first importance in passages quoted by 
Hadoardus. This portion of the work deserves espe- 
cial praise. Indeed the labour expended upon the 
publication has been immense, and merits warm 
recognition, On some future occasion I may draw 
attention to some details arising out of Dr. Schwenke’s 
collations.—J. S. ἈΕῚ. 


Cicero de Senectute, edited by L. Huxuny, B.A. 
Part I.—Introduction and Text. Part I1.—Notes. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s, 


Tus edition has some merit of arrangement. The 
text and the notes are in separate volumes, an obvious 
advantage for school purposes ; and there is a useful 
© Index of Persons,’ which will save reference to the 
Classical dictionary. Here our praise must end, 
The notes are much the sort of thing which might 
be expected from a cleverish school-boy in an unseen 
paper. They are given where they are not wanted, 
omitted where they are wanted, and they contain ele- 
mentary blunders on points correctly explained by 
former editors. In p. 28, 1. 29, if any note were 
given on the words coagmentavit, conglutinavit, 
it should have been for the purpose of explaining 
the metaphor contained in them, not simply to 
give the equivalents ‘combined,’ ‘compounded,’ 
the latter of which is moreover inconsistent 
with the words that follow, omnis conglutinatio 
recens aegre, invcterata facile divellitur. p. 6, 20, 
chiasmus is explained as ‘ gaping,’ Mr. Huxley evi- 
dently connecting it, not with x7, but with yaivw, 
χάσμα. p. 16, 15, the idiom nwne cum maxime is 
misunderstood. p. 21, 19, gumentum is said to be 
contracted from jugumentum. 15, 29, dissolutos 
senes is translated ‘broken-down’ old men. 24, 32, 
Cicero says there was an interval of forty-six years 
between the first and sixth consulship of Corvinus, 
ite quantum spatium aetatis majores ad senectutis 
initium esse volucrunt, tantus illi cursus honorum 
fuit, referring of course to the fact that after forty- 
six a man was classed as sentor. Mr. Huxley says, 
‘his publie life had lasted as many years as would 
bring a man to senectus, 1.6. sixty,’ and leaves it to 
his reader to reconcile this with the statement of 
Cicero. p. 23, 20, wt in gratiam cum voluptate 
redeamus (to make up our quarrel with pleasure) is 
rendered by the following lucid sentence ‘so that we 
are restored at last to favour with pleasure to our- 
selves.’ p. 29, 11, on hoe meditatum ab adulescentia 
debet esse (we must con this from our youth), we have 
the note ‘by the persons included in adulescentia.’ 
p. 27, 31, in the sentence neque enim histrioni ut 
placeat peragenda fubula est (an actor does not need 
to finish the play in order to secure approval), wt 
placeat is turned ‘at his own pleasure.’ 25, 20, 
superior aetas fructus vapit auctoritatis extremos (re- 
ceives the reward of influence at last), Mr. Huxley 
translates extremos ‘to the full’; with which may 
be compared his version of spatio supremo, ‘in the 
most glorious race’ (p. 8, 13). It is unnecessary to 
give further specimens. The book is one which 
should never have been printed, first because the 
ground was already preoccupied by Mr. Reid's ex- 
cellent edition, secondly because the editor has taken 
no pains to fit himself for the work. It is not 
creditable to the management of the Clarendon press 
that such a book should have received the stamp of 
its imprimatur. 
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THREE LEXICONS TO CAESAR. 


Lexikon zu den Schriften Casars und seiner Fortsetzer 
mit Angabe simtlicher Stellen von H. MERGUET, 
Jena, Gustav Fischer. 1886. 4to, pp. iv, 1138, 
and 4 pages of corrections and additions. 55 Mk. 


Tus lexicon is a companion to the author’s well- 
known lexicon to Cicero’s speeches in four volumes. 
It aims at the same absolute completeness, 6.4. the 
article οὐ fills 384 columns. In many respects it is an 
advantage to have the latinity of Caesar and his con- 
tinuators collected in one alphabet ; Merguet’s lexicon 
alone of the three rivals can boast of this advantage. 
In regard to the text, Merguet follows Nipperdey 
throughout, not recording various readings or con- 
jectures. The arrangement, according to syntactical 
construction, not according to signification, is for 
rapid reference convenient, but has its disadvantages. 
It is to be regretted that the references are to 
chapters, not to paragraphs. 


Lexicon Cacsarianum confecit H. Mrusry. Berlin, 
H. Weber. fase. i—vii, col. 1—1344 (A —FUGA). 
1884—1886. 2M. 40 Pf. per part. 


Tuis lexicon confines itself to Caesar’s own writings ; 
it contains proper names, which are treated as in 
Orelli’s onomasticon to Cicero; it gives various 
readings and emendations; the editor himself has 
made valuable grammatical collections, e.g. on 
Caesar’s use of a and ad; on the use of ac before dif- 
ferent letters. It is generally agreed by critics that 
this lexicon is ¢he lexicon to Caesar. 


Lexicon Caesarianum composuerunt RUDOLFUS MENGE 
et SIEGMUNDUS Preuss. Leipzig, Teubner. fase. 
i, ii, 1885-6. 4to. col. 1-256. 1 Μ. 60 Pf. each 
part. 


TuIs is the cheapest and most concise of the three 
lexicons. In plan and appearance it resembles the 
Lexicon Tacitewm of Gerber and Greef, with which it 
ranges in size. Brevity is secured by giving in many 
cases bare references, not the full context. Various 
readings are recorded. The type is smaller than in 
Merguet and Meusel, and abbreviations save space, 
so that fasc. 1 in 128 columus comes down to capillus, 
which stands on col. 444 in Meusel, and on p. 132 
(= col. 263) in Merguet. 

A necessary supplement to both Meusel and Menge- 
Preuss is 


Vollstindiges Lexikon zu den pseudocisarianischen 
Schriftwerken. Von SteGMuND Preuss. J Teil: 
bell. Gall. 8 und bell. Alex. II Teil: bell. Afr. und 
Hisp. Erlangen, Deichert. 1884. 8vo. pp. 433. 
8 Mk. 


As the two parts have separate alphabets, Merguet 
has a very decided claim to preference on those who 
wish to learn briefly the whole evidence on any word 
contained in the corpus Caesarianum. 

Holder also in 1882 added a complete index to his 
edition of Caesar’s Gallie war ; and Leopold Vielhaber 
long since spent much labour on a lexicon to Caesar. 
It is greatly to be regretted that so much energy has 
been absorbed in rival services to one author, while 
the greater part of Cicero, both Senecas, Quintilian’s 
declamations, Petronius, and many other store-houses 
of Latinity, have had little or nothing done for them. 
Teubner announced a lexicon Lucretianum by Woltjer 
as preparing in 1882, and in the same year Edm. 
Hauler appended to his Terentiana (Vienna, Hoelder) 
a specimen of a lexicon, which is to contain parallels 
from Plautus and other comic poets, Latin and Greek. 
May they soon appear and find many imitators. 
—Joun E. B, Mayor, 
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[Since the above was in type, part III of the lexicon 
of Menge and Preuss (to eruptio) and part VIII (to 
Hyrrus, corapleting vol. 1) of that of Meusel, have 
appeared. ] 


Livy. Books V, VI, and VII, with “introduction 
and notes by A. R. CLUER ; second edition, revised 
by P. E. Marueson (Clarendon Press Series) 
1887. 5s. 


THIs is an enlarged and revised edition of Mr. 
Cluer's book published in 1881. The additions con- 
sist of (1) An excursus on the style of Livy. In this, 
under the three heads of ‘general arrangement,’ 
‘ornaments of style,’ and ‘use of particular forms,’ 
Mr. Matheson has given a sound and full account of 
the main peculiarities of Livy’s language, as ex- 
emplified in these books. A valuable portion of the 
excursus is an excellent classified list of metaphors. 
(2) A note on the Roman army at this period, after 
Marquardt. (3) A useful map of Central Italy. 
(4) An analysis prefixed to each chapter of the text. 
(5) Additions to the notes, ¢.g., in J. 1, on Comitia, 
in vi. 41, 10, on Patres auctores fiunt, in vi. 41, 10 
on Al hercule. The character of these additions, 
which are chiefly historical, makes one regret that 
they are not more extensive. (6) A good index, to 
some extent supplementing the notes. 

In revision proper Mr. Matheson has confined him- 
self to correcting some errors in Mr. Cluer’s book, as 
in the notes on At enim, which Mr. Cluer apparently 
mistook for sed enim, on Antesignuni, wrongly ex- 
plained by Mr. Cluer, and in others, One or two 
elrors appear to have been passed over, as signa con- 
vertit, ‘leads his troops,’ which seems a loose trans- 
lation. It is a pity that Mr. Matheson has not re- 
vised or remodelled the notes more extensively. 
There are a number of fragments of translation, of 
which it is difficult to see the utility, such as, tantum 
abest ut. . . ut, ‘so far from. . . that’ (this occurs 
three times), ratio haberetur, ‘regard should be had,’ 
ducibus captivis, ‘guided by the prisoners,’ &c., &e. 
These might well have been excised (stereotyping 
permitting), and the room so gained advantageously 
occupied by additional notes, as, for example, on the 
origin of the Roman Drama (vii. 2), and on jus 
gentium (Vv. 36, 6). Notes on these and other similar 
points from Mr. Matheson would clearly have been 
very useful, while references to Teuffel’s Rom. Lit. 
and Maine's Ancient Law, are not practically of much 
use to schoolboys, or even to most undergraduates. 
On the other hand some pieces of translation might 
well have been supplemented or superseded by expla- 
nations. Utique, ‘decidedly,’ ultro offerrent (which 
by the way should be se wltro offerrent) ‘ openly faced,’ 
may enable a boy to translate the phrases, but will 
not instruct him much. 

Looking at the book as a whole, however, Mr. 
Matheson may certainly be said to have improved 
Mr. Cluer’s book into a sound and very useful school 
and college edition. 

H. M. ΞΤΕΈΡΠΕΝΒΟΝ, 


Methods of Historical Study, and Chief Periods of 
European History. By Eowanp A, FREEMAN, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. 1886. 105, 6d. 


Tuese volumes form two introductory courses of 
lectures delivered by Professor Freeman at Oxford, and 
forming, together with a minute study of Gregory of 
Tours and Paulus Diaconus, his first year's work in 
the Chair of Modern History. 

The earlier course sets forth the propaedeutic of 
Historical Study, its relations to cognate or sub- 
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sidiary sciences, and its methods and instruments of 
investigation. Amid much in these lectures which 
is of only secondary importance, that which deals 
with ‘original authorities’ is especially worthy of 
study. Compared with the critical thoroughness 
with which original authorities are treated, the 
lecture on subsidiary authorities is a little dis- 
appointing. Professor Freeman indeed recognises 
the importance of inscriptions and coins, but in 
insisting that their province is merely to illustrate, 
explain, and correct, he seems hardly to appreciate 
as highly as it deserves the very large amount of 
positive and original information which epigraphy 
has furnished for the Roman empire of the first 
three centuries. At least the examples which are 
given are not the most striking which might have 
been selected, and one would gladly exchange the 
whole of the lecture on Modern Historians for a 
fuller treatment of the uses and methods of epi- 
graphical evidence. 

In the second course of lectures Professor Freeman is 
at his best. He is using his instruments instead of 
explaining their construction, and the perhaps too 
sustained rhetoric of the earlier volume is less notice- 
able amid the wonderful fertility and aptness of 
illustration which is nowhere more marked than 
here. The abiding influence of Rome on European 
History is illustrated in its rise, its headship, 
its material but not moral decline, and its ultimate 
disappearance. Of course, as Professor Freeman 
observes, the division of European History into 
periods is partly arbitrary, but surely, if it is to 
centre round the power of Rome, the first three 
centuries of the empire deserve somewhat greater 
prominence than is here assigned to them. While 
the lecture on the Headship of Rome practically ends 
with Julius Caesar, the next passes on at once to the 
universal citizenship granted by Caracalla. And yet 
in the interval thus left two of the most important 
factors of the succeeding age were evolved —the 
Romanisation of the west, and the successive steps 
towards the administrative unity of the whole. 
Neither of them had really commenced at the 
accession of Augustus ; both were well on their way 
towards completion when ‘Rome became merged in 
Romania.’ Briefly as the periods selected are neces- 
sarily sketched, and concentrated as the point of view 
is on Rome’s oecumenical position, a few felicitous 
phrases often light up a whole epoch. That ‘the 
mission of the Greek race was to be the teachers, the 
lights, the beacons of mankind, but not their rulers,’ 
is no less true than epigrammatic ; while the descrip- 
tion of the zones within zones of Hellenic culture 
ranging from the old Hellas to the Greek court 
varnish of the Parthian kings sums up the intellectual 
characteristics of five centuries. The two lectures on 
‘Rome the Head of Europe’ and ‘Rome and the New 
Nations’ will well repay the most careful study. 
Especially striking is the comparison between the 
gradual building up of the Roman power and its 

radual falling away. The same stages of alliance, 
Rerintahip and dependence are seen in both, ‘but in 
the one case alliance is a decent name for subjection 
which the time has not yet come to press to an 
extreme point, while in the other it is a decent name 
for independence which the time has not yet come 
formally to acknowledge.’ The essay on Greek Cities 
under Roman Rule which is added to the volume is 
perhaps deprived of some of its importance by 

fommsen’'s brilliant chapter on ‘Greek Europe’ 
in his new volume, where the same subject is 
treated in a more exhaustive and systematic way. 


6. Harpy. 
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Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution of Uni- 
wersities, with a Survey of Medieval Education, 
A.D. 200-1350, by S. S. LAuntn, A.M., Professor 
of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1886. Pp. v.—xii. ; 298. 6s. 

In publishing fifteen lectures which the fulness of 
his programme has not permitted him to deliver to 
his class, Mr. Laurie has given a practical example 
of that intellectual productiveness which, as he sets 
himself to show, is the true moral end of academical 
endowments. 

The book is addressed chiefly to schoolmasters in- 
terested in educational origins. It occupies a place 
somewhat similar to that taken by Prof. H. Malden’s 
smaller book half a century ago ; and, like Peacock’s 
Observations on the Cambridge Statutes, it may 
stimulate an interest in scholastic institutions from a 
practical point of view. 

Lectures I.—IV. only (or portions of them) fall 
properly within the scope of this Review. In these 
the author sketches briefly the academic position of 
Athens, the collegiate education in Alexandria, and 
the more systematic organization of Rome. He 
shows how the Christian Church took up the torch 
just when the Romano-Hellenie educational system 
had lost all moral vitality, and when there was no 
faculty with sufficient energy to hold it, excepting 
that of jurisprudence (pp. 9, 19), which apparently 
he does not think to be very trustworthy for keeping 
alive the flame of science (p. 2522). He discusses 
the attitude of the Fathers towards ‘Humanity,’ 
and their differences of opinion on the subject. In 
this connexion Jerome’s letter to Magnus (Zp. 83 
or 84) ascribed to 397, the very year before a council 
of Karthage gave a decision on the matter, might 
have been thought worthy of notice. After the rise 
of the schools of Cassian and Benedict, where some- 
times the Greek triviwm was pursued within the 
narrowed range of monastic limitations, we come to 
the Irish schools, and so to Theodore of Tarsus, 
Alcuin, and Bede, and to the schools under Bishops 
and Chancellors of Cathedrals. 

Here the reader will probably be encouraged to 
turn to the special work of Mr. Mullinger on the 
Schools of Charles the Great, as, later on, to his 
larger History of Cambridge. 

When Prof. Laurie speaks of the ‘Greek’ period 
at St. Gall as ‘short-lived,’ he is presumably correct ; 
but it may be worth while to notice the curious sur- 
vival of the Greek language in their early tenth 
century Notkerian troper (No. 484) which was exhi- 
bited in the gallery of the Albert Hall in 1885, and 
is described in Mr. Weale’s Music Loan Exhibition 
catalogue. 

We must not here follow beyond our limits to the 
School of Salerne (who, by the way, wrote better 
verse than to call themselves tota schola Salerni), 
Paris, Bologna, and Prague ; nor yet to Oxford and 
Cambridge. When Mr. Laurie issues the second 
edition which he contemplates, he will, I hope, add 
a list of universities down to the present time 
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arranged in the sequence of centuries, inserting such 
dates as to royal or papal recognition, &c., as have a 
documentary basis. A short index, though not very 
necessary in a book of this size, would serve to bring 
out one of its features (which has a certain interest to 
our readers) the definitions or etymologies of such 
terms as baccalaureus, determinare, universitas. On 
cursorie he ventures an independent suggestion. 

Cur. Worpswortu. 


A Course of Modern Greek, οὐ the Greek Language of 
the Present Day. By D. Zompoiimes, Ph.D. 
Part I., Elementary Method. Williams and 


Norgate. 5s. 


Tuts little volume is the first of a promised series of 
four, which, when completed, will probably form a 
Modern Greek Course of considerable thoroughness. 
Mr. Zompolides tells us in his preface, that he has 
followed a new and independent plan, in so far as he 
has arranged his material according to standard An- 
cient Greek grammars, while he has endeavoured to 
represent every form of the Modern Greek language 
always in comparison with the Ancient Greek. The 
latter aim, it would seem, might in several cases have 
been more fully carried out. In remarking on the 
history of the language- Mr. Zompolides fixes the date 
for the beginning of its present structure at about the 
commencement of the eleventh century A.D.; a 
question which admits of a variety of opinions. 

This introductory volume is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the pronunciation. Com- 
menting shortly on the vexed question of accents 
Mr. Zompolides says: ‘It is an empty philological 
speculation to contend that the quantitative prosody 
does not congrue (?) or does not exist together with 
the accentual prosody, because one forgets the uniting 
medium of both, viz. music, which in ancient times 
was and will always be the anima (7 ψυχὴ) of 
poetry.’ 

The second division treats of the Accidence, 
beginning with the verb. It seems a pity that the 
ancient form of the Infinitive, which is frequently 
used at the present day, and is found in the gram- 
mars of the national schools of Greece, should be 
bracketed as Ancient Greek only. Also in the verbs 
in μι the original forms, as sometimes, even though 
rarely used, might advisedly be given as well as the 
modern ones. 

The third division, consisting of vocabularies, and 
exercises from English into Greek and Greek into 
English, is well suited to assist the student in 
rapidly acquiring the language. At the conclusion 
a few letters are given as specimens of the epistolary 
style, but there is a want of number and variety, 
a defect it would be well to correct in a future 
edition. 

The whole book is simple in its arrangements and 
practical for non-classical students ; and is sufficient 
to guide the classical student to a rapid knowledge of 
the language as now spoken. 

M. C. DAwEs. 
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CARMEN SAECULARE GRAECE REDDITUM. 





Νίκη νικήφορος. 





Φφ ο , ’ > 9 4 esd ’ 4 
εἶδον δεκάκις πέντ᾽ ἐνιαυτοὶ poda φοινίσσοντα μαραίνειν, 
aN “ an 
πίπτειν εἶδον στάχυν ὡσαύτως ἀνθηράν, ἐξ ὅτου ἡμῖν 
“-“ ~ “ ~ ? ,ὔ 
νωμᾷ σκῆπτρον σφαῖράν τε λαβοῦσ᾽ ἡ πολύτιμος βασίλεια. 
> 4 ᾿ 
τίνα γαρ μύθοις, τίν᾽ ἐν ἱστορίαις οὕτως ἀγαθήν τε φίλην τε 
r 9 cal ΄“΄ 
ὡς τὴν ἡμῶν βασιλεύουσαν, τὴν ᾿Ινδοῖς πᾶσι σεβαστὴν, 
΄ ” > \ , 2 Ν ey? ν > , 
εὕροις dv; ἐπεὶ προγόνων οὐδεὶς ὧδ᾽ ἄξιος ἐστεφανώθη, 
Ὁ τύσον 7101 ) é διαδή εἰ νῦν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀφῖκται 
ᾧ τόσον ἤδη χρόνον ἔκτηται διαδήματι: νῦν ρ ; 
τέλος οἰωνῶν μετὰ χρηστοτάτων πολλῇ θ᾽ ἅμα πλουθυγιείᾳ. 
πεντηκοστὸν πολύκαρπον ἔτος, καὶ συγχαίρουσι πολῖται. 
> > ΄ 
ἄνομον γὰρ ἄπεστ᾽ ἦθος ἀγεννές θ᾽, ὑπερήφανά τ᾽ ἔργα τυράννου, 
3 2 mar3. ‘ / , > » > al ΄ ΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιεικὴς χαρίεσσά T Ev, χώποια πρέπει βασίλειαν.--- 
τοιγαροῦν ὑμεῖς, πολῖται, δώματ᾽ εὐτρεπίζετε, 
λαμπάσιν πόλεις φλεγέσθων, ὡς ἐορτῆς ἄξιον, 
Ν 4) 3 ‘ lal , ΄, , A 
καὶ pl’ ὀμφὴ τῶν κροτούντων καρδίας ἀπ᾽ εὔφρονος 
/ “ ’,ὔ ΄“ 
κοινόφρων, σεμνὸν γὰρ ἐστὶ φῶς τόδ᾽, ἠχείτω τορῶς" 
τίς γὰρ οὐκ ἄν ἀσχολοίη, πᾶσιν ὡς νομίζεται ; 
r ΄“ “ / 
Kai τὸ γυναικῶν κλέος ἐστὶ γυνὴ, βασιλειῶν ὡς βασίλεια, 
’ Ν al “~ 
ovyxaipe yap χαίροντι λέῳ, κάμνει P ἅμα τοῖσι καμοῦσιν. 
” , “ rf “I “ 
εἴ τινες πλόυτῳ σφριγᾶτε, μηδαμῶς φείδεσθε viv" 
~ ΄“ / Ἂς ’ 
συγκαλεῖτε τοὺς πένητας δαιτὸς ἐς κοινωνίαν, 
᾽ ᾿Ξ a A ΄ 
ἀφθόνῳ 7 ἰᾶσθε χρυσῷ τῶν πέλας νοσήματα’ 
‘ -“ > 3 ’ 
τοὺς κόπῳ δαμέντας αἰνῷ θάλπετ᾽, εὐεστὼ δότε 
τοῖς ἀδημονοῦσι. νῦν γὰρ πάντες εὐωχούμεθα. 
aA > ” 
εἰ τῶν προγόνων δοιοί ποτ᾽ ἔτη δεκάκις πέντ᾽ εἶδον ἄνακτες, 
Lal -“ , 
μνήμη προλιποῦσα γεγήρακεν, τὰ δὲ πάππου φροῦδα βέβηκεν. 
- “ cal - 
στῆσον ἡμῖν, ὦ φίλ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ᾧ μέλει τὰ τοιάδε, 
Qr ‘ > 4 r a > , 
δῶμα λαμπρὸν εὖ τύποισι βασιλικοῖς HoKHLEVOV, 
, cal -“ / 
σύμβολ᾽ ἐμποιῶν προσήκοντ᾽ evyevel τυραννίδι 
A a > > a » 
τοῖς ἔπειτα μαρτυρῆσον, οἷος ἣν ἡμῖν ἔρως 
καιρὸν ἀξίοισι τιμᾶν τόνδε θησαυρίσμασιν. 
γ΄ ΄ lal ’ ᾽ A 
Χρήματα πλείω κατ᾽ ἔτος μὲν ἀεὶ νῆες προσάγουσ᾽. ὃ δ᾽ ἀγαυῆς 
’ ,ὔ ᾿ - 
σοφίας πλείων Spos ἐκτέταται, καὶ τέρματα μείζονος ἀρχῆς. 
“ἢ 
ἀλλὰ παῖδες ᾿Αλβίωνος, οἷς παρέσχεν ἡ Τύχη 
΄- »" fol [4 
γῆς κρατεῖν, τέχνας 7’ ἐπασκεῖν πολυπόνοις μοχθήμασι, 
) ῷ ΄ ) @ ay ‘ ’ 
Ινδικήν θ᾽ ὅσοι κατοικεῖτ᾽ ἢ Λιβυστικὴν χθόνα 
Καναδίαν τε, τήν τε νῆσον τὴν ἐπώνυμον νότου, 
ταὐτὰ καρδίαις φρονοῦντες εὐτόνοις γηρύμασιν 
‘oO » 
τὴν ἔτος τόδ᾽ εὐθενούσης κύριον τυραννίδος 
νῦν ἄγουσαν εὐλογεῖτε, πέμπετ᾽ αἴσιμον μέλος. --- 
Ἢ Ψ᾿ Ἁ - ” ” 
Ei yap βροντὴ παραμυκᾶταί τ᾽, ἀμενηνά τε φῦλα κατ᾽ ὄρφνην 
΄- cr ’ ΄“ -“ ay 
φοιτᾷ φυβερῶς, πείθεσθε Θεῷ τῷ “φωσφόρῳ, ὅς γε “φανεῖται 
ἡγήτωρ τοῖς τῆσδε πολίταις, ἔστ᾽ ἂν βροντήματα λήγῃ 
a\ / ". ATL BL. | , , ἧς » ‘4 
pita θ᾽ ἅμ ἔρρῃ σκιόεντα aos νικηφόρον ἐκπροφυγόντα, 
, ’ ν , ¢ "»" ν 
σκεδάσῃ τ᾽ ὄρφνην πολύυμνος Ἕως αἰώνιον ἦμαρ ἄγουσα. 


E. Ὁ. Stone. 
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NOTES. 


AntstopH. Acharn. 26.—While I fully appreciate 
the ingenuity of Mr. A. S. Murray’s rendering of this 
line in p. 3 of our first number, and consider his view 
of πρίων to be perfectly legitimate as a hypothesis, yet 
I am not by any means persuaded that this is the 
meaning of the scholiast whom he cites. The words, 
which will be found in p. 3 of Didot’s edition of the 
scholia (not in the earlier editions) are χὠ πρίων ἀπῆν. 
-ο-τοῦτο παιδιὰ καλεῖται: ἀπὸ yap τοῦ πρίω ῥήματος 
ὄνομα τὸ πρίων. Mr. Murray prefers to understand 
τι ποῖ. in the literal sense (‘there is a game called by 
this name’) rather than in the metaphorical (‘this is 
what is called a pun’), In favour of his interpretation 
it may be urged that the lexicons do not recognize 
‘pun’ as a meaning of παιδιά, and that, if the 
scholiast had meant this, he would probably have 
said τοῦτο πέπαικται, as he does elsewhere. On the 
other hand, if the literal translation were intended, 
we should rather have expected παιδιά τις τοῦτο 
καλεῖται, and the following yap would be difficult 
to account for. But what settles the matter to my 
mind is, that we find an exact parallel in the note 
on ]. 8, ἄξιον γὰρ Ἑλλάδι. ---τοῦτο παρῳδιά καλεῖται. 
Apparently the scholiast thought it necessary at the 
commencement of his commentary on Aristophanes 
to explain what was meant by certain figures of 
speech. Instead of saying briefly, as he does later 
on, ‘observe the pun,’ ‘observe the parody,’ he 
condescends to the ignorance of beginners and says 
‘this is what is called a parody’ or ‘a pun.’ I think 
therefore that the lexicons may safely add this to 
their meanings of the word παιδιά, and that, unless 
further evidence is forthcoming, we must continue to 
understand the pun of Aristophanes in the old way, 
taking πρίων as a double entendre of the saw and the 
man who shouts ‘ who'll buy,’ (‘the rasping sound of 
the crier was unheard’). It is perhaps worth mention 
that we read in Aristot. Probl, 35, 3 of the sound of 


a saw, at work or being sharpened, as something 
which makes the flesh creep (φρίττειν ποιεῖ). 
JoserH B. Mayor. 
Eur. Jon, 978— 
σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ παῖδα τὸν ἐπὶ σοὶ πεφηνότα. 


Paley’s translation is;—‘Do you then slay the 
youth who has appeared as a usurper over you,’ 
i.e. over your house. I prefer to take ἐπὶ σοὶ as 
simply, ‘to yourinjury.’ Cf. 1188, παιδὶ τῷ πεφηνότι. 
It was very objectionable that he should ‘ turn up’ 
at all. 

Eur. Jon, 1027— 

προλάζυμαι γοῦν τῷ χρόνῳ τῆς ἡδονῆς. 

This verse is translated by Paley, ‘If I have not 
already slain him, at least I have a foretaste of the 
pleasure by the time.’ I venture to differ from this 
rendering. I rather see in the line an implied assent 
to the proposal for immediate action. Creusa had no 
particular hostility to Ion, and intended to wait till 
he had actually invaded her home. She had before 
consented to put the intruder out of the way, and 
now, being further pressed to act at once, she yields 
‘Well, be it so; it is not quite right, but, at any 
rate, I shall get my satisfaction earlier,’ or, ‘in point 
of time I at any rate anticipate my pleasure.’— 

Freperic T. Coupy. 


ARCHAIC FisuLAE witH INcIsED DEsIGNs.— 
Furtwaengler in Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 105, gives a 
small list of bronze and gold fibulae with side plates 
engraved with designs, and says that he knows of no 
other examples ; in my sale catalogue of the Biliotti. 
Collection (Dec, 1885), Nos. 607-8, three more are 
mentioned ; the process of cleaning which was suc- 
cessful in those cases has been recently applied to 
two more in the British Museum from Kamiros, which 
now show similar geometric patterns.—[C. S.] 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Our Classical school at Dublin may be said to date 
from about thirty years ago. Previous to that time, 
the College Fellowships were given for Mathematical 
knowledge exclusively. The course usually pursued 
by an aspirant for Fellowship was rather a curious 
one. The Foundation Scholarships (commonly called 
Scholarships of the House) were given upon an ex- 
amination in Classics. The examiners were the Seven 
Senior Fellows, who then constituted the governing 
body of the College and University. The qualifica- 
tion was almost entirely limited to the power of 
fluent viva voce translation of a tolerably wide selec- 
tion of books—all those read for Ordinary and 
Honour Examinations in the first, second, and up to 
Trinity Term of the third year. Asa rule, intending 
candidates for Fellowship competed at this Scholar- 
ship Examination. It might be taken up in any 
year, but the usual time was the Trinity term of the 
third year. An intending candidate Fellow, if he 
failed, might perhaps go up again in the year follow- 
ing; but this was not very usual. If however he 
secured his Scholarship, or if on the other hand he 
made up his mind not to compete again, in either 
case he dropped Classics altogether, and gave himself 
up wholly to Mathematics. At one time there was 
a so-called Examination in Literis Humanioribus as 
part of the Fellowship course ; but it was wholly 
perfunctory. No attempt was made to test linguistic 


or grammatical knowledge, to say nothing of taste or 
scholarship. The examination began with the stock 
question Quid est chrenologia? to which the respon- 
dent was expected to return the stock answer, Ea 
scientia, sine qua historia indigesta moles est! Then 
followed a string of equally stock questions and 
answers in the traditional chronology of Abp. 
Usher or some such old world authority. As time 
went on, the examination became somewhat more of 
a reality ; but the real competition was in Mathema- 
tics, and into that the candidates put all their 
strength, whether they had or had not been Scholars 
of the House. The consequence was that at one time 
the Fellows might have been divided into three pretty 
sharply marked classes. Some were distinguished 
Mathematicians who had either never known any 
Classics or had forgotten any they ever knew. Many 
were good ‘all round’ men, leaning more to Mathe- 
matics however than to Classics, and in no case what 
would be called ‘scholars’ in the present acceptation 
of the word. Lastly, there were a few who had 
comfortably forgotten their Latin and Greek and had 
acquired just as much Mathematics as would secure a 
Fellowship, which feat accomplished, they proceeded 
to forget that too. It must be said, however, of some 
of the Fellows who had been Scholars of the House, 
that they kept their Classical learning up, and came 
to the front as teachers or in some other way, in spite 
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of the drawbacks we have deseribel. In the last 
century and beginning of the present, Stock and 
Walker edited Demosthenes, Lucian, Livy and other 
books, and did good service as teachers. Not long 
since died in a country rectory at a very advanced age 
an ex-Fellow named Hincks who (though best known 
as an astronomer) won some distinction as a Classical 
Archaeologist. The eccentric Dr. Barrett (‘Jacky’ 
Barrett, as he was irreverently called) was a Palaeo- 
grapher and restored the ‘Codex Reseriptus.’ Com- 
ing down to our own time Dr. Stack’s name must 
not be omitted. His heart was thoroughly in the 
work of Classical teaching as he understood it. As 
Regius Professor of Greek (1855 to 1866) he rendered 
valuable service. Another name, that of Dr. Ingram, 
is inseparably linked with the history of our Classical 
revival. He, having been first a University 
Scholar in Classics, was elected to Fellowship on 
Mathematics as his main subject, and so distinguished 
himself then and subsequently as to win high praise 
from the great mathematician McCullagh. We need 
do no more than mention the services Dr. Ingram has 
since rendered to Classical learning, both in pure 
Scholarship and in Comparative Grammar and Philo- 
logy. His contributions to Political Economy and Social 
Philosophy also are well known. ‘Taken all round he is 
the most accomplished man now connected with Dublin 
University. His lectures are remembered with grati- 
tude by many in ail parts of the world, who may be 
said to owe their intellectual birth to his influence. 

It was not until about 1856 that the Fellowship 
Course began to be thoroughly reconsidered, and 
arrangements made for a really efficient Examination 
in Classics, and it was not until 1863 that a Fellow- 
ship was obtained by a candidate who had not taken up 
Mathematics. In that year, Thomas E. Webb 
obtained a Fellowship on Classics and Philosophy. 
But in 1859, though elected on a course which 
included Mathematics, William Hugh Ferrar took 
a part by no means insignificant in the incipient 
Classical revival. During his short tenure of Fellow- 
ship (he died in 1871) he was appointed Professor of 
Latin, a new Chair, and brought out the first volume 
of a Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin, a work of much promise. Dr. Webb resigned 
in 1871, but retained his Chair of Civil Law. His 
publications are chiefly philosophical, but he has 
brought ont some brilliant translations in English 
verse. He will however probably be best known by 
his translation of Fuust. ‘The year 1864 gave to 
Trinity College John Pentland Mahaffy, author of 
Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civilisations ; Essay on 
the Social Development of the Greeks ; Greek Social 
Life from Homer to Menander;: Old Greek Life 
(History Primer, J. R. Green's Series) ; Rambles and 
Studics in Greece; Euripides (in J. R. Green’s 
Classical Authors) ; History of Greek Classical Litera- 
ture ; Hippolytus of Euripides (edited by Professor 

Mahaffy and Mr. Bury); Durwy's History of the 
* Romans (edited); Alexander's Empire. We pass 
to 1867, when Arthur Palmer was elected. His 
election may be said to have inaugurated the tri- 
umph of pure Scholarship in Dublin University. 
Indeed, it may be added that the Board of Trinity 
College (still composed of the Mathematician class 
already described) were so alarmed for their 
favourite study by the election of Mr. Palmer, and 
the year after, of Robert Y. Tyrrell, that they 
actually altered the scale of marks so as to handicap 
Classics in the competition with Mathematics. Mr. 
Palmer has published editions of the Heroides of 
Ovid, the Elegies of Propertius, and the Satires of 
Horace. His contributions to Hermathena are 
numerous and valuable, and marked by a singular 
felicity in conjectural emendations of doubtful pas- 
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sages, especially in the text of Plautus and of Aris- 
tophanes. He became Professor of Latin in 1880, 
having up to that time been a College Tutor. 

Mr. Tyrrell, who was elected in the year following 
Mr. Palmer, soon obtained the chair of Latin, having 
heen elected on Ferrar’s death in 1871. In 1880 he 
became Regius Professor of Greek, in succession to 
Dr. Ingram, who had been appointed a Senior Tutor. 
He has edited the Bacchae and the Troades, and 
translated the Acharnians into English verse ; he has 
published an edition of the Miles Gloriosus, and is en- 
gaged upon the Letters of Cicero, of which two volumes 
have already appeared. He edited the volume of Dub- 
lin Translations, and also contributed largely to it. 

We have already mentioned the retrograde step 
taken by the Board in their anti-Classical panic at 
the elections of Palmer and Tyrrell. A reaction 
followed in favour of Mathematical candidates, and 
out of the twelve years from 1868 to 1880 there were 
six in which no Fellowship was vacant. In 1880 
occurred the election of aman in many ways the most 
remarkable among the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin. This is Thomas Maguire, the first Roman 
Catholic Scholar and (at present) the only R.C. Fellow. 
Owing to the religious restriction, he was ineligible 
for Scholarship until 1855, when special Scholarships 
were created, open to Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
The ‘ Foundation’ Scholarships were still limited to 
members of the Church of Ireland, and continued so 
till ‘Fawcett’s Act,’ in 1873, which threw open all 
the endowments of the College. Maguire had actually 
taken his B.A. degree before he went in for Scholar- 
ship. He practised at the Bar for a short time in 
London, but soon returned to Dublin and became a 
private teacher. During this period he published 
his essays on the Platonic Idea and the Platonic 
Ethics. In 1869 he was appointed Professor of Latin 
at Queen’s College, Galway. Immediately upon the 
passing of Fawcett’s Act in 1873 he resolved to 
become a candidate for Trinity College Fellowship, 
and he was successful in 1880, being then in the 
fiftieth year of his age. It should be noted that 
between 1873 and 1877, and again in 1878, there 
were no vacancies. Dr. Maguire was appointed in 
1882 to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. He is a 
profound metaphysician as well as a brilliant scholar, 
and there is probably no man now living so thoroughly 
versed in Platonic literature. 

Mr. Louis Claude Purser, who was elected in 1881, 
is the first Fellow who was wholly trained in the new 
Dublin Classical School, the rise and progress of which 
we have described. He has rendered valuable services 
as a Lecturer and Examiner. His original work so far 
has chiefly been that of collaborator with Mr, Tyrrell 
in the second volume of Cicero’s letters, and he con- 
tinues to take part in the forthcoming portions of the 
work. He is on contributing to Smith's Dictionary 
of Antiquities. 

Mr. John Bagnell Bury (elected 1885), has 
given promise of good work. He is mentioned in 
the April number of the Review, as a contributor 
to Bezzenbergers Beitrige. Mr. Alexander Charles 
O'Sullivan, the present junior (elected 1886) is the 
first Fellow since W. H. Ferrar who took up both 
Mathematics and Classics in his Fellowship course. 
This ends the list of the personnel as it stands. In 
future numbers we hope to say something of men 
who have gone out from Trinity College, Dublin, to 
other Colleges and Universities in Ireland and else- 
where ; besides giving a sketch of the working of the 
Classical schools throughout Ireland.—E. S. R. 

In reference to a remark in the Cambridge Intel- 
ligence for April, Mr. J. G. Frazer writes to say that 
his translation of Pausanias will certainly not appear 
this year. 
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REPORTS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Ceci Smiru has left England for a tour of 
four months in the East, proceeding first to Bombay. 
It is requested that during his absence communi- 
cations for the archeological portion of this Review 
may be addressed to Mr. Cecil Torr at 19, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Sidon.—The Times on Wednesday, March 30, and 
Thursday, April 7, printed letters from the Rev. W. 
K. Eddy, American missionary, incoherently re- 
porting the discovery of an important tomb about a 
mile to the north-east of Sidon. There is a shaft 
thirty feet square and forty feet deep, giving access 
to four chambers on its four sides. In these were 
found nine sarcophagi, described as of marble, sculp- 
tured and painted, and Greek in workmanship. And 
below the pavement at the base of the shaft were 
found sixteen sarcophagi, described as Phcenician or 
Egyptian in type. Beshara Effendi was at Sidon 
preparing to move the sarcophagi to Constantinople. 
A protest against this removal was added.—Last year 
glowing accounts came from Sidon of a newly- 
discovered sarcophagus with Athene and Marsyas in 
relief: but photographs shewed that it was merely of 
average Greco-Roman work. It is still for sale. The 
mInuseum at Constantinople is not to be despised. It 
contains an interesting collection : and, under Hamdi 
Bey’s direction, it is at least as well ordered as the 
museums at Athens. A catalogue by M. Salomon 
Reinach is in progress. —CrcriL Torr. 


Various.—A collection of coins belonging or re- 
lating to Palestine from 143 B.c. to 135 A.p. is com- 
prised in the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition at 
the Albert Hall. 


Archaeological articles in English journals. —Nine- 
teenth Century, April: Demeter-and the Pig, by Mr. 
Andrew Lang.—Saturday Review, April 9: Easter in 
Samos. — Times, April 9: Excavations at Orvieto.— 
Atheneum, March 26 and April 9: News from Athens. 


Acquisitions to British Museum, continued 
Srom page 82. 


GENERAL ACQUISITIONS. 
Marbles. 

Head and forehand of horse found at Civita Lavinia 
(ancient Lanuvium) in course of excavations carried 
on there by Sir J. Savile Lumley ; it appears to have 
formed part of a chariot group with four horses: 
spirited Graeco-Roman work. Archacologia, xlix. pt. 
2, p. 367. 

Portrait head of Marcus Brutus as a young man ; 
from Rome. 

Portrait head of the younger Drusus ; from Kyrenia, 
Cyprus. 

Torso of Cupid bending bow : Graeco-Roman work. 

Stele of fourth century Athenian work, with relief 
representing a sepulchral vase (amphora) supported 
by a winged sphinx which faces the spectator, and 
whose body is heraldically repeated on either side. 
On the vase is sculptured in relief a parting scene 
between two warriors whose names are inscribed 
beside them, ᾿Αρχιάδης ᾿Αγνούσιος and Πολεμόνικος 
᾿Αθμωνεύς. Boeckh (1828), in publishing this in- 
scription, said that the stele was then the property 
ef Lord Guilford. Οἱ 4 No. 552, 


Inscriptions. 

Two marble fragments of Greek inscriptions, one ot 
which appears to be part of a subscription list con- 
taining a curious siglum ; from Erythrae, 

Marble pestle in the form of a bent leg ; the lower 
part, forming the thigh, encircled with an engraved 
wreath and inscribed Ῥοδοκλ.. ας ; from Rhodes. 

Fragment of stucco containing part of five lines of 
a painted inscription in late Greek characters ; 
apparently a list of names; from Rhodes. 

Cast of a Latin inscription found at Mactaris in 
Africa ; Eph. Epig. v. 279. 

Bronzes. 

Right leg from a colossal bronze statue, broken away 
somewhat above the knee; the toes and part of the 
foot wanting. It is encased in a greave ornamented 
at the knee with a Gorgoneion of archaic type. The 
figure to which this leg belonged seems to have been 
that of an armed warrior standing with his weight 
supported on the left leg and with his right leg drawn 
back, with the toes lightly resting on the ground. It 
belongs to the best period of Greek art, and is specially 
interesting on account of the scarcity of fine works in 
bronze of that period which have come down to us, 
Found in 1859 in Magna Graecia: see Lenormant, 
La Grande Greéce, I. p. 90: Hellenic Journal, vii. 
pl bsix 

Several fragments of drapery and apparently also 
of armour which seem to have belonged to the same 
statue as the preceding. 

Statuette of a draped female figure holding an 
apple (ἢ) ; 3 in. high ; from Tell Mogdan in Delta. 

Four Bronze oinochoae ; from Galaxidi near Delphi. 

Stamp engraved with rude patterns ; from Smyrna. 

Stamp, with name of M. Aur. Cocceius ; from Malta. 

Five bronze pins and needles, various; found in 
the Tiber. 

Terra-cottas. 

A series of fragments of painted sarcophagi, from 
Klazomenx, with archaic designs like those of the 
black-figured vases ; the subjects represented are as 
follows :— 

a. Two horsemen with dogs ; Hellenic Journal, iv. 
p. 19, fig. 14. 

ὁ. Armed warriors in combat, on either side a horse- 
man ; tid. pl. xxxi. 

c. Grotesque satyr ; above, a band with two birds ~ 
ibid. p. 21, fig. 15. 

d. Nude female figure holding a bird in each hand, 
flinked by two dogs and two colossal cocks, ibid. 
p. 20. 

ὁ. f. Two fragments with Maeander pattern in 
brown on drab. 

Mask of a satyr ; a very interesting specimen, of 
thick red terra-cotta, pierced at nostrils and also with 
double string holes beside each ear and over the fore- 
head for attachment. The type is that of the sixth 
century, so-called ‘Chalcidian’ satyr, with long care- 
fully plaited beard, horse’s ears, squat nose, and eyes 
and bushy eyebrows turned upward (cf. Hellenic 
Journal, vi. p. 190); fiom Samos. 

Boat-shaped vessel with two compartments, 
possibly intended to contain pigments ; from Samos. 

Vase in form of a camel kneeling, with panniers 
between which is the mouth of the vase ; in the left 
pannier is tied a cock and a boar’s head ; in the right 
a pair of water bottles. 
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Vases. 

Bowl of drab ware with brown linear ornaments, 
exactly similar to Myk. Vas. No. 80; said to have 
been found at Saqqara, Egypt. 

Etruscan cup of black ware (same form as Berlin 
Vase Catalogue, No. 150, but without stem), with 
incised design and satyric mask in relief. 

Lower part of vase in form of an archaic female 
bust, with flutes ; from Rhodes. 

Small black askos with two palmettes in red. 

Small bowl of Samian ware, stamped on side 
Κλευβούλου ; from Alexandria. 

(ems. 

Scaraboid, black stone, with very rude intaglio; a 
man holding two horses by their heads ; on each horse’s 
back stands a diminutive figure. 

Scaraboid, steatite ; the convex side carved in form 
of a negro’s head; on under surface a geometric 
pattern. 

Green jasper scarab ; combat of man and lion, above, 
a winged disk. 

Red jasper scarab ; a Jion reclining, above, a flying 
bird ; all from Tyre. 

Chalcedony cone; on base intaglio, two eagles 
devouring a hare ; from Kara Hissar. 

Chalcedony intaglio ; a girl seated, holding a scroll ; 
before her is a cippus inscribed ἔρως, on which is a 
lyre ; from Beresford-Hope Collection. Raspe 3479. 
Figured and described by A. S. Murray, the New 
Amphion (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 28. 

Greenstone intaglio ; youth standing beside colossal 
horse. 

Chalcedony intaglio ; bust of Perseus with winged 
cap and harpé. 

Sard intaglio ; a lion. 

Sard intaglio; Fortuna, with cornucopia, rudder 
and staff. 

Red jasper intaglio ; Hekaté with torches. 

Impression in burnt clay from a fine intaglio repre- 
senting Aphrodité (4), nude to waist, leaning against 
a column on which is a tripod. 
old. 

A pair of earrings, formed of twisted gold wire and 
gold plate with granulated patterns ; from Bubastis. 

A pair of earrings with lotus pendants; from 
Bubastis. 

Lead. 
Relief, two goats springing to right: from Beyrit. 
Model of a biga ; from Smyrna. 

Porcelain. 

Fragment of plaque with relief in a panel of two 
sphinxes confronted, between them a palmtree ; above 
Σαραπι; from Alexandria. 

Ivory. 

Statuette of a draped female figure leaning on a 
cippus ; on her left shoulder an infant (Eros?) has 
knelt ; the upper pal of his figure is broken away ; 
from Bubastis. This figure is precisely the same type 
as the Venus which occurs on Roman coins of the 
Republic ; see ¢.g. the ooin of the Cordia Gens (Cohen, 
Monnaies de la Rep, Rom. pl. xiv.), where she holds 
a pair of scales and a sceptre. 

Glass, 

Aryballos, with vertical stripes of three colours ; 
similar to the terra-cotta aryballi with this form of 
decoration found ¢.g. in Rhodes ; from Samos. 
Amber. 

A necklace of fifty-three beads of various shapes ; 
from Cuma. 

DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND MEDIAEVAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 

A series of late rough bowls of Roman glass, from 
Amiens, engraved with designs, including a head of 
Perseus and a combat. 
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Roman glass from Tyre. 

Alex. Nesbitt’s entire collection of antique glass 
fragments, including a large variety of specimens of 
opus sectile. 

A large red terra-cotta amphora, and a black glazed 
pot of ribbed ware, with white decorations, above 
ἈΠῸ is painted DAVITA ; found together at Old 

ord. 


DEPARTMENT OF COINS. 


The most important acquisition was a selection 
from the collection of the late Mr. Whittall of 
Smyrna of ninety specimens from a collection of early 
electrum coins of the Ionian coast struck between the 
sixth and fifth centuries, including many types 
quite new and unpublished ; these will shortly be 
published by Mr. Barclay V. Head in the Numismatic 
Chronicle. Among them is included a fifth century 
stater of Cyzicus with obv. upper part of figure of 
Gaia rising from soil holding the infant Erichthonios ; 
below, a tunny fish: rev. quadripartite incuse square 
of ‘millsail’ pattern. If we combine this group 
with the Kekrops on another Cyzicene stater of the 
same period (British Museum Guide to Coins, x. 14), 
we have nearly complete the same treatment of this 
subject which occurs on the Berlin terra-cotta (Arch. 
Zeitung N. F. ν. Taf. 63). It seems likely that 
some such group as this may have existed at Cyzicus, 
suggesting to the artist the types of these two 
coins. 

A number of new varieties of the tetradrachms of 
Alexander the Great. 

A magnificent silver tetradrachm of Amphipolis. 

The series of coins noticed in Naukratis, pp. 63-69, 
and published in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1886, 
pl. 1. CEcIL SMITH, 


DEPARTMENT OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
1887. 


Etruscan Art.—The trustees have acquired the 
contents of an Etruscan tomb, of exceptional in- 
terest, which was recently discovered at Chiusi. An 
account of the find has been published in the Jit- 
theilungen (Rémische Abtheilung) vol. i. p. 217. The 
most important object is a large terra-cotta sar- 
cophagus of unusual merit. The front of the sar- 
cophagus itself is adorned with pilasters dividing the 
ground into panels, and on each panel is a large 
rosette. On the lid is the life-size figure of a woman, 
whose name is recorded in an inscription on the face 
of the sarcophagus :— 


SEIANTI * OANVNIA * TLESNASA, 


Seianti Thanunia, wife of Tlesna, 


In the whole of the treatment, the figure is very 
similar to one in the Archeological Museum at 
Florence, also representing a Seianti, Mon. dell. Inst, 
xi. fav. i. The woman is represented as reclining, 
with her left elbow resting on a pillow. The left 
hand holds a mirror in its open case, whilst the right 
hand draws back the peplos from the head ; she wears 
a diadem and earrings painted to imitate gold and 
amber ; and she has two armlets (one in the form of 
coiled snakes), a necklace and six rings, in some in- 
stances painted as if set with sards. The hair, eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and eyeballs, are painted brownish 
purple, and there is a broad stripe of the same colour 
round the edges of her drapery. The flesh is of a 
warm tint, and there are as remains of blue and 
other colours. Though not exactly beautiful, this 
work must raise Etruscan sculpture in the opinion of 
those who judge it by the examples commonly seen. 
The figure has a certain dignity ; though somewhat 
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realistic, it is not repulsively so, and the face (especi- 
ally when seen in profile from the right) is not un- 
pleasing. The sarcophagus contained a skeleton, 
doubtless that of Seianti herself. Suspended from 
the walls of the tomb were various objects of silver 
and silver gilt. These comprise «a silver vase, six 
inches high, the body in the form of an ostrich egg ; 
a silver vase of Aryballos form, surrounded by a band 
of gilding, on which is punctuated a wave pattern ; 
a silver box with lid, and a silver mirror both with 
the same band of gilding and wave pattern ; and a 
silver strigil. The date of the sarcophagus must be 
very nearly the same as that of the companion work 
now at Florence: and the date of that can he in- 
ferred from coins discovered with it, Milchhéfer, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1879, p. 88. The date is thus 
ascertained to be the first half of the second 
century B.c.—A. H. Smrru. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, 1887.' 


Ptolemaic Inscription.—Syenite red granite: about 
nine feet high; one foot thick ; remaining width, 
one foot eight inches, with fully two feet missing on 
left and something less on right. Figures of kings 
and gods in relief at top. First line, in large letters, 
names Philometor. Then follow decrees and epistles 
relating to worship at Elephantine. Section 1, 


SUMMARIES OF 


Zeitschrift fiir das Gumnasial- Wesen, Feb. 1887. 
W. Schrader discusses proposals for University reform 
in Germany and Russia.—G. Brornig suggests tm- 
proved rules for the gender and declension of nouns 
in elementary Latin Grammar.—A. Jacobson praises 
the new edition of H. Cremer’s Biblisch-theologisches 
W orterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gracité!— Andresen 
continues his Jahresbericht of Tacitus. The following 
seem most worth notice: Johannes Miiller, Annals 
ad. crit. ‘chiefly follows Halm’s latest text, not 
happy in emendations, gives many illustrations from 
the elder Pliny.’ Pfitzius, Ann. (bks. iti—xvi) ‘ text 
and notes equally rash.’ K. Nipperdey Ann. (i—vi) 
ed. Andresen, ‘the text more conservative than in 
the former edition, many additions to the commen- 
tary.’ H. Ulbrich, Der litterarische Sireit iber 
Tacitus Agricola, ‘a clear and impartial account of 
the controversy waged on this subject from the 
beginning of the century.” Th. Mommsen, Die 


Ortlichkeit der Varusschlacht, ‘commands general 
assent.” R. Raffay, Die M:moiren der Kaiserin 
Agrippina, ‘ingenious but too fanciful.’ W. Thomp- 
son Watkin, Roman forces in Britain (Archaeol. 
Journal, xli pp. 244—271) ‘convicts Hiibner of errors 
by giving a complete list of all the troops which can 
be proved to have served in Britain.’ List of lately 
published inscriptions illustrating Tacitus. G. Schoen- 
feld, De Taciti studiis Sallustianis, ‘ written in bad 
Latin, but not without value.’ O. Binde, De Taciti 
Dialogo quaestiones criticae, ‘ succeeds in pointing out 
faults in Baehrens’ text.’ Andresen seems occa- 
sionally to indulge in a little quiet irony as when he 
puts side by side such judgments as the following of 
Hochart’s études sur la vie de Sénéque, ‘ scharfsinnig 
und umsichtig’ (Athenaeum) ‘ein Rettungsversuch 
der schlimmsten Sorte, oberflachlich und sentimental, 
nirgends tiberzeugend’ (Lit. Centralbl.) 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, xxi. 1, January 1887 :— 
The only article which concerns us is by J. J. Prins 
on the treatment of the Epistle to the Galatians by 
Pierson and Naber in their Verisimilia, These 
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ll. 2-14, dated in the second year in the (Egyptian) 
month Mesori, mentions Elephantine and the holy 
spring of the Nile, Xome . .. by name, also the 
god Neilos and the goddess Hera. Section 2, 
ll. 15-25, dated in the second year in the (Mace- 
donian) month Hyperberetaios, is addressed to the 
priests at Elephantine, and mentions the temple of 
Chnoub (Khnum) and the country of the Athiopians, 
also the Epiphaneis and Eupator. Section 3, 
ll. 26-35, is addressed to Phommouti, and contains 
two epistles to the priests at Elephantine ; the first, 
dated in the second year in the month Hyperberetaios, 
mentioning Eupator and the Philometores: the 
second, dated in the second year on the 3rd of the 
(Macedonian) month Daisios and on the 4th of the 
(Egyptian) month Pharmouthi, mentioning the 
Philometores and Philopator (véos), also the temple 
of Chnoub. Section 4, ll. 36-38, is addressed to 
Hermocrates. Section 5, ll. 39-50, is addressed to 
the Philometores Soteres, and mentions the island 
called Psoan, also Philanthropos and the Nicephoroe 
and Aionobioe. Section 6, ll. 51-66, is addressed to 
Cleopatra (the niece and wife of Ptolemy VII. 
Euergetes II.) and others, and seems of the same 
purport as the rest. The lower part of the slab is 
much defaced ; and section 7, ll. 67-71, and section 
8, ll. 72-75, are almost illegible.—CrciL Torr. 


PERIODICALS, 


authors (or rather Pierson only according to Dr. 
Prins) make the Epistle consist of fragments, ‘ quae 
variam produnt originem mirisque modis commixta 
et confusa sunt.” Dr. Prins examines severally the 
fifteeen discrepancies which they profess to have dis- 
covered, and endeavours to show that they are all 
unreal. He concludes that, like Kuenen, he would 
place a ‘large note of interrogation’ after the 
Verisimilia of his Amsterdam colleagues. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatiz (Berlin), vol. xiv. 
1887, Parts 3 and 4. 

‘On Ancient Numismatics,’ by W. Drexler. Notes 
on various Greek Coins. ‘On the titles borne by the 
Flavian emperors,’ by B. Pick. Concluded from vol. 
xiii. This part deals with the evidence of Greek, 
Imperial, and Roman coins on the subject. Minor 
contributions :—‘ On the Cock as an attribute of 
Mén,’ by W. Drexler’ ; ‘On the Aera of Cleopatra.’ 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique 
(Paris), 1887. Jan.—Feb. 

“Second Letter to M. Lenormant,’ by M. Revillout. 
On the relations of gold, silver, and copper in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies. 


The new part of the Rerwe Egyptologique (4 ann. 
nos. iii. iv.) is of much interest to classical scholars. 
The late Vicomte de Rougé’s paper on inscriptions from 
the Apis tombs is valuable as illustrating Herodotus, 
and throws light on the history of the Ptolemies. 
M. Jacques de Rougé edits this memoir and continues 
his critical edition of the Poem of Pentaur, an essay 
essential to students of Homeric geography and the 
early history of Asia Minor. Prof. Revillout’s 
opening lecture on Egyptian law is important in 
illustration of Diod. Sic., much more in its bearing 
on Roman law. His paper on Nubian history though 
in part relating to times beyond our limit is full of 
new historical matter. The part also contains two 
series of metrological documents, Greek and Greek 
and demotic (bilingual), and a new Greek inscription 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philometor from Ptolemais 
in the Thebaid.—P. 
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Blatter fiir das Bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen redi- 
giert von Adolf Roemer. Miinchen, J. Lindauer. 
Vol. xxiii Heft 1. L. Dittmeyer, Spuriousness of 
Aristot. hist. an. ix.—Reviews by G. Landgraf of 
(1) Cie. Tuse. with Germ. notes by L. W. Hasper. 
1 (b. 1 JI) 1883. pp. 114. Il (Ὁ. III.-V) 1885. pp. 


159. 8vo. Gotha, Perthes. (2) Quaestiones Tul- 
lianae. Pars prima de Cicerouis epistulis. Scripsit 
C. A. Lehmann, Prag (Leipzig) 1886. Tempsky 


(Freytag) pp. VIII, 136. Lehmann, known as a 
student of Cicero, by articles in the Hermes and in 
the Berlin Jahresber. des Philol. Vereins, is preparing 
an edition of Cicero’s letters, and here proposes many 
specious emendations ; in many places he defends the 
vulgate successfully, especially against Wesenberg. 
(3) Q. Curtius with German notes by Th. Vogel. 
Vol. I (Ὁ. III-V). ‘Third ed. 1885. pp. 229. Leipzig, 
Teubner (highly praised, esp. the Syntaxis Curtiana). 
Review by Bernhard Seph of Festi breviarium re- 
rum gestarum populi Romani, edidit Carolus Wagener. 
Prag (Leipzig), ΠΟΘΕΝ (Freytag). pp. xiv, 23. 50 
Pf.—Review by Wecklein of (1) Aristophanis deper- 
ditarum comoediarum fragmenta. Auxit, novo ordine 
digessit, recensuit et annotatione partim aliorum 
selecta instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes. Halle, 
Waisenhaus. 1885. p. xiv. 491. 8vo. (2) Aristophanis 
comici quae supersunt opera. Recensuit Fredericus 
H. M. Blaydes. Vol. I. Undecim fabulas superstites 
continens. pp. xc, 528. Vol. IJ. Fragmenta anno- 
tatione partim aliorum selecta instructa continens. 
pp. xiv, 628. Halle, Waisenhaus. 1886. 8vo. (‘ Though 
many objections may be raised, yet the good greatly 
predominates; ever and anon we come across an 
excellent remark or a brilliant emendation . . . The 
edition of Blaydes will take, I do not care to say an 
ἘΠῚ ΠΛΈΟΝ, but at any rate a very important 
ν ace in the literature of Aristophanes ’).—Review by 
M. Rottminner of P. Willems, Les élections munici- 
pales ἃ Pompéi. Bruxelles, Hayez; Paris, Thorin. 
1886. pp. 142. 8vo. (Most of the wall-inscriptions 
at Pompeii are recommendations of candidates for 
election ; Willems counts 590 for the year of the 
destruction of the city, A.p. 79).—Review by H. 
Zimmerer of Generalkarte des Konigreichs Griechen- 
Jand, im Masstabe 1: 300,000 der Natur. Nach 
Berichtigungsdaten des k. griech. Oberstlieutenants 
J. Kokides und revidiert von Prof. Dr. H. Kiepert. 
Bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom k. k. Militiar- 
geographischen Institute in Wien. 1885 (thirteen 
sheets, price 70 kr. each. The review names other 
late publications on Greek geography, ¢.g. the ‘ epoch- 
making’ work ‘Die physikalische Geographie von 
Griechenland von Neumann-Partsch, Breslau 1885’). 


The late numbers of the Zeilschrift of the Deutsche 
Morgenlind. Gesellsch. (Band xiv. Heft 1-3) contain 
several articles bearing on classical literature. Dr. 
Gildemeister shows that Moses of Khoren in his 
account of the siege of Tigranocerta by Sapor II. has 
adopted rather than adapted the text of Alexander's 
capture of Thebes in the Pseudo-Kallisthenes. This 
discovery raises a curious question as to the date of 
the Armenian translation of the romance. Eugen 
Wilhelm on Kénigthum und Priesterthum im alten 
Erdn, illustrates Greek writers on his subject from 
Persian sources. Dr. M. Klamroth contributes a 
careful paper on the citations of Greek authors b 
the rent chronicler El-Yakubi dealing first wit 
Hippocrates. It is most important that scholars 
should be alive to the information to be obtained 
from Arab and other Oriental sources as to Greek 
texts, se ag 2 those of the philosophers and physi- 
cians. Dr. Kubnert contributes a paper on Midas in 
Greck Legend and Art.—P. ᾿ 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


THE last number of the Wémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique (tome 6, fasc. 2) begins with an article 
by M. Bréal occasioned by the publication of the 
second volume of M. Zvetaieff’s Inscriptivnes Mediae 
Dialecticae. M. Bréal chiefly discusses the meaning 
of the words HERENTATEI HERVKINAT on an 
inscription found at Herculaneum, which he would 
translate by ‘decreto Herculanensium.’ The rest of 
the number is mainly occupied with notes on various 
etymological points by MM. Bréal, Havet, and Victor 
Henry. The most interesting article is one by 
M. Victor Henry, in which he deals with the Latin 
case terminations containing ὁ (-bus, -bi, -bis). His 
conclusion is that in no case does the existing ter- 
mination directly represent the Indo-European 
original, the exact form being everywhere the result 
of analogy rather than strict phonetic law. M. 
Havet discusses the Latin ablatives in -Z, and holds 
that they originate from a confusion between the 
ablative proper of consonantal stems (-id, -ed) and 
the locative (-7). Among the individual words 
discussed we may mention as specially interesting : 
se, sed—riaiBdoow, faber—ofouat oluai—necesse— 
Feréo.os vetare—victima—hostire, and the g in 
ne-g-otium, ne-g-legens, ne-g-o, which M. Havet 
identifies with the Greek ye. M. de Saussure con- 
tributes a more complete statement than has yet 
appeared of the form taken by the hard velar guttural 
in Greek after a v. M. Philippe Berger has an article 
on Camillus (Casmillus. Greek, Κάμιλλος, Κάσμιλος, 
Καδμῖλος) in which he recognises the Phoenician 
Kadm-El—‘ he that is in the presence of God.’ He 
would connect Kaduos, an abbreviated form, as in 
Semel-Baal, which appears without the last element 
in Semele. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, edited} by 
G. ANDRESEN and H. Hevier (Hirschfelder having 
retired)—No. 1. (1 Jan. 1887): W. Soltau, Prolego- 
mena zu einer rémischen Chronologie (ἃ. Phoaret), 
Matzat, Holzapfel, Soltau tread too closely on one 
another's heels.—W. Christ, Aristotelis Metaphysica 
(F. Siisemihl), gives a new and careful collation of 
the two oldest MSS. A» and E, and coneludes that 
they are from independent sources, E being slightly 
the less valuable, and that all the later MSS. are 
derived from one or other of them. The contributions 
of other scholars, the Reviewer, Bonitz, Jackson and 
others, have not been sufficiently weighed and noticed. 
—G. Helmreich, Galeni de utilitate partiwm liber 
quartus (H. Marquardt), good. —E. Popp, de Ciceronis 
de officiis librorwm codice Palatino 1531 (Th. Schiche), 
the MS. is not of much value for settling the text. 

No. 2(12 Jan): H. Schiitz, Sophokleische Studien I, 
Antigone (A. Oldenberg) contains some excellent and 
simple conjectures, but chiefly devoted to defence of 
MS. readings.—F. Meister, Quintilian 1. O. i.-vi. (M. 
Kiderlin), a decided advance on Halm'’s text, and 
gives MS. Bn. its proper weight. Reviewer discusses 
a number of passages in books 3 and 4. 

No 3 (19 Jan.): P. Bersu, Die Guttwralen u. thre 
Verbindung mit u. in Lateinischen (H. Schweizer 
Sidler) a long and favourable review.—R. Beck, Zu 
Ciceros Rede in Clodium et Curionem (Th. Stangl) 
good.—J. Obermeier der Sprachgebrauch des Lucanus 
(J. H. Schmalz) enables reviewer in some points to 
correct and supplement his syntax in Miller's 
Handbuch. 

No. 4 (26 Jan.) : S. Lederer, eine neue Handschrift 
v. Arrians Anabasis (C. R. Grundmann), the MS. is 
of the 15th cent., and not of much value.—Piderit 
Cicero de Oratore Lib I, 6th edition by O. Harnecker 
(Th. Stangl). Reviewer communicates some new MS. 
readings which he recommends. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


No. 5 (2 Feb.): J. Zvetaieff, Inseriptiones Italiae 
mediae dialecticae: Inscript. It. inferioris dialect. 
(W. Deecke, continued from No. 4)—P. Cauer, 
Odyssea i.-xii. (A. Gemoll), interesting for scholars, 
but not suitable, as it is designed, for schools. —A 
Engelbrecht, Claudiani Mamerti opera (Deutsch), 
the best MS. is curiously the latest Cod. M. (Lipsien- 
sis) which belongs to end of 11th cent. Hardly any- 
thing has been done for C. M. since 1655, and this 
successful edition of a writer who had great influence 
on the speculation of the Middle Ages is therefore 
very welcome. 

No. 6 (9 Feb.) : M. Wohlrab Platons Phaedon 2nd 
edit. (C. Shielitz), a long review of the alterations 
of the new edition.—P. Schwenke, Hadoardus Cicero- 
Excerpte (Stangl), clear and comprehensive account 
of the readings preserved in Hadoard’s autograph.— 
W. Gillischewski, Scidae Horatianae (G. Faltin), 
unfavourable.—C. Peter, gricchische Zeittafeln 6th 
edition (Bahn), might have distinguished the three 
stages in the evolution of the Lycurgean constitution. 

No. 7 (16 Feb.): R. Westphal Griechische Har- 
monik 3rd edition (K. v. Jan.), hostile and polemical 
review : this edition no advance on the second.—E. 
Abel Orphica (Heidenhain), ‘‘much good material 
amassed, little judgment shown.”—Liers, Geschicht- 
schretbung des Dionys v. Hal., not convincing.—F. 
Stolz, Latein. Laut u. Formeniehre (H. Schweiger- 
Sidler), not final but indispensable. —Olsutieff, Ju- 
venal von Fet (A. Kleinschmidt), deserves notice. — 
H. Wetzel, latein. synonymik (Tegge), brief, clear and 
praiseworthy. 

No. 8 (23 Feb.) : Jnseriptiones Ponti Euxini I. et 
Scythiae Albae ete., ed. B. Latyschev (L. Biirchner), 
two-thirds of these inscriptions not to be found in 
C. I. G. ; indispensable for the topography and anti- 
quities of the north coast of the Black Sea.—R. 
Westphal, Griechische Harmonik concluded.—Ciceros 
Reden von Halm— Laubmann 12th edition, (H. Nohl), 
a long list of corrections and suggestions. 

No. 9 (2 March): G. Curtius Kleine Schriften (O. 
Immisch), after discussing the Junggrammatiker, 
declares that a Graeco-Italic period as assumed by 
Curtius and Mommsen cannot yet be said to have been 
disproved.—H. R. Gochler de Matris Magnae cultu 
(L. Friedlander), worthless:—A. Holder Herodotus 
(W. Gemoll), many misprints, treatment of dialect 
unsatisfactory, critically weak—in fine unscientific. — 
M. Wellmann de Istro Callimachio (-k) discerning 
and comprehensive investigation as to the ᾿Ατθίδων 
συναγωγή of Istros.—E. Kurz Maximus Planudes a 
modest and praiseworthy little edition of this collec- 
tion of proverbs. 

No. 10 (9 March): G. Curtius Kleine Schriften 
eoneluded.—F. Johansson de derivatis verbis contrac- 
tis linguae Graecae (H. ν. ἃ. Pfordten), familiar with 
the latest Indogermanie philology the author shows 
that derivatives in ao, 80, 60, are as original as those 
in ao, éo and 60,—F. Hiller de Gaertringen de graeco- 
rum fabulis ad Thraces pertinentibus (M. Wellmann) a 
successful attempt to disengage history out of myth. 
—R. Menge u. S. Preuss Lex. Caesarianum II. (E. 
Wolff), a searching but favourable review : the book 
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is an apparatus criticus in lexici formam redactus.— 
G. Hatz Zur Hendiadys in Ciceros Reden (Th. Stange), 
treats of the nature and extent of so called Hendiadys 
in Cicero. 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie iv. i. 


(Pp. 1-13) Die Dissimilation der littera canina (E. 
Wolfflin). It is well known that the Latins disliked 
two or three consecutive syllables containing ‘r.’ 
This paper examines the limits of the dislike, which 
appears more strongly in popular than in literary Latin, 
and the ways in which the obnoxious sounds were 
avoided. (Compare Archiv iii. 539 and Seelmann’s 
Aussprache 328f.). Among other details, the words 
Jlagrare (burn), fragrare (smell) and fraglare=fla- 
grare kept its form and sense till the African Latin 
appeared, when it became fraglare. On p. 10 it is 
suggested that infinitives like amarier passed out of 
use in consequence of the double r—(pp. 19-43). 
Die Natur im Sprichwort (A. Otto), a collection of 
Latin proverbs drawn from nature. Those taken from 
the vegetable kingdom are to follow in a special 
article (Cp. Archiv iii. 59, 207, 388).—(p. 43) Media- 
nus (C. Hofmann) the German Meiden comes from 
this and not from the gothic maithms—(pp. 44-51) 
Zu, Dracontius (K. Rossberg). Four notes: (1) Dra- 
contius, like his imitator Corippus (Archiv iii. 150, 
284) used transitive verbs intransitively, viz. crispare, 
Jrangere, iungere, mergerc, minuere, rumpere, sere- 
nare, solidare, temperare. (2) Dr. uses extare not 
stare) in the sense of esse. Ought we not to derive 
French éé, Italian stato ἕο. from extare? (3) Dr. 
uses expectare =spectare e.g. 9.21. (4) The late Latin 
use of the present participles of intransitive verbs as 
past part. Incidentally some of Bahrens’ conjectures 
are shown to be wrong—(p.51) Temere (E. W.). Sean 
temeré, neut. from temeris (compare temeriter).—(pp. 
52-67) Usque mit Accusativ (E. W.). A lexicogra- 
phical article : wsque with abl. of place whither p. 59. 
Justin’s use of usgue suggests that he was a Christian 
(p. 55)—(p. 67) Vice versé (E.W.)—(pp. 68-87) Die 
Verba auf illare (A. Funck). The principal words 
discussed are: scintillo, stillo and compounds, aneil- 
lor, cavillor, furcillo, oscillo, sigillo. (In considering 
the etymology of cavillor (p. 77), de Saussure’s κόβαλος 
(Voyelles p. 106) or Nettleship’s caveo might have 
been quoted. )—(pp. 88-100) Penes (P. Hirt). A lexi- 
cographical article with remarks by Wolfflin—(p. 100) 
Dirigere litteras (E.W.). Not a classical phrase— 
(pp. 101-108) Abdico—Abhibeo (E. W.) and (pp. 109- 
115) abhine (H. Ploen) lexicographical articles—(pp. 
116-136) Vulgdrlateinische substrate M.N. (Grober). 
The most interesting item is the conclusion (p. 127) 
that mou/on &c. are derived from some foreign source, 
not from *mut(i)lonem as Diez says—(pp. 137-147) 
Miscellen. Hertz comments on Archiv iii. 355; 
Hauer explains adductorium as ‘a curtain’; Havet 
thinks coluber borrowed from χέλυδρος ; E. Wolfilin 
writes on hendiadys, and ex toto in totum ; Keller dis- 
cusses Cato, Plin. ep. 1, 5, 14, Melo=Nilus; &e. 
(pp. 148-168) Literatur, reviews. The only English 
book noticed is Mr. Ellis’ ‘ Phillipps Glossary.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Antiqua Mater : a Study of Christian Origins. 12mo. 
320 pp. London. Triibner. 7s. 6d. - 
Augustine. Three anti-Pelagian treatises : De spiritu 
et litera: De natura et gratia: De Gestis Pelagii. 
Translated into English with short preface and 
analysis to each treatise by the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and the Rev. 
J. D. Johnston, Fellow of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 241 pp. Cloth. London. D. Nutt. 4s. 6d. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico commentarii. After the 
German of Kraner by the Rev. J. Bond and A. S. 
Walpole. 12mo. 490 pp. London. Macmillan. 6s. 

Cook (A. M.) Maemillan’s Latin Course. First 
Year. (Second, enlarged edition). 12mo. xiv. 
341 pp. London. Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Gomme (ἃ. 1.) Romano- British Remains. A 
classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1868. Part I. 8vo. 
xxiv. 297 pp. Stock. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Athenaci. Nancratitae dipnosophistarum libri XV 
rec. G. Kaibel. Vol. 11. Libri VI.—X. 12mo. 
iv. 498 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. 80. 

Borgeaud (Ch.) Histoire du Plébiscite dans ]’Anti- 
quité. 8vo. xv. 200 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Chaignet (A. Ἐ.) Essais de métrique grecque. Le 
vers iambique, précédé d'une introduction sur les 
principes genéraux de la métrique grecque. 8vo. 
282 pp. Paris. Vieweg. 6 fr. 

Cicero. De natura deorum libri ITI. 
gebrauch erklirt von A. Goethe, 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


Fiir den Schul- 
8vo. iv. 242 pp. 


Dinarchi orationes 11]. ed Th. Thalheim. ὅνο. viii. 
52 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 75 Pf. 
Drenckbahn (O.)  Lateinische Stilistik. 8vo. v. 


128 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 60. 

Eudori ars astronomica qualis in charta aegyptiaca 
superest, denuo editaa F, Blass. 4to. 25 pp. Kiel. 
Univ. Buchh. 1 Mk. 

Forcellini (Aeg.) Totius Jatinitatis lexicon. Pars 
altera: Κ΄. de Vit, Onomasticon totius Jatinitatis. 
Dist. 30. 4to. Vol. III. pp. 713-752. Prati 1 fr. 50. 

This part completes Vol. III. 


Gerth (B.) Griechisches Ubungsbuch. 1. Cursus. 
2. verb. Aufl. 8vo. viii. 175 pp. Leipzig. Winter. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Handbuch der classischen Altertumswissenschaft in 
systematischer Darstellung herausgegeben von Dr. 
I. Miller, Vol. IV. pp. 483-931. Die rémisehen 
Altertiimer : Schiller (H.) Staats- und Rechtsalter- 
tiimer, Kriegsaltertiimer ; Voigt (M.) Privatalter- 
tiimer und Kulturgeschichte. Nordlingen. Beck. 
5 Mk. 50. 

Herodoti historiarum liber VIII. scholarum in usum 
ed. A. Holder. 12mo. 50 pp. Map. Leipzig. 
Freytag. 40 Pf. 

Herwerden (H. van) Lucubrationes Sophocleae. 8vo. 
83 pp. Utrecht. Beijers. 1 Mk. 70. 

Tig. Ueber den Gebrauch von antequam und prius- 
quam bei Caesar, 8vo. 7 pp. Tiibingen. Fues. 20 Pf. 

John. Zum Dialogus des Tacitus, 8vo. 382 pp. 
Tiibingen. Fues. 60 Pf. 

Knoke (Fr.) Die Kriegsziige des Germanicus in 
Deutschland. 8vo. 566 pp. 5 Maps. Berlin. 
Gaertner. 15 Mk. 

Lisle de Dréneux (P. de) Les Gaulois Venttes, la 
Grande Britre, et le théatre de la bataille navale 
de Brutus dang la Cornouaille. 4to. 10 pp. St. 
Brieue. 

Menge (R.) et Preuss (S.) Lexicon Caesarianum. 
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JOHAN NICOLAI MADVIG,. 


(7 Aug, 1804—12 Dec. 1886.) 


In the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift for 1887, nos. 6 and 7 (5 and 12 Febr.), 
M. Cl. Gertz gives an account of his some- 
time teacher and late colleague, from which 
I take what follows: 

Madvig was born in the town Svaneke in 
the island Bornholm. His father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, filled the office 
of ‘Gerichtsschreiber’ (magistrates’ clerk). 
As early as his tenth year Johan N. helped 
his father to keep the books of the court. 
The familiarity with law thus early gained 
was turned to account both in his writings 
and in practical life. 

In 1816 his father died, and in the next 
year by the help of friends he was sent 
to the grammar-school of Frederiksborg in 
Seeland. In 1820 he entered the University 
of Copenhagen, and in Jan. 1825 passed his 
philological examination with the testimony : 
laudabilis unanimi consensu. A month later 
appeared ‘Gasparis Garatonii notae in 
Ciceronis orationes, ex edit. Neap. seorsum 
editae per quinque iuvenes Haunienses’ ; 
among the five were Madvig and his friends 
Elberling and R. Henrichsen. On the 15 
July 1826 he defended for his master’s 
degree his ‘ emendationes in Cie. libr. de legg. 
et acad.’ Shortly after, when Prof. Thorla- 
cius left Denmark for two years, Madvig 
was appointed his deputy. In 1828 he wrote 
‘epistola crit. ad Orellium de orat. Ver- 
rinarum libris II extremis emendandis’ and 
his doctor’s dissertation ‘de Q. Asconii .. . 
et aliorum veterum interpretum in Ciceronis 
orationes commentariis.’ Though Thorlacius 
had returned, Madvig remained as Lector at 
the University, and on T’s death was ap- 
pointed Professor Eloquentiae (in the Latin 
language and literature) on 17 Nov. 1829. 
From 1826 to the end of 1879 he continued 
to teach in the University with an interval 
of three years (16 Nov. 1848—4 Dee. 1851), 
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during which he was Minister of Worship. 
From 1832-48 he was also University 
Librarian, and from 1848-74 (with the 
same interval) Inspector of Education. In 
the Danish Academy of Science he was 
President from 1867 to his death. He was 
also an active politician, member of the 
Danish Parliament from 1848-74, and Pre- 
sident of the Council (Reichsrat) from 
1856-63. As Professor Eloquentiae he was 
required to write the University programmes, 
collected in his Opuscula Academica (1834, 
1842). He was engaged on a second enlarged 
edition of these volumes at his death. In 
1830 he published for the first time ‘ Cice- 
ronis orationes sel. xii,’ seven times reprinted 
with continual improvements (since 1876 
containing only ten speeches). In the same 
year appeared Henrichsen’s Cic. de or., in 
which his friend had a large share. In 1835 
followed the Cato and Laelius of Cicero ; 
in 1839 Madvig’s opus maynum Cie. de fin. 
(again 1869 and 1876). In 1840 appeared 
the first Danish, in 1843 the first German, 
edition of his Latin Grammar ; in 1846 the 
first Danish, 1847 the first German, edi- 
tion of his Greek Syntax (supplemental 
pamphlets ‘Bemerkungen’ u. s. w. accom- 
panied each of the German grammars). The 
Emendationes Livianae appeared 1860 (sec. 
enlarged ed. 1877) ; the edition of Livy, in 
which Ussing had a hand, 1861-6 (bks. i-v 
now in the 3rd, xxi-xxv in the 4th ed.). 
The third great critical work ‘ Adversaria 
critica’ appeared in 1871-73, and 1884. 
Contributions to reviews, chiefly Danish, 
were collected in ‘ Kleine philologische 
Schriften 1875’ in a German version. In 
preparing this work Madvig so strained his 
already weak sight, that thenceforward he 
could scarcely read or write. He still con- 
tinued to lecture, employing his two daughters 
and various young friends and students as 
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readers and secretaries. No important work, 
and that not only in classical philology,— 
escaped his attention ; he read again many 
classical authors, and made acquaintance 
with others for the first time. For his last 
great work ‘The Constitution and Adminis- 
tration of the Roman State’ (1881-2, 2 vols) 
he had already laid the foundation in his 
lectures ; but he went over the whole ground, 
including the corpus inscriptionum, anew. 
He was indisputably the greatest classical 
scholar, that we have had in the Scandinavian 
north, and a place will be made for him 
among the greatest, who have won distinction 
in this science in any land, at any time. 
Gertz pays a warm tribute to Madvig’s 
geniality, high sense of honour, and love of 
truth ; to his tact in estimating and classi- 
fying manuscript tradition ; to the thorough- 
ness and simplicity of his exegesis; to his 
clear insight into the life of ancient Greece 
and Rome; to his services as minister of 
state and inspector of schools. ‘ He was the 
hero of the whole Danish student-world, and 
to the last delighted to associate with them.’ 





In 1875 I had the great happiness of 
sitting next to Madvig at a dinner given by 
the University of Leyden to the guests at 
its tercentenary. I saw the first meeting 
between him and Cobet, and remembered 
the description given by the aged Gersdorf 
some ten years before, of the meeting be- 
tween Friedrich Jacobs and his old corre- 
spondent Gottfried Hermann. Madvig had 
a singular grace and ease of manner. He 
seemed to feel that ‘humane letters’ had 
been freed from a stain, when I assured him 
that we in England were: indignant with 
Ritschl for admitting into the Rheinisches 
Museum (1875, 91-117) a flippant? article 
by Lehrs, ‘ Adversarien iiber Madvig’s Ad- 


1 See p. 117. ‘ Wie man die Begabung eines Kopfes 
wie Madvig auch bezeichnen moge, ein Geist ist er 
gar nicht.’ How different the tone of Biicheler, the 
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versarien und ihren Verfasser. Zur Abwehr 
geistloser Kritik in der klassischen Philo- 
logie.’ 

Cobet, in proposing Madvig’s health as 
the acknowledged master of the critical art, 
added: ‘but we will not make a pope of 
you ; pugnabimus tecum, contendemus tecum, 
eoque vehementius pugnabimus, quo te vehe- 
mentius admiramur.  Madvig began his re- 
ply thus. Post Cobetwm latine loqut vereor ; 
but soon passed from compliments to give 
some admirable advice to the students. I 
asked about his teachers; he said he was 
autodidakt. 

It is melancholy to think that the article 
in which Ritschl charges Madvig with Phi- 
lautia, Authadeia, Hybris, has been em- 
balmed for all time in his Opuscula iii. 172. 
It would be well however if some young 
scholar would act upon his suggestion that 
a critica vannus might do good service in 
winnowing the chaff from the grain in 
Madvig’s Adversaria. It is plain at first 
sight that Madvig’s knowledge of metre was 
imperfect ; many of his guesses on minor 
authors are hasty, and would have been 
abandoned by him on second thoughts ; in 
some cases the common lexicons prove the 
correctness of readings which he condemns. 
His familiarity with ante- and post-classical 
Latin was by no means on a par with his 
mastery of Ciceronian and Livian style. 
Nor does he display that nice sense of usage 
which makes the study of J. F. Gronovius, 
Ruhnken, Heindorf, Cobet, so instructive. 
Robust common sense, revolting against 
impossibilities in thought or expression, a 
clear perception of what the context required, 
a close adherence to the ductus Litterarum, 
seem to me his great merits as a critic, 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


present editor of the Rh. Mus., who wrote in a pre- 
sentation copy of a tract MADVIGIO PHILOLOGORVM 
PRINCIPI 8. PL. Ὁ. FRANC. BVECHELER GREGARIVS. 





NOTES ON CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


Greatty as the treatment of this subject 
has been improved by the labours of Good- 
win, there seems to be still plenty of work 
for the reformer to do: and I gladly make 
use of the Classical Review in order to 
submit some views of my own to the notice 
of classical scholars. Considerations of space 
impose upon me brevity of statement and 


general disregard of exceptional phenomena: 
in the following remarks therefore I shall 
(1) address myself mainly to Latin: (2) 
consider primarily sentences which I call 
‘normal,’ ie. which have the same mood and 
tense in both Protasis and A podosis, and are 
not affected by external influences of mood 
or tense: (3) consider only the verb of the 
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Protasis. I shall be greatly obliged to any 
of my readers who will aid me by criticism. 

I desire to direct my attack upon the 
following propositions which I have come to 
regard as idola tribus grammaticae. 

I. That the Indicative in the Protasis im- 
plies ‘reality.’ This doctrine has indeed 
been given up by most authorities, but stall 
lingers in some books, both German (2ealer 
Fall), French and English. It is surely enough 
though to quote such instances as Pro 
Milone 91, ‘excitate eum, si potestis, ab in- 
feris,’ Pro Clu. 62, ‘redargue me si mentior,’ 
Pro Mur. 80, ‘cives, inquam, si eos hoc 
nomine appellari fas est.’ No doubt the 
context often admits of the possibility that 
the speaker regards his condition as actually 
existing, but this is not expressed by the 
mood which he uses. To deny this is to fail 
to recognise that the Indicative after ‘if’ 
has not the same import as the Indicative in 
a simple sentence. In a condition the In- 
dicative is colourless—the expression of a 
purely objective attitude.! 

11. That the Present Subjunctive in the 
Protasis implies ‘possibility’ (J/églicher Fall). 
This is the general view of English, French, 
and German grammars:? but can it be 
applied without violence? ‘Take such per- 
fectly normal instances as ‘si existat hodie 
ab inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat murorum Spar- 
tae ruinis’ (Livy xxxix. 37). It is easy to 
talk about ‘subjective Méglichkeit’ and 
‘fabulist’s license,’ but these are character- 
istic examples of the usage. How forced is 
the implication of ‘possibility’ in Hor. 
Epist. i. 1. 3, 4, and countless instances. 
In this point I consider that the new world 
has outstripped the old: it was a great 
merit of Goodwin to base the whole treat- 
ment of conditional sentences including the 


1 That the past tenses of the Indicative may be 
used to express wnreality is maintained by Professor 
Priem of Posen in his learned paper in the Philoloqgus 
(Supplem. V. 2, 1885): he quotes De Div. 11. 127, 
‘Deus si quidem nobis consulebat, “hoe facito, hoe 
ne feceris”’ diceret,’ bid. 11, 20, ete. But he rightly 
regards such sentences as quite exceptional ; in some 
of his passages (e.g. Pro Mil. ὃ 28, Nat. Deor. 111. 
79, 80) I doubt whether we have genuine instances 
of the ‘Irrealer Fall.’ In the genuine instances we 
should have an exact analogy to the French ‘s'il était’ 
(= if he were), ‘s'il avait été’ (= wenn er gewesen 
ware). 

2 Mr. Roby, however, must be excepted. In his 
larger grammar (§ 1497) he says ‘(In hypothetical 
sentences) the Subjunctive implies that the action 
spoken of is not a fact. Nothing is implied as to 
probability or improbability, possibility or impossi- 
bility, so far as the mood is concerned ; but a non- 
real past action is of course impossible, a non-real 
future action is (apart from intrinsic impossibilities) 
possible.’ 
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optative (with opt. and ἄν in Apodosis) upon 
distinctions of time instead of upon the 
categories of ‘ possibility, slight probability, 
complete uncertainty, impossibility,’ (Far- 
rar): and his fellow-countrymen Allen and 
Greenough in their valuable Latin grammar 
have followed his lead in treating the Latin 
Present Subjunctive. Agreeing with them 
that this tense refers primarily to the Future, 
I would submit that the true implication of 
the mood has not yet been assigned. How 
does Goodwin distinguish εἰ πράσσοι from 
ἐὰν πράσσῃ The former, he says, is ‘less 
vivid and distinct’ than the latter. But 
how does he distinguish ἐὰν πράσσῃ from εἰ 
πράξειξλ Again the former is less ‘vivid’ 
than the latter (M. and T. § 48, B. i, sixth 
edition). These three degrees of ‘vividness ’ 
strike me as eminently unsatisfactory.—- 
Allen and Greenough say that the Present 
Subjunctive implies ‘improbability’ : this is 
going too far in the opposite direction: but 
at any rate it shows a grasp of a feature 
which runs through the whole class of 
sentences which have the Subjunctive in 
Latin (and ἄν in the Apodosis in Greek). 
That such sentences contain an implication 
—a sort of arriére pensée—is generally 
admitted in the cases referring to the past 
and present. Why has not this method 
been generally applied to future conditions 
also? Simply, I infer, because grammarians 
did not see what form of implication to 
suggest. We cannot speak of an implica- 
tion of unreality throughout: but may we 
not say that εἰ πράσσοι τοῦτο, καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι 
‘if he were to do this, it would be well,’ ὃ 
implies, 7 do not say that he will (do τ) 


. Ido not quote instances here, because any 


ordinary instances will do. Is not this the 
natural sense of ‘si neget, mentiatur’? I 
should describe this as a future condition 
with reserve. Just as the Pluperfect and 
Imperfect Subjunctive warn the reader not 
to suppose that the writer means that his 
condition was or is realized, so the Present 
Subjunctive warns the reader not to suppose 
that the condition will be realized. Owing 
to the nature of the case we have in the 
first two cases practically an implication of 
unreality, in the latter case merely an ex- 
pression of reserve, a sort of sign-post to 
caution the reader and protect the writer 
against a possible misconstruction. Using 


3 En passant I protest against the translation so 
commonly given ‘if he should do it, it would be 
well.’ I doubt if this combination of should and 
would is normal modern English, though it may be 
easily parallelled from Shakspere and is constant in 
certain suboblique constructions. 
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the Present Subjunctive, the writer seems 
to me to say, ‘In supposing this about a 
future case, do not imagine that I mean to 
prophecy that such and such a thing will 
ever happen.’ If this is not the sense of the 
Greek and Latin, and of the English, ‘if he 
were to deny it,’ then we must admit that 
these languages have no means of expressing 
so natural an idea as a supposition referring 
to the future and accompanied by reserve. 
The future need not be a remote future : it 
may be but the future of the next moment. 
But even so, the reference is to an ‘here- 
after.’ 1 

But Iam far from wishing to limit the 
Present Subjunctive in Protasis to this 
sense: some instances, I admit, may be 
more simply explained as expressing a pre- 
sent supposition with reserve, and are more 
closely related to the original jussive sense of 
the tense (si sit = supposing it to be [I do 
not say that it is]): eg. Verr. 11. Lib. II. 
ἃ 52, ‘me dies, vox, latera deficiant, si hoe 
nune vociferari velim’ ; Cat. I. 18, ‘patria 
tecum sic loquitur’ . and then, § 19, 
‘Haec si tecum patria loquatur, nonne im- 
petrare debeat’ (this may refer to the 
future) ; De Of. I. 5, ‘hie si sibi ipsi con- 
sentiat, neque amicitiam colere possit nec 
iustitiam, ITI. 12, ‘si sciat ... . dic- 
turusne sit.’ Sometimes too, but very rarely 
in prose, the Present Subjunctive expresses 
a rejected supposition of the present : Ovid, 
Met. I, 400, ‘quis hoc eredat, nisi sit pro 
teste vetustas’ (‘ were not,’ z.e. implying ‘it 
is’), Pro Mur. § 21, ‘quam ego, si mihi per 
Servium liceat, pari atque in eadem laude 
ponam: sed non licet (‘ponam’ may how- 
ever be Future Indicative, cf. Reid on Pro 
Arch. § 4). In five books chosen at random 
(Catilinarian Orations, Pro Sestio, Pro Mur., 
Pro Arch., Hor. Epist., Bk. I.), this is a 
solitary instance of this sense. Virg. Georg. 
IV. 117, ‘ni vela traham’ is a non-normal 
instance (canerem). 

IIIf. That the Imperfect Subjunctive in 
Protasis refers primarily to the past. This 


! This method of treatment brings out the analogy 
between all tenses of the Subjunctive in conditional 
sentences. Strictly speaking all that is implied by 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect is mental reserve on the 
part of the speaker, reflecting upon the relation of 
his supposition to reality, but in past and present 
suppositions this reserve is tantamount to an implica- 
tion of unreality: the future condition is necessarily 
undecided in regard to fulfilment. If any one is 
sceptical as to the possibility of the Present Subjune- 
tive referring to the future, I would remind him of 
final and suboblique clauses and of the close simi- 
larity of form between the Future (Future Perfect) 
Indicative and Present (Perfect) Subjunctive in more 
than one conjugation. 
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appears to be the view of Dr. Kennedy, who 
says (P. 8. Lat. Gr. § 213) ‘si dares, negaret 
(lit.) if you had been offering, he would have 
been refusing (often = if you offered he 
would refuse).’ It was also the view of Mr. 
Roby (Elementary Latin Grammar, 1862, 
§ 240) ‘si periret, dolerem, if he had been 
perishing, 1 should have been grieving.’ 
In his later books he says the tense is used 
in both clauses ‘of an action supposed con- 
trary to fact to be already occurring in the 
present time, or of a continuous state sup- 
posed, contrary to the fact, to have existed 
in past time,’ (Latin Grammar, § 1530). 
That is, he now puts the reference to the 
present and the past on the same footing. 
In his examples he quotes Pro Clu. § 80, ‘at 
tum si dicerem, non audirer,’ as if it were 
quite an ordinary case. Even this modified 
position seems to me misleading. In Ger- 
many the view that the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive in the large majority of cases expresses 
the rejected supposition of the present 
[e.g. ‘nisi Alexander essem, Diogenes esse 
vellem,’ if I were? not Alexander (as 1 
am)| is universally held (Jrrealis der ge- 
genwart). 

Dr. Priem, who is a staunch defender of 
the accepted German view, quotes from the 
whole of Cicero only fifty-one instances of 
sentences with Imperfect Subjunctive in 
both clauses with clear reference to the past. 
Caesar has not a single one. Of these fifty- 
one (add De Fin. I. 7), ten are ‘verba des 
konnen’s und miissen’s,’ which are of course 
exceptional. I do not pretend to have a 
definite view about all of the remaining 
forty-one: but it is clear to me that at least 
twelve of them have not the simple con- 
ditional sense: five contain deliberative 
Subjunctives in Apodosis (e.g. Phil. II. 26), 
two contain ‘ut’ for ‘si’ (Verr. IV. 16, 58) ; 
Pro Cael. 62, contains two very peculiar 
cases; in Pro Clu. 16, the Apodosis, de- 
pends on ve (ace. to MSS.), in Verr. III. 31, 
‘si’ is omitted ; in De Off. 111. 75, ‘dares’ 
is jussive. In such cases I do not at all 
deny that the Imperfect Apodosis refers 
to the past ; but I do deny that its use is to 
be regarded as parallel to Pro Clu. 80, ‘at 
tum si dicerem, non audirer.’ Dr. Priem 
gives no statistics of what he regards as the 
ordinary sense of the Imperfect (referring to 
present time). In order therefore to get an 


2 That this may be translated in English ‘if I had 
not been Alexander’ ete. proves nothing as to a 
reference to the past. The utterance of Alexander 
necessarily refers to the moment when he makes the 
acquaintance of D. We have here to deal with a 
peculiarity of English idiom. 
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idea of relative numbers, I have examined following statistics are approximately ac 


curate :— 


five books, chosen at random. I hope the 








NoRMAL INSTANCES. 





Reference to present time. 





Reference to past time. Doubtful. 





(three examples) 


Catilinarian Orations | I. 7 
] 2 (possem) 


sali 
Ie a 
Pro Murena § 
5 (confiterer) 
(defenderem) 

3 (esset : good instance) 
2 (possent) 

3 (posset : twice) 


Om oo 


Pro Archia 16 (ostenderetur) 
(peteretur) 
§ 17 (possemus) 
§ 29 (praesentiret) 
(terminaret) 





Pro Sestio § 14 (vellem) 


| 
| Hor. Hpist. Bk. I. 3, 26 (posses) 


7, 93 (velles) 
| 17, 13 (pranderet) 





| 


(constitueretur : habitual) 


17, 14 (sciret: good instance) 


None 


None 


None 





§ 63 (expelleretur) 
(veniret: good instance) 


§ 81 (cogitaretis) 
8 64 (vellent : cf. Pro Cl. 80) 


§ 134 (peccaret) | 
17, 50 (posset) 
| 19, 18 (pallerem) 











These results! coincide entirely with my 
general impression that sentences like Pro 
Clu. are quite exceptional. There is no 
doubt another class of sentences in which 
the Imperfect Subjunctive with past refer- 
ence is much commoner: I mean those in 
which the Apodosis has the Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. In the Protasis the action is 
then marked as relatively present, “ae. 
contemporaneous with the action of the 
Apodosis: e.g. De Amic. 13 ‘quod non fecis- 
sent profecto, si nihil ad eos pertinere 
arbitrarentur.’ 2 

Thereis yet another set of instances in which 
the Imperfect refers to the past, 1.6. those in 
which we have an Indicative in Apodosis, 
e.g. De Amic. 11 ‘ Nisi enim immortalitatem 
optare vellet, quid non adeptus est, quod 
homini fas esset optare’: here vellet refers 
indeed to the past, but it is not a case of 


1 Cf. Epist. I]. 2, 145 f. (cupis 148), Virg. Aen. 
XII. 810. 

* Mr. Reid says on $13: ‘it does not often happen 
that the Apodosis has a verb in the Pluperfect, while 
the verb of the Protasis stands in the Imperfect.’ 
I have however noted in the five books above referred 
to seven instances: Cat. i. 12, 29; ii. 2, 3: Pro Sest. 
45; Pro Mur. § 8, 817, § 46; Pro Arch. 816. <A 
large number are given by Priem (pp. 264...) 


rejected supposition. Such cases demand 
further investigation. I have collected a 
few: Caes. B. C. iii. 44 ‘ Pompeius prohibere 
non poterat nisi vellet, ete. ; B. G. vi. 34 “51 
negotium confici vellet, dimittendae erant 
plures manus ; si continere ad signa mani- 
pulos vellet, locus ipse erat praesidio barbaris ’ 
(Madvig’s rule, § 348, obs. 3 does not apply 
to the latter clause) ; v. 35 ‘sin autem locum 
tenere vellent, nec virtuti locus relinque- 
batur,’ etc. (four other instances from B. G.) ; 
Sen. Dial. vi. 22, ὃ 6 ‘Quid faceret? Si 
vivere vellet, Sejanus rogandus erat.’ 

I believe that one reason for the pro- 
minence given to the comparatively small 
number of instances referring to the past 
has been a difficulty in understanding how 
the Imperfect can refer to the present time. 
But this is a common feature of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages in Conditional sentences 
with rejected supposition ; as Mr. H. Brad- 
ley says (Academy, January 30, 1886), ‘a 
tense inflection is made to do duty to express 
what is really a distinction of mood—or, in 
other words, a distinction affecting the class 
of the sentence...The condition is not now a 
true one, and so is referred to an imaginary 
past time, etc.’ In fact a sort of ‘Tempus- 
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verschiebung’ takes place: the Imperfect 
expresses the unreal supposition of the 
present, si scirem ‘If I knew (which I 
do not)’; the Pluperfect expresses the 
unreal supposition of the past, si vidissem 
‘Tf I had seen (which I did not).’ In Latin 
and German we have also ‘ Modusverschie- 
bung’: in French not so. 

But whatever the explanation, there can 
be no doubt of the fact. In the following 
instances all reference to the past is abso- 
lutely excluded : 

(a) Verr. iv. 70 ‘si iudex non esses, te 
potissimum hoe petere oporteret’ ; Leg. Agr. 
ii. 85 ‘si ad vos esset singulos aliquid ex hoc 
agro perventurum, tamen honestius eum 
universi possideretis.’ 

(0) Reference to present shown by a 
preceding Present tense: Verr. ii. Lib. 1. 70 
‘Non potest dicere, etc. Quae si diceret, 
tamen ignosci non oporteret’; ibid. 111. 91 
‘si id quod maxime vis, posses probare, ete., 
tamen hae pecuniae tibi damnationi esse 
deberent’ ; ibid. iv. 114 ‘neque haec externa 
vobis est religio: quod si esset, tamen... 
sancire vos velle oporteret’; Pro Clu. 183 
‘Hoe uno modo saepe veritas emergit quod 
aut ii, qui ad fraudem ceallidi sunt, non 
tantum audent, aut etc. Quod si aut con- 
fidens astutia aut callida esset audacia’ etc. 
Pro Planc. 5 ‘ Perdifficilis mihi defensionis 
ratio proponitur. Nam _ 5] tantummodo 
mihi necesse esset contra Laterensem dicere, 
tamen id ipsum esset molestum’ : Pro Mi. 10 
‘Quid gladii volunt? quos habere certe non 
liceret, si uti illis nullo pacto liceret.’ 

(c) Reference to present shown by a 
pronoun or adverb: Verr. 11. Lib. 11. 15 ΕΒ] 
ita esset, tamen vos in hac quaestione audire 
oporteret’ ; Pro Clu. 18‘ Hoe tempore sileret 
omnia’ ete. ; Prov. Cons. 47 ‘Si essent inimi- 
citiae mihi cum Caesare, tamen hoe tempore 
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reipublicae consulere deberem’ ; Pro Mur. 33 
‘si mihi nunc de rebus gestis esset dicendum, 
plurima proelia commemorare possem’ ; Phi/. 
iii. 33 ‘si tum illi respondere voluissem, nunc 
rei publicae consulere non possem’ ; Phil. iv. 
1 ‘Quod si ante facere conatus essem, nunc 
facere non possem.’ 

IV. That the Imperfect Subjunctive is 
ordinarily the equivalent of the Greek 
Optative. This is distinctly asserted by 
Farrar (Greek Grammar Rules, § 93, eigh- 
teenth edition : ‘ εἴ τι ἔχοι, διδοίη av if he were 
to have anything, he would give it: si quid 
habeat det, or more frequently si quid 
haberet, daret’). I think I have occasion- 
ally noticed the same view in commentaries 
and exercise books, though I do not know 
of any grammar that asserts it. To me this 
is tantamount to saying that the Imperfect 
ordinarily refers to the future. Is there 
really any justification for this view? Of 
course in suboblique and virtually suboblique 
clauses the Imperfect regularly represents a 
future tense (‘docebat si Naturam seque- 
remur, nunquam nos aberraturos esse.’ ‘Si 
non periret immiserabilis’ etc. and countless 
other instances). English here regularly 
uses should. Again in the Apodosis there 
may be said to be generally some kind of 
future reference (Madvig, ὃ 347 δ). Further 
IT do not maintain that the Imperfect in 
Protasis never refers to the future: it may 
perhaps do soe.g. in Hor. Od. ii. 5, 21, Zpist. i. 
19, 18 (where Con. translates ‘should my 
colour fail’ : here however I prefer Wilkins’ 
rendering ‘if I were pale’ or else a reference 
to the past: ef. line 10), Cie. Div. in Caec. 
§ 39 ‘si te natura adjuvaret.’ But I main- 
tain that this usage is so entirely exceptional 
that it ought to be excluded from school 
books. 

E. A. SonNENSCHEIN. 


ARISTOPHANICA. 


Ran, 86—88. 

Dionysus, in accounting for his desire to 
bring back Euripides to the world above, 
says to Heracles that the good poets are all 
gone, and none save the poorest representa- 
tives of the art remain, the only respectable 
poet, Agathon, having gone to the luxurious 
court of Macedon, ἐς Μακάρων εὐωχίαν, * to 
the blest—abroad.’ Among other inquiries, 
Heracles asks where are Xenocles and 
Pythangelus, thus :— 





HPAKA. 6 δε Ξενοκλέης ; 
AION. ἐξόλοιτο νὴ Δία. 
ΠΡΑΚΛ. Πυθάγγελος δέ; 

᾿ ἡ & ἡ ἡ ἢ 


ΔΙΟΝ. 

* *  Ν΄᾽ἠἕ j%£ & 

ΞΑΝΘΙΑΣ. περὶ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ οὐδεὶς λόγος 
ἐπιτριβομένου τὸν ὦμον οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα. 


It is generally agreed that the words with 
which Dionysus receives the mention of 
Pythangelus have fallen out, and the text 
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is so arranged in the best editions as to 
indicate this lacuna. Presumably the reflec- 
tion of Dionysus on Pythangelus was similar 
in purport to his remark on Xenocles. The 
dropping out of the verse would be accounted 
for, and the remark of Xanthias would gain 
point, if the lacuna were filled thus :— 


HPAKA. Πυθάγγελος δέ; 


ΔΙΟΝ. περί γε τοῦδ᾽ οὐδεὶς λόγος 
πλὴν τοὐπιτριβείης. 
ΞΑΝΘΙΑΣ. περὶ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ οὐδεὶς λόγος 


ἐπιτριβομένου τὸν ὦμον οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα. 

Dionysus says there is nothing to say 
about him, but the well-known ‘ Attic 
shibboleth,’ to which the poet elsewhere 
refers, e.g. Thesm. 557, Av. 1528, ἐντεῦθεν dpa 
τοὐπιτριβείης ἐγένετο. 

908, 

eQr Ν ’ὔ e 4 /, 

Oot δὲ δείσας υπερεπυρριᾶσε μου. 

The last word is usually changed to σου. 
But is not the text sound, the allusion being 
to the name of the speaker Ξανθίας 1 
346—348. 

> , X\ / 
ἀποσείονται δὲ λύπας, 

χρονίους T ἐτῶν παλαιῶν ἐνιαυτούς, 
ἱερᾶς ὑπὸ τιμᾶς. 





The phrase ἐτῶν ἐνιαυτούς is ‘a vile phrase.’ 
The antistrophic word is μύρτων, hence Koch 
ὀστῶν, others ἰνῶν, γυίων, μελῶν. Would it 
not be better to transpose the 7’ and read 


ἀποσείονται δὲ λύπας 
χρονίους ἐτῶν παλαιῶν, ἐνιαυτούς θ᾽, 
ἱερᾶς ὑπὸ τιμᾶς. 

The old men under the influence of the 
mystic Eleusinian rite shake off not only the 
whips and scorns of time, but the very burden 
of the years themselves. The corruption 
may have arisen from the fact that some 
copyist did not see that ypovious agrees with 
λύπας. Τῇ it be held with most edd. that 
τ᾽ ἐτῶν is corrupt, I would rather read :— 


s , Ν , 

ἀποσείονται δὲ λύπας 

,ὔ ra nr vy 
xpovious, τηθῶν παλαιῶν ἐνιαυτόυς, 


‘their old grandam years,’ that is, ‘years 
such as are attained by old grandams’; 
ἐνιαυτούς Would be in apposition with λυπάς, 
the years being themselves called ‘heart- 
aches.’ 
572, 573. 

ὡς ἡδέως ἄν σου λίθῳ τοὺς γομφίους 

KOTTOM ἂν οἷς μου κατέφαγες τὰ φορτία. 

Surely ἐκκόπτειν is the verb required. 

Read :— 

ὡς ἡδέως ἄν σου λίθῳ ᾿κκόπτοιμ᾽ ἐγὼ 

τοὺς γομφίους οἷς κατέφαγες τὰ φορτία. 


lA 
761, 
, > ANTE) A , 
νόμος τις ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐστὶ κείμενος 
5 \ “ “-“ “ / , a € ,ὔ 
ἀπὸ τῶν τεχνῶν, ὅσαι μεγάλαι καὶ δεξιαί, 
\ ¥ ᾿ ” “ A , 
τὸν ἄριστον ὄντα τῶν ἑαυτοῦ συντέχνων 
U ΘΒ > / ΄ 
σίτησιν αὐτὸν ἐν ΤΤρυτανείῳ λαμβάνειν. 


This is usually translated : ‘ there is a law 
here concerning such arts as are dignified and 
intellectual, that he who is best of his own 
fellow craftsmen should obtain free commons 
in the town-hall.’ Now it seems to me very 
rash to ascribe here to Aristophanes an 
isolated usage of a common preposition 
which the commentators do not attempt to 
defend except by appealing to the language 
of Homer and Herodotus. To prove that 
ἀπὸ has the force of περὶ, Kock quotes 71. 
xxi, 126, οὐ μέν πως νῦν ἔστιν ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπὸ πέτρης | τῷ ὀαριζέμεναι, Where surely the 
prep. bears its ordinary sense of ‘from.’ 
Neither do the passages adduced from Hat. 
seem to me by any means to justify a doc- 
trine (which Liddell and Scott rightly, as I 
think, repudiate), that ἀπὸ has sometimes the 
force of περί, I think ταῦτα μὲν τὰ ἀπὸ τούτων 
τῶν ποταμῶν, Η αὖ. iv. 54, means, ‘these are the 
accounts which reach us from these rivers’ 
that is, ‘these are the statements made by 
the people through whose countries these 
rivers flow.’ The similar phrase τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς 
νήσου, iv. 195, should be explained in the 
same way. And surely in vit. 195, ἐξιστορή- 
σαντες τὰ ἐβούλοντο πυθέσθαι ἀπὸ THs Ξερξέω 
στρατιῆς, the meaning is ‘the news from the 
army of Xerxes.’ 

Instead, therefore, of τῶν ἑαυτοῦ, where 
ἑαυτοῦ 15. mere surplusage, I would read τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ (sc. τέχνην). The meaning would then 
be, ‘ There is a law here that out of all the 
fine arts, he who is best of his fellow ecrafts- 
men im his own art should have free 
commons.’ ‘The best of his fellow crafts- 
men’ for ‘better than any of his fellow 
craftsmen’ is an idiom too familiar to require 
illustration. In addition to the great un- 
certainty whether ἀπὸ could have the force 
of περὶ, and could be so used by Aristophanes, 
the passage labours under another defect ; 
the verses as they now stand would imply 
that the reward would go to him who was 
best in all the fine arts ; whereas the meaning 
is that the man who had carried his art 
whatever it was (provided only it was a fine 
art) to the highest pitch of perfection should 
obtain the prize. The meaning ascribed to 
ἀπὸ 1n my version is quite normal, ep. Thue. 
vu. 87, Hdt. vi. 27. Mr. Blaydes reads ἐπὶ 
for ἀπὸ, disbelieving, no doubt, in ἀπὸ = περί. 


819. 


σκινδαλάμων τε παραξόνια, σμιλεύματά τ’ ἔργων. 
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Herwerden, Hermes, xvi. p. 352, admirably 
emends παραξόνια, which really has no mean- 
ing. He reads παραξόανα a word formed from 
παραξέω. The meaning would be ‘shavings’ 
or ‘filings,’ the very word required. The 
conjecture has not yet found its way into 
any edition. 

948. 

ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ TOV πρώτων ἐπῶν οὐδὲν παρῆκ᾽ ἂν 

ἀργόν. 

Tt has been suggested to read οὐδένα. But 
οὐδὲν ἀργόν means ‘no shirking of work,’ 
‘no case of idleness,’ ep. Eur. Bacch. 262, 

οὐχ ὑγιὲς οὐδὲν ἔτι λέγω τῶν ὀργίων. 
‘I say there is no sound spot in the orgies,’ 
it is all masqued licentiousness. So βροτῶν 
οὐδὲν μακαρίζω, Soph, O. 7’. 1196 and examples 
quoted by Jebb. 
1028, 1029. 


> / A ey oe} »” Ν / 
ἐχάρην γοῦν ἡνίκ᾽ ἤκουσα περὶ Δαρείου 


τεθνεῶτος, 

ε Ν δ᾽ ᾽ Ν Ν 2 Φ Ν ’ὔ’ > 

ὁ xopos δ᾽ εὐθὺς τὼ χεῖρ ὡδὶ συγκρούσας εἶπεν 
ΠΩΣ 
ἰαυοῖ. 


This passage has been varie vexatus, but 1 
do not think it has been yet emended. It 
is to be premised that the consideration of 
these verses is not complicated with the 
question whether there was a second edition 
of the Persae. For it is well-nigh incredible 
that a second edition could have so com- 
pletely broken away from the lines on which 
the first edition was constructed as to intro- 
duce an announcement of the death of Darius. 
Therefore ἀπηγγέλθη περὶ Δαρείου τεθνεῶτος 
cannot be accepted. Not more satisfactory 
are the other medelae which have been pro- 
posed. Some of the latest texts give, or 
record with approval :— 


>. , - ~ ,ὔ » , 4 , 
ἐχάρην γοῦν τῇ νίκῃ ἀκούσας παρὰ Δαρείου 
τεθνεῶτος. 


On this I would ask, can any reader of the 
Classical Review adduce a metrical mon- 
strosity parallel to that in the third foot of 
the verse so arranged—a dactyl cut with a 
trochaic caesura involving elision of a natu- 
rally long vowel before a short? But, waiving 
this question, we must remember that it is 
not when the ghost of Darius announces the 
future Grecian victory of Plataea that the 
chorus exclaim ἰαυοῖ. It is when Xerxes 
announces and bewails the past Persian 
disaster of Salamis (Pers. 754, 966). I 
would therefore read :— 
ἐχάρην γοῦν ἡν {κ᾽ ἐκώκυσας, παῖ Δαρείου 
τεθνεῶτος, 
ὁ χορὸς δ᾽ εὐθὺς τὼ χεῖρ᾽ ὧδὲ συγκρούσας εἶπεν 
Lavo, 
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Darius often calls Xerxes παῖς ἐμός e.g. 739, 
751, 782 ; κἀνακωκύσας λιγύ is said of Xerxes 
468 ; ep. also 426, 427 :— 
οἰμωγὴ δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
κωκύμασιν κατεῖχε πελαγίαν ἅλα. 

IT will add another conjecture more daring 
but nearer tothe MSS. It is not impossible 
that the poet wrote :— 

ἐχάρην γοῦν ἡνίκ᾽ ἐκώκυσας, πόρι Δαρείου τεθ- 

νεῶτος, 
but though πόρτις is applied to Epaphus by 
Aesch., and Eur. calls a girl πόρις, yet there 
is no certain warrant for πόρις ‘son’ or ‘ boy,’ 
though such a term would be applicable to 
Xerxes, whose youth and vanity are through- 
out the Persae contrasted with the manly 
resolution of the dead Darius (see esp. 759). 


1124. 


πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ ᾽Ορεστείας λέγε. 


Surely for τὸν we should read τιν. How 
could the first verses of the Choeph. be called 
‘ the prologue from the Orestea 1’ While it is, 
of course, ὦ prologue out of the Orestea. 
Besides, the question was as to the Aeschy- 
lean prologue in general, and Eur. would not 
have indicated one particular prologue to 
serve as a test, but would have given to 
his rival some latitude of choice. 


1298. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν ἐς τὸ καλὸν ἐκ τοῦ καλοῦ 

ἤνεγκον αὖθ᾽. 

The translation ‘I transferred them from 
one honourable place to another’ does not 
seem to have much point. If ἱμονιοστρόφου 
is rightly explained ‘ rope-maker ’ in the verse 
before, I would propose to introduce a play 
on words by reading ἐκ τοῦ κάλω. 

As the Persae has been introduced into 
the note on 1028, I may point out what 
seems to me a grave corruption in Jers. 


163. 

a eo , ‘ 
μὴ μέγας πλοῦτος κονίσας οὖδας ἀντρέψῃ ποδὶ 
“ a ~ ᾿ ᾽ » ‘ “ ‘ 
ὄλβον bv Δαρεῖος ἦρεν οὐκ ἀνεὺ θεῶν τινός. 


I do not see how κονίσας can be explained. 
It is generally taken with οὖδας as if κονίσας 
οὖδας meant ‘ having careered over the plain.’ 
But such a figure would be most unnatural 
—bloated wealth careering over the plain as 
a prelude to kicking down the fabric of pros- 
perity. Besides, οὖδας is not πεδίον, it is the 
‘ground, floor,’ that low place to which one 
is dragged or hurled down, not that surface 
over which one careers. I would certainly 
take οὖδας with ἀντρέψῃ ‘dash to the ground.’ 
For xovioas I have nothing better to suggest 
than γονῆς ἧς. I should much prefer a parti- 
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ciple having the same meaning as παχυνθεὶς 
(Theb. 771), but what participle is there of 
this meaning which could possibly be cor- 
rupted into κονίσας ? 

Τ add a few notes on the Paa and Nubes. 
Pax 129, 130. 


ev τοῖσιν Αἰσώπου λόγοις ἐξευρέθη 
μόνος πετεινῶν ἐς θεοὺς ἀφιγμένος. 
This is said of the κάνθαρος. It strikes one 
at once as strange that the κάνθαρος should 
be classed among πετεινού, But still stranger 
does this word appear when we read in the 
Scholiast’s note that the fable told how the 
beetle made his way into the presence of 
Zeus to avenge himself on the eagle who had 
stolen his grubs, and taken refuge with 
Zeus. So the eagle, at all events, was there 
before him. Read μόνος ἐπιγείων which is 
very like in uncial letters. Cp. ov povov 
φυτοῖς ἐγγείοις ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ἐπιγείοις ζώοις, 
Plat. 546 A. 
741-744. 
τοὺς δ᾽ Ἡρακλέας τοὺς μάττοντας Kat τοὺς 
πεινῶντας ἐκείνους 
τοὺς φεύγοντας κἀξαπατῶντας καὶ τυπτομένους 
ἐπίτηδες 
ἐξήλασ᾽ ἀτιμώσας πρῶτος, καὶ τοὺς δούλους 
παρέλυσε 
οὺς ἐξῆγον κλάοντας ἀεί. 

Recent editors transpose the second and 
third verses of the above passage, apparently 
not finding the second verse applicable to 
the character of Heracles. But the passage 
of the Ranae beginning 549, shows Heracles 
as a robber and cheat, and 571/, and again 
6057/7, show that Heracles was not regarded 
by the comic poets as out of the reach of 
personal violence. The words τοὺς φεύγοντας 
seem to me fatal to the proposed transposi- 
tion, for Aristophanes would use διδράσκω, 
or some of the words akin to it, and not 
φεύγω, to describe runaway slaves: while 
φεύγοντας would suggest ‘exiles’ or ‘ defen- 
dants.’ But Heracles was not above ‘bolting,’ 
as we may observe in an. 567, 


ὃ δ᾽ wxer’ e€agas ye Tas ψιάθους λαβών. 
However, perhaps for φεύγοντας we should 
read devfovras, for ded is an exclamation of 


anger as well as grief, and in the verse 
Ran. 562 


ἔβλεψεν εἴς με δριμὺ κἀμυκᾶτό γε 


there may be a reference to a fierce φευγμός, 
not unlike the μυγμός and ὠγμός of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. 


989, 990. 
οἵ σοῦ τρυχόμεθ᾽ ἤδη 
τρία καὶ δέκ᾽ ἔτη. 
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The Peloponnesian war cannot be said to 
have lasted thirteen years when the Paz 
was performed in 421. Perhaps under τρία 
καὶ 1s concealed some very rare word which 
has caused the corruption. Perhaps Ar. 
wrote τρικακοὶ or τρικακῶς in the sense of 
‘in desperate plight,’ a word not found else- 
where but formed analogically with τρι 
dovAos, τριπρατός, τριθαλής, tpryepwv. Or 
perhaps the comic poet here used a word 
found elsewhere only in late writers, and 
apparently applied to garments, τριβακοί, 
‘worn out.’ I believe that the final syllables 
of καρτερίᾳ have in like manner given rise 
to a corrupt τρία in Thue. ii. 65, where for 
τρία μὲν ἔτη ἀντεῖχον I have already proposed 
[Kap |repia μενετῇ ἀντεῖχον. 


1183. 
> Ν Ν Ν 5 ΄ a 
εἶτα προσστὰς πρὸς τὸν ἀνδριάντα τοῦ [1αν- 
δίονος 
εἶδεν αὑτόν, κἀπορῶν θεῖ, τῷ κακῷ βλέπων 
ὁπόν. 


‘He sees his own name down for service and 
dumfounded by his hard case—he runs’ ; 
whither ? and what could be more unnatural 
than to run about aimlessly? I think we 
should read ζεῖ, a word appropriate to ἀπορῶν, 
instead of θεῖ, There is no trace of θεῖ in the 
Scholia ; while εἰς ἀμηχανίαν καὶ ἀπορίαν περι- 
ίσταται might well be a note on ἀπορῶν ζεῖ, 
trepidans aestuat. 


Nubes 281. 
iva 

τηλεφανεῖς σκοπιὰς ἀφορώμεθα 

καρπούς τ᾽ apdopevay ἱερὰν χθόνα 

καὶ ποταμῶν ζαθέων κελαδήματα. 
The Cloud-maidens resolve to win their way 
from the bosom of Ocean to the summit 
of the lofty mountain, and then their song 
goes on in the words quoted. But they would 
fly to a mountain-top to look down on the 
earth, not to gaze at distant peaks. I would 
read :— 

iva 

τηλεφανοῦς σκοπιᾶς ἀφορώμεθα 

καρπούς τ᾽ ἀλδομέναν ἱερὰν χθόνα, 

καὶ ποταμῶν ζαθέων κελαδήματα. 

‘That from such ἃ specular height we may 
look upon the earth teeming with fruit and 
the brawlings of the mighty torrents.’ (Will 
any reader of the Classical Review suggest a 
translation for ξαθέων 1). In the almost im- 
mediately succeeding verses we have the gen. 
ἰδέας depending on the prep. in ἀποσεισάμεναι. 
Cp. μοι παρορᾷς = ὁρᾷς wap’ ἐμοί Av. 454. 
1414, 1415. 

καὶ μὴν ἔφυν ἐλεύθερός γε κἀγώ 
κλάουσι παῖδες, πατέρα δ᾽ οὐ κλάειν δοκεῖς ~~ 


132 


It is not likely that an iambic trimeter,even 
though a parody of an Euripidean senarius, 
would be introduced into a passage written 
in tetrameters catalectic. I do not think any 
of the words suggested to fill the lacuna (e.g. 
προσήκειν OY ov χρῆναι) are such words as 
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would have probably fallen out. I would 
suggest δοκῶ ᾽γώ, ‘I think he should.’ Its 
resemblance to the last words of the fore- 
going verse would account for its loss. 


Rospert Y. TYRRELL. 





SOME SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GREEK PLAYS. 


Sophocles for the use of Schools. Edited with 
Introductions and English Notes, by Lewis 
CampseL_t, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and Evetyn ΔΒΒΟΤΊ, M.A., LL.D., Balliol 
College, Oxford. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Text. 
Vol. II. Explanatory Notes. 10s. 6d. 


Editions of the Medea. 


With Notes, by M. G. Grazeproox, M.A., 
Assistant- Master at Harrow School. 
Rivingtons. 1886. 2s. 6d. 


With Introduction and Notes, by C. B. 
Hepserven, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Part 1. In- 
troduction and Text. Part 11. Notes. 
1886. 2s. 


Scholarum in usum edidit ΤῊ. BarrHo.p. 
(Metra recensuit W. Christ). Prague, 
F. Tempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag. 


In the new edition of Campbell and Abbott’s 
‘Sophocles’, the first volume includes with 
the text a full general introduction, com- 
prising a life &c., and short articles on the 
grammar of Sophocles, the metres, and the 
MSS. ; in the second volume with the notes 
are special introductions to each play, an 
index of Greek words, and a general index. 
The form of the book is neat, the execution 
careful, and the whole deserves a strong 
recommendation. 

In the general introduction, under the 
head ‘Improvements introduced by Sopho- 
cles into the Art of Tragedy’, p. xi., is a 
statement which anticipates and corrects an 
error in the special introduction to the 
Antigone: * While there are two actors only 
in the Supplices and Persae, and two alone 
speak, even if three are on the stage, in the 
Septem contra Thebas, three speakers are 
admitted in the Orestea. In his later work, 
therefore, Aeschylus availed himself of the 
practice of Sophocles.’ Here appears to be 
adopted the correct view, that in the closing 


scene of the Septem Ismene remains on the 
stage and leaves it only at the end, though 
from the entrance of the herald she is silent ; 
whereas in vol. ii. p. 94, ‘the fact that 
Aeschylus in the Septem employs two actors 
only makes it necessary that Ismene should 
withdraw to make room for the herald, and 
thus we are left in uncertainty with regard 
to her action.’ This inference, resting only 
on misconstruction of the phrase ‘ employ- 
ment of two actors’, cannot be true; it is 
unnatural and dramatically impossible that 
Ismene should quit the stage at the entrance 
of the herald, or at any time before the end 
of the piece, and there is no reason to doubt 
that she follows the bier of Eteocles, thus 
forecasting the contrast of character between 
the sisters, which is developed by Sophocles 
in the Antigone. 

The section on grammar is interesting 
and good. Here and there a remark might 
perhaps be modified, ‘The middle future for 
the passive is not uncommon.’ This way of 
putting the matter is apt to dismay a learner, 
and confuse his notions of language. The 
truth is that in archaic Greek for many verb- 
forms the futures ‘middle’ and ‘passive’ 
are the same, like the presents. It is the 
later distinct forms for the future passive 
which are in tragedy to be regarded as 
‘peculiar’: φυλάξομαι, J shall be watched, is 
as regular as φυλάσσομαι, 7 am watched. 
—The indicative with dv in 0.7. 523, 
ἦλθε τάχ᾽ av, ‘it may have come,’ ‘it pro- 
bably did come’, should not be marked 
as peculiar. It is as regular as the more 
common use to indicate that which would 
have happened but for interfering cireum- 
stances. The addition of ἄν merely shows 
that the past action was conditioned ; 
whether the conditions were favourable or 
adverse is to be gathered only from the 
context. For examples see Krueger, Greek 
frammar, ὃ 392a, 4 and 5.—‘ In the use of 
the relative observe that ὅστις is used for 
és, O.T. 1054, 1335, Ai. 1300.’ This seems 
to be a mistake, and it is certainly not proved 
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by the references. In the first Oedipus is 
asking Jocasta whether the peasant already 
sent for is likely to be the person from whom 
the Corinthian messenger received the ex- 
posed child :— 


ἴω > 
γύναι, νοεῖς ἐκεῖνον, ὅντιν ἀρτίως 
- > e /, 
μολεῖν ἐφιέμεσθα ; τόνδ᾽ οὗτος λέγει; 


The difference here between ὅντινα and ὅν is 
sensible enough, though perhaps not express- 
ible; it is in full ‘the man, however he is 
to be called, whom &ec.’, and imports both 
a certain impatience in the speaker and the 
fact that the person addressed is better 
informed. In the second— 

τί yap ἔδει μ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 

ὅτῳ γ᾽ ὁρῶντι μηδὲν ἣν ἰδεῖν γλυκύ ;— 
if © had been used, we should more properly 
have said that it had the force of ὅτῳ, Which 
is regular in a causal relative sentence, 
‘simce seeing 1 could behold nothing of 
delight... The third case is somewhat 
different— 


Os ἐκ πατρὸς μέν εἰμι Τελαμῶνος γεγώς, 

ὅστις στρατοῦ τὰ πρῶτ᾽ ἀριστεύσας ἐμὴν 

ἔχει Evvevvov. μητέρα--- 
but neither here is ὅστις used indifferently. 
It is not simply ‘who’ but ‘one that’, The 
point which Teucer makes is that the cir- 
cumstances of the case prove the high 
distinction of his father, his mother having 
been given to the greatest soldier as such, 
ἐκείνῳ ὅστις ἠρίστευσε τὰ πρῶτα. 

The introductions to the several plays are 
pleasant and useful reading. In that to the 
Antigone (vol. ii. p. 172) there are some 
very true remarks, which should be weighed 
before the Chorus of Greek drama is again 
spoken of as representing an ideal spectator. 
The Chorus of the Antigone might with more 
truth be described as a foil to the wit of a 
moderately appreciative audience. In the 
preface to the Oedipus Tyrannus (vol. ii. p. 1) 
there is one section which, I must confess, 
puzzles me. The editors apparently think 
that the horror of Oedipus at the discovery 
of his position is less easily intelligible to us 
than to the Greeks, and would help us to ‘a 
simple and profound impression’ by explana- 
tions which strike me as rather confusing. 
No doubt the action of Oedipus seems to us 
extravagant. So it did to the Oedipus of 
the Coloneus, and still more to the Eteocles 
of the Phoenissae. But even this curious and 
rather interesting person does not find it 
unnatural. Nor, I suppose, do we. 

It is plainly impossible to attempt here 
any extended discussion of the difficulties of 
Sophocles. The editors’ notes appear to be 
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very complete ; positive errors, it is perhaps 
needless to say, are very seldom to be found. 
In 0.7. 22 “ἄγαν σαλεύει is fiercely tempest- 
tossed’ misses the point; ἄγαν has the full 
sense 00 much and is closely connected with 
non, Omitted in the lemma of the note; the 
storm-beaten vessel can now sustain no more. 
On 0.7. 281, “οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς no man whatever’ 
would mislead a student; it should have 
been οὐδὲ... eis; ἂν is of course constructed 
with the verb. Every book has a few slips 
of this kind, and here they are very few. 

In revising the Oedipus plays the edition 
of Jebb has been used, but not in my judg- 
ment as fully by any means as it might have 
been. At 0.7. 1091 the editors still give 
the MS. reading Οἰδίπου and ‘supply jas’ : 
Jebb’s Οἰδίπουν is not, I think, even men- 
tioned. It might have been adopted, at all 
events in a school-edition, where simplicity 
is desirable for its own sake. Later work, e.g. 
Whitelaw’s papers in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, offer further 
material to be considered. But the book, as 
it is, is good, and well worth a place in a 
school-boy’s library, 


In spite of controversy there is at least 
one ‘classical’ masterpiece which does not 
seem to be losing its hold upon teachers and 
learners. This Review is hardly started, 
when already three small editions of the 
Medea are sent in, and the field is not un- 
occupied either in England or in Germany. 
But the Medea will support them all, and 
doubtless more, if more should offer. 

Of the three, that of Mr. Glazebrook is 
certainly the most interesting, being in its 
form a more or less original experiment. In 
my own judgment it is also decidedly the 
best ; but Iam perhaps not an unimpeach- 
able arbiter. The most marked differences 
between the two English editions proceed 
from a difference of view as to what a school- 
text should be. It is quite maintainable 
that an author like Euripides, depending on 
fair MSS., should for ordinary reading be 
printed without any change at all, plausible 
corrections (there is perhaps no such thing 
as a certain correction) being given, where 
desirable, in notes. And it is certain, that 
if conjectures are admitted at all, they must 
be admitted for various grounds in places 
not only construable but perfectly easy, as, 
for instance, where none of the MS. readings 
can be supposed the parent of the rest, and 
the original must therefore have differed 
from all. For school purposes, however, it 
is plainly needful that there should be both 
more change and less change. It is useless 
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to offer to a mind labouring at the elements 
sentences which one versed in the bye-ways 
of the language can just believe to have 
escaped the writer in a fit of subtlety or of 
negligence: and the discussion provoked by 
such passages conveys to the learner, if he 
reads it, nothing but vexation that he should 
be asked to learn what nobody seems to 
know. On the other hand, critical doubts 
are nothing to the beginner if they are not 
based on grammatical difficulty. The first 
and last requirement is a text beyond all 
question construable and explicable on com- 
mon principles. A competent teacher will 
of course supply himself with critical 
materials, and use them as circumstances 
admit ; but they are out of place in a class- 
book. All this may be commonplace, but it 
is only now obtaining an imperfect recog- 
nition. To take an instance: in Med, 1051, 
τῆς ἐμῆς κάκης, | TO καὶ προέσθαι μαλθακοὺς 
Adyous φρενί, the MSS. vary between φρενί 
and φρενός. Both give doubtful grammar 
and doubtful sense. Something of a case 
could be made for either, and the argument 
might be highly instructive to a professional 
scholar, whatever the value of the result. 
No one else has any interest in the MS. read- 
ing. Badham’s προσέσθαι... φρενί removes 
all difficulty, and is, if any is, the received 
text. Mr. Glazebrook prints it and occupies 
the whole of his note with the explanation 
which, for most people, it requires. Surely 
this is the right way. Mr. Heberden, whose 
notes are of the old form, critical notes in 
miniature, prints προέσθαι, and being thus 
involved in a discussion for which he has 
not room, is led into the statement, mis- 
leading if made without reserve, that ‘ zpo- 
έσθαι = to utter’. The sole practical effect 
of this discussion is to divert attention from 
προσέσθαι, Which finally appears as a conjec- 
ture of ‘much probability’. Teachers will 
judge how much consideration the ordinary 
student will give to a conjecture of ‘much 
probability’. The net result is that, while 
the two editors are much of the same opinion, 
the note will and the other will not 
convey that opinion to the intended reader ; 
and these notes are a fair sample of the 
respective methods. joth as to readings 
and interpretations, Mr. Glazebrook makes 
it a first principle to avoid debate ; and for 
the purpose in hand he is perfectly right. 
There should however have been an ap- 
pendix—a page would be enough—stating 
the reading of the MSS. whenever it varies 
importantly from the printed text. Instead 
of this we have what is of little use, a list 
of emendations admitted in the text which 


one 
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are not found in the edition of Prinz; and 
even this is incomplete ; in 890, for instance, 
the text has χρὴ ᾿ξομοιοῦσθαι, which, as I 
have the best reason for knowing, is not in 
the edition of Prinz. 

Another unconventional and useful plan 
of Mr. Glazebrook’s is the division of the 
play into acts and scenes, with head-notes, 
stage-directions, &c., like Mr. A. Sidgwick’s, 
only on a more extended scale. 1t has even 
a certain scientific value, since it forces the 
editor and the student to imagine clearly 
the representation of the play, and thus 
brings out problems which are apt to be 
overlooked, but are not beyond the capacity 
of beginners. Thus Mr. Glazebrook is 
obliged to have a theory on a question 
commonly ignored, yet most important to 
the play,—at what time Medea prepares the 
poisoned gifts? He places the preparation 
between v. 823 and v. 844—a solution not 
without difficulties, but perhaps as good as 
any. By the way, an ‘entr’acte’ cannot 
surely come in the middle of an ‘act’ 
(v. 1081); it is but a matter of form, but it 
ought to be put right. What is Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s authority for his ‘curtain’ (see 
final note) 1 

Mr. Glazebrook mentions Wecklein’s 
edition and mine as those which he has 
chiefly used. Of my conclusions he accepts 
so many that I have little to say. When 
we disagree, it is generally on a matter not 
proveable any way. If I pressed for recon- 
sideration, it would be on wv. 137-8, 194, 487, 
581, 888, 942, 963, 1346 (common numera- 
tion). The note on Peirene (v. 69) is not 
accurate ; and the statement (v. 314) that 
‘in Greek tragedy when women speak of 
themselves in the plural they use the mas- 
culine gender’ is carelessly worded ; it 
should be of course (as in Mr. Heberden’s 
note) ‘when ὦ woman speaks of herself &e.’ 
On vv. 738-9 Mr. Glazebrook improves a 
suggestion of mine by one (ἀντίθοιο for 
ἂν πίθοιο) which I should be glad to accept. 

How far Mr. Heberden might agree with 
me I cannot say, for there is no reference in 
his book to any edition later than Wecklein’s 
of 1880. 

To the notes Mr. Heberden adds two 
Appendices: (1. List of chief variations from 
the readings of the MSS. 2. On the Choral 
Metres) and two Indices, Greek and English. 
The want of something answering to the 
first Appendix has been already noticed as 
a defect of Mr. Glazebrook’s book. In the 
second Mr. Heberden has put very neatly 
and briefly as much about the general nature 

1 See the introduction to my smaller edition. 
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of the choral metres as his readers are likely 
to learn. Indeed his discretion in not 
attempting determinations for which there 
are no sufficient data might well be imitated 
in more ambitious works. 


The German book is a text only, without 
explanatory notes. Below the text is a 
pretty full apparatus criticus of MS. readings 
and conjectures. With a class sufticiently 
advanced for critical work it might be used 
at the lesson; for preparation something 
else would of course be necessary. It is 
injured, I think, for its purpose by some 
strange licences. Surely it is not desirable 
to put into the text readings possible per- 
haps, but such as neither are established, 
nor are likely to be; as for instance at 
ν. 11 :-- 

ἁνδάνουσα μεν 
[ᾧπερ μεγίστων ἐκ πόνων σώτειρ᾽ ἔφυ] 
φυγῇ πολιτῶν τῶνδ᾽ ἀφίκετο χθόνα. 


The verse in brackets is invented to stop a 
gap, which most people do not suppose to 
exist, and τῶνδ᾽ for ὧν is an alteration, to 
say the least, very uncertain. For a critical 
lesson a doubtful passage like this should be 
printed as in the MSS.—At v. 155 we have 
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3 Ν Ν ’ 
εἰ δὲ σὸς πόσις 
καινὰ λέχη σεβίζει, 


Ν 4d Ν / 
σοὶ τόδε μὴ χαράσσου. 


The MS. κείνῳ τόδε is probably wrong, 
but to call κείνῳ ‘a gloss’ is purely arbi- 
trary, and, if the learner believes it, will 
prevent him from understanding what a 
gloss really is ; nor do I see how the amended 
text can properly be translated.—The sug- 
gestion of ὡς φίλ᾽ ἐγὼ προσαυδῶ for ἔξω φίλα 
καὶ τάδ᾽ αὔδα (182) should have been made, if 
anywhere, certainly in the notes.—The in- 
terpretation of γιγνώσκειν καλῶς (228) as an 
infinitive absolute, before it is to be con- 
sidered, must have better illustration than 
ὡς etretv.—The best suggestion which I have 
noticed is κόρην for πατρός in 942 (945 
spurious). But could σὴν κόρην mean ‘thy 
bride’ 1—It would be a good service to print 
the Medea, or any part of Euripides, with a 
strictly conservative text and a complete 
apparatus criticus, in fact as Wecklein has 
printed Aeschylus. If the editor would 
bring his book nearer to this, it would, ii 
think, be more useful than in its present 
shape. 


A. W. VERRALL. 





TEXTS OF CICERO. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis libri qui ad rem publicam 
et ad philosophiam spectant ; vol. ix. Cato 
Maior de Senectute, Laelius de Amicitia ; 
50 Pf. vol. x. De Ofictis; 80 Pf. ed. 
Th. Schiche, Leipzig, Freytag. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes Selectae ; vol. i. 
Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino ; 30 Pf. 
vol. ii. In Q. Caecilium Diuinatio, in 
C. Verrem Accusationis, Lib. iv. v.; ed. 
H. Nohl; 80 Pf. Leipzig, Freytag. 


THESE volumes are part of a Bibliotheca 
Seriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum now 
appearing under the general editorship of 
CG. Schenkl, with whom at first J. Kviéala 
was associated. The series is especially in- 
tended for use in schools, and, for that purpose, 
will prove a formidable rival to the Teubner 
series of texts ; for other purposes the two 
series do not come into competition. The 
volumes are printed in excellent type, and 
on paper pleasant to look at and to handle, 
though too thin, and the prices are extremely 
moderate. There is in each case a brief 


introduction and a small apparatus criti- 
cus at the foot of the page, an advantage 
not possessed by the Teubner volumes, where 
the very full critical notes are placed apart 
from the text in the front of each volume. 
The editing is careful and competent. I have 
made a general examination of all the four 
books mentioned above, and have read care- 
fully the editions of the Cato Maior and the 
Laelius. The names of the editors are well 
known to all who busy themselves with 
Ciceronian scholarship. It is a matter of 
course that opinions should differ as to the 
judgment exercised by an editor who is re- 
stricted to the selection of a very few topics 
for comment, whether the comment be critical 
or explanatory. The few criticisms therefore 
that 1 am about to offer must not be taken 
as detracting from the opinion I have already 
expressed as to the general value of the edi- 
tions. Schiche has everywhere exercised 
sound and independent judgment. He is 
judiciously conservative and takes no notice 
of such extravagant atheteses as those put 
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forward by Liitjohann in a paper on the 
Cato Maior (Rhein. Mus. xxxvii.). Perhaps 
a few more indications might have been given 
as to the doubtfulness of MSS. readings which 
run counter to the ordinary grammar of 
Cicero. Thus e.g. in Off. 1, 73 nihil minus 
is very properly corrected, after Wesenberg, 
to nihilo m., but in 1, 116 orti maioribus, in 
2, 75 leges proxumae quaeque, and in 3, 106 
ne quaeratur latebra periuvrioare left unnoticed : 
so too the subjunctive agas in Cato Maior 
§ 27 (decet...quidquid agas agere pro uiribus) 
though very hard to justify, is left un- 
touched, 

Cato Maior § 4 consolatio: though this is 
the reading of the two best MSS., the context 
demands the consolatione of the secondary 
MSS.; Schiche has no n.—§ 13 quarto nona- 
gesimo anno: the reading of P is more in 
accord with Cicero’s usage than that of L, 
which inserts οὐ after quarto.—§ 16 etiam 
ipsius Appi extat oratio: the MSS. reading 
is ef tamen, and there is not the slightest 
reason for changing it. The sense is ‘and 
apart from that,’ ‘and putting that aside,’ 
and the usage is quite characteristic of Cicero ; 
see the references in the note to the passage 
in my edition.—§ 27 nec nunc quidem uires 
desidero adulescentis : this compels us to take 
nune quidem as = viv ye ‘now at least,’ which 
has the effect of making Cato imply that he 
does expect to regret.the loss of his youthful 
strength when he is a little older. As this 
is contrary to the whole drift of the context, 
it is necessary to read with some MSS. ne 
nune yuidem.—S 28 est decorus senis sermo 
quietus et remissus ; Madvig’s seni is not men- 
tioned, though much preferable ; cf. Plin. ep. 
3, 1, 2 senibus placida omnia et ordinata 
conueniunt.—S§ 49 mori widebamus in studio 
dimetiendi paene caeli C'. Galum : what sense 
can there be in saying ‘ we were accustomed 
to see C. Galus dying (by inches?) in his 
occupation of almost measuring out the sky 1’ 
MS. P omits mori; this in L has probably 
taken the place of wiwere which fell out owing 
to the similarity of its first letters to those 
of widebamus. This suggestion has already 
been made by Iwan Miiller, who refers to 
§ 38 an his studiis laboribusque uiuenti.—- 
§ 58 natationes ; read without comment. As 
L, has aenationes and P nationes with ta 
written over, my reading wenationes is as 
near to the MSS.; it is also more probable 
on other grounds.—§ 58 id ipsum utrum 
libebit (in a parenthesis): no note on this, 
though in Nauck, Sommerbrodt, and in my 
edition the difficulty of the reading is indi- 
eated. MS. P has wnum, L utruwm; both 
readings have arisen out of wt (which is in 


the editio Ascensiana) to which um was added 
by dittographia from ipswm; the unintelli- 
gible wtwm then passed on the one hand into 
unum, on the other into utrum.—S 73: in 
the bit from Ennius ‘zemo me lacrumis de- 
coret’ it is surprising to find no mention of 
Bergk’s famous emendation ‘dacrumis.’ 
Many scholars have raised doubts as to the 
true readings of the quotation from Ennius 
in § 14, but Schiche notices none of them. 


J. S. Rew. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Scripta quae remanserunt 
omnia, Recognovit C. F. W. MUvueE..er. 
Partis ii. vol. iii. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1886. 2 Mk. 10. 


MUELLER’s edition of Cicero is one of the 
most considerable recent works in the field 
of critical Latin scholarship. For knowledge, 
skill, industry, and conscientiousness there 
are few living scholars who can be placed in 
comparison with him. He founds his text, 
in the minutest matters as well as in the 
greatest, on the widest study of the peculi- 
arities of Ciceronian MSS., and the most 
intimate knowledge of Ciceronian and gene- 
ral Latin usage. His critical notes do not 
merely record various readings ; frequently 
by laborious collections of examples and by 
apt quotations or by suitable exegesis they 
justify the selection he has made. The net 
result is a fairly conservative text ; but sus- 
picious Latin is very seldom allowed to pass 
without warning. The present volume con- 
tains the twenty-seven speeches (including 
the pro Scawro and pro Marcello) which come 
last in order of delivery. ‘To the 569 pages 
of text there are 129 closely packed pages of 
critical notes. A minute review of such a 
work could only take the form of something 
like a new critical edition of the speeches 
with which the editor deals. A very little 
examination of the book will convince a com- 
petent reader of its high value ; he will then 
place it on his shelves as an indispensable 
adjunct to Baiter and Halm (γε ed. 2). 
Mueller’s edition does not entirely supersede 
this work, because, although he often uses 
MSS. which the former editors had not at 
hand, he has not space to give full collations. 
In connexion with many matters of Latinity 
affecting the text of other authors besides 
Cicero, Mueller provides material of great 
value. His own emendations are very few, 
and all of them simple and unpretentious. 
They are nearly all improvements on the 
readings of the MSS., but the passages are 
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generally of such a nature that it is possible 
to emend in many different and equally 
plausible ways. ‘ Facile est haviolari’ says 
Mueller at one point, but itis often far from 
easy to urge cogent reasons in favour of one 
particular correction rather than others. In 
Planc. 91, Mueller’s em. vecuso for desino is 
really more probable than the ordinarily 
accepted debeo ; r was first miswritten d, and 
the word then altered to the nearest com- 
pound verb with de ;—a kind of error to 
which there are a good many parallels. In 
§ 45 again, bonorum omniwm odium, the word 
odium is a better correction of vim than 
iram ; for odiwm being like omnium excepting 
one letter would easily fall out and be re- 
placed by vim, and ira is generally used by 
Cicero either of the gods ‘who do well to be 
angry,’ or of reprehensible human passion ; 
it is moreover rare in the speeches. Mueller 
is right in objecting to the phrase oppido 
desperare as un-Ciceronian in Pis. 84 Thessa- 
lonicenses, cum oppido desperassent, munire 
arcem coeperunt, but de oppido would be a 
more probable change than oppido se defen- 
suros. 

T cannot follow our editor in his tendency 
to change a// instances of me te se dependent 
on the genitive of the gerund, to mez tui sut. 
The accusative is, as is well known, a some- 
what archaic usage. Can any one who has 
paid close attention to the rhythm and 
collocation of words in the Ciceronian sen- 
tence believe that twi was written in De 
Orat. 2, § 16: tta sum cupidus in illa 
longiore te ac perpetua disputatione audiendi 
ut... Somewhat similar considerations 
apply to conjectures such as salute danda in 
Lig. § 9 for salutem dando. 

A systematic and deliberate editor like 
Mueller naturally gets from time to time a 
little impatient with the ‘ glossematum vena- 
tores’ as he once calls them, and he now and 
then cannot refrain from sarcastically indi- 
cating to them some prey which they have 
failed to mark. If one-tenth of the passages 
pounced on by the gloss-hunters as spurious 
were really so, then the gloss-makers were the 
most ingenious men of whom history has left 
any record. The art of constructing phrases 
which could be used like wedges to drive 
apart and yet hold tight the words of the 
real text must have been one of inconceiva- 
ble nicety. A patient examination of the 
text of Cicero conducted by a competent 
scholar who has read and re-read his author 
from end to end must lead to a conviction 
that the deliberate interpolations are very 
few and far between, and that the number 
of those which are due to accident is in- 
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definitely smaller than has been supposed by 
a large number of recent critics. Some of 
Mueller’s remarks bearing on this subject are 
much to the point. On a proposal to eject 
some words in Sest. § 6 he exclaims: ‘ miram 
sedulitatem aera talia inculeantium !’ 

Here again is a lesson much needed by the 
crities of Cicero’s text who will not see to 
what shifts an advocate with a bad case must 
needs be sometimes driven: ‘quam inani 
verborum sonitu, quam futtili ac paene ab- 
surdo argumentandi genere saepe Cic. usus 
est, credere nolunt viri docti.’ Again: ‘si 
ita scripsit Cic., non laudo, sed multo tamen 
melius secripsisse contendo quam quae viri 
docti substituerunt.’ 

The following remarks concern entirely the 
Pro Sestio and the Pro Balbo, speeches which 
I have had occasion to study minutely and 
recently. The consideration of the Pro Sestio 
brings home the fact, too often forgotten, 
that Cicero has, even in his speeches, many 
markedly different styles. What greater 
contrast could there be than that between 
the laboured, mechanical and rhetorical, but 
often grand, rolling and imposing periods 
of the, Pro Sestio, ἐπὶ the brief, pointed, 
pithy sentences of the Second Philippic, 
which make straight for the throat of the 
antagonist (to use a pleasant phrase not un- 
common in the ancient rhetorical schools) ἢ 
Those critics who will not take account of con- 
trasts such as these must of necessity often 
go astray. The speech for Sestius was 
evidently written and re-written and cor- 
rected a score of times over, and the uneasy 
conscience of the author has clouded it with 
obscurity and artificiality. 

Sest. ὃ 5 si modo id consequi potero. 
Miiller wishes to insert dicendo before con- 
seqgui, but the phrase as it stands is a set one 
and recurs frequently with slight variations, 
such as the omission of 7d or the substitution 
of potuero for potero. Five exx. are given in 
my n. on Acad. 1, ὃ 8; of course Jinp. Cn. P. 
§ 2 si quid in dicendo consequi possum is 
different. 

δ᾽ 16 omni inaudita libidine insani, MSS. ; 
for the last word exsanguis (adopted by M.), 
infamis, exhausti, enervati ete. have been 
conjectured. Rather insanientis. 

δ 17 proditores: I still hold perditores to 
be a necessary alteration, for reasons given 
by me in Dr. Holden’s edition ad loc. The 
admirable work of Dr. Holden seems not to 
have been in Mueller’s hands. 

δ 22 sermonis ansas dabat : there seems to 
be no reason why sermonis (altered by M. and 
most edd.) should not stand as a defining 
genitive to ansas. 
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§ 24 ita domus ipsa fumabat ut multa eius 
tsermonis indicia redolerent: read sermone 
sane digna redoleret. 

§ 42 effusam illam ac superatam Catilinae 
..manum: M. with nearly all editors 
changes superatam; but surely Cicero may 
be allowed to speak of Catiline’s force as 
having been ‘routed and overcome,’ as he 
speaks elsewhere of a fleet having been 
‘conquered and overcome’ (victa atque 
superata, Verr. 2, 5, 98). Whether he 
wrote effundere manum for fundere is far 
more doubtful, though the question is, I 
think, unnoticed by the editors. Hffusam 
probably is for ecfusam, and the ec is a 
dittographia of the ef which precedes it. 
So in ὃ 91 ew feritate passed into ex ecferitate 
and ex efferitate. 

§ 50 ille (Marius) vitam suam...ad rei 
publicae fatum reservavit : fatum is the gene- 
rally accepted emendation of Pantagathus 
for ratum; but rectionem (which I con- 
jectured ap. Holden) gives better sense and 
would easily, by the dropping of the ὁ, and 
the writing of the final syllables by con- 
traction, pass into ratum. Rectio is twice 
joined with the gen. of res publica elsewhere 
in Cic. 

§ 70 Lentulus...causam suscepit : Mueller 
in an excellent note defends causam ‘ the 
cause’ against Halm who reads meam causam. 
His defence of the greatly disputed words in 
the next ὃ, viz. ingredior iam in Sesti 
tribunatum, is equally good. 

δ 77 commodo aliquo proposito (not in 
MSS.) aut largitione : rather insert ostentata 
after largitione, comparing Leg. agr. 2, 
§ 10. 

ib, nulla contione advocata, nulla lata 
lege concitatam nocturnam seditionem quis 
audivit? Lata is not in the MSS. and is 
unsuitable for the reason I urged in Dr. 
Holden’s edition, that the turmoil might be 
expected to arise before the law was passed 
or while it was being passed, not after it 
had passed. Either recitata (in the codex 
Gemblacensis) or promulgata (Lambinus) is 
preferable. 

§ 84 quid uti faceret? senatum obsi- 
deret...1 Certainly wt must have fallen out 
after senatum. 

δ᾽ 110 nihil saneate libelli : this, the read- 
ing of P, points to nihil sani ὁ libellis ; with 
the e was combined a variant a, and ae 
altered to a te. I do not see why Mueller 
should take account of the words ctuvabant 
inserted before /ibe/li in some 
corrected MSS., which lead him 
to the conjecture nihil suavitates iwvabant 
anagnostae. I am glad to see that he 
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defends philosophorum reculam in the 
same §. 

§ 133 ut illius meae proscriptionis.. tubam 
Vatinium, sese scriptorem esse diceret : tubam 
Vatinium, sese is an acute em. of M. for the 
toumbuam essese or other like nonsense of 
the MSS., and I have no doubt that the 
idea of it, if not the precise form, is right. 
M. does not quote Fam. 6, 12, 3 tuba belli 
ciuilis (applied to venia). 

§ 137 splendorem confirmare: this is the 
conjecture of Bake, adopted by Mueller 
tacitly. It is one of the few instances of 
any importance in which he has abandoned 
the MSS. without indicating the fact. 
Senatum proximorum ordinum splendore con- 
firmari voluerunt is really better Latin and 
more likely to have been written by Cie. 
than the correction, 

Pro Balbo § 3 recte se dare: M. adopts 
this conj. of Madvig, but I am convinced 
that omnia recte se dant is not Ciceronian 
Latin ; see the note in my edition, p. 102, 
which was not in Mueller’s hands while his 
text was being printed ; but he courteously 
quotes it in his preface, 

ὃ 5 Carthagine esse opsessum: M. adopts 
(as I did) this em. of Madvig, but without 
comment. The reading to which the MSS. 
point is Carthaginem isse possesswm, and this 
may after all be right. Possidere is certainly 
used of lands or places taken from the 
enemy ; cf. e.g. Mur. 34 possesso regno ; Tac. 
An. 14, 21 Achaia, Asia...possessa ; Plin. ἡ... 
4, 39 toto oriente possesso. For the supine 
“with ire cf. Cie. Att. 8, 4, 3 Brundisium ire 
desertum (of Pompey) ; Caes. b.g. 5, 26, 2 
Treverl magna manu ad castra oppugnatum 
venerunt (where the ad should probably be 
ejected). But it may be urged that though 
the general or the whole army may be said 
to have proceeded to occupy Carthage, the 
phrase is not suited to an individual of inferior 
rank, Velleius, however, says of one of his 
ancestors (2, 16, 2): tantam fidem praestitit 
ut... Herculaneum cum T. Didio caperet, 
Pompeios cum 1.. Sulla oppugnaret, Comp- 
samque occuparet. Even if possesswm were 
changed to opsesswm, I should prefer to keep 
Carthaginem isse, comparing Sall. Jug. 103, 1 
Marius proficiscitur in loca sola obsessum 
turrim regiam. I may mention that there 
is no record in the historians of any siege of 
Carthago nova at the time indicated, which 
must be ( if Cie. can be trusted) prior to the 
battles of the Sucro and the Turia. Nor is 
it likely from the circumstances of the war 
that any such siege took place. Possibly 
Carthaginem is an error for Calagurrim. 
The forces of Pompeius did besiege this town 
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just before the battles (Liv. Hpit. 93) but 
were driven away by the Sertorians. 

§ 6 pietas inrem publicam ; this conjecture 
(for tas in ete, of MSS.) which I put forward 
in my edition, has, I am glad to see, been 
arrived at and adopted independently by 
Mueller. 

δ΄ 11 1116 ille vir: Madvig. on the strength 
of inferior MSS. ejected one ἡ 6 and Mueller 
follows him wrongly. The repetition is 
quite in Cicero’s style, as is shown by 
Jordan on Caecin. § 14. 

§ 26 nibilo magis (Lambinus for nihil m.) : 
Mueller is right mm adopting this ; Cicero no 
more said nihil magis than he did multum 
magis ; nor, | may say, did any other Latin 
writer of repute; see my note on Acad. 2, 
δ ὅδ, Nihil minus has been generally aban- 
doned in Off. 1, § 72; that passage and this 
are, 1 believe, the only two in Cicero where 
good MSS. give nihil with a comparative. 

§ 39 qui...ab omni studio sensuque Poeno- 
rum mentes suas ad nostrum imperium 
nomenque flexerunt : I venture to think that 
these much disputed words are given correctly 
in the MSS. Why may not sersws Poenorum 
mean ‘feeling for their fellow-Punians,’ if 
Cicero can write, as he does, virtutis certamen 
for certamen contra virtutem, and dissensio 
huius ordinis for εἰ. ab hoc ordine? So Justin 
29, 4, 5 has Romanorum bella for bella in 
Romanos. For the general drift cf. Val. M. 
7, 3, 7 animum suum a Poenis ad Romanos 
coegit revocare ; Liv. 5, 42, 8 abalienaverant 
ab sensu rerum suarum animos. 


§ 47 si tanta bella attigisset quanta gessit 
et confecit (sc. Marius): attigisset is an 
infelicitous correction of egisset. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the old em. legisset 
is correct ; there is an allusion to the tradition 
that Marius used to pour ridicule on the 
generals who learned their art from books. 
See Sallust Jug. 85, and the references in my 
note on Acad. 2, § 2. 

vb, a re publica bene gerenda impediretur : 
I cannot think it possible (as Mueller does), 
that Cic. would construct dimpedire with the 
simple ablative, omitting the preposition. 

§ 48 cum...quaestio venisset: the use of 
venire ‘to come about’ (in other than future 
tenses) to which Mueller objects, is rare but 
well attested ; cf. Jmp. Pomp. 15 cum venit 
calamitas (left unchanged by M.). The 
passage given by Georges: ‘haec ubi veni- 
unt’ seems to come from Verr. 2, 5, 12 
where the best MSS. have eveniunt. 

ib. ternos: trecenos 18 proposed by Ihne 
Hist. V. 163 (Eng. ed.), not noticed by M. 
Ihne’s long argument seems to me baseless. 

δ 50 Avennensem foederatum : for the un- 
intelligible Avennensem I propose Vasiensem, 
a word which occurs in inscriptions to desig- 
nate a citizen of Vasio, one of the two chief 
towns of the Gaulish Vocontii, who were 
certainly feederati. Viennensem, of which I 
formerly thought, will not do because the 
Allobroges were dediticii not foederati (Liv. 
epit. 61, Strabo 4, p. 203). 


J.S. REID. 


THE VIENNA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM LATINORUM. 


if 


Eugippil. Lacerpta ex Operibus S. Augustini, 
IO el Us 9 
ed. P. Knoell, Vienna, 1885, 22 Mk. 


Ir is a striking proof of the immense re- 
sources of Germany that, besides all the 
activity expended upon the Classics in the 
stricter sense, there should be carried on at 
one atid the same time three such under- 
takings as the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccles. 
Lat., the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
and the collection of materials for Latin 
Lexicography in Professor Wolfflin’s Archiv. 
It is true that the last-mentioned, after 
being conducted for three years on a subsidy 
from the Munich Academy of £25 per 
annum, seems to be on the point of expiring ; 
Nos. V. & VI. VOL. I. 


but the wonder is rather that it should have 
gone on so long as it has. An Englishman 
cannot help asking what we have at all 
parallel to any one of these enterprises. 
1 am afraid that Dr. Murray’s great Die- 
tionary is all that we can show ; and that 
belongs to a different sphere. Yet systematic 
undertakings of this kind react upon the 
nation that gives birth to them. Besides 
the positive results obtained, they serve to 
train and practise a whole army of col. 
lators and editors who are ready to turn 
their hands to anything, and who have 
gained their experience not at second-hand 
or by mere theorising, but by direct work 
at MSS. and texts. In saying this I do not 
of course mean to imply that I regard the 
Germans as infallible: the resent article 
τ 
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will show that I do not: but they at least 
make the best use of their personnel. 

The Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum is to South Germany very much 
what the Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
are to North. It was planned rather more 
than twenty years ago by the Vienna 
Academy on the most comfprehensive scale. 
The writings which it was proposed to edit 
were those of the Latin Fathers down to the 
seventh century. Competent scholars were 
sent out to examine the contents of the 
different European libraries, so as to see 
what MSS. were available. The result has 
been a series of reports, the first of which 
was, I believe, that by Halm on the libraries 
of Switzerland in 1865, with a supplement 
by Morel in 1867. In 1870 and 1871 came 
out in two volumes Reifferscheid’s elaborate 
account of his explorations in Italy. Com- 
pared with this the report by Zangemeister 
on England, which appeared in 1877, was 
rather slight and perfunctory. The last 
report, that on the Spanish libraries, has 
been published within the last few weeks 
after having previously appeared in the 
Sitzungsberichte. It is edited by Hartel from 
materials mainly collected by that promising 
scholar, whose early decease was so much to 
be regretted, G. Loewe. France was also 
included in the original programme, but no 
report on the French libraries has yet been 
issued: so much excellent work has been 
done of late in the way of cataloguing by 
the French themselves that any foreign 
report might well be thought unnecessary. 

These reports formed a sort of chart to 
direct the labours of the scholars who under- 
took the task of collating and editing. ‘The 
series of published volumes was opened with 
Sulpicius Severus by Halm, which appeared 
in 1866. It has been followed since that 
time by thirteen more—counting the second 
part of Eugippius, and the three parts of 
Cyprian as single works. At the end of the 
list comes the so-called Speculum of S. Au- 
gustine which is only just out. 

Compared with the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica the Vienna volumes are not quite 
so sumptuous and exhaustive, but they have 
the advantage of being handier and cheaper. 
[t may be mainly due to natural development, 
but it is also perhaps in part owing to a 
generous rivalry that in the later issues the 
indices and prefaces have become fuller and 
more complete. Many of the editors have 
taken oceasion from time to time to give a 
detailed account of their critical procedure 
in the Sitzwngsherichte or Tvansactions of the 
Vienna Academy. The series has also led 
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to the production of valuable essays on the 
language of the authors edited, as by Engel- 
brecht on Claudianus Mamertus in the 
Sitzwagsberichte for 1885, and by Hartel on 
Lucifer Calaritanus in the last volume of the 
Archiv f. lat. Lexikographie. 

Critics are rather in the habit of com- 
plaining that the writings which have so far, 
been published, with the single exception of 
Cyprian, all belong to the second or third 
rank: the texts of Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, Hilary, Tertullian, are still ad- 
vertised as in the stage of ‘ preparation.’ But 
we may well be grateful for what we have 
got, and leave the editors to take their own 
time. Many considerations determine the 
rate at which it is possible to issue the 
works of any particular author, even sup- 
posing that all the editors had the same 
amount of time at their disposal. For 
instance, it was one thing to edit Lucifer from 
a single MS. in a volume of some 330 pages, 
and another thing to edit Eugippius’ Lxcerpts 
from 8, Augustine which extend to 1,100 
pages, and for which there are more MSS. 
than any editor was likely to collate. How- 
ever, the line is now rapidly lengthening, 
and the volumes have of late appeared in 
such quick succession that we may hope to 
receive some of the greater works before 
long. 

I propose in the articles of which this is 
the first, to notice some of the more recent 
volumes, not necessarily in the order in 
which they have appeared, and also not 
necessarily in any order of interest. In 
this respect the book which is now before 
me—substantial as it is—may not appear 
very promising. There is none which has 
met with so grudging a reception. Eugip- 
pius’ Hacerpts from S. Augustine are of 
course at best only a secondary work. Their 
popularity in the Middle Ages, which is 
evidenced by the number of MSS. that have 
come down to us, was naturally accounted 
for by the convenience of having the cream 
of 8, Augustine’s bulky tomes in a single 
volume. The works of 8. Augustine cir- 
culated in sections, but even so it isa wonder 
that the endurance of the scribes was equal 
to the task of transmitting them to pos- 
terity. We can imagine that Eugippius 
must have earned a large debt of gratitude 
by compressing these into the equivalent of 
1,100 printed pages. And yet the extracts 
are not such as we should make now, and 
they are not likely to be much used for their 
original purpose. Their real interest lies in 
the help which they afford towards recon- 
structing the text of S. Augustine. We 
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will reserve our remarks on the personality 
of Eugippius until we come to speak of the 
Vita S. Severini, his other extant work. 
Suflice it to say at present that his Selections 
were probably made within a hundred years 
of the death of 8. Augustine; so that by 
bringing out a revised text of Eugippius 
the Vienna editors have thrown up, as it 
were, an advanced work from which to lay 
siege to the great African. 

The MSS. which Knoell has used for his 
edition are these : 


A = Cod. Ambrosianus, saec. ix., two rather 
long fragments. 

ἢ) = Cod. Desnoyersii, saec. viil., about 
half the work. 

G = Cod. Sangallensis, saec. ix., the whole. 

Mf = Cod, Cheltenhamensis (Mediomon- 
tanus), saec. vili., all but com- 
plete. 

P = Cod. Parisinus (Sangermanensis), saec. 


ix., complete as it stands, but 
with a few pages made up by 
the next MS., Q. 

() = the six last leaves of P which really 
belonged to another MS. of 
about the same date. 

J’ = Cod. Parisinus (Tellerianus), saec. ix., 
like D, about half the work. 

V = Cod. Vaticanus, saec. vii., the whole 
except a small portion at the 
beginning and end. 

2 = Cod. Vercellensis, saec. x., nearly the 
whole. 


Knoell makes slight use of two other 
MSS. and gives an account of some more. 
Among these is a Bodleian MS. of the ninth 
century, which Knoell dismisses as nudlius 
momenti. I was anxious to test this, but 
unfortunately the MS. contains only the 
latter half of the Latracts, and the quarter- 
nion, which should have contained the pas- 
sages from the De Civitate which I have 
used as a criterion, is missing. 

Of the MSS. just enumerated several 
have an interest quite apart from their 
text. 170, from the beauty of its execution, 
is one of the exhibited specimens in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale: V is also highly 
praised for its calligraphy. D was made the 
subject of a most instructive memoir (Notice 
sur un Manuscrit Mérovingien d’ Eugyppius, 
Paris, 1875) by the accomplished librarian 
M. Léopold Delisle. It is one of the best 
typical examples of Merovingian writing, 
as it contains a number of different hands 
—uncial, half-uncial, minuscule, and cursive. 
The fragment @ has a subscription which 
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has attracted much attention. This has 
evidently been handed on from the original 
from which @ itself was copied. We gather 
that the MS. to which it relates was written 
by Peter the notary for Redux, Bishop of 
Naples, in the year 581 a.p., while the 
Lombards were besieging the city of Naples. 

What use, it will be asked, has Knoell 
made of these materials? The reply to this 
question will naturally touch upon four 
points: (1) the selection of MSS., (2) the 
collations, (3) the principles followed in the 
construction of the text, (4) the bearing of 
the text so constructed upon that of 
S. Augustine. 

The MSS. fall into two strongly-marked 
groups, MQV on the one side, DGPTv on 
the other : A alone seems to stand somewhat 
apart, though as its text is not extant 
along with 7’, I have not made it the subject 
of close analysis. Now of these MSS. J/ is 
simply a direct copy of JV, and Knoell 
believes that v was copied (apparently at 
one or two degrees’ remove) from the same 
original as G. It is true that J/ is of use 
in helping to discard the corrections of J, 
which had not been made when it was 
written, and wv performs a like office in re- 
gard to G, with the first corrector of which 
it is closely allied. Still I cannot but think 
that some of the labour (by no means slight) 
which has been spent on these two MSS., J/ 
and v, might have been spared. There are 
two ways in which the economy might have 
been utilised. It is part of the general 
plan of reducing, as much as possible, the 
apparatus criticus in the Vienna series, that 
the authorities are usually cited on one side 
only. This is, however, often unsatisfactory. 
It is a precarious method to leave the reader 
to infer readings ew silentio. This must of 
course be done in many cases, if the volumes 
are to be kept down to a moderate size and 
price, but it would have been a decided 
advantage if these cases had been fewer than 
they are. Or, on the other hand, in place 
of M and », it might, perhaps, have been 
possible to find a MS. representing a more 
distinct type of text, the combination of 
which with the other MSS. might have been 
helpful. The mechanical rule of drawing a 
line at the tenth century is sure to lead to 
regrettable omissions. 

There is another point on which I cannot 
quite satisfy myself as to the method of 
collation. No doubt great allowance must 
be made for an editor who has collated—not 
everywhere but very largely—as many as 
nine MSS. for a text covering 1,100 pages. 
So long as we know what MSS. are being 
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collated, and what inferences may be drawn 
from silence, all is well. But this is not 
always the case. Knoell says expressly that 
he has collated @ for the first twenty-nine 
chapters; and citations of G are often very 
frequent. But on pp. 150-150 G is not 
cited at all; on p. 154 it is cited twice; on 
pp. 157-164 it is again not cited, and on 
p. 165 it is again cited twice ; yet it does 
not appear that there are lacunae in the MS. 
What are we to make of this? The student 
who wants to determine the exact relation 
of G to DP7v finds himself bafiled. 

The main question, however, of course is 
that as to the construction of the text. 
Knoell refers to his intention to explain 
the principles of his procedure elsewhere. 
I have not been able to ascertain whether 
this intention has been fulfilled. Knoell has 
based his text mainly upon J, which cer- 
tainly has a prima facie case in its favour. 
10 is by a little the oldest of the MSS. : it 
has preserved some spellings like Vergilius, 
and still more vernacular forms—de non 
Suerit, erat de, quinta triena—which seem to 
have been lost in the other MSS.: and it 
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p. 52, 25, autem 
53, 26, uoluptatem 
54, 1, quia 


3, enim WV 
22, litteras sacras 
56, 14, redemtionem 
18, refrigescit = Aug. cod. V 
atque ita = Lat. Vet. cod. 7, Matt. xxiv.12 
22, decipimus, WV 
57, 10, temtationibus uariis 
16, gloriabitur 
, 2, timorem 
20, eas 
24, dixit 
, exspectamus 
26, atque iustorum multuinque sanctorum 
27, quia 
, 14, est sine addit, 
8, 2, ex mortuis 
5, atque, MV 
24, requies 
156, 3, maior 
4, fecit Deus 
7, aut impossibile 
10, priorum 
11, Dei uerbo 


172, noluntatem aliquam 
173, 20, affectos 
174, 12, quia 
175, ἄν specie 
98, pulchritudinis suavium corporum, JV 
176, 7, deriuatur, VU 


23, illo, MV 
2, ille eos 
1, mortaliter, ΜῈ = Aug. cod. A, ed. Paris. 


Our attention is caught by the coincidence 
of Knoell’s reading refriyescit, p. 56, 18 with 
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gets the benefit of the subscription in Q 

which must have been taken from a MS. of 

the same type. And yet there is, I cannot 

but think, one serious difficulty to be got 

over—a diiliculty with which I cannot feel | 

sure that Knoell has thoroughly grappled. 
In seeking to check the text of Eugippius 

one naturally goes first to 8. Augustine, | 

and in particular to that treatise which has 

had at least a preliminary critical edition, the 

De Civitate of Dombart (Leipzig, 1877). | 

The MSS. used by Dombart are nearly as . 

old as those of Eugippius : V is of cent. vii., 

(C, which is also of cent. vii., is unfortunately 

only extant in a passage corresponding to 

one short extract in Eugippius), A is of 

cent. viii., / of cent. ix., AR of cent. x. ‘ 

Now on comparing the text of these MSS. . 

with the MSS. of Eugippius I find that they 

constantly support the group D@P7'v against 

MV which Knoell has followed. I will give 

in parallel columns some of the results of 

this comparison, showing what MSS. of 

Engippius agree with the text or leading 

MSS. of Augustine : 
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ergo = Engip. codd. DGPTv 

uoluptates = D’GPTv 

quae = DGPTv 

autem = DGPTv 

sacras litteras = DGPTv 

redemptionem = DG'PTv 

refrigescet (Domb.) = P*T 

atque ita = Lat. Vet. codd. abd'e, Matt. xxiv. 12 
seducimus = DGPT'v 

temptationes narias = ΡΙΡΤ' 

glorietur = DGPTv 

timores = DGPTv 

om. = DGPTv 

dixerit = DGPTv 

speramus = DGPT»v 

multumque iustorum atque sanctorum = ΘΓ Τὺ 
quoniam = DGPTv 

aid. mediator bonus = D&PTv 

et ex mortuis = P?7'v 

et = DGPTv 

et requies (Aug. cod. Τῇ; sed Domb.) = PTv 
longe maior = P7'v 

Deus fecit = PT7'v 

aut etiam impossibile = ἢ 70 

priores = PTv 

uerbo Dei = PTv 

aliquam uoluntatem = PT7'v 

affectos fuisse = PT7'v 

qui (Aug. codd. VA, Domb.) = PTv 

in specie = PTv 

pulehrorum suauiumaue corporum PTv 
deprauatur = pet 

ab illo = PT7'v 

eos ille = PT'v 

Mutabiliter (Aug. codd. VG, Domb.) = P(T)v 


that of the Italic text represented by 
(Cod. Brixiauus), and we at once remember 
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the well-known passage in which Augustine 
expressed a preference for that text. Too 
much stress, however, must not be laid upon 
this point. §%. Augustine’s Bible is a very 
variable quantity, and by his time the Latin 
texts had been much mixed. 1 have not as 
yet formulated any conclusion as to the text 
used in the De Civitate. There are certainly 
Italic readings, such as glorificent in the 
quotation of Matt. v. 16, recordatus in the 
quotation of Matt. v. 23. But there are 
also readings which are not Italic: e.g. 
mundo corde (from Matt. v. 8 = Lat. Vet. 
Codd. a, b), seems to have better attestation 
in both the places where it occurs, as against 
mundi corde of f. Another reading where 
there might seem to be a certain presumption 
in favour of Knoell’s text is deriwatur in 
176, 7, where the editor aptly compares the 
use of deriwatio in Victor Vitensis and 
Orosius : yet here too the MSS. of Augustine 


Eveirrr codd. PTV, Xe. 
p- 53, 6, Virgilius, D'GMZPTv (ci p: 487, 115, ὃ, 
p- 538, 3, GPTv) 
16, suscipiunt, DGP( T)v 


54, 2, caliginosis, G? Tv 
57, 14, pereant, D'GPTv 
[There is some confusion and mixed 
agreement and disagreement of the dif- 
Jerent texts here. | 
58, 8, sui, D@PTv, Knoell; ei, Mv 
16, actiones, D@'PTv 
- 59, 19, contigit, PT 
77, 23, beatitudine, D’ 7* 
156, 18, aereum, PT'v 
172, 26, sed si superior P7'v = Aug. ed. Paris. 
174. 7. πο 116, 2277 
32, scire, P* Tv 
175, 23, luxoria, PT (οἴ, Speculum <Augustini, 
Ῥ. 639, 14, ex Ep. Jac. v. 5) 
[One or two instances of the omission 
or insertion of final m have not 
been noted on either side. ] 


There will hardly, I think, be any question 
which of these two lists is the more import- 
ant. Nor can it, I imagine, any more be 
doubted that on the whole the text of P7'v 
and their allies is nearer to that of the MSS. 
of Augustine than the text of WV. But 
considering that the work of Eugippius is 
professedly a reproduction of Augustine’s 
text it seems to me distinctly more probable 
that those MSS. of Eugippius are right 
which are in agreement with that text. 
The only other possibilities are (1) that 
the Augustine MSS. on their side are all 
corrupt —which may be practically dis- 
missed; or (2) that the copies used by 
Eugippius within a hundred years of the 
death of S. Augustine were already corrupt 
or were dealt with freely by Eugippius, 
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unanimously present deprauatur, and it is 
equally possible that deriwatur may be a 
paraphrastie expression introduced in the 
process of copying. Whichever type of text is 
the genuine Eugippius, evidently by Eugip- 
pius himself or by a subsequent scribe such 
paraphrasing must have taken place to a 
considerable extent. In most of the other 
instances that are not simply ambiguous I 
should have thought that, even apart from 
the evidence of the MSS. of Augustine, the 
internal probabilities were rather against 
the text adopted by Knoell. 

It is right to set down on the other side 
those readings in the passages previously 
analysed in which Codd. PT'v ἄς. of 
Eugippius differ from the MSS., or from 
Dombart’s text of Augustine. For a reason 
which I shall state presently I only give 
those combinations into which 7’ enters. 


De Civitate ed DOMBART. 


Vergilius = Knoell 


suspiciunt = Knoell (dispiciunt Verg. edd. [despic- 
iunt codd. opt. ; respiciunt codd. ]) 

ealiginosi = Knoell 

pereunt = Knoell 


On. 

affectiones = Eugip. codd. αν, Knoell 
contingit = Anoell 

beatitudini = Anoell 

aerium = Knocell 

sed superior = Knoell 

uelit = Knoell 

sciri = Knoell 

luxuria = KAnoell 


and that a later copy—the parent MS. of 
DGPTv which may well have been as old 
as the ancestor of J/V—was systematically 
corrected into agreement with the Augustine 
MSS. The first half of this second alter- 
native is possible enough in either of its 
forms: the history of the text of the New 
Testament shows that a hundred years is 
quite long enough to let in a great amount 
of corruption ; and an editor lke Eugippius 
would be, perhaps, more likely to resort to 
paraphrase than a scribe who was trained to 
copy mechanically what he had before him. 
But the further assumption which is neces- 
sary to complete this alternative, that the 
text of Eugippius was deliberately har- 
monised with that of Augustine, seems to 
me by no means probable. So far as I have 
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been able to judge, the phenomena are the 
same all through Eugippius; but if so, the 
corrector must have had access to a complete 
collection of the works of 8. Augustine, 
which must have been in itself an excep- 
tional thing; and then we must remember 
that he would have no such convenient 
indices and cross references as those with 
which Knoell has supplied us. It may, of 
course, have been done. for all that, as 
Knoell assures us that it has been done by 


Codd MV. 
p. 52, 27, corrumpere et 
25, sicut ipse 
58, 8, el 
0, aphatia, G-MWVv 
0, peruentionibus grados 
148, 2, quidquid 
149, 8, uocationis, Vv 
150, 26, die gen. cf. Cypr. ed. Hartel ind. 
171, 20, initium 
25, uoluntate 


174, 4, quas 
8, consentit 
176, 21, noluissent 


| do not like to speak at all confidently 
without a more prolonged study than I 
have been able to give. All that I have 
done has been to sink a few shafts into the 
text here and there, and set the results 
before the reader. If Knoell has not yet 
published his promised essay, he would per- 
haps himself take account of the considera- 
tions here put forward. It is true that in 
several places he refers to the text of 
Augustine, and in some makes use of it to 
support his own text, but I cannot be sure 
that he has formed a clear, well-reasoned 
conception of the relation of the two texts 
to each other. It seems to me that such a 
conception was essential to the formation of 
a trustworthy text. 

I will venture to throw out a single sug- 
gestion for what it is worth. In the course 
of the above analysis I have been led to 
suspect that the most constant element in 
the preferable readings was 7, and that 
combinations of 7’ with another MS. had 
special claims to consideration. Against 
this it may be urged that Z'’ has interpola- 
tions—that is, it continues the extracts a 
little further—in caps. xxv., Ixxxvi., elxi., 
and adds a new heading in clvi. In the 
first two places 7’ stands alone; in the 
greater part of the third it is combined 
with GP, and in the fourth with GPv. But 
1 do not wish to lay stress on the singular 
readings of 7’, which do not appear to have 
any special value, so much as on JZ’ in com- 
bination with other MSS.: where, as is 


‘abandon his chosen guides, WV. 
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the third corrector of G, but one hesitates 
to assume such a hypothesis without strong 
reason, and the instances in which P7' &e. 
do not agree with the Augustine text all 
tell against it. 

A further argument to the same effect 
would be supplied by those instances—not 
a few—in which Knoell himself has had to 
1 have 
noted the following in the passages ana- 
lysed: 


KNOELL. 
corpore 
sicuti se DGPTv 
sul, DGPTv 
ἀπάθεια apathia, PZ’ 
peruentionis gradus 
quid 
uacationis 
diei, PTv 
uitium 
uoluntatem 
quae 
consensit, P7'v 
uoluissent 


frequently the case in some parts, it goes 
over to J/V, it seems to me to carry with it 
the preponderance to the other side. This 
is only a prima facie view, but it might 
perhaps be worth testing. 

In regard to our last point, the reflex 
influence which this edition of Eugippius 
may be expected to have on the text of 
5. Augustine, it is clear that this influence 
will be considerable, and that for fixing the 
text of S. Augustine, Knoell’s digest of the 
readings of the MSS. of Eugippius will be 
of high importance. A few instances strike 
me at once where we may correct Dom- 
bart’s text: we must remove the brackets 
from adsit in p. 524, 1. 16; we must restore 
singula for singuli, p. 620, 15, and read 


Jacturas for victuwras, Ὁ. 621, 4. Whatever 


may be the true reading in 8. Augustine— 
I have little doubt that in Eugippius, p. 58, 
16 we ought to read actiones, and I am not 
at all sure that this is not what 5. Augustine 
himself wrote. Outside the De Civitate the 
Vienna Eugippius is the nearest approach 
which we possess to a critical edition of 
8. Augustine. 

Fortunately a good apparatus criticus is 
independent of the text which stands above 
it, and though I have freely expressed my 
doubts on the subject of Knoell’s text, I am 
none the less grateful to him for the long, 
and I fear dreary, toil which this edition 
must have cost him. 


W. Sanpay. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY IN FRANCE. 


Album Paléographique ow Recueil de Docu- 
ments importants relatifs ἃ V Histoire et ἃ 
la Littérature nationales ... . avec des 
notices eaplicatives par la Société de U Ecole 
des Chartes. Paris: Maison Quantin, 
1887. 150 francs. 


THERE is no study more indebted to photo- 
graphy than the study of palaeography. The 
facsimiles of MSS. of all ages which have 
been produced during the last twenty years 
by the improved methods of permanent 
photographie printing now form a body of 
material so extensive in range, and generally 
so excellent in execution, that a road to a 
knowledge of the subject lies open to the 
student in a royal manner which would be 
the envy of those who struggled with the 
hand-made facsimiles of other days—those 
facsimiles often mere grotesque imitations 
of the originals, and, if of better design, 
scanty in number and high in price. When 
one turns over the facsimiles given, for 
example, in such a work as the Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique, one wonders how 
any one could pretend to derive any accurate 
ideas from their study. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether, in those days, any one who 
had not access to a library of MSS. could 
possibly learn more than simple rudiments 
from such works. Now everything in this 
respect is changed, Facsimiles which can be 
trusted as the very shadows of the originals 
are now within reach of all who choose to 
hold out their hands for them, and palaeo- 
graphy may be studied at ease. And the 
material will go on accumulating—not only 
in the production of single pages as specimens 
of handwriting in particular countries at 
particular periods, but in the reproduction 
of entire volumes for purposes of textual 
criticism. 

In the Introduction to the work before us 
- the writer, M. Léopold Delisle, the director of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, sketches out what 
has been done in this direction in the several 
countries of Europe during recent years. It 
is satisfactory to see that England is not 
behindhand in such work. He truly remarks 
that reproduction in facsimile is destined 
to develope to an extent which we scarcely 
yet appreciate. We are not content now-a- 
days to accept the readings of a printed text 
without question. We wish to know the 
readings of the best MSS. ; and it will in the 
end be found easier to make the MSS.—in 


facsimile—come before the world, than that 
the world should go to consult the MSS. 
Hitherto this has been found a somewhat 
expensive process; such facsimile editions 
have often been necessarily issued by sub- 
scription, and subscriptions have not been 
always forthcoming in spontaneous readiness. 
In the infancy of things there is always this 
struggle ; but I would appeal to those happy 
bodies, corporations which do not die, 
libraries which never break up, to support 
such efforts and add to their stores these 
facsimile-books which must in the future be 
true books of reference. It may be safely 
predicted that an increasing stimulus will be 
given to the application of photography to 
the reproduction of texts on a scale not 
hitherto dreamt of. Photography can never 
hope to compete with the printing-press in 
cheapness, but it will one day compete with 
the copyist ; and in cases where entire MSS. 
are of sufficient importance to require their 
texts to be published with perfect accuracy, 
copyist and printing-press must inevitably 
be superseded by the camera. And once let 
there be sufficient demand, prohibitive prices 
will vanish. There is no reason why the 
best classical texts should not thus be repro- 
duced—a scheme which has been proposed 
more than once. Energy, perseverance, and 
above all the timely assistance of those 
corporate bodies whose aid has been invoked, 
would soon settle the matter. We have 
indeed made a beginning — the Hellenic 
Society has published a facsimile edition of 
the Laurentian Sophocles ; but it is whispered 
that there are still copies unsubscribed for 
which might be standing on the accessible 
shelves of college libraries. : 

France is happy in having an Ecole des 
Chartes, a school in which young men have 
the opportunity of receiving a practical 
training in palaeographical subjects, which 
gives them the power of deciphering ancient 
records, and fosters a taste for the study of 
documents connected with the general his- 
tory of their country and of the minuter 
details connected with its topography and 
family history. The Album Paléographique 
is the result of the collaboration of certain 
members of this school. It consists of fifty 
plates, with descriptive letter-press, repre- 
senting MSS. preserved, with two exceptions, 
in the libraries of France. They cover a long 
period, ranging from the fifth or sixth 
century down to the close of the seventeenth 
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century. At first sight this seems too long. 
One would object that, for practical purposes, 
a collection of fifty plates were better re- 
stricted within narrower limits. But we 
are told that this is only a first instalment 
of what, if carried out, will be an extensive 
work illustrating the progress of writing, 
particularly that of France, as developed in 
successive ages. This reconciles us to finding 
within the same covers a facsimile of the 
Paris Prudentius at one end, and the Decla- 
ration of the French Clergy in 1682 at the 
other. And it may be presumed that it is 
with a view to a final arrangement in one 
great series, when the issue shall be com- 
plete, that the plates in the Album are 
without numbers —certainly a temporary 
inconvenience. 

The first plate, as already noticed, is drawn 
from the MS. of the poems of Prudentius, 
written in rustic capital letters at the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. 
The MS. is of interest as a late specimen in 
this style of writing ; for capitals had by this 
time been generally superseded by uncial 
characters as the literary hand in codices. 
And further, it can be approximately dated, 
for it contains the name of Vettius Agorius 
Basilius, who there can be little doubt is 
the consul of the West of that name, who 
held office in the year 527. The writing 
is very regular and free, and, though rather 
ornamental, has little of the imitative 
effort which is so evident in that of the 
Utrecht Psalter. With this plate is given 
a facsimile of one of the pages of the Latin 
Christian poem of the year 394, written 
in uncials of the sixth century and bound 
up in the same volume as the Prudentius. 
Next follow seven plates from uncial MSS. 
ascribed to the sixth century, The Lyons 
Pentateuch is one of those rarer MSS. 
which are written in triple columns. The 
text is ante-Hieronymian. A part of this 
MS. was sold by Libri to the late Lord 
Ashburnham ; but has been restored to its 
place by the present Farl. Another MS&., 
which also contributed towards Professor 
Libri’s collection of ancient MSS., is the 
Psalter (plate 3), also of Lyons, written in 
uncials on an abnormally large scale, a part 
of which is now in the library of Ashburn- 
ham Place. The Codex Puteanus, containing 
the third decade of Livy (plate 4), apart from 
its value as one of the earliest MSS. of the 
author, deserves particular attention on 
account of the character of the uncial hand 
in which it is written, It is not of the very 
exactly finished and rounded type which we 
seo in so many of the extant uncial MSS., 


particularly in certain copies of the Gospels, 
on the execution of which particular pains 
appear to have been expended, but it is of a 
free and at first sight more careless type, 
which at the same time is evidently the work 
of a most skilful scribe, writing with perfect 
ease a hand to which he is thoroughly accus- 
tomed. This style of writing is still better 
exemplified in the Vienna MS. of Livy of 
about the same period. It may be said to 
bear to uncial writing of the more exact 
type somewhat the same relation that the 
freely written rustic capital does to the more 
formal square capital. The Paris MS. origi- 
nally belonged to the Abbey of Corbie, from 
the wreck of whose famous library the 
Bibliothéque Nationale has gathered so 
many valuable relics. Although it is here 
classed among MSS. of the sixth century, 
it is satisfactory to see a saving clause in 
the accompanying letter-press by which it 
may be moved back into the previous 
century. On the same plate is given a fac- 
simile of the single uncial fragment of the 
Natural History of Pliny in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, written in round uncials 
and certainly not so ancient. 

The next five plates represent works by 
St. Hilary, Origen, and St. Augustine, all 
taken from MSS. preserved in the library at 
Lyons, and most of them written in the fine 
half-uncial hand of the sixth century, certain 
dated specimens of which form so prominent 
a feature in the Lxempla of Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach. The important part which 
this character of writing played in the for- 
mation of our own English hand through its 
earlier adoption by the Irish, renders it an 
object of special interest to English palaeo- 
graphers. Its influence also in the school of 
Tours, which evolved from it the ornamental 
half-uncial hand which the scribes of that 
school employed with such effect in certain 
parts of their handsomely written Bibles, 
has been recently traced by M. Delisle in 
one of his many valuable contributions to 
the study of palaeography. The series of 
early uncial MSS. is brought to a close with 
a facsimile from the MS. of canons of councils 
and papal constitutions, once belonging to 
Corbie and now in the _ Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

The interest of the next following plates 
is historical, Facsimiles of three ancient 
MSS. of the //istoria Francorum of Gregory 
of Tours, viz. those of Beauvais, Corbie, and 
Cambrai, all ascribed to the seventh century, 
give us specimens of the later uncial and of 
cursive, and a curious example of the half- 
uncial in an ornamental style ; and these are 
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followed by a plate from the earliest extant 
MS. of the chronicle of Fredegar. 

The progress of French writing from 
the intricate convolutions of the cursive 
hands to the simple and elegant Caroline 
minuscule may be followed in the series of 
facsimiles which illustrate the eighth and 
ninth centuries. We can only particularly 
refer to the plate of the Bible of Theodulf of 
Orleans, of the ninth century, and those of 
the MSS. of Charles le Chauve and the 
Emperor Lothair, as giving fine examples 
of handwriting; and with regard to the 
later facsimiles in the volume, their interest 
is so varied that we must be content to single 
out those which put themselves more promi- 
nently forward. 

Plate 23 gives us a specimen of the 
Greek and Latin Glossary of Laon, of the 
ninth century, one of those curious MSS. in 
which we see a western scribe struggling 
with a language and an alphabet almost 
forgotten. Among the specimens of the 
twelfth century is a section from the mor- 
tuary roll of Vitalis, founder and abbot 
of Savigny, who died in 1122. The roll, as 
was the custom, passed from monastery to 
monastery, asking for the prayers of the 
brethren and receiving at each house a few 
lines of formal commendation and the ‘ orate 
pro nostris.’ The palaeographical interest 
of such mortuary rolls, some of which extend 
to many feet in length, lies in the fact that 
in a brief compass we have specimens of 
writing of so many different hands of one 
and the same period, and these not always 
from the pens of practised scribes, but also 
in the unpretending style of simple scholars. 
Another curiosity of the next century is the 
sketeh-book of the architect Villard de 
Hannecourt, to whom the construction of 
the cathedral of Cambrai is said to have been 
entrusted. 

Two celebrated historical MSS. are also 
represented: the autograph MS. of the 
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Historia Keclesiastica of Ordericus Vitalis 
of 1141, and the curiously written copy of 
the Chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis of 
the end of the thirteenth century. ‘Three 
of the plates are connected with Saint Louis. 
We have a facsimile of his will, dated ‘in 
navi nostra juxta Sardiniam,’ when setting 
out on his second crusade in July, 1270; a 
page from a beautiful illuminated Psalter, 
which was executed for him ; and a specimen 
of the earliest MS. of that most simple and 
charming of chroniclers, the Sire de Joinville. 
In a MS. of the Jnformation des Princes 
by Jean Goulain, there is presented to us a 
portrait of Charles the Fifth of France, that 
great collector of fine MSS., several of which 
contribute to illustrate the series before us. 
And lastly we may notice two parallel pages 
from MSS. of the Miracles de Nostre Dame 
written by Jean Miclot for Philip the Good 
of Burgundy, and finely illustrated by 
artists of the Burgundian school. One of 
these MSS. is in the bodleian Library. 

In noticing the later MSS. in this A/bwm 
we may perhaps have tried the patience of 
those readers of the Classical Review whose 
interest may be principally limited to the 
more classical MSS. of the uncial period. 
We hope that in future issues of this work 
the members of the Ecole des Chartes will 
not forget this interest, and that they will 
continue to provide in sufficient numbers 
facsimiles of the Latin classical MSS. pre- 
served in French libraries. Greek MSS. are 
almost entirely excluded from the present 
volume. If this exclusion is to be continued 
in future issues—and the wording of the 
title page seems rather to imply it—perhaps 
it may be found possible to devote a special 
album to the production of a Greek series 
of facsimiles from the abundant material 
which exists at Paris, if not in other parts 
of France. 


E. Maunpre THOMPSON. 


ENGELHARDT ON LATIN CONJUGATION. 


Die Lateinische Konjugation nach der Ergeb- 
nissen der Sprachvergleichung dargestellt, 
von Max Enceiuarpt. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 1887. Pp. viii. 140. 2 Mk. 40. 


Tuis little treatise is written by one of the 
straitest sect of the ‘young grammarians.’ 
Its purpose is to show the simplicity and 
the regularity of the Latin verbal system 


when viewed in the light of the two great 
principles of phonetic law and association 
of form. Not only does it maintain that 
the structure of the verb becomes more 
transparent, when so regarded, but also 
that much light is thrown upon the 
syntax as well. Some of the illustrations 
of the latter are enough to take away 
the breath of a scholar who has not 
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followed the more recent developements 
of comparative philology. That the double 
use of the perfect is due to the fact that 
it was formed by one or the other of two 
methods, the former belonging to the 
perfect tense, the latter properly to the 
aorist—this is a proposition which might 
not startle him. That the personal ter- 
minations should be due to a blending of 
the old perfect with the weak aorist would 
seem a little more surprising. That the 
future perfect was a modified form of the 
conjunctive of the sigmatic aorist would 
appear almost inconceivable. But bewilder- 
ment would reach its height, when it was 
gravely stated that the conjunctive im- 
perfect was only a form of the aorist 
indicative in Latin. And yet no one of 
these statements is strictly novel; there 
is much to be said for every one of them; 
and it is certain both that they are pho- 
netically possible, and that some rules of 
syntax become by their admission much 
more easy to understand. The treatise of 
Dr. Engelhardt, like the still more com- 
pressed statement of similar views by Dr. 
Stolz, in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, is a work 
of exposition, not of discussion; and hence 
it often appears to fall into the besetting 
sin of philologists, and to say ‘is’ or ‘must 
be,’ where a sober reader is inclined to 
substitute ‘seems to be’ or ‘may be.’ The 
fact is that we are at a stage where a wise 
discretion will use a negative form of 
utterance more frequently ‘than a positive, 
If we meet with the assertion that ‘the 
best derivation of provincia is from provid- 
entia,, we may modestly but firmly deny 
this, seeing that it is in direct violation of 
three well-established laws, the action of 
any one of which is fatal to it. But if we 


are asked what the true derivation is, it 
may be incumbent on us to use some 
hesitating form of speech. Mr. Roby, fifteen 


years ago, refused to worship at the fashion- 
able shrine of Corssen, and to construct 
the vowel-system of Latin according to the 
rules of Sanskrit grammarians; and the 
result is that not a page of his grammar 
is antiquated to-day, while works of the 
same date that seemed to be leading the van 
can now be used only as warnings, or at 
best as landmarks of the advance of science. 

It is impossible within narrow limits 
even to state, still less to discuss, the 
points on which the new philology leads 
to results different from those given in the 
current grammars, A few must be selected 
for comment. Forms like momordi are re- 
presented as coming from an_ original 
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merdo, and as giving rise in their turn to 
the later present mordea: while conversely 
it is asserted that the perfect of verto must 
have been originally vevorti. This ingenious 
view of De Saussure’s brings in a parallel-, 
ism with forms like γέγονα or ἔμμορα, but 
this is hardly adequate evidence for the 
conjecture to be put forward as a fact. 
As a matter of fact, there seems to be quite 
as much evidence for regarding vortit as a 
present form and vertit as the perfect, a 
doctrine which Professor Key used to lay 
down with some confidence. For instance, 
in Plaut. Amphitr. Prol., 95, the MSS. have 
animum advortite, but in 1. 121 they have 
the perfect vertit, though Goetz and 
Loewe change this into vortit. Similarly 
in Zrucul. 221, the MSS. (including A) 
have verterunt, again changed by Schoell 
into vorterunt. The case is precisely the 
same in Zin. Prol., 19. In fact, although 
the form vort- is commonly enough given by 
the MSS. of Plautus in the imperfect tenses, 
I have noted no instance as yet in which 
it is given in a perfect form. If this 
observation is correct, it seems a little 
bold to assume that our earliest authorities 
have not only not preserved but have 
actually inverted the archaic forms. 

The startling thesis, due to Stolz, Verbal- 
Hexion, that starem = ἔστησα, is based upon 
the form astasent given by Festus (p. 26, 
M.) and there explained by statwerunt, the 
long e being derived from the analogy of 
*audiem, ae &e., which retain the cha- 
racteristic of the optative. Phonetically 
there is nothing against the view, and it 
finds strong confirmation in the hypothetical 
use of the tense. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the prevalent notion of the 
force of ‘doubt’ attaching to the sub- 
junctive mood alone that, as Mr, Roby well 
points out, Cicero, after using si with the 
indicative, has to alter the form of the 
expression to show that there is no doubt. 

The forms stas, stat, &c., are explained 
to be aorist forms, which have lost the 
augment, and which afterwards created by 
analogy the first person sto in imitation of 
-ao verbs. The future ero is asserted to be 
a conjunctive present (= Gr. ὦ for ἔσ-ω), 
the vowel after the r being the conjunctive 
vowel which appears as ε and o in the non- 
thematic Greek conjunctive (e.g. ἐρύσσομεν: 
cf. ἴομεν by the’side of ἔμεν), where there is 
no vowel appended to the stem, except that 
required to indicate the mood. With 
regard to the inflexions of the perfect, Dr. 
Engelhardt follows the most recent views, 
which find in the well-known dede of the 
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Pisaurian inscriptions not a mutilated form, 
but an instance of the true perfect termina- 
tion, to which d is added by ‘ contamination’ 
with the aorist, (1,6. a borrowing of aoristic 
forms for an allied tense), ultimately be- 
coming ὁ. Osthofi’s view of the z of the 
first person in the perfect as a termination 
originally proper to the middle voice is also 
accepted without question. Similarly, his 
theory that the -stz of the perfect is due to 
a blending of the s of the aorist, and the -ti 
of the perfect, as in forms like dizti, from 
which dixisté came only at a later date, is 
given without hesitation. 

- Dr. Engelhardt’s work does not, so far as 
Τ am aware, make any claim to originality ; 
but it gives in a clear and complete form 
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the latest results of philological speculation 
into the origin of Latin verbal flexion. The 
most serious drawback that I have noticed 
is that references to Neue’s Formenlehre are 
made to the first and much less complete 
edition. Whether English schoolmasters 
will think it advisable to introduce these 
speculations even to their more advanced 
pupils is a question which it would not be 
easy to answer with as much confidence as 
Dr. Engelhardt seems to feel in the case of 
his German colleagues. But many an 
English teacher ought to find the book 
interesting and stimulating, even if it is 
not practically useful. 


A. S. WILKINS. 


THE NEW EDITION OF BOECKH’S PUBLIC ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 


Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, von 
Aveust Borcku. Dritte Autlage heraus- 
gegeben und mit Anmerkungen begleitet 
von Max Frinkel. 2 vols. Berlin. G. 
rneimer. 1886. 30 Mk. 


Iw one of his notes (No. 746) to the volumes 
before us, Friinkel has called attention to 
the great value of Boeckh’s treatment of the 
question he is discussing even where it was 
based on error and accordingly has led to an 
erroneous conclusion. Boeckh had supposed 
that the Public Treasure at Athens had 
consisted of a number of separate parts, 
viz., that of Athena Polias, that of Athena 
Niké, &., and was accordingly driven to 
display the greatest ingenuity in explaining 
how such a vast sum as 7,000 talents, which 
had been ‘brought into the acropolis’ 
(Andoc. De Pace, 8; Afschin, De Fals. Leg. 
175) between 422 and 416 B.c., may have 
been expended, especially as the actual 
treasury accounts of those and the suc- 
ceeding years are so small. Boeckh, how- 
ever, honestly confesses that he is not 
satisfied with his own ingenuity and feels 
that there is something wrong. Since then 
Kirchhoff (Zur Geschichte des Ath. Staats- 
schatzes im 5” Jahrhundert, in the Abhandl. 
der Berliner Akad. 1876) has shown that 
these were special temple treasures quite 
distinct from the Public Treasure, which 
was also kept in the Temple of Athena. 
The Hellenotamiae administered what be- 
longed to the state, the treasurers of Athena 
what belonged to Athena. An analogy 


from later times is given (Note 268) 
from a Delphic inscription, which shows 
that the Public Treasure was kept along 
with the Sacred Treasure in the Temple of 
Apollo; the latter being administered by 
ἱεροποιοί, the former by ταμίαι. This may 
be taken as a signal example of the value of 
Boeckh’s method. The editor of the Corpus 
of Greek Inscriptions had wide learning, 
but that learning never overwhelmed him. 
Like Grote, he had that vivid intuition of 
reality and that transparent simplicity of 
expression which belong to true genius ; 
like Grote also, he is never in a hurry, but 
always proceeds cautiously and reviews the 
whole position according as each point is 
gained ; and above all he is never actuated 
by any other desire than to attain to the 
truth, and accordingly, when he does fall 
into error, always shows quite plainly how 
his mistake has arisen. 

The excellent scholar who has brought out 
this new edition of Boeckh’s great work has 
shown sound judgment in the course he has 
adopted. He has not altered a single word 
of Boeckh’s own writing, but has repro- 
duced the second edition, mistakes and all, 
as the text; under the text are the refer- 
ences, all looked up and compared with the 
best modern editions, together with addi- 
tional notes from Boeckh’s private papers 
and books. The editor’s supplementary 
notes to the first volume are printed at the 
end of the second volume. In the second 
volume, to which Boeckh had appended no 
notes, the supplementary notes are added at 
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the foot of the page. Frinkel’s notes all 
through are most learned and pertinent. 
He has studied the many books and maga- 
zine articles bearing on the several questions 
with that methodical completeness and 
patience which characterise German scholars ; 
and he has not forgotten to give our 
scholars who have worked in the same field, 
Newton and Hicks, their just meed of re- 
cognition. There is an excellent index ; 
the printing is clear and accurate ; and the 
work is enriched with an etching of Boeckh 
when he was a young man in about 1817, 
which it is interesting to compare with the 
portrait of the veteran scholar in his 
maturer years given by the American 
tran-lator. 

While recognizing as clearly as possible 
the great merits of Boeckh, Frankel is far 
from being a blind disciple. Thus, where 
Boeckh takes ras εἰσφορὰς tas ἀπὸ Ναυσινίκου 
(Dem. Androt, 44) as the income-tax of the 
year of Nausinicus, Frinkel after a review 
of the many interpretations of the passage, 
(Note 82) concurs in the opinion that the 
expression must mean the income-taxes of 
the twenty-four years between the archon- 
ship of Nausinicus and the date of the 
speech. This is Grote’s view (vill. 110, 
note 3); but then the number τριακόσια 15 
too small. Boeckh (quoted in Note 821) 
considers rightly that, as Demosthenes paid 
eighteen minae as Income-tax in ten years 
on a rateable property of three talents, the 
amount of income-tax derived from the 
whole rateable property of the country, which 
was 6000 talents (De Symmor. § 19), must 
have been 600 talents in the same period. 
Frankel accordingly thinks that there is a 
corruption in the word τριακόσια. Mr. Pear- 
son on pp. 77, 78, of this Review has re- 
verted to Boeckh’s opinion, urging that 
there is reference to a property tax of 
5 per cent. which Androtion was employed 
to collect in Androt. 617, ὃ 77. But dexa- 
revovres there is used quite generally for any 
excessive taxation and the double income- 
tax of the second clause does not neces- 
sarily refer to dexarevovres. And it is hard 
to assent to the unusual interpretation Mr. 
Pearson gives of εἰσφορὰς tas ἀπὸ Nav- 
σινίκου and of the plural εἰσφορὰς without 
examples of such usages being adduced. 

It will be possible to mention only a few 
of the points in which Friinkel has collected 
material tending to correct and supplement 
Boeckh. Notable among the scholars who 
have furthered knowledge in this depart- 
ment are Kirchhoff and Kohler, the editors 
of the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions. Kirch- 


hoff has, as we have seen, set Boeckh right 
as to the Public Treasure. Again, on another 
point, viz. the obligation of the cleruchi to 
tribute, Kirchhoff (Abhandl. der Berliner 
Akad. 1873) has shown against Boeckh that 
they were not subject to any tribute. What 
appears to be such was really paid by the 
states in whose territories cleruchi were 
settled ; for there were numbers of cases in 
which cleruchi were settled beside the original 
inhabitants, the latter not having been 
completely expelled. As regards the much- 
discussed ὀρχήστρα in Plat. Apol. 26 Ὁ), 
Boeckh says that it means the Dionysiac 
theatre and that books were sold there 
during the time no performances were being 
held. Schéne maintains that ὀρχήστρα was 
the name of a place in Athens where was 
the book market (τὰ βυβλία) which is re- 
ferred to by Eupolis and Pollux; it was 
north of the slope between the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus (Timaeus /ew. s.v. ὀρχήσ- 
tpa, compared with Arrian, Anab. in. 16, 8, 
quoted in Baumeister, Denkmédler i. 164, 
165). But Friinkel (Note 89) points out 
that as papyrus about this time cost nearly 
three drachmas for two pieces (C. J. A. 1. 324, 
col. ὁ, 1. 33), it is very improbable that 
books could be sold at such a low price 
as a drachma, so that we must acquiesce in 
the view that ὀρχήστρα means the stage and 
that the reference is to Euripides as the 
exponent of the doctrines of Anaxagoras. 
Frinkel presses his point by urging that 
thus εἰ πάνυ πολλοῦ gets a strong force, for 
the fee for the whole three days’ performance 
at the Dionysia at two obols a day would be 
a drachma ; and again that Euripides as the 
disciple of Anaxagoras did call the sun 
χρυσέαν βῶλον in the Phaethon (Diog. L. 1]. 
10). He might have added Orestes, 982 ff. 
and the Scholiast. But did the Athenian stage 
never act anything except Euripides at the 
time of the trial of Socrates? And would 
Socrates approve of people taking their 
philosophical opinions second-hand, and 
second-hand from the rhetorical stage (cf. Gorg. 
502 B)? Further too it is more probable 
that the χάρται alluded to in the inscription 
were sheets of some special kind adapted for 
book-keeping; for we find in the second 
century that similar sheets for book-keeping 
cost five drachmas (Bull. de corr. hell. vi. 23), 
yet we know that ordinary χαρτία to write 
notes on in the third century cost only a 
trifle. It is related of Cleanthes that he 
was so very poor that he had not even the 
κέρματα necessary to buy χαρτία, and had to 

1 On this compare Adam in loc, who argues against 
Frankel. 
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commit the notes of Zeno’s lectures to pot- 
sherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen (Diog. 
L. vii. 174). The name Euripides reminds 
us of the financial proposal of another 
Euripides alluded to in Aristoph. Heel. 818 ff. 
which Boeckh has strangely considered to be 
a direct property-tax, a view which Friinkel 
(Note 803) criticises with considerable vigour 
and shows after Grote (vii. 544) that Boeckh 
is somewhat heedless in this discussion. 
We can feel sure of nothing about the pro- 
posal except that the 500 talents were 
‘comic exaggeration.’ Another point in 
which Boeckh is criticised is his view that 
the plaintiff had not to pay the ἐπωβελώα if 
he got one-fifth of the votes. This is dis- 
proved by Libanius ap. R. Forster in Hermes 
ix. p. 53, καὶ οἱ wap’ ἡμῖν νόμοι peta τὰς 
ἀφέσεις τῶν ἠγωνισμένων οὐκ αὐτοῖς τιμὴν 
ἐμμετροῦσι ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιτίμια τοῖς οὐχ ἑλοῦσι ἐπω- 
βελίαν καὶ πρυτανεῖα κἂν μηδὲ λάβῃ τὸ πέμπτον 
μέρος τῶν ψήφων ἠτίμωται, by the silence of 
most grammarians, and by such passages as 
Dem. Aphob. i. ὃ 67, Isoer. adv. Call. ὃ 3. 
Apparent exceptions such as Isocr. 7. ὁ. § 12. 
Poll. viii. 48, are to be referred to special 
kinds of process, in the former case to δια- 
μαρτυρία, in the latter to φάσις, if indeed the 
latter is not, as Forster thinks (p. 71), a 
confusion made by Pollux between the ἐπω- 
βελία and the 1,000 drachmas, which had to 
be paid in all γραφαὶ except εἰσαγγελίαι, in 
case the prosecutor did not get one-fifth of 
the votes (cf. Dem. Theocr. ὃ 6). Frankel 
holds that the plaintiff if defeated in any 
case paid the ἐπωβελία, the defendant had to 
pay it only in case he made a counter-plea or 
exception, and even then he remained free if 
he got one-fifth of the votes. It is to be 
noticed that Friinkel is not afraid to confess 
that he was in error (in his Geschwornen- 
gerichte) in assenting to Philochorus (in 
Schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 718) and Boeckh, 
that in 446 there were only 19,000 nominal 
Attic citizens, of whom 4,760 were dis- 
qualified. In 432 there were at all events 
27,000 (Thue. ii. 13), which is too large an 
increase for fourteen years. Rather the 
19,000 of Philochorus were only those 
citizens who gave in their names for the 
distribution of corn. But all trivial and 
unintelligent criticism of his master (such 
as Beloch’s contention that the meaning of 
τίμημα is ‘property’ not ‘rateable property ’) 
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Frinkel brushes aside with that vigorous 
and trenchant stroke of which he has given 
us a good example in his contention with 
Thalheim in the matter of the Antidosis. 

Supplementary matter occupies the most 
extensive portion of Frinkel’s notes. Thus 
reference is made to C. J, A. ii. 8346 (in the 
Addenda) to show more fully the prices of 
building materials ; to the list of proscribed 
goods sold by the zwAnrai (C. 1. A. i. 274, 
1. 15) to show that houses cost as little as 
105 drachmas; while again we find in the 
lease of a house and land by the phratria of 
the Dyaleis to Diodorus (C. J. A. ii. 600) 
that rent, though usually about 8 p.c., was 
in this case 12 p.c. of the value, and that 
the lessee was to put the house in order and 
fulfil other duties so as to keep the land in 
proper condition. Further reference is made 
to the lists of the πωληταί (i. 277, 1. 16) for 
additional information on the price of slaves, 
and to the Delphic inscriptions published by 
Wescher and Foucart on the prices paid for 
their manumission, with some valuable 
remarks (Note 120) on the standard of 
money (which was not the Attic) referred to 
in these documents. ‘That there was some- 
times a public administration of charitable 
donations for education is shown (Note 211) 
by important inscriptions of Teos and Delphi 
(see Bull. de corresp. hell. iv. 111, v. 157), 
especially the former (cf. Hermes ix. 501— 
503) where there is much detail as to the 
annual salaries of the teachers who were 
elected yearly ; the music-master was most 
highly paid, 700 drachmas. It is noticeable 
that girls had a share in the education (I. 9). 
Often too, Friinkel gives good summaries of 
the results of recent discussion, é.g. In regard 
to the charges against Phidias (Note 350), 
and concerning the Athenian γραμματεῖς 
(Note 340), though in this latter place 
he has not mentioned the dissertation of 
Kornitzer. 

At the end of his preface, Friinkel has 
expressed a hope that this new edition, 
which has gone forth a century after 
Boeckh’s birth, may continue to advance 
our knowledge and to increase the fame of 
its author. In joining in this hope may we 
be allowed to say that its realization will be 
in no small degree due to the learning, 
patience, and judgment of the able editor. 


L. C. Purser. 
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Poctae Lyricit Gracei Minores. Edidit Jon. Pomtow. 
2 voll. Leipzig. Hirzel, 1885. (Price 5 Mk.) 


THe want of a handy edition of the text of the 
Greek lyric poets has long been felt, and these small 
volumes supply it very satisfactorily. There is no 
preface, and it is not stated what text is followed ; 
but where I have made any detailed comparison, it 
seems to keep pretty close to that of Bergk. Each 
volume has an excellent double index. 

When we ask what should be included in a volume 
of this title, we are at once met by the difficulty that 
there is no satisfactory definition of lyrical poetry. 
The term did not come into use till a late period, and 
even then was used vaguely. The modern theory 
which defines a lyric as a poem expressing some single 
emotion, and so distinct on the one side from nar- 
rative and on the other from reflective poetry, is quite 
foreign to ancient criticism, and cannot well be 
applied to ancient poetry. What the name practically 
means to us in Greek literature is (1) the song, 
including the lyrical portions of tragedy and comedy, 
and such forms as the scolion, the hymenacus, cr the 
eiresioné ; and (2) poems written in certain defined 
metres which as a matter of favt are suitable (ἀπὸ 
πείρας ἥρμοκεν) to the expression of emotional poetry. 

So long as we confine ourselves to these melic 
poems, the task of selection is pretty plain ; though 
the definition, wide as it is, would not cover the two 
noble hexameters of Eumelus with which this collec- 
tion most fitly opens, nor the famous ᾿Αλακάτα of 
Erinna, But when we admit poems written in the 
elegiac and iambic metres as lyrical, difficulties appear 
at once. There is no difference of kind between 
these iambic pieces and many fragments of speeches 
from lost dramas ; yet it is precisely the speeches in 
dramas that we call distinctively the non-lyrical 

yortions. Again, it would seem strange to exclude 
Theognis from the lyric list. But no one calls 
Propertius a lyric poet. And if we admit Theognis, 
how are we to exclude the epigrammatists? Herr 
Pomtow has here thrown theory overboard altogether, 
and admits any fragment of poctry otherwise un- 
classed of a date anterior to 300 B.c. Sometimes the 
results are curious. When Bergk prints the epigrams 
attributed to Sappho or Simonides, it is sufficient 
justification that these were essentially lyrical poets, 
and that it is therefore proper to include everything 
they wrote, or were supposed to have written. But 
when Herr Pomtow prints sepulehral and votive 
inscriptions from Kaibel or the Corpus Inscriptionum, 
the case is different. For instance 

Σιμίων μ' ἀνέθηκε Ποτειδάξωνι Fdvaxti, 
vol. i. p. 334, 
or Θουκυδίδης 'OAdpou ᾿Αλιμούσιος, 
vol. ii. p. 144, 

cannot by 7 reach of imagination be called — 
poems, if indeed they can be called poems at all. 

It is perhaps more interesting to observe what he 
has done in selection and rejection of the fragments 
of the better-known poets. This task must always 
be a delicate one, and individual judgments will vary 
much as to the limit of length or of intelligibility 
which makes a fragment worth printing in what does 
not profess to be a — πρὶ collection. The present 
editor has on the whole shown sound judgment in 
his choice. To take, as a crucial instance, the frag- 
ments of Sappho : out of the 117 fragments (excluding 
the epigrams and what follows them) in Bergk, Herr 
Pomtow prints sixty-six. It may be safely said that 
no one of these sixty-six would be better away ; and 
most of the remaining fifty-one have no distinct 
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literary value. Onthe other hand there are at least 
five of these last (18, 30, 37, 38, 88 in Bergk) which 
are as characteristic and as beautiful as anything in 
Sappho: it is not obvious why 
πολλά μοι τὰν 
Πωλυανάκτιδα παῖδα χαίρην 
should be admitted to the exclusion of 
ὡς δὲ παῖς πέδα ματέρα πεπτερύγωμαι 

and τί με Πανδιονὶς ὦ ᾽ραννα χελιδών : 
And it may be fairly urged that the least relic of the 
really great poets is more worth preserving than any 
amount of verse of the Θουκυδίδης ᾿᾽Ολόρου ᾿Αλιμούσιος 
order: though against that there is a superficial 
argument for representative selection of good and bad. 

The poems, melic, iambic, elegiac, and miscel- 
laneous, are very sensibly arranged all together in 
chronological order of authorship, century by century, 
with the ἀδέσποτα inserted as near their chronological 
place as possible. The book is printed in a small 
pocket size, on good paper, and with what has been 
good type. It happens annoyingly often that a letter 
is missing and the outside edge of aline. A collection 
on a similar method (but omitting the epigrams) 
with a translation and no notes, would do much to 
familiarise English readers with these poor relics of 
poets whose loss, with the doubtful exception of 
Menander, is perhaps the greatest that time has 
inflicted on European literature. 

J. W. MAcKAIL. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle: Books I-IV 
(omitting 1-6) and X. 6-9. Translated by Sr. 
GEORGE Stock. Oxford: Blackwell. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tuis is a translation of those parts of the Ethies 
which are taken in for examination by the Oxford 
passman. To each book is prefixed a brief summary 
of its contents, and at the end of the whole is placed 
a series of very minute questions, covering not only 
every chapter but every section, and designed to 
bring out every point in Aristotle’s argument, some- 
times even to suggest reflexion upon it. This ‘ cate- 
chetical analysis ’ is intended especially to help those 
who are trying to get up their work by themselves, 
and it seems very well calculated to do so. Of the 
translation, which Mr. Stock acknowledges to be 
meant for ‘the less ambitious student,’ I should say 
that it is literal enough for the least ambitious and 
that, so far as I have tested it, it seems accurate. 
H. Ricnarps. 


Plutarchi Sulla: with introduction and notes by the 
Rev. H. A. Hoitpen, LL.D. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 63. 


Dr. Hotpen’s editions of Plutarch’s lives of Themis- 
tocles and the Gracchi have established his reputation 
as a scholar in the Greek of the later prose writers. — 
In this respect he is seen to full advantage in the 

resent volume. Though the immense learning of 
Vyttenbach, and the labours of Sintenis and others 
have greatly lightened the task of editing Plutarch 
for ordinary readers, Dr. Holden deserves the thanks 
of all lovers of his author for the completeness of his 
work, which includes copious verbal and grammatical 
indices, a brief appendix on the text (to the correction 
of which the editor has made a single happy con- 
tribution, in ch. 28-1), and abundant notes, with 
parallel ges quoted in full, on all words and 
constructions the least likely to cause difficulty or 
arrest the reader's attention. 

Considering that the real value of his commen’ 
lies in the linguistic and grammatical portions of it, 
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it seems a pity that Dr. Holden should not have 
taken in hand the life of Marius at the same time, or 
even that of Sertorius as well, and have concentrated 
his energy and scholarship on the text. As it is, he 
has buried Plutarch under a vast heap of compilation, 
much of which consists merely of excerpts from 
Mommsen and Long, and lengthy quotations or 
analyses of Appian and other authorities. To fill up 
Plutarch’s gaps is surely not the function of the 
commentator: nor is it advisable in the interest of 
education to save the student the trouble of going to 
the most obvious sources of information. We may take 
the notes on ch. 27 as an example of this fault. They 
start with an analysis nearly as long as the chapter 
itself ; to this succeeds another long analysis of two 
chapters of Appian, also as long as the Greek ; and 
after elaborate notes on various places and individuals, 
¢.g. Dyrrachium, Tifata, Norbanus, &ec., we find to 
our astonishment no less than three pages and a half 
extracted from Prof. Middleton’s Rome (a book surely 
by this time in every library), compressed by a 
wonderful feat of printing into less than one page of 
very small print. In the case of this last-mentioned 
loan Dr. Holden has inadvertently omitted to state 
that his note is a word-for-word quotation, though at 
the end of it he has told the reader to refer to Prof. 
Middleton for additional information on one point. 
He has taken over from the original at least one mis- 
quotation (Liv. 4. 51, for Liv. 7. 3 3), and the single 
addition which he has made (a citation of this life of 
Sulla 37.3), is likely to puzzle the student, for he is 
really referring, not to the text of Plutarch, which 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Sulla’s views about 
the Capitoline temple, but to his own note upon it, 
which contains the necessary passage from Valerius 
Maximus. The same tendency to voluminous com- 
pilation is also seen in the Introduction, which 
amongst seventy-three pages of other matier contains 
the whole of the famous speech of Lepidus in the 
fragments of Sallust, with an elaborate commentary, 
based chiefly on Kritz. We almost wonder that Dr. 
Holden did not revise the text of the fragments of 
Licinianus, and print them as an appendix ; for this 
author, as we read on p. 130, is ‘the nearest writer in 
time to the period of Sulla,’ though on p. Ixv. of the 
Introduction, we are told that he probably belongs 
to the second century of the imperial epoch. 

These examples will serve to show that the volume 
might have been reduced to half its size, without 
detracting from its value. What is really wanted 
in England, in the interest both of learning and 
education, is a good edition of all the Lives; z.¢. a 
revised text, with such apparatus for studying the 
Greek as may be advisable in the way of indices 
and notes. No one is better qualified to under- 
take such a work than Dr. Holden. Is it too 
much to hope that he may take such an enterprise in 
hand, and thus confer a real benefit on scholars, and 
indeed on all readers of these cherished biographies, 
instead of bestowing infinite pains and labour upon 
work t part of which is unnecessary, and could 
be done equally well by very inferior scholars. 

W. W. Fow ter. 


P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri 111. IV. Edited 
with English Notes by A. Simpewick, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press). 1886. 2s. 


Tuis is professedly a school edition, ‘ prepared for the 
use of those students who are not far advanced in 
Latin,’ but it is one from which others than beginners 
may learn a good deal. It consists of an Introduc- 
tion, Text, Notes, and three short Indices, (1) Gram- 
‘matical and General, (2) Style, (3) Names. 

As regards the text, the following readings deserve 
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mention :—incohat in III. 42, exportans in III. 402, 
alvaria in IV. 34, all surely right. In LV. 291-3, 
Mr. Sidgwick adopts the order of Rom., instead of 
following Med. with Conington. In III. 449, it is 
scarcely accurate to say ‘ there is good MSS. autho- 
rity’ for vivague sulfwra: the authority, according 
to Conington, is one of Ribbeck’s cursives together 
with the testimony of Servius, Marius, Victorinus, 
and Macrobius, which latter is justly allowed to 
outweigh MSS. evidence. 

The notes are almost too good for the average 
schoolboy : but will bear abundant fruit in the hands 
of a boy of naturally scholarly tastes. Mr. Sidgwick 
always knows his mind, and lets his reader know it; 
generally, too, in as few words as possible. Often by a 
happy phrase in translation, he shows us just how 
much the poet really meant: this is especially valu- 
able where an image is suggested in a word or 
two, without being worked out into definiteness even 
in the poet’s own mind. An instance occurs in 
III. 9, where a comparison of Conington’s note with 
Mr. Sidgwick’s will show how many words darken 
counsel : ‘float upon the lips of men’ will strike all 
readers as the one obviously right interpretation. 
In 1. 24, versis discedat frontibus seems most simply 
taken, not, with Servius, of two kinds of scenes, but 
as describing the movements of rotatory prisms 
meeting in the centre of the back of the stage. In 
ll. 26-33, Mr. Sidgwick is no doubt right in holding 
that the lines were written in B.c. 31, and in taking 
pulsum as meaning simply ‘defeated.’ The note of 
1. 59 is a useful guide against a Coningtonian pitfall. 
On 1. 307, we would point out that neither of the 
Greek instances cited are strictly parallel, because in 
both the accusative appears in the active construction 
also. Really it is a use of ‘internal’ accusative 
surviving as a legitimate variation with the passive 
verb where it has been superseded by another case 
with the active. The note on III. 385 receives 
correction in that on IV. 222, where the rule is given 
that -gue is lengthened ‘only before liquids and 
double consonants’, That on IV. 50 shows how 
careful translation may make an inaccuracy fade into 
a merely poetical presentation. In IV. 74, Mr. Sidg- 
Wick is obviously right in taking the line to mean 
‘whet their stings on their beaks,’ and on 1. 165, in 
taking sorti as old ablative. On 1. 227, he quotes 
from Mr. Rhoades a piece of translation liable to be 
misunderstood : if allowed to do so, the British boy 
will translate ‘sideris in numerum’ ‘into the 
number of the stars,’ and we do not think Mr. 
Rhoades’s rendering will prove a sufficient barrier. 
On 1]. 317, Mr. Sidgwick exposes the double hypo- 
thesis whereon rests the usual account of the source 
from which Vergil took the story of Aristaeus. In 
1. 447, Mr. Sidgwick takes the simplest view, making 
quicquam the subject to fallere: it seems more 
probable that the line means ‘nor is it possible to 
deceive thee in aught.’ In]. 455, he adopts Servius’s 
view, which is almost certainly the correct one, and 
he writes an admirable note on 1. 457, showing it to 
be a condensation for ‘while she was flying in hope 
to escape.’ Another admirable note is on 1. 484, 
though Mr. Sidgwick does not notice that this usage 
seems only possible by some sort of semi-personifica- 
tion of a natural power. 

The Indices are very good, especially that on Style, 
which might be made most helpful in teaching 
composition. 

Ὕστερον πρότερον ‘Ounpixa@s we come to the Intro- 
duction, which, as is often the case with Introduc- 
tions, should be read after the book. As a whole it 
is most helpful, though, as we have hinted, somewhat 
beyond the average boy. It is doubtful too whether 
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so careful an analysis of the imitations and adapta- 
tions of Vergil is not almost pernicious to such a 
reader. Admiration in a boy is the inevitable first 
step towards appreciation, and we fear this might be 
checked if he had reason to suppose that the poet was 
habitually guilty of ‘adaptation.’ Something of the 
same sort may be said about other parts of this 
Introduction : section 8 is wonderfully good, but it is 
scarcely in place in an elementary edition. Mr. 
Sidgwick should devote himself to an Introduction 
to Vergil on a more ambitious scale: giving himself 
space to quote parallel passages in full : repeating and 
amplifying what he has said about Vergilian art in 
various ways ; exhibiting to us Vergil as an artist: 
allowing himself, by quotations from modern poets, 
and by full use of his felicity of translation, to show 
that hendiadys and the rest are not conundrums to 
vex the ignorant, but real aids to poetical expression. 

ae. % 


Tacitus, par Emtte Person. Paris: Eugene Belin. 
(Annals 1883. Histories 1880). 


THESE two volumes are evidently intended either for 
the higher classes of schools or for such general 
students as desire complete editions of moderate size 
and at moderate cost. 

Such publications can only be made remunerative 
by a very large sale; and it is good evidence of the 
general interest taken by educated Frenchmen in 
great classical authors that editors or publishers 
should feel any such prospect of success as 1s implied 
in undertaking a work of this description, instead of 
restricting themselves, as is usual in England, to an 
edition comprising one or two books only. 

The volumes are a marvel of cheapness. For 3 f. 
50 c., the French student can procure a well-printed 
book of 786 foolscap octavo pages, containing the 
whole of the Annals, with a concise, but by no means 
meagre commentary and introduction, the speech of 
Claudius, and an index of proper names. The other 
volume gives, for 2 f., in 460 pages, the whole of the 
Histories on a similar scale, with the additional gain 
of a summary of the contents of the text. 

Taken as a whole, this must be pronounced to be, 
as far as 1 am aware, much the most useful general 
edition of this author to be found in any language, 
at anything like so low a cost. Nor is it to be 
supposed that its cheapness is its only recommenda- 
tion. Viewed apart from such considerations, the 
commentary is eminently clear and practical, ignoring 
none of the chief difficulties of interpretation in the 
text, and yiving as much assistance in illustration of 
the subject-matter as any readers to whom Tacitus 
was part of a general course of study rather than a 
special subject would be likely to desire. 

On comparison with more elaborate editions or with 
school editions containing only a small portion of the 
author, it will be found that the chief curtailment 
consists in dwelling less fully on grammatical ques- 
tions, and in giving the general substance of, rather 
than full references toor citations from, ancient authors 
and modern works. 

The edition of the Annals seems rather superior to 
that of the Histories, partly, perhaps, as being the 
later work and hence the result of a more complete 
study of the author, partly as having had the full 
advantage of the labours of Nipperdey, Draeger, and 
E. Jacob; whereas the edition of the Histories 
appeared too soon to be able to profit by any portion 
of that of Meiser. 

It appears from the advertisement that the same 
firm has published the Germania at 75 c., the 
Agricola at 30 ο., the former by the same editor, the 
latter by M. H. Henry.—H. FurRNEAUxX. 
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The Histories of Tacitus, Books I. and II., by A. Ὁ. 
GopDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Coll. Oxford 
(Macmillan & Co.) 5s. 


THIs is a useful little edition, deriving its chief value 
from the closeness with which the notes of Dr. Carl 
Heraeus have been followed. This indebtedness is 
acknowledged in the preface, and those who do not 
read German ought to be grateful to Mr. Godley for 
bringing ‘this excellent commentary’ within their 
reach. In one passage, however, the editor has 
followed his guide not wisely but too well. On II. 
16, 4. he remarks that Sardinia and Corsica, though 
handed over by Nero to the senate, were governed by 
a procurator as being a small province. Asa senatorial 
province it could of course only be governed by a 
proconsul. The mistake is evidently caused by 
Heraeus’ note on 11. 12, 13, where he says that the 
Maritime Alps ‘als eine kleine senats-provinz,’ was 
ruled by a procurator. Is ‘senats-provinz’ a slip on 
the part of Heraeus or a misprint? Mr. Godley is 
not strictly correct in saying on I. 2, 5, that the 
siege of Jerusalem was contemporary with the war 
between the Flavians and Vitellius. Again on I. 39, 7, 
the Rostra Julia are stated to be near the temple of 
Saturn, and erected by J. Cesar. Prof. Middleton 
p- 157, referred to in proof of this, shows that they 
were built by Augustus, being in fact the podiwm of 
the Heroon of Julius. The note on evocatum I. 
41, 16, is incorrect, as the special meaning of the 
word under the empire is left unnoticed. One or 
two other little inaccuracies need correcting in a 
2nd edition, ¢.g. the statements on I. 50, 14, that 
Perusia was the scene of a battle, or on I. 52, 16, 
that Cecina commanded in Upper, Valens in Lower. 
Germany. A comparison of non arna noscere (1. 
63, 5), with non principia noscere (II. 93) seems to 
suggest a better translation than ‘they were ignorant 
of the use of arms’ ; and the note on adjuncto Brit. 
exercitu 1. 61, ignores the fact that only verilla of the 
British legions joined Vitellius. The different 
readings are usually given with care, and emenda- 
tions judiciously selected, but it is aggravating to 
find so many vague references to Juvenal, Horace, 
Pliny, &c.—E. G. H. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Edited by C. H. 
Pearson, M.A., and H. A. Strone, M.A., LL.D. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford: 1887. 6s. 6d. 


We have here in two handy volumes the text of the 
satires contained in Professor Mayor’s edition together 
with sixty pages of introduction and a whole volume 
of commentary. It isto be regretted that the editors 
have entirely excluded the sixth satire, which has 
been declared by a most competent judge to be 
Juvenal’s masterpiece and which, unlike the other 
two unrepresented satires, can be freely expurgated 
without material injury to the sense and connection 
of the whole. Mr. Prior’s school edition, which the 
editors do not mention, though it was at least until 
lately the most commonly used in English schools, 
contrives to retain nearly 600 lines of this satire, 
while rejecting all that an edition of the kind ought 
to be without. 

The introduction, by Mr. Pearson, is a well-written 
and interesting piece of literary criticism. A special 
feature in it and indeed in the whole book is the 
amount of illustration from French literature— 
illustration which is often ingenious and interesting. 
Some will perhaps dissent from the conclusion that 
Juvenal was the one true poet of his day. According 
to our current ideas and definitions it is difficult to 
justify the claim of any writer of the Flavian age to. 
that title; and, if we are to make comparisons, it 
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ean hardly be maintained that in point of style and 
purity of language Juvenal ranks as high as Martial. 
One thing is certain however that Juvenal has always 
had plenty of admirers, so much so that with Tacitus 
he has come to represent to the general reader the 
literature of his age. On the literary connection of 
Juvenal with Martial there is a separate essay in 
which the views of Professor Nettleship are given. 
The essay does not seem to prove much in face of the 
fact that Martial, while constantly speaking of the 
literary achievements of his friends, never mentions 
the satires of Juvenal. For his silence concerning 
Statius, which might seem to be a parallel case, there 
were special reasons, as Friedlaender has proved almost 
to demonstration. There are also two essays on ‘the 
social conditions of the early empire’ and on the 
Roman satura. 

The text adopted is that of Otto Jahn, corrected by 
R. Beer’s fresh collation of the great Montpellier 
manuscript, commonly called the Pithoeanus. Un- 
fortunately it appears that the first volume was 
printed too soon to admit any of the remarkable 
variants of Buecheler’s new recension of Jahn. 
Readers of the Classical Review have already seen 
how numerous and important these are. It is to be 
hoped that no edition after this will offer in sat. viii. 
148 multo sufilamine consul ; and this is only one of 
many corruptions whick Buecheler’s edition should 
finally dispose of. The editors do not seem to suggest 
any emendations of their own. 

The commentary seems to show wide reading and 
contains a quantity of information of different kinds ; 
but it appears to us the least satisfactory part of the 
work. Any one proposing to write a commentary on 
Juvenal is in a peculiar position, because all that can 
be done for the explanation and illustration of the 
subject-matter has already been done by Professor 
Mayor in his great edition. His best plan would be 
to start with the fullest acknowledgements to that 
treasure of learning and then to skim it judiciously, 
rejecting what is useless or excessive for younger 
students ; but he would be able perhaps to add some- 
thing of his own, chiefly in the way of critical and 
grammatical notes ; for Professor Mayor more com- 
monly gives the sources of grammatical information 
than the rules themselves. Another more ambitious 
plan would be possible though perhaps less prudent 
—to abstain from consulting Professor Mayor at all. 
The present editors have followed neither of these 
plans. They are very largely indebted to their pre- 
decessor ; of this any one can satisfy himself by a 
comparison of the two commentaries on the first 
hundred lines ; any number of quotations, some from 
sources like Ammianus Marcellinus and Seneca’s 
tragedies, appear in both without any indication that 
they have been transferred from the earlier to the 
later. The editors in their preface pay some vague 
compliments to the learned Professor ; do they think 
that that formality absolves them from the duty 
of acknowledging the extent of their obligation? 
The occasional references in the notes are quite 
inadequate. 

When that part of the commentary, which appears 
also in Professor Mayor’s edition, is subtracted, the 
remainder is for the most part such that one could 
very well dispense with it. Take for example the 
following notes :— 

Sat. i, 3. togatas. These were opposed to paili- 
atae, in which the scene was laid at Athens. Most of 
the Roman plays were of this nature. 

25. gravis mihi barba sonabat, ‘my beard sounded 
so grandly.’ 

26. pars Niliacae plebis, 
canaille of the Delta.’ 


Nos. y. & VI. VOL. I. 


‘this spawn of the 
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64. Catullus was able to save enough in Bithynia, 
he tells us (x. 20), octo homines parare rectos Ad 
lecticam. 

ili, 78. miseris, jussive or concessive use. 

85. baca nutrita Sabina, ‘reared on Sabine fare.’ 

iv, 16. ‘To be sure, he gave a sesterce for every 
pound.’ 

154, LL. Aelius Lamia was put to death by 
Domitian. Horace addresses two odes to him. 

vii, 26. pertunde (libeilos), ‘ get them devoured.’ 

viii, 118. qui satwrant urbem, ‘who throng the 
eapital.’ 

x, 82. magna est fornacula, ‘many another statue 
will go into the furnace.’ 

xii, 5. extenswm petulans quatit hostia funem. The 
animal goes quietly, for the rope is trailing at 
length. 

We quote these notes to show the faults by which 
the original part of the commentary is disfigured. 
There are wrong translations and inaccurate transla- 
tions ; there are general statements which, to be 
true, require serious modification ; there are grave 
errors in syntax and chronology. The spelling of 
Latin words is often wrong: we find such solecisms 
as coena, annulus, milliaria. There are also faults 
of mere carelessness: occasionally the notes deal 
with a different reading from the text (e.g. viii, 90), or 
with lines which do not appear in the text at all 
(e.g. x, 306, 313; xi, 162). 

There is still room for a school edition of Juvenal, 
as Professor Mayor’s wonderful book is obviously 
unsuitable for young boys, and he has not yet 
completed his excellent abridgement of himself. 
We hope he will yet do so; the ground has certainly 
not been occupied by this latest edition. 

J. Ὁ. Durr. 


M. Fabit Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae libri 
duodecim. Edidit FERDINANDUS MEISTER. Vol. i. 
nbs I—viz- Cry Sve. 060 ΣΠ 289: 1M: 20-P£ 
Vol. ii. lib. vii-xii. pp. iv, 368. 1 M. 50 ΒΕ 
Lips. G. Freytag. Pragae, F. Tempsky. 1886-7. 


Forms a part of the ‘ Bibliotheca scriptorum grae- 
corum et romanorum edita curante Carolo Schenk,’ 
which, though as yet little known in England, 
deserves encouragement not less than the earlier 
series of Teubner, Tauchnitz, Weidmann. 

The publishers boast, and as regards their part 
always, as regards their editors’ nearly always, with 
justice, that their editions are distinguished by a 
text brought up to the level of latest research ; by 
a critical preface and a concise apparatus at the foot 
of the page; by a handsome, bold type, and good 
paper ; and by a very moderate price. 

As yet there have appeared Eurip. Med. Hipp. 
(Barthold), Herodotus (Holder, not quite complete), 
Hesiod and Hom, 1]. (by Rzach), Hom. Od. (Cauer), 
hymni epigr. Batrachom. (Abel), Orphica with 
Procli hymni, hymni magici, etc. (Abel), Plato, 
apol., Crito, Protag. (J. Kral, Phaedo in preparation), 
Soph. (Schubert). Announced: Demosth. orat. sel. 
(H. Schenkl or C. Wottke). Lysias (Gerth), Plut. 
vitae (C. Th. Michaelis), Thucydides (Cwilinski), 
Xen. (O. Keller). 

Of Latin authors Caes. b. g. (Prammer ; Ὁ. ὁ. by 
W. Paul announced), Cic. orat. sel. (Nohl), or. and 
Brutus (Stangl, who also promises de or.), Cic. philo- 
sophical works (Schiche; Lael., Cato, off. are on 
sale), Corn. Nep. (two edd. one by Andresen, one by 
A. Weidner), Curtius (abridged, by M. C. P. Schmidt), 
Eutrop. and Festi breviarium (Wagener), Hor. (Keller 
and Hiiussner; the odes also by Petschenig), Livy 
(Zingerle, the second decade on sale), Ov. (met. by 
Zingerle ; fasti, tr., Ibis, Pont., hal., fragm. by O. 
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Giithling ; the remaining poems by Sedlmayer have 
not yet appeared), Sall. (Catil., lug. orat. epist. cet 
by Scheindler), Tac. (J. Miiller), Verg. (Klouéek). 
Announced : Sen. rh. (H. J. Miiller), Tibullus (Zin- 
gerle). 

Ge seen with the texts illustrated school 
dictionaries have appeared by K. Jahr to Andresen’s, 
by Weidner to his own, Nepos; by Jurenka to Sedl- 
mayer’s selections from Ovid; by Prammer to his 
Caes. Ὁ. g.; by Schmidt to his Curtius; by Ed. 
Wolff to Tac. Germ. 

Meister’s book is the more welcome because the 
only cheap rival (Bonnell’s) dates from 1854. He has 
long been known as a student of Quintilian, insomuch 
that Bonnell left to him by will a collation of cod. 
Bamberg. M 4 14 (saec. x); and he has received 
important aid from Becher, Kiderlin, Wolfflin and 
Karl Schenkl. He naturally follows in the main 
Halm’s constitution of the text. He has examined 
nearly all the editions of his author, and endeavours 
to assign each emendation toits proper owner. In the 
addenda he has registered a conjecture of Nettleship’s, 
which appeared only last year in the Jowrnal of 
Philology. The index of names and things (pp. 
298-338) and that of authors cited will be found 
very useful, The tenth book is also issued separately, 
price 25 Pf.—Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Herodoti Historiac, Recenswit ALFRED Ho.pEr, vol. 
I. [Lib. I.-I1V.] Lipsiae sumptus fecit G. Freyrac, 
mdceclxxxvi, 2 Mk. 


Tus moiety of the Muses of Herodotus forms a 
volume of the Bibliotheca seriptorum Gr. et Rom. ed. 
curante Carolo Schenkl. The book is convenient in 
shape, well printed on fair paper, and pleasant to 
read. Its price is extremely moderate (two marks), 
Every student of Herodotus will be glad to possess a 
copy of this admirable recension, even if already 
familiar with the editions of Stein and Kallenberg- 
Dietsch, and will look forward to its speedy comple- 
tion with interest. In no other edition will be 
found so fully and conveniently recorded the latest 
results of textual criticism in regard to Herodotus. 
The apparatus submitted to each page includes the 
conjectural emendations for which Mnemosyne and 
other periodicals must be searched at length. Here 
may be seen what Cobet, van Herwerden, Madvig, 
Gompertz and others, over and above the elder and 
later editors, have done for the destruction and recon- 
struction of the text. A large number of emendations 
are received into the editor's text. Probably in this 
respect the edition is an advance upon its predeces- 
sors. The result isan eminently rational and flowing 
text, as near, perhaps, in essentials as we are likely to 
get to the lost codex archetypus. The MSS. variations 
are also more fully exhibited than in Stein’s smaller 
edition, and that by an ingenious system of references, 
wherein a=A+B, B=R+V’, V’'=V+S._ This 
method keeps the two main textual sources into 
which the archetype descended vividly before the 
reader. Hxempli gratia, 1. 1 κατὰ τὠυτὸ τὸ καὶ 
Ἕλληνες k.7.A. AB read καὶ. Not infrequently a 
omits, B inserts, or vice versd. Examples passim. A 
striking case II, 102, 8 a@ reads τῶν, B omits. Vale- 
kenaer reads ἀστῶν, Schweighiiuser Αἰγυπτίων, Gaisford 
αὐτῶν, Stein τῶν (ἦρχε). This last is Herodotean, ep. 
III. 1 et al. but hardly appropriate in loco. Holder 
omits with 8. The principal collation made by the 
editor for the present edition is the collation of V 
(Vindobonensis lxxxv. lent to him at Karlsruhe : 
shades of Bodley, take note!). Stein remains in 
this respect our greatest benefactor. The last colla- 
tion of 8 (Sancroft’s MS. at Emman, Coll. Camb.) 
is still Gaisford’s. 
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Some points of interest may be noted, out of many, 
suggested by this edition. 

In II. 51, 12 Holder brackets Σαμοθρήικες. There 
is MS. authority for its omission, which does not 
appear. In I. 72, 11, II. 34, 6, IV. 153, 5. Prof. 
Mahaffy’s happy emendations of the numerals are 
accepted. In the first case, somewhat inconsistently, 
the literal notation (cé) is printed in the text. In I. 
51, 14 Kirchhoff’s Λακεδαιμονίων φασὶν ὧν after Aare- 
δαιμονίων is not noticed. In I. 170, 14 our last 
editor does not help us (ef. Blakesley in loco). In II. 
40, which presents a veritable hornet’s nest to the 
textual critic, Holder’s text admits substantially 
Stein’s conjecture for filling a lacuna which Stein was - 
the first to indicate. In I. 28-29, 1. can the text be 
considered satisfactory as left by Holder following 
Stein? In I. 43, 3 Holder lets τὸ dposstand. In LV. 
79, 6 and 81, 6 it is remarkable that καὶ---εἶχον 
should stand unchallenged ; and so perhaps also IV. 
124, 1, ep. with 126, 7 παυσάμενος τοῦ δρόμου, and 
with παυσάμενος τῆς πλάνης in line 5. In III. 9,13 4 
gives σώζωσι B gives ποτίζωσι. Stein does not think 
the variation worth noticing and reads od (wot. 
Holder reads σῴζωσι. Similarly in III. 14, 42, where 
C apparently has σώιζειν. In regard to the method 
of reference, the lines of this text are numbered not 
according to the page, but according to the chapter. 
It may be regretted by those who use classical texts 
mainly for material or historical purposes that the 
paragraphs in the chapters are not numbered, as in 
the Oxford text ; a method which greatly facilitates 
references for such purposes. 

It is right to notice that the number of misprints 
in this volume is considerable. About forty may be 
added to the list of Corrigenda operarum menda at 
the end. Some of these are trifling, the omission of 
a breathing, or accent, or of an obvious letter ; others 
are more serious, though not likely to create a dif- 
ficulty for any intelligent reader. Still they are 
disfiguring to a text in all other respects so truly 
admirable. e.g. Bk. I. ὁ 8, line 7 for xévov read 
χρόνου, ὁ 41, 6 for χσηστοῖσι read χρηστοῖσι, 96, 12 
for rrada read ταῦτα, 108, 14 dele comma after ἄλλους 
and in 117, 16 after τάδε, 143, 15 for τὴ read μή, 149, 
7 for ἀμείρω read ἀμείνω, 161, 2 for ατἐσρτεύετο read 
ἐστρατεύετο, 196, 24 for χρυσίου read χρυσίον. Bk. 
II, 44, 12 for ἀκικόμην read ἀπικόμην, 47, 7 for 6 read 
és, 53 lines 2 and 3 ad. jin. the punctuation has been 
exchanged. 155, 2 for vod read τοῦ 161, 11 for ὑπ᾽ 
read ἀπ᾽, 170, 2 for τ᾽ read τὸς Bk. 111. 19, 12 vav 
should be vav- and next line Πέρσῃσ- should be 
Πέρσῃσι, 29, 10 dele fullstop after τοῦτον, 62, 11 oshould 
be 6. Bk. IV, 62, 10 for νοῦ read τοῦ, 68, 9, 10 (of 
μάντιε5) is superfluous, 128, 6 dele δὲ, 134, 19 for γὴν 
read τὴν, 141, 3 for comma after Μιλήσιον put a full 
stop. Next line for παῦτα read ταῦτα, 154, 6 and 7 
one εἶναι is superfluous, 159, 5 for colon substitute 
comma after καλεομένου. As in many of the best 
Greek texts printed in Germany, the type seems worn, 
or im beers inked at places. In the copy before 
me Bk. I, ¢ 109, p. 56 is very badly printed, and 
the same remark applies to ὁ 17, p. 8. Still one 
cannot expect an édition de luxe for two shillings, 
and nothing here said should be taken to detract 
from the great and substantial value of this most 
serviceable and scholarly edition.—R. W. MAcAN. 


Herodoti Historiarum Liber Quintus. Scholarum in 
usum edidit ALrrep HoLper. (Leipzig: Freytag. 
1887). Hiusdem. Liber Sextus. 


We have here from the same editor two books of 
Herodotus, published separately, and at a very small 
price (40 Pf. each). The apparatus criticus is absent, 
in other respects the page is uniform with the critical 
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edition of the first four books, and very much more 
correctly printed. LKach book is furnished with a 
summary of contents in Latin, and the sixth has a 
plan of Marathon to illustrate the battle. The story 
of Demaratus (VI. 59-70) is rearranged, and purged 
of those passages, which are no reproach to ‘The 
Father ot History,’ but are perhaps better omitted 
in school reading. The text presented is less con- 
servative than Stein’s. In VI. 105 Holder boldly 
reads Φιλιππίδης, which indeed must be right, though 
Stein has not admitted it into the text. VI. 98 Holder 
omits altogether ; this is a strong measure, probably 
not to be repeated in the critical edition. These 
inexpensive and excellent editions of the fifth and 
sixth books of Herodotus, which probably fit in with 
school work better than the earlier books, and present 
less of difficulty at least on the historical side, may 
be most heartily recommended to those engaged in 
teaching Greek to boys and girls—R. W. M. 


Ovidii Metamorphoses. Ed. A. ZINGERLE. 1 M. 25 Pf. 


Fasti, Tristia, Ibis, Ex Ponto, Halieutica, 
Fragmenta. Ed. O. Gitrauinc. 2 M. 
Carmina selecta. Ed, H. SEDLMAYER. 80 Pf. 


THE series of Greek and Latin texts published by 
Freytag, of which these form a part, deserves to be 
widely known: the page is broad, the print large, 
the paper can be written upon with ink; and the 
price is small, Each volume has an annotatio critica, 
and index of proper names. The part containing the 
Heroides (which has appeared separately) and Amatory 
poems by Sedlmayer is promised. Uniform with the 
whole is an excellent little volume of selections by 
Sedlmayer, neatly bound in cloth: and recommended 
for school purposes to such as prefer the absence 
of notes. 

Zingerle’s text of the Metamorphoses is based 
upon M, supplemented where possible by the early 
British Museum and Berne fragments, in other places 
by L. The edition is judicious, and distinguished by 
an infrequency of square brackets and by easiness in 
the emendations adopted, for which we cannot but feel 
grateful. Zingerle is conservative on the whole ; 
though numerous emendations are recorded, many of 
which, though already published in German peri- 
odicals, are new to English readers. The best of the 
editor's own is the convineing inde incepta for inde- 
cepta (ix. 712): hosti si tibi swm (ix. 180) seems 
hardly necessary : Hersilia aerias (xiv. 848) is clever, 
though not convincing : in xi. 138, Schenkl’s excellent 
nitens (for nite) is admitted ; and the same scholar’s 
nympha larum inpatiens (iv. 260) is so ingenious 
that we cannot but regret the oversight which leads 
him to propose ducite én omnia habes (vii. 509). The 
larger critical edition promised by Zingerle will be 
looked forward to with interest. 

Giithling’s work — which may be obtained in 
separate parts, Fasti, 75 Pf., Exile poems, 1 M. 40 Pf. 
— contains a fresh, though apparently somewhat 
inexact, collation of the codex Marcianus of the 
Tristia, executed for this edition ; a collation of the 
Wolfenbiittel MS. by Schenk]; and readings from 
the Monaco excerpts of Politian, supplied by Stang]. 
The editor’s method is eclectic: in the Fusti he 
wisely follows Peter in often allowing the readings 
of other MSS., especially VY, to outweigh those of 4. 
In the zdés Ellis’ materials are used, but G is followed 
more closely than by Ellis. In the Pontic Epistles 
the Hamburg MS. is the basis: where it is deficient 
two Monaco MSS. are used, one of them freshly 
collated by Schenkl. The revision of the Halieutica 
is naturally founded upon Birt’s monumental work. 

In the Fasti there is little new: one slight cor- 
rection (vi. 765); ten lines marked as spurious, a 
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doubtful gain (ii. 137-138, 367-368, 835-836, iv. 861— 
862, vi. 43-44); and a conjecture of Schenkl, iam 
sacra uerba (ii. 638). In the Pontic Epistles there 
is more: i. 7, 57 at for nec; ii. 2, 60 illa meos is 
suggested ; 11, 5, 24 putet; iii. 2, 21 an for aut; 
lil. 6, 34 qui me quod patior ; iv. exstet for exstat, 
An important mistake is corrected in Korn’s facsimile 
of Guelf. iv. 12, 41. 

In the Tristia the lucidity of the annotatio critica 
is decidedly superior to anything yet published : of 
emendations iii. 12, 28 guacque durae fodiantur, and 
v. 12, 19 ecce for esse are excellent ; vy. 8, 11 naufra- 
giwm qui mersit is probable ; the others (ii. 59 wnt, 
iv. 7, 7 et, ii. 66 rara mei, iii. 5, 53 uenturum) seem 
uncertain. Unfortunately there are signs of hasty 
work, which has led the learned editor into some 
errors here recorded for correction. In iii. 3, 21 
Madv.’s paletur ; in iii. 11, 48 Schenkl’s e¢ for sed, 
each involving a false quantity, should not have 
been mentioned. In iy. 7, 23 a hasty hint of Riese’s 
has caused ‘rara uénisse manus’ to appear in the 
text as the end of a pentameter. In iii. 12, 1 the 
unmetrical Macotés in the text should be corrected to 
Tomitis, as appears from the index. The following 
inaccuracies in reporting the readings of MSS. are 
due no doubt largely to the press under which 
collating has often to be executed by scholars whose 
circumstances straiten the time they would otherwise 
gladly employ ; and liberal indulgence will be made 
by all who know the difliculty of such thankless 
labour. ii. ὅδ G has hune animum: ii. 91 L has 
prodesset honesti not prodesset et honesti: ii. 92 L? has 
redditur et not redditur at: ii. 138 should read 
paruaque G parcaque G?: ii. 145 wtque (for usque) 
not atque is read by Z!: ii. 191 Newreaque ascribed 
to Reise is the conjecture of Merula: ii. 239 Merkel 
reads fwisses not fwisset : ii. 278 abrogat not arrogat 
is read by @: ii. 285 eodem is read by Z as well as 
G: 11. 305 inrupit is no MS. reading, but the con- 
jecture of Merkel: ii. 337 Z has delectare not 
detrectare: ii. 403 L has peli not peliae: ii. 474 
L has jfigere not jingere: ii. 492 L has queda ἢ ulli 
not quae damno ulli: ii. 565 scriptis conjectured 
originally by T. Faber, and since found to be the 
reading of JL, is incorrectly described as Merkel’s 
emendation ; iii. 1, 39 apposita, not opposita, is the 
reading of G: iii. 4, 57 @ has errat not errant : 
111. 5, 55 Z has hoe not hos: iii. 6, 16 ZL has bonae 
not bonum: iii. 9, 32 retardet not moretur is the 
reading of Merkel ed. min.: iv. 1, 21 Z has inter 
not nec inter: iv. 2, 58 71 has canentes : iv. 3, 42 
LG have corpora not pectora : iv. 4, 34 L has auctori 
not auctori sunt: iv. 4, 76 G has ab funere not ob 


funera : iv. 6, 13 1.1 has semouentis not remouentis : 


iv. 7, 18 the reference to Horace should be Carm. ii. 
17. No doubt these little blemishes will speedily be 
removed in a second edition: and then Giithling’s 
work will deservedly rank as the standard—as it is 
at present the most convenient—text of Ovid’s later 
poems ; forming a fit companion to Zingerle’s text 
of the Metamorphoses, which is certainly the most 
satisfactory hitherto published.—S. G. OWEN. 


Fontes turis Romani antiqui, edidit C. G. Bruns. 
Edit. Vta, cura TH. MomMseEnr. 8 Mk. 


Tuts fifth edition of an excellent book comes from 
the hands of the scholar more capable than any other 
for this class of work. Mommsen greatly assisted 
his friend in former editions, and now after Bruns’ 
death has assumed the full responsibility for it. He 
has done just what might be expected. He has added 
such laws and documents as have come to light since 
the fourth edition (1879), and has done all that is 
possible to verify and ascertain the oe Τὺ 15 
ΜΖ 
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indeed Mommsen’s singular merit that he has always 
set before himself the highest standard of authenticity 
and accuracy, and spared no pains not only to in- 
crease the material for Roman history, law, and 
literature, but to clear away the growth of fictions 
and misreadings from material already existing in 
known texts and inscriptions. 

The fourth edition was notably distinguished from 
the third by including the newly discovered part of 
the colonial law of Urso (lex Ursonensis) B.c. 44 ; the 
regulations for the mine at Vipascum and the wax 
auction-receipts from Pompeii, besides some minor 
additions. The fifth has a new fragment of a law 
resembling or identical with the lex Rubria, several 
new senatusconsulta, altar-dedications, conveyances, 
and parts of wills. The texts have all been carefully 
re-examined with the best editions, the fragments of 
the praetor’s edict have been revised by Otto Lenel, 
who is the best living authority on the subject, and 
the extracts from Festus have been compared with 
fresh collations of the MSS., and in some parts with 
collations of newly-discovered or re-discovered MSS. 
For many purposes of Roman law and philology this 
collection is quite indispensable, and the fifth edition 
is much better than any of its predecessors. For a 
small price the legal or classical student has here all 
that he really requires of the legal monuments which 
time has spared and we have yet discovered. Momm- 
sen’s band of coadjutors and pupils have done much 
to increase our store, and are fortunately still at 
work. Chance or purposed search may yet throw up 
inscriptions, which like the Gortyn tables and some 
of those in this volume, form distinct additions to 
our information, and that in the most trustworthy 
shape.—H. J. R. 


C. Vettii Aquilini Iuvenci Libri Evangeliorum 111]. 
Ad Fidem Codicum Antiquissimorum recognovit 
CaroLus MAroup. Lipsiae, 1886 (Biblioth. Teub- 
neriana), pp. xvii 119. 1 M. 80 Pf. 


Tue full name of Iuvencus is here given from the 
Cambridge MS. (C.C.C.C. 304) ‘cuius descriptionem 
a viro ill. H. Bradshaw confectam Zangemeister 
(Sitzungsber. d. Kais. Acad. der Wiss. Phil.-Histor. 
Cl. 84, 553 seq.) publici iuris fecit.’ This MS. is of 
the seventh century, and is the best of many (ranging 
from the eighth to the fifteenth centuries) which the 
editor has consulted. The footnotes give the principal 
various readings. An index of names, and another 
of words and grammar (pp. 107-119) complete this 
most serviceable edition. Huemer, who in vol. ii. 
of the Wiener Studien published critical remarks on 
luvencus, has undertaken to edit him in the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorwm. 


J. E, B. M. 


Festi breviariun rerwm gestarum populi Romani. 
Edidit CanoLtus WAGENER. Lips. Freytag. 1886. 
cr. 8vo. pp. xiv, 23. 50 Pf. 


This little tract, written A.p. 369 at the bidding of 
the emperor Valens, long passed under the name of 
Sextus Rufus, but Wagener has proved that Festus 
is the only name which the writer bears in the best 
MSS. 

The early editions are for the most part appended 
to Justin, Florus, Polybius and especially Eutropius, 
but the slightness of the work has not deterred two 
excellent scholars from producing independent critical 
editions of it, viz. Wendelin Foerster (Vindob. 1874 
ef. his essay in the Wiener Studien ii 803) and 
Wagener, whose critical preface, digest of various 
readings and index, leave nothing to be desired. He 


is indebted to Karl Schenk], Friedrich Luedeke and 
Gustav Monod for collations respectively of the 
Vienna, Gotha and Paris MSS.—J. E. B. M. 


Flavii Cresconii Corippi Africant Grammatici quae 
supersunt. Recensuit MIcHAEL PETSCHENIG. 
Berlin, Calvary. 1886. 8vo. pp. xii261. (Berliner 
Studien fiir Classische Philologie und Archaeologie. 
Vierter Band. Zweites Heft). Einzelpreis 9 M. 
60 PE. 


Tue author gives a corrected text with critical 
apparatus, an ‘index nominum et rerum’ (pp. 218- 
230), ‘index verborum et locutionum’ (pp. 231-260). 
He is well known as an indefatigable student of the 
later Latin, and contributed ‘Emendations to 
Corippus’ to the Wiener Studien, ii-vi (1880-84) 
and ‘Studien zu dem Epiker Corippus’ to the Sitz- 
ungsber. der Phil.-Hist. Classe der kais. Akad. der 
Wiss. in Wien, 1885, cix 631-668. He has received 
emendations and other help from (1) Rudolf Amann, 
author of a dissertation, ‘De Corippo Priorum Poet- 
arum Latinorum Imitatore, Oldenb. 1885, (2) M. 
Manitius, author of an article ‘ Zu spitlateinischen 
Dichtern’ I. in the Zeitschr. f. Oester. Gymn. 1886, 
pp. 81-101, (3) Karl Schenk]. This must be regarded 
as the most convenient edition of the text, though it 
does not supersede the more elaborate edition of Jos. 
Partsch (in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1879. 4to.).—J. E. B. Μ. 


Virgilii Maronis Grammatici Opera. _ Edidit 
IoHANNES Hurmer. Lipsiae 1886. (Biblioth. 
Teubneriana). pp. xv 177; with ‘index. aucto- 
rum quos citavit Virgilius’ (pp. 178-179), ‘index 
nominum’ (p. 180), ‘index verborum et locutio- 
num (pp. 181-195). 2 Mk. 40 Pf. 


Hvuemer is favorably known by his edition of 
Sedulius (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum, vol. x) and of Cruindineli Ars Metrica ; he is 
engaged on Iuvencus for the same Vienna series. 
Students of late Latin and lexicographers are greatly 
indebted to the public spirit of the great Leipzig 
publisher for issuing, necessarily at a loss, works Tike 
Anthimus, the prose Aulularia, Cassius Felix, Dares, 
Dictys, Fabulae Roman., Historia Apollonii, Mar- 
fianus Capella, Plinius et Gargilius Martialis, 
Soranus, and this grammarian Virgilius Maro. 
Beside the Neapolitan MS. iv A 34 (saec. ix or x) 
of the Epitomae and Epistolae, which Mai (Class. 
Auct. v 1-149, append. ad Opera edita ab A. 


Maio, Romae, 1871, p. 113-166) used, Huemer has 


employed several MSS. of the Zpitomae, and has had 
the help of his former teacher, W. v. Hartel. The 
value of the book (cited ¢.g. by Beda) lies not in the 
citations, professedly taken from Cicero (‘non Ar- 
pinas,’ as the index quietly remarks), Horace, Lucan 
cet., but in the barbarous vocabulary, of which only 
samples are collected in the index.—J. E. B. M. 


MonuMENTA GERMANIAE HISTORICA inde ab anno 
Christi quingentesimo usque ad annum millesimum 
et quingentesimum edidit socictas aperiendis fontibus 
rerum Germanicarum medii aevi. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 4to. 


Tne title of this series tends to obscure its interest 
for scholars and divines. Each volume has an intro- 
duction, parallel passages and various readings under 
the text, and elaborate indexes of authors cited, 
subject matter, latinity, etc. Im many cases a 
critical recension of texts appears here for the first 
time, or after a neglect of two centuries or more. 

The readers of the Review can procure elsewhere a 
list of volumes coming lower down than the aevwm 
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Carolinum, which forms a convenient termination for 
this brief notice. The names of the editors and of 
the society which they serve, cuarantee the excellence 
of the work. It is printed in two forms on writing 
paper and on ordinary paper. The price of the latter 
is given in brackets below. 

The first section ‘ 4UCTORES ANTIQUISSIMI’ 
comprises as yet: 

Tom. I pt. 1. SALvIANI Presbyteri Massiliensis libri 
qui supersunt. Recenswit CaroLus Hatm. 1877. 
pp. vii 176. 7 M. 50 Pf. (5 M.). 

Tom. I pt. 2. Everppit vita Sancti Severini. Recen- 
suit et adnotavit HERMANNUS SaupPE. 1877. pp. 
xvii 36. 2M. 40 Pf. (1 M. 60 Pf.). 

Tom. 1. Eurropit breviarium ab urbe condita cum 
versionibus Graecis et PAuLI LANDOLFIque addita- 
mentis. Recensuit et adnotavit H. DRoysEN. 1879. 
pp. lxxii 430. 24 M. (16 M.). 

Tom. ΠῚ pt. 1. Vicroris ViTensis historia perse- 
cutionis Africanae provinciae sub Geiserico et Hunrico 
regibus Wandalorwm. Recensuit CaroLus HALM 
1879. pp. x90. 4 M. 60 Pf. (3 M.). 

Tom. ur pt. 2. Cortert Africani grammatici 
libri qui supersunt. Recensuit losppHus Parrscu. 
LS79>9 pp: Ix 195. - 12 M, (8 Me): 

Tom. Iv pt. 1. Venanti Honort CLEMENTIANI 
ForTUNATI presbyteri Italici opera poetica. Recensuit 
FrRIDERICUS LEO. 1881. pp. xxvii 427. 18 M. 
(12 M.). 

Tom. Iv pt. 2. VENANTI...opera pedestria. Recen- 
suit BRUNO Kruscu. 1885. pp. xxiv 144. 9 M. 

6 M.). 

Tom. v pt. 1. IorpANIs Romana et Getica. Recen- 
suit THEODORUS MoMMSEN. 1882. pp. Ixxiii 200. 
12 M. (8 M.). 

Tom. v pt. 2. D. Maeni Avsonit opuscula. 
Recensuit CAROLUS SCHENKL. 1883. pp. Ixiv 302. 
15 M. (10 M.). In this edition the spurious works 
are separated from the genuine. 

Tom. vi pt. 1. Q. AURELIZ SYMMACHI quae 
supersunt. Edidit Orro SEECK. 1883. pp. σου 
352. 22 M. (15 M.). 

Tom. vi pt. 2. ΑἸΟΙΜῚ Ecpictr Aviri Viennensis 
episcopt opera quae supersunt. Recenswit RuDOLPHUS 
PEIPER. 1883. pp. Ixxvi 376. 18 M. (12 M.). 

Tom. vil. Macni Feicis ENNopI opera recensuit 
FRIDERICUS VOGEL. 1885. pp. lxiv 420. 20 M. 
(13 M.). 


Of another section ‘POERTARUM LATINORUM 
MEDII AEVT,’ have as yet appeared : 

POETAE LATINI AEVI CAROLINI. 

Tom. I. Recensuit ERNEStUSs DUEMMLER. 
pp. 652. 25 M. 50 Pf. (17 M.). 

Contains ¢.g. Bonifatii carmina. Appendix car- 
minum Anglicorum. Iosephi Scotti carmina. Alcuin 
carmina. 


1881. 


Tom. 11. Recenswit ERNEstTuS DUEMMLER. 1884. 
pp. vi 722. 28 M. 50 Pf. (19 M.). 

Tom. ur pt. 1. Recensuit Lupovicus TRAUBE. 
1886. pp. vi 265. 


Contains e.g. Sedulii Scotti carmina. Part 2, by 
A. G. HarsTEr, containing the indexes, will shortly 
appear. 


Of another section published by Hahn at Hannover 
in the same form we have: 

SCRIPTORES RERUM MEROVINGICARUM. 

Tom. 1. GrEGorII TuRONENSIS opera. Ediderunt 
W. Arnpt οὐ Br. Kruscu. 1884-5. pp. ix 964. 

A most valuable help to the study of late Latin, 
with very complete indexes. 

SCRIPTORES RERUM LANGOBARDICARUM ET ITALI- 
CARUM SAEC. VI-IxX. Hannover, Hahn. 4to. pp. vi 
636. 
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Contains inter alia ‘ Pauli historia Langobardorum 
edentibus L. Bethmann et G. Waitz’ and ‘ Agnelli 
qui et Andreas liber pontificalis ecclesiae Ravennatis 
ed. O. Holder-Egger.’ 


Another important series contains the LAIVS, 
Hannover, Hahn. 4to. 

LEGUM SECTIO 11. CAPITULARIA REGUM FRAN- 
coruM. Denuo cdidit ALFREDUS ΒΟΒΈΤΟΞΒ. 

Tom. 1. 1883. pp. xii 462. 

LEGUM SECTIO V. FORMULAE MEROWINGICI ET 
KAROLINI AEVI.  Accedunt ORDINES IUDICIOLUM 
DEI. didit KaroLus ZEUMER. 1886. pp. xx 782. 

Invaluable for an editor of Ducange—J. E. B. M. 





The Odyssey of Homer, 1.—XII. Translated into 
English verse. By the EARL oF CARNARVON. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 1886. 7s. 6d. 


Ir is no small praise to say of a translation that it is 
exact, and elegant, and readable ; and so much may 
be said of Lord Carnarvon’s version of the first half 
of the Odyssey. Yet it is a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of Homer. Where then is its fault? This 
may be found we think, in the second of the three 
epithets that we have applied to it. It is elegant, 
most un-Homerically elegant. We take, for instance, 
from the description of the second stream in the 
Garden of Alcinous, the phrase ‘‘ yields the citizens 
its limpid wealth.’ The Greek is ὅθεν ὑδρεύοντο 
πολῖται, a simple, direct expression as unlike as pos- 
sible to such a very ‘ Virgilian’ phrase, if we may so 
say, as ‘limpid wealth.’ <A little further on comes 
the passage where Odysseus tells his host with an 
almost brutal plainness that whatever a man’s sorrows, 
he must yet eat. Mr. Lewis Way gives it thus :— 


‘ For no such shameless thing as the ravening belly is 
found, 

For it biddeth us bear it in mind, and by strong 

constraint we are bound, 

Though never so much woe-worn, heart-laden with 

anguish sore, 

Even as the anguish of heart that is mine; yet 

this evermore, 

This shameful, shameless thing, crieth on me to 

eat and to drink, 

Bidding me fill it, and suffers me not of my trouble 

to think.’ 

This is really Homeric, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated. But Lord Carnarvon polishes it into 
this :— 

‘there is nought 
F’en to the trouble-laden, as the sting 
Of hunger, which hath a remembrance keen 
In hour of need or sorrow. So the grief 
That fills my soul now bids me eat and drink, 
And dulls the memory of labours past.’ 


Instances of the same characteristic defect might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Perhaps it could hardly 
have been avoided after the initial mistake of the 
choice of a metre. To be Homeric in the highly 
artificial rhythm of blank verse is nothing less than 
impossible. 

How does Lord Carnarvon handle this same metre ? 
Skilfully enough in passages of an elevated kind, in- 
differently in those of the humbler sort, but never, 
we think, with a thorough mastery. In the quota- 
tion already given, the third line, ‘ Of hunger which 
hath a remembrance keen,’ is distinctly bad, so very 
weak are the words in the middle of the verse. The 
line that follows ‘limpid wealth,’ is, to say the least, 
feeble— 


‘Such gifts the gods gave to Alcinous.’ 


100 


Here is a specimen of the translator’s better 
manner :— 


‘On the broad hearth the goodly flame burnt bright, 
And through the isle was wafted far and wide 
The scent of frankincense and cedar log. 
Within she sat ; and bending o’er the loom 
Wrought with her golden shuttle on the web, 
And ever as she wrought sang with clear voice. 
Around that grotto grew a goodly grove, 
Alder and poplar and the cypress sweet ; 
And there the deep-winged sea-birds found their 

home, 

And owls and hawks and long-tongued cormorants, 
Who joy to live upon the briny flood. 
And o’er the face of that deep cave a vine 
Wove its wild tangles and its clustering grapes, 
Four fountains too, each from the other turned, 
Poured their white waters, whilst the grassy meads 
Bloomed with the parsley and the violet’s flower.’ 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English verse by 
ΑΜ Morris. Vol. I. (Reeves and Turner). 12s. 


In view of the ideal arrangement that a poem should 
be translated by a poet, one is apt to overlook that 
humble virtue of accuracy which requires nothing 
more than industry backed by an adequate amount 
of scholarship. It is in this that, while examining 
with some care one of the books (the seventh) which 
he has translated, we find Mr. Morris somewhat 
wanting. His most serious mistake is in ll. 318, 9, 
where Alcinoiis promises that Odysseus should be sent 
home, and adds that he shall be asleep while the 
rowers do their work. 
τῆμος δὲ ob μὲν δεδμημένος ὕπνῳ 
λέξεαι οἱ δ᾽ ἐλόωσι γαλήνην, K.T.A. 





Mr. Morris has 


‘ So lie down meanwhile, thou heavy laden 
with sleep, 
They shall drive through the calm of the seaflood’ 
etc ; 


apparently taking λέξεαι for Aéteo, and, what is not 
less serious, forgetting the important part that this 
sleep of Odysseus on shipboard plays in the story. 
In 261 the chronology of the story is upset by the 
version 


‘But when the ninth year of my sojourn round his 
circling course had won.’ 


Ninth’ is, of course, a mere lapse of the pen; 
the other error is more important, ἐπιπλόμενον ἦλθε 
means something like ‘approaching came,’ or, we 
might say, ‘was just come.’ Odysseus was exactly 
seven years in his island prison : with the eight came 
the prospect of escape. In the description of the 
women weaving we have the line 


‘ A-sitting e’en as the leaves are of the poplars high 
o’erhead,’ 


One explanation of the simile, it is true, makes it 
to be a likening of the crowd of women to the 
number of leaves, but there can be no question about 
the superiority of that which refers it to the swift 
glancing of their hands, or, possibly, of the shuttles. 
In 232 ἔντεα δαιτός does not mean ‘remnants of the 
feast’ but ‘furniture of the feast,’ the ‘ banquet-year,’ 
as Mr. Way puts it. ‘Sleep that had no limit’ is 
not a happy rendering of ὕπνον ἀπείρονα making it 
far too like ἀτέρμονα (a resemblance already so strong 
that ἀπήμονα has been conjectured), Mr. Way’s 
‘deep, deep sleep’ is better, as is also his ‘swift white 
flame of the levin’ than ‘thunder white.’ In 81 
Ἔρεχθῆος πυκινὸν δόμον can scarcely be rendered by 
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‘Erechtheus’ homestead and his steadfast house.’ It 
must mean the temple which Erechtheus built. 

When we come to speak of the literary merits of 
Mr. Morris’ translation we enter on debatable ground. 
He uses a peculiar dialect which can only be ironi- 
eally defended by the allegation that the Homeric 
dialect also, like Spenser’s in English, is a cento of 
usages which never prevailed at any one place and 
time. In his very first line he employs what we 
cannot but think the most unhappy equivalent of 
‘Shifty’ for πολύτροπος. ‘Shifty’ has a sinister 
signification which does not attach to the substantive 
‘shift,’ so that ‘ shifty ’ will not pass as a substitute 
for ‘of many shifts.’ Then we have such phrases as 
‘Thunder-fain,’ to ‘flit’ used apparently for to 
‘carry’ and to ‘work’ (the Phaeacians are said to 
have ‘ flitted’ Rhadamanthus and the women ‘flit’ 
their work), ‘cornkind,’ ‘black-cloudy,’ ‘sheer 
out-thrusting nesses,’ ‘sheep-kind,’ etc. But these, 
it may be said, are petty criticisms ; what is the 
impression made by the whole? Briefly this—that 
there is much delicate workmanship, much sweetness 
of rhythm and melody, many lwmina verborum, but 
that there is a want of clearness and rapidity and 
sometimes a want of force. In these it is inferior to 
Mr. Way’s work, but it has an inspiration to which 
its older rival cannot pretend. But the reader shall 
have such an opportunity as our space allows of 
judging for himself. 


‘ Seven days and ten did I sail, and passed the salt- 

seas o'er, 

But on the eighteenth day showed the shadowy 
mountain shore 

Of your land, and thereat, poor wretch! the heart 
rejoiced in me. 

But yet of the plenteous trouble yoke-mate was I 
to be 

Which Poseidon the Earth-shaker against my life 
did raise ; 

For he stirred up the winds against me, and bound 
me aback from my ways, 

And piled up a sea most monstrous, whose swell 
would not suffer me 

To be borne along bewailing and still on the raft 
to be. 

Then the storm-blast scattered it wide, and swim- 
ming on I clave 

The mighty gulf of the sea-flood until the wind 
and the wave 

Had borne me on and brought me to this your land 
anigh ; 

But the swell as I strove to land ’gainst the sea- 
cliffs mightily 

Drave on perforce, and my body in an ugly place 
would have cast. 

But back I went a-swimming until I came at last 

To the river, and there indeed at the place that 
was most to my mind 

All smooth of rocks, and sheltered against the 
drift of the wind, 

I fell ashore, gathering my spirit ; but the Death- 
less Night came on, 

And thence I gat me away ; from the Zeus-fed river 
I won, 

And lay me down to sleep in the thicket, and the 
leaves all over me spread, 

And sleep that had no limit the God about me 


shed. 
There then amidst the leafage, despite my sorrow 
sore, 


Nightlong I slept till morning and the hindmost 
day was o’er, 

And the Sun again was setting when sweet sleep 
went from me, 
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Then the handmaids of thy daughter on the beach 
there did I see 

All a-sporting ; and amidst them as a goddess was 
she fair. 

I besought her; and surely of wisdom hath her 
soul a goodly share, 

Nor indeed could one ever be hoping on a youngling 
thus to hit 

Would do as she ; since the younger be ever wanting 
in wit.’ 


MODERN LATIN VERSE FROM MOSCOW 
AND BERLIN. 


1. Στέφανος. Carmina sua Graeca et Latina. THEo- 
porus Korscn. Copenhagen. Gyldendal. 
2. Cupresst. C. A. ULRICHS. 


THE first of these is a collection of Latin and Greek 
odes and epigrams, some original, some translations 
The author is happiest in his imitations of Martial, 
and so life-like are the touches that one is tempted to 
think Bianor has an original in Russia. There is 
rough vigour in a translation of Puschkin (Ixviii.), 
in the style of an Horatian epode ; and No. vi., an 
ode of congratulation to a fellow-professor, is full of 
graceful feeling. Our space only permits us to quote 
a short average specimen, which may be enough how- 
ever to show the writer’s ease of versification :— 


‘Commendo tibi, docte Thore Langi, 
Quam scripsi modo disputationem. 
Haec si digna tibi videtur esse, 
Quam Madyvigius, omnium magister, 
Cenatus legat aut recens lavatus, 
Cum cessant animi subinde inotus 
Mensque odit gravibus vacare curis, — 
Hune, inquam, nisi respuis libellum, 
Per te moenia visat Hauniana, 

Ut sit mnemosynum, licet pusillum, 
Ex quo vivere me sciant sodales.’ 


The Greek epigrams are generally archaic in style 
and language, and do not strike us as of equal merit 
with the Latin. The little volume well deserves 
perusal by Englishmen who are interested in this 
branch of scholarship, and who are perhaps too much 
disposed to regard it as scarcely existing out of their 
own country. 

We cannot speak equally highly of Cupressi, 
elegies in memory of the late King of Bavaria, by 
C. A. Ulrichs. They are written for the most part 
in an anapaestic metre, for examples of which we 
must go far down in the silver age, and might fail 
even there in finding its exact prototype. 


La Vie des Mots, par ARst!NE DARMESTETER. Paris, 
Librairie C. H. Delagrave, 1887. 2 fr. 


Tuts little book is the outcome of five lectures 
delivered at the Sorbonne in 1885, and presents 
certain general conclusions arrived at by the author 
during his special study of the French language. 
It is not an historical account of changes in the 
meaning of words but an inquiry into the relation of 
words to the ideas they express, and the conditions 
which underlie the evolution of meaning. In a 
short introduction the author has stated the prob- 
lems of linguistic science and its methods. At each 
period of its history a language is in a state of 
equilibrium between the conservative influence of 
custom and tradition and the revolutionary working 
of Phonetic Change and Analogy. Where the tra- 
dition is fixed as in Classical Latin, which ignored 
the changes of popular speech, the language dies. 
Where there is no fixed tradition, language can 
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change, as with some savage tribes, from generation 
to generation so quickly that the old cannot under- 
stand the young. 

Of the destructive agencies, Phonetic Change em- 
braces the changes of sound which can be traced in 
the history of languages, whether considered singly 
or in groups—changes produced so regularly that the 
laws, under which they are generalized, may be 
regarded as without exception. The principle of 
Analogy or Association on the other hand is psycho- 
logical in its character. Under this principle men 
replace variety by uniformity, alter older systems of 
inflexion and create new words. In French for 
instance nows amons once stood beside {1 aime, and 
il trueve beside nous trowvons. In modern French 
the tenses are uniform throughout. By Analogy a 
special mode of formation becomes favourite. Thus 
on the analogy of tmbutus, cognodutus takes the 
place of cognitus and gives rise to the French connw. 
The working of Analogy may be traced not only in 
inflexions and the formation of words but in the 
constructions of Syntax as well. 

The two principles of Phonetic Change and Analogy 
are of great importance in the history of modern 
Philology, particularly as regards the ancient Classical 
languages. Yet though accepted in France and 
Germany they have hitherto received but scant 
recognition in England. 

The work of M. Darmesteter is concerned with 
changes of meaning, not with changes of form. 
Why is it that new words are created, and that old 
words receive new senses, while others disappear ? 
These questions the author considers under their 
logical, psychological and philological aspects. Under 
logical conditions he applies the figures of the gram- 
marians, συνεκδοχῆ, meTwvuula, μεταφορά, κατάχρησις 
to the transformations of meaning in French words. 
All these changes are embraced under the processes 
of rayonnement, by which such a word as root is 
extended to a whole series of different meanings, and 
enchainement by which a word loses touch of its 
primitive meaning and is transferred to other objects, 
as for instance in the case of mouchoir. 

From the psychological side we have to consider 
the effect on language of the changes of thought and 
feeling brought about by great historical events ; or 
again the effects of national and race characteristics, 
as for instance in the want of abstract terms in 
Hebrew, or the connection of the idea of falsity with 
the number éwo in Aryan languages. Under this 
head too come the effects of want of precision or 
grossness in popular notions, as seen in the wavering 
sense of terms of colour or the depravation of such 
terms as philosophe, sophistiquer, jovial. 

In the latter portion of the book the author 
considers the action and reaction of words upon one 
another—how for instance point and rien have lost 
all positive meaning because of their restriction to 
set phrases, how one word ousts another as when 


falloir takes the place of the older esfovoir and 


conventr, and yet again how synonyms exist side 
by side. 

Lastly he touches on the reasons of the disappear- 
ance of words. Ten 4to volumes contains the dis- 
used terms of the French language. Some disappeared 
along with the object and ideas which they expressed ; 
others because they were not clear or did not please. 
The Latin zre has left no 77, French uses aller ; verum 
has left vrai but verw and virum have left nothing. 
In trying to find an equivalent for English maid 
French has passed from garce to fille, and from fille 
to wne jeune personne. 

To M. Darmesteter Language is an organism 
passing through an endless succession of develop- 
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ments. Language has its fossil remains of past 
formations now disused. In Language too we find 
a struggle for existence continually going on, and 
linguistic study is the history of the evolutions 
through which in different times and places the 
primitive type has passed.—J. E, Kine. 


Cours élémentaire @ épigraphie latine, par M. CAGNAT. 
Paris: Thorin. 1886. Pp. x. 224. 8vo. 6 fr. 


ΙΝ his article on ‘Roman Inscriptions,’ contributed 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1881, Hiibner 
complained that there was no text-book of Roman 
epigraphy in existence. Since then two have ap- 
peared, one by Hiibner himself in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch (i. pp. 475-548), the other the one which 
we have now to review. It consists of two parts, 
first, ‘the elements common to different classes of 
inscriptions,’ which includes the names of men, the 
cursus honorum and the imperial titles (pp. 1-118) : 
second, the different classes of inscriptions (pp. 
119-188). There is a ‘complementary’ chapter on 
restoring mutilated inscriptions, and a full index. 
That the book is good we need hardly say. The 
growth of classical studies in France has been more 
marked in epigraphy than in anything else, and 
M. Cagnat is not the least known among French 
epigraphists. And when his book has received 
Hiibner’s approval, what more is there to add? It 
is of course elementary. We almost think, indeed, 
it might here and there have been made even more 
so in detail: the abbreviations O. for Aulus, QV. for 
Quintus, S. for Servius, and others (pp. 6, 27) are 
very rare. But with epigraphy in the strict sense of 
the word—the forms, shapes, and combinations of 
letters—the book does not deal. There is a note on 
p. 75 on the accent denoting a long syllable ; another 
on p. 193 just alludes to ligatures : but that is almost 
all. On the other hand, some parts of the book are 
not epigraphical in any special sense. The section on 
the transmission of names (pp. 30-44) corresponds to 
some of the first section of Marquardt’s Privatleben, 
and the cursus honorum (pp. 53-97) is part of a 
Réimisches Staatsrecht. However, the inclusion of 
these points does not render the book a bit the less 
useful, and its lucidity is admirable. There is some 
want of examples, particularly in the middle of the 
book, but we understand a supplement is speedily to 
follow, which will contain them. The print is ex- 
cellent. At the bottom of p. 18 the reference should 
be to Privatleben, i.—F. HAVERFIELD. 


Cours élémentaire de métrique grecque et latine, par 
Louis Haver, rédigé par Louis Duvav. Paris: 
Delagrave. 1886. 4 fr. 


Tus little treatise gives a trustworthy account of the 
principal Greek and Latin metres in a popular form. 
The introduction deals with accentuation and prosody, 
and distinguishes clearly between the different kinds 
of accent and quantity. Some rules are given for 
determining the natural quantity of Latin vowels in 
syllables which are long by position, a subject which 
is too often neglected. The bulk of the book consists 
of chapters on the following subjects : dactylic, ana- 
paestic, trochaic, and iambic verse, the Lesbian lyrical 
poetry, paeonic and ionic verse, the general principles 
of choral metres, rhythmical verse in later Greek and 
Latin poetry. The Greek and Latin hexameter and 
elegiac are discussed at length, and the peculiarities 
of Homeric prosody are well stated, though exception 
might be taken to one or two matters of detail. The 
principal trochaicand iambic metres are also adequately 
described, as well as the difference in Latin poetry 
between the archaic prosody (especially that of the 


dramatists) and the prosody of the classical period. 
The treatment of the lyrical metres is less complete, 
but so far as it goes, is sound and cautious. ‘Thus, 
the disputed question of the exact relation between 
the so-called ‘ cyclic’ dactyl and the trochee in 
logacedic metres is stated as follows: ‘The proper 
value of each syllable was probably altered a little, 
so that the strong beats came at equal intervals from 
one another.’ This is a much safer statement than 
the account of the ‘cyclic’ dactyl which is now 
usually given. The theory of the exact correspon- 
dences between the rhythmical ‘sentences’ that 
form a period in choral metres, 1,6. the so-called 
‘eurhythmy’ is wisely passed over without notice 
in a book which professes only to give ascertained 
facts. But the chapters on lyrical and choral metres 
are too short, and such important metres as dochmiacs 
and dactylo-epitritics should not be relegated to the 
glossary at the end of the book, where a mere defini- 
tion is given, without any discussion. The same may 
be said of the Saturnian metre. In spite however of 
some omissions, and although some parts require to 
be more worked up in detail, the book is probably in 
its present form the best easy introduction to the 
study of Greek and Latin metres. The style is clear, 
and the terminology as simple as possible. There are 
a few misleading misprints, which should be corrected 
in a second edition.—C. B. HEBERDEN. 


Altgriechischer Versbau, ein Versuch vergleichender 
Metrik, von H. USENER, Bonn, 1887. 2 Mk. 80 Pf. 


ArisToTLE records that theorists in his own day 
defined the typical hexameter as consisting of seven- 
teen syllables in two divisions, the left division 
numbering eight, the right nine. It is the chief 
object of Usener’s treatise to show that this theo- 
retical division, viz. ἱ 


was originally a real one, the hexameter having been 
formed by the fusion of two lines which, though 
together making a couplet, were metrically separate. 
Bergk vainly sought the origin of the Epic metre in 
a mechanical combination of the ‘ enoplios’ with the 
so-called ‘paroemiac.’ The latter term really denotes 
nothing more than the anapaestic ‘marching’ verse 
(adapted for singing παρ᾽ οἶμον). Usener, though he 
rejects Bergk’s theory, unfortunately interprets the 
word as if ἀπο νεᾶ from παροιμία (following Hephaes- 
tion, ch. 8), and makes use of it accordingly to denote 
the short verse (Kurzvers), which his own theory 
presupposes. Apart from the name, however, there 
is no doubt that a verse, corresponding more or less 
closely to the latter half of the hexameter, very 
frequently appears as the vehicle of gnomic sayings 
(e.g. φιλεῖ δὲ νότος μετὰ πάχνην), while similar 
sentences, embodied in hexameter verse, often take 
the same metrical form, e.g. Homer's ῥεχθὲν δέ τε 
νήπιος ἔγνω, and Hesiod’s παθὼν δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω. 
No less than 115 gnomic sentences of this type have 
been collected by Meineke, Nauck and others. The 
inference, that the hexameter was originally com- 
posite, is obviously a legitimate one. The fragment 
of a Linus song preserved by the Scholiast on Iliad 
xviii. 570 is a succession of these wrongly-named 
‘ paroemiacs,’ adapted, perhaps, to a circular dance. 

Usener derives additional evidence from two sources. 
First, from the frequent neglect of the digamma in 
Homer after the caesura, e.g. 


πᾶσιν ἐμοὶ δὲ μάλιστα | τοὶ Firl ἐγγεγάασιν 

εἰ δὴ σοὶ πᾶν Fépyov | ὑποξείξομαι ὅττι κε Felrns 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῆα μέλαιναν | ξερύσσομεν εἰς ἅλα δῖαν 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽- Αἰνείας δὲ | ξεκατηβόλον ᾿Απόλλωνα. 


i) oi 
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Such lines, he supposes, were allowed because of the 
semi-independence of the concluding half of the 
hexameter. He would similarly explain some excep- 
tions to the usual lengthening of the vowel before a 
mute and liquid, e.g. 


5. 4 


καὶ ποτέ τις Γείπῃσι | πᾶτρός γ᾽ ὅδε πολλὸν ἀμείνων 
ὀχθήσας δ᾽ ἄρα Fetre | πρὸς Foy μεγαλήτυρα θυμόν 


On the other hand the unjustified offences of the 
line 
Ζεὺς δὲ πρὸς ὃν λέχος Hi ᾿Οολύμπιος ἀστεροπητής5 


conclusively prove the passage (Il. i. 609-11) to be 
merely a rhapsodist’s addition. ποτί should of course 
be written for πρός in the formula Féwea πτερόεντα 
προσηύδα (Cf. Stesichorus fr. 92 woravdn. ) 

Secondly, from the hexameters which so often 
occur in inscriptions, e.g. the common formula of 
imprecation 

ὀρφανὰ τέκνα λίποιτο | χῆρον βίον, οἶκον ἔρημον 


He ingeniously applies the same key to several 
difficult inscriptions, e.g. 


Διογεν[ἢ5] ἀνέθηκεν | Αἰσσχύλου tis Kep[a]ajjos, 


where the demotic designation is transferred to the 
father and the word for ‘son’ is added in order to 
obtain a clumsy verse, in which the second half 
commences independently (Αἰσσχ | vAou ὃ | bs Κεφαλ- 
| jos. The name is elsewhere written ΑἴσχυλλοΞ). 
Occasionally he goes too far in detecting the primitive 
metre in personal names, e.g. 


Φανοκρίτη | παιδὶ χαριζομένη 
᾿Αρχεστράτην | ἀνδρὶ ποθεινοτάτην 


The name appears to be often introduced, of necessity, 
with hardly a semblance of rhythm, as in the well- 
known inscription on a helmet in the British Museum, 
in which Hiero dedicates his Etruscan spoils to Zeus : 
“Ἰάρων ὃ Δεινομένεος---καὶ τοὶ Συρακόσιοι τῷ Al Tup(p)av’ 
ἀπὸ Κύμας. He notices with more reason the inter- 
punction which sometimes appears, as in the metrical 
inscription on a ἅἄλτήρ recently found at Eleusis : 


“Αλ(λ)όμενος νίκησεν | ’Ematveros οὕνεκα τοῦδε 


That the hexameter originated in a couplet, the 
conclusion of which is represented by the verse in 
question, is rendered highly probable by the analogy 
now established between the Greek Epic metre and 
the primitive metres of other European nations, 
together with the more rudimentary structure of the 
Vedic hymns and the Zend-avesta. The latter was 
first analysed by Westphal, who showed that it 
consists of lines arranged in pairs, each line having 
four beats, commencing with a light syllable and 
ending with the ictus. Professor Allen has already 
traced the old German ballad-metre to the same 
source. In this the first or light syllable was 
dropped, so as to give a trochaic rhythm, and the 
syllable preceding the final ictus suppressed (as 
sometimes in the Indian metre). Usener’s investi- 
gation extends to the primitive songs of the Czechs, 
Poles, Russians, Servians, ete., and his conclusion is 
that ‘they all started from the short verse of eight 
syllables, and all alike accented it by the four beats.’ 
The connection of the Greek metre with the Vedic 
is the more manifest, as both depend on quantity and 
not, like the German, on accent. Its relation to the 
Saturnian verse is noticed in my article on ‘the 
Aeolic element in the Jliad and Odyssey.’ 

Usener’s view of the Aeolian metres favours the 
suggestion, which I have there offered, as to their 
affinity with what may be called the rudiments of 
the hexameter. The primitive rhythm is discernible, 
not only in the formal logaoedie sequences, but in 
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the simpler variations preserved in fragments, such 
as 

ἄγε δὴ χέλυ δῖά μοι 

πλήρης μὲν ἐφαίνετ᾽ ἀ σελάννα 

ἄλλοτα υὲν μελιάδεος ἄλλοτα δ᾽ 

καὶ πλείστοις ἐάνασσε λάοι5. 


Usener points out also that the Lesbian metres 
preserved the regular beats and definite intervals, 
which were alone compatible with the accompaniment 
of the lyre (the Lesbian instrument par excellence), 
remarking that that instrument in Greece was struck, 
not twanged. The long-drawn choric rhythms were 
only made possible by the flute. In the metres 
adapted to the lyre there is no resolution of the arsis. 
This principle belongs to the Epic in common with 
the Lesbian metres, and the reason is that the latter 
‘had been drawn from the manifold forms of the 
popular poetry and were shaped at a time, undoubt- 
edly long before Aleaeus, when metre was determined 
by the stringed instrument alone ; they faithfully 
preserved the tradition of a verse-structure, in which 
the arsis supported the rhythm and the theses were 
not counted’.—G. C. WARR. 


Ecriture et Prononciation du Latin Savant et du Latin 
Populaire, ct Appendice sur le chant dit les Fréres 
Arvales, par GnorGEs Epon, Professeur au Lycée 
Henri IV; Paris, Librairie Classique Eugéne Belin, 
1882. 10 fr. 


Restitution et Nouvelle Interpretation du Chant dit des 
Freres Arvales, par GEORGES Epon. Paris 1882. 


Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, par GEORGES 
pon. Paris 1884. 7 fr. 50. 


‘Tnx first of M. Edon’s books is a very handy and 
readable summary of all that Corssen, Ritschl, 
Schuchardt, and subsequent workers in the same 
field have written about the alphabet, the pronuncia- 
tion and the accentuation of Latin. M. Edon has 
read carefully the whole literature of the subject ; 
and his book, though too slight and unoriginal for 
the special student, may be recommended to any who 
are content to get their information at second hand. 
We have in the first chapter an account of the deri- 
vation of the Latin alphabet from the Greek, and of 
the latter from the Phcenician, and ultimately the 
Egyptian, while with regard to one of the letters, G, 
we have on p. 145 the interesting information (almost 
the only original contribution in the book), that the 
letter is to be found on the as librale of Luceria (e. 
300-250 z.c.), This was denied by Ritschl and 
Mommsen, who could only go by hearsay evidence on 
the subject, since the coin was in a private collection. 
It has quite recently been acquired by the Naples 
Museum, and now that it is in public ownership, 
M. Edon has been able to get a facsimile of it taken 
(p. 144), which clearly shows that the letter is G and 
not C. Chapter II gives a very brief account (with 
specimens) of the various kinds of Latin writing, 
Capital, Uncial, Cursive, and Minusecule. Chapter 
III deals with Latin pronunciation in a way that 
would have been more satisfactory if the contri- 
butions of Seelmann, whose book appeared sub- 
sequently to M. Edon’s, could have been utilized. In 
Chapter IV we have an extremely good account, with 
specimens from inscriptions, of the various changes 
in Latin spelling in the successive centuries of 
Roman history till the fall of the Western Empire. 
Chapter V gives the ordinary metrical rules of quan- 
tity, while Chapter VI is reserved for the discussion 
of the law of position, and its violation by Plautus 
and Terence. The last chapter is devoted to Latin 
accentuation. 
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In the Appendix, and in its separate reprint the 
Restitution et Nouvelle Interprétation, &c., we have 
M. Edon’s extraordinary theory about the Hymn of 
the Arval Brothers, known to most of us in 
Mommsen’s version. The writing is very bad, and 
the text full of corruptions, to judge from the varia- 
tions in the same phrase when repeated, and from 
the misspellings in the previous part of the inscrip- 
tion, which gives the minutes of the proceedings of 
the Arval priesthood on May 29, 218 a.p. For ex- 
ample cathedris is there spelt cathedius, and the un- 
meaning word lumemulia appears a line or two above 
the hymn :—the (sic) omn lumemulia eum rapinis ac- 
ceperunt et deas unguentaverunt et aedes clusae omnes 
foris cxicrunt thi sacerdotes clusi succincti libellis ac- 
ceptis carmen descindentes (sic) tripodaverunt in verba 
hace enos lases iuvate, &c. We know nothing of the 
ceremonies referred to in the hymn, and most people 
are agreed that under the circumstances a restoration 
of the text is hopeless, although it is surprising in how 
many books one sees the statement ‘pleores =plures 
is found in the Arval Hymn,’ as if the reading were 
a certainty. But we do know from a passage in 
Ovid's Fasti v. 435 foll. the ceremonies οἵ the 
worship of the Lemures. Accordingly M. Edon 
has conceived the extraordinary idea of transforming 
the unknown into a known quantity, the Arval 
into a Lemural hymn. He reads Lemuwralia for 
lumemulia, and twists the text into what in ordinary 
Latin would read— 

O nos, Lares, jucate! His mihi luam fabis ; wm- 
bra, serpe, tncurre tis! Inde foras satur fuge, 
Lemur ; limen sali! (stabit aversim). Manes paterni, 
advolate!  (cwnceti). O! nos, wumbra, juvato! 
Triwmphe. 

In his translation :— 

O Lares, soyez-nous favorables ! 


Je paierai pour 
moi avec ces feves. 


Ombre, glisse-toi, cours aprés 
elles! Maintenant que tu en as assez, fuis hors de ce 
lieu. Lémure; saute le seul. (On s’arrétera en 
tournant le dos). Manes paternels, envolez-vous. 
(Tous ensemble). O ombre, sois-nous favorable ! 
Triomphe! 

How does he effect this violent transformation ? 
He has recourse to Ribbeck’s favourite recipe for 
corrupt lines in Virgil, the theory of ‘an archetype 
written in cursive character.’ The statuary, he says, 
must have copied the hymn from one of the Jibelli 
mentioned in the lines of the inscription quoted 
above. The /ibellus was written in the same cursive 
scrawl as we see on the walls of Pompeii, and he is 
at pains to show how each word of the inscription 
could be mistaken for the corresponding word in his 
text when written in cursive. 

Such a theory not unnaturally. provoked a storm of 
criticism, and M. Edon was called upon to answer 
such questions as these : 

How could his, fabis be written hi, fave? How 
could the Arvalian priesthood tolerate the existence 
of so mistaken an inscription in their temple? How 
can Marmar= Umbra? and so forth. He has ac- 
cordingly written a second book to justify his theory, 
the Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, in which 
these objections are met with an ingenuity worthy of 
a better cause. Into his speculations we will not 
follow him, but content ourselves with expressing 
our opinion that the theory is not worth a moment’s 
consideration. —W. M. Linpsay. 


Tur subject of population in antiquity has never re- 
ceived more thorough and scientific treatment than 
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in this work. It contains an attempt to collect and 
criticize all the available materials, and to deduce re- 
sults from them in accordance with physical and 
economic laws. The book falls naturally into two 
parts ; the first two chapters discuss the nature of the 


evidence which has come down to us, and the method 


in which it must be employed, while the bulk of the 
book is occupied with the application of the prin- 
ciples so established to the different states in detail. 

Little fresh material has been brought to light ; the 
data, with which Dr. Beloch works, differ little from 
those used by Béckh and his successors, but the con- 
clusions drawn by him show the widest divergence 
from those of former historians. In almost every 
case numbers hitherto accepted have been greatly 
reduced. Apart from the interpretation of the 
original authorities, the most important cause of this 
divergence lies in the different theories held as to the 
proportion existing between the adult men and the 
whole body of men, women, and children. For our 
information as to the population of the various states 
is usually limited to the number of adult male citizens 
(as in the Roman census of the republican period), or 
of men liable to military service. To ascertain, 
therefore, the total population, we must first establish 
or assume what proportion these classes bear to the 
rest ; and here the widest differences of opinion exist. 
Bockh, following Sainte Croix, thought that the re- 
lation of free men to the total free population was as 
1 to 44; Dr. Beloch thinks the proportion of 1 to 3 
approximate as an average for all ancient states, and 
quotes in support the analogy of the different 
European countries to-day, where the children under 
seventeen form about thirty-seven per cent of the 
total, while he supposes that they were not more than 
thirty-three per cent in antiquity. The importance 
of this question cannot be overrated, as the estimate 
of Béckh would make the population half as much 
again as that of Dr. Beloch. On this account it is 
to be regretted that the latter author has only devoted 
a fewrpages to the discussion of the subject, assuming 
almost without argument that the rate of increase 
was always less than the present European average. 
He further assumes the same proportion to exist at 
different places and periods, in which the cireum- 
stances must have varied considerably. For example 
he caleulates the population of Attica in 432, when 
it was at its highest, on the same basis as in 309 
when it was much lower, and had come to a stand- 
still. 

One or two instances in which Dr. Beloch’s in- 
vestigations have led to important reductions may be 
mentioned. He regards the number of slaves in 
Attica in 309 quoted by Athenzens as impossible, and 
after an examination of the value of property at the 
time, of the amount of corn produced and imported, 
and the statements as to the slaves owned by the rich, 
argues that 100,000 is a much more probable number 
than 400,000, Again, he reduces the population of 
Italy under Augustus, which has been estimated at 
seventeen millions to about five and a half millions. He 
holds that the census of Augustus included the total 
citizen population, not merely the adult citizens ; and 
bases his conclusion on a comparison of this census 
with the last census of the Republic. 

The causes of the decline in population, which set 
in both in Greece and Italy in the second century 
before Christ are only suggested ; and as this subject 
is of the greatest interest to the general student of 
history, it may be hoped that the researches which 
Dr. Beloch is undertaking for his next volumé, may 
enable him to treat the question more satisfactorily. 

The chief value of the book consists in its de- 
structive criticism. Considerations of physical 
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possibility, such as the amount of corn required to 
support existence, the density of population in pro- 
portion to area, together with more direct arguinents 
are often sufficient to disprove the excessive estimates 
of former writers. But from the nature of the case, 
positive conclusions drawn from scanty materials and 
a priort considerations must be in great part hypo- 
thetical. Dr. Beloch repeatedly warns us against 
regarding his results as anything more than approxi- 
mations to the truth.—-L. WHIBLEY. 


Vormundschaft nach Attischem Recht. By Dr. O. 
Scnuttuess. Freiburg-i-B. 1886. 6 Mk. 


Dr. Scuuttuess divides the subject of ‘ Guardian- 
ship according to Attie Law’ into seven sections, each 
of which he treats in a separate chapter: the Archon 
as state protector of orphans and the ὀρφανοφύλακες 
in Xen. de red. 2, 7 etc—state help given to the 
orphans of those killed in war—names (ἐπίτροπος and 
κύριος) and qualifications of a guardian—different 
kinds of guardians (festamentarii, legitimi, dativi) 
and their appointment, and in an appendix the πρόδικος 
-in Sparta—duties of a guardian—time and mode of the 
orphan’s release from guardianship—litigation which 
might arise out of guardianship (εἰσαγγελία κακώσεως, 
φάσις μισθώσεως οἴκου, and δίκη ἐπιτροπῆς). In an 
eighth chapter he enumerates the speeches delivered 
in such actions. Dr. Schulthess has collected care- 
fully the various passages in Greek authors bearing 
on his subject and discusses fully the opinions held 
by modern writers on the different questions involved. 
The material here collected is complete and cannot 
but prove very useful to scholars, but they will pro- 
bably prefer in some cases to draw their own conclu- 
sions from the information here supplied. In a 
number of cases I have been unable to follow the 
reasoning which has led Dr. Schulthess to adopt one 
rather than another of the conflicting views held by 
modern scholars ; for instance, I cannot but agree 
with Lipsius in thinking that ἀποκήρυξις was not an 
Athenian institution (p. 41) and that money belong- 
ing to a minor might be lent on ναυτικὸς τόκος as well 
as on ἔγγειος τόκος (p. 124); Thonissen seems justi- 
fied in concluding from Lysias vii, 37 that the 
accuser in such a law-suit was ἀκίνδυνος (p. 198. n.) ; 
and I am inclined too to believe, with Philippi, that 
there was a second eisegesis to the phrateres (p. 38), 
of course merely as a religious ceremony (for the civil 
act took place before the demotae), a survival of the 
ancient Aryan custom (cf. Leist, Graeco-ital. Rechts- 
gesch, p. 68, see also the meaning of drethaarig in old 
German Law, in Zeitschr. 7. d. Altert. 1886 p. 352). 
From C. I. A. ii, 8410 it is clear that κούρειον and 
μεῖον are not the same, as was generally believed on 
the strength of the Etym. M. ; this fact throws a new 
light on Poll. viii, 107 pparopes . . . καὶ εἰς ἡλικίαν 
προελθόντων ἐν τῇ καλουμένῃ κουρεώτιδι ἡμέρᾳ ὑπὲρ μὲν 
τῶν ἀρρένων τὸ κούρειον ἔθυον, ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν θηλειῶν τὴν 
γαμηλίαν. The latter part of this passage is of course 
wrong, Pollux himself giving the correct definition of 
γαμηλία in iii, 42, but the first half seems to me to 
support Philippi’s view. This is surely one more 
instance where Pollux has been proved by later finds 
to contain correct information ; e.g. every one cast 
doubt on viii, 93 εἰσαγωγεῖς ἀρχῆς κληρωτῆς bvoua 
and 101 of ras ἐμμήνους δίκας εἰσάγοντες, until Koehler 
found their name in an inscription (C. I. A. i No. 37) ; 
no one believed in the correctness of viii, 52 ὅτι δ᾽ ὁ 
εἰσαγγείλας καὶ οὐχ ἑλὼν ἀζήμιος ἣν, Ὑπερίδης ἐν τῷ 
ὑπὲρ Λυκόφρονος, until the papyrus proved it. Τὸ 
return however to Dr. Schulthess, the reader will pro- 
bably not find eis ἄνδρας τελεῖν (p. 27, n. 2) ‘an unin- 
telligible’ expression, and may possibly agree with 
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me that the statement τὸν ἄπαιδα ph στρατηγεῖν 
(42. n). is more likely to have taken its rise from 
Dinarchus i, 71: καὶ τοὺς μὲν νόμους προλέγειν τῷ 
ῥήτορι καὶ τῷ στρατηγῷ... . . παιδοποιεῖσθαι κατὰ τοὺς 
νόμους ete, than in the imagination of the scholiasts. 
These however are small matters, respecting which 
difference of opinion may well exist ; what seems to 
me the main fault of the book, and one by which its use- 
fulness cannot but be seriously impaired, is its want 
of precision and clearness on only too many points. 
Thus Dr. Schultness says on p. 199: ‘It is evident that 
the εἰσαγγελία κακώσεως could not but be τιμητή (cf. 
Att. Proc.” p. 227, 359)’, and in a note to the former 
reference he remarks: ‘ Lipsius ought not to mention 
only the eisangelia against arbitrators as τιμητή, for 
the same was certainly the case with the eisangelia 
for the benefit of orphans.’ But this is exactly what 
Lipsius does say, his words being (on the last line of 
p. 226) ; ‘die beiden letzten (kinds of εἰσαγγελία 561]. 
κακώσεως and against arbitrators) waren gewiss 
schlechthin schitzbar.’ The note goes on ‘ Lipsius 
is likewise wrong (p. 231) in mentioning a γραφὴ 
κακώσεως amongst the γραφαὶ τιμηταί, since it is an 
εἰσαγγελία κακώσεως and there never was a γραφὴ 
κακώσεως. On p. 358 Lipsius observes ‘Es ist 
schwerlich zufallig, dass uns fiir κάκωσις der Eltern 
durch ihre Kinder kein Beispiel von Eisangelie tiber- 
liefert ist. . . es war dann der Weg der Schriftklage 
einzuschlagen’ etc. ‘This Dr. Schulthess declares (p. 
206) he cannot understand; ‘how’ he exclaims, 
‘should this γραφή be different from the εἰσαγγελία ? 
Probably in this, that the parents on not receiving 
one-fifth of the votes had to pay a fine of 1,000 
drachmae. But how should they think of choosing 
that action, when the other existed by its side?’ 
Where is the evidence for this latter assertion? The 
reader will probably think with me that Lipsius, in 
the absence of all evidence, is perfectly justified in 
not speaking of an εἰσαγγελία κακώσεως γονέων, 
especially as he also establishes a difference in the 
punishment of the offender: those found guilty of 
κάκωσις γονέων lost their civil rights (p. 360) ; having 
thus given his reasons for believing in the existence 
of a γραφὴ κακώσεως, he was right in mentioning it 
on p. 231. It would be easy to multiply instances of 
such loose reasoning, see p. 74 on the tutores dativi, 
p. 223 on the private arbitrators, ete. Of course Dr. 
Schulthess knows that Demosthenes had only a sister, 
and that Demon was his father’s brother ; he says on p. 
54: am niichsten wire dem Vater Demosthenes sein 
Bruder Demon gestanden, but on the previous page, 
probably set wrong by τῷ μὲν---τῷ δέ ἴῃ Dem. xxvii, 4 
he speaks of Demophon as a son of Demon who had 
married the sister of the elder Demosthenes, and of 
Aphobus as the son of a brother of the elder Demo- 
sthenes ; and on p. 77 we find : Demosthenes und seine 
Geschwister. Or is Geschwister a provincialism 
for Schwester ? there are several such in the book, on 
Ρ. 6 n. 2 erhiiltlich, p. 145 im Tun sein, p. 151 Zinsen 
erzeigen, p. 184 Rechnung stellen, p. 188 die Pflicht 
der Vormundschaft iiberbinden ete; at any rate the 
expression is misleading. The book is not free from 
confusing misprints, such as ὑπερβολῆς for ὑποβολῆς 
(p. 100, n.), Gatten for Garten (p. 119, n. 1) 
HERMAN HAGER. 


Le Droit public Romain, par Th. MoMMSEN ; traduit 
sur la 2me édition allemande, par P. F. Grrarp. 
Vol. I. Paris. Thorin. 10 fr. 


Tuts is the first instalment of a translation of the 
whole of Mommsen and Marquardt’s ‘ Handbuch,’ 
undertaken by eminent French savants under the 
direction of M. G. Humbert. It contains the first 
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350 pages of the first volume of the second edition of 
the Staatsrecht, which, when the translation is com- 
pleted, will fill no less than five volumes. The 
director has wisely entrusted the whole of Mommsen’s 
part of the work to a single hand, and M. Girard has 
fulfilled his task admirably. Though the powerful 
rough-hewn German of the original naturally loses 
much by translation, and though the French language 
is not seen at its best when trying to cope with 
Mommsen’s weighty sentences, the work is probably 
as well done as it could be, and the translator has 
had the invaluable help of the author during the 
greater part of his labour. This gives the volume a 
value far beyond that of an ordinary translation, and 
it may be regarded almost in the light of a third 
edition. No pains have been spared to bring it up 
to the level of the latest researches and discoveries ; 
and especially the material embodied in the ephemeris 
epigraphica, and Mommscn’s own contributions to 
the subject since the appearance of the 2nd edition, 
(1876) have been woven into the notes. It may be 
useful to set down here some of the chief additions ; 
viz. p. 32, the bearing of the Romulus-Remus legend 
on the principle of ‘ Collegialitat,’ from Hermes, 
vol. 16; p. 182, on the jurisdictio of the augurs, 
from ph. Ep. 111. 101; p. 192 foll., on the nature 
of the State’s right of property, from the Zeitschrift 
der Savigny Stiftung, 1885, p. 207, on magisterial 
fines, from Eph. Ep. ii. 205 (C. I. L. ix. 782); 
pp. 269, 271, on State contracts, from the Zeitschrift, 
as quoted above; p. 340, on the prafecti fabrum, 
from Eph. Ep. iv. 588, v. 31; p. 344, on salaria, 
from Diocletian onwards, from Lph. Ep. v. 643, &e. ; 
Ῥ. 347, on consilivm in jus privatum, from Hermes, 
1885 ; p. 328, on scribe, from Eph. Ep. iii. 108 ; and 
p. 329, on locatio operarum, from the Savigny-Zeit- 
achrift, 1885. 

M. Humbert is to be congratulated on this excellent 
beginning of a great undertaking, which will be of 
the greatest value not only to French students, but 
also to Englishmen whose German does not go far 
enough to cope easily with the original. Paper and 
print are both superior to those of the German edi- 
tions; the only misprints I have found are in references 
to the pages of the Ephem. Epigr., which have been 
corrected in the foregoing paragraph. 


W. W. Fow er. 


Studies in the Literary Records of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century, by CHARLES 
H. Herrorp, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College, Man- 
chester. Cambridge: University Press, 1886, 
Pp. v.—xxix. ; 426. 99. 


Hen is a well-written book shewing signs of indus- 
trious work in what have been obscure parts of 
English literature. It would have pleased ‘ingenuous 
Hone.’ I can fancy Lamb opening it in some of the 
chapters and becoming engrossed therein: forgiving 
the occasional occurrence of a German name, till he 
turns over to a chapter about Germany, and in his 
dislike to making one in a party of ‘Dutchmen,’ 
packs it off to Coleridge. 

But in the Classical Review we have nothing to do 
with Owlsglass or Dr. Faustus, Friar Rush or Friar 
acon, Luther’s hymns or the Trial and Funeral of 
the Mass. But the rise of the Latin Drama in 
Germany and England has its interest for the educa- 
tionalist, and particularly for the classical scholar. 
In the quaint attempts to moralize Terence we have 
a testimony to the popularity of Latin literature, as 


well as an evidence of the conscientious views and 
purposes of the age of the Reformation. Mr. Herford 
shows how as the sixteenth century went on, Seneca 
became a greater power in Germany, and secular 
subjects with a tragic treatment came to prepon- 
derate over the comedy with a religious motive. 

In the annals of Cambridge we trace this less dis- 
tinctly, partly because so many of the plays which 
were acted have been lost—even to their very titles, 
so that it is hard now to realize how large a share the 
drama had in Elizabethan education: less hard how- 
ever since the recent elaboration of Greek tragedy. 
In Trinity College the statutes (1559—60) required 
of the prelectors the performance of several tragedies 
and comedies at Christmas. A comedy had been 
acted there (in the days of Michael-House) in 1386. 
The Mundus plumbeus and the Microcosmus of T. 
Artour, fellow of St. John’s, are placed by Mr. Herford 
between 1520 and 1532. The year 1520 was signalized 
by the first performance of a play of Plautus, pro- 
bably of any, non-miracle, Latin play at the English 
Court, and in 1536 the Plutus of Aristophanes was per- 
formed with the ‘reformed’ Greek pronunciation at 
St. John’s. In 1545 the subject of pronunciation 
was dragged-in at the end of an angry letter from 


the Chancellor (Bp. Gardiner) to M. Parker then 


Vice-Chancellor, in which he complains, perhaps on 
the information of Cuthbert Scot (Bp. of Chester, 
1556) of the performance in Lent at Christ’s College 
of an expurgated version of Kirchmayer’s Pam- 
machius, a comedy about which Mr. Herford has a 
good deal to tell us. In 1548 there is a play at 
Queens’, and the companies of Protector Somerset 
and of the King are allowed to perform in King’s 
College hall. In 1556 the ‘Lord’ of Christ’s per- 
forms at Christmas. On a Sunday in May 1557, my 
Lord of Norfolkes players perform in the hall. On 
the evening of Sunday, August 6, 1564, we have the 
Aulularia of Plautus in King’s College chapel before 
Queen Elizabeth, who was present at other perform- 
ances in the same+place, Dido (a school-drama in 
Latin hexameters, with no chorus, by J. Ritwyse, 
master of Paul's, and performed in earlier days by his 
‘children’ before Wolsey), and N. Udall’s Ezechias 
in English. A Latin version of the Ajax flagellifer 
of Sophocles had been prepared, but the Queen was 
too weary to hear it. In 1566, J. Still’s Gammer 
Gurtons’ Needle was acted at Christ's College, and in 
1567—9 there were plays in Jesus’ College chapel. 
A stage was erected in Peterhouse for the comedy in 
1571—2. In 1575 interludes and shows were for- 
bidden. Another comedy at Jesus College at Christ- 
mas 1577, this time in the hall. About this time 
Sir J. Harington was at Cambridge, where.‘ the wyser 
sort did (and still doe, 1592) mayntayn’ comedies 
and tragedies. In 1580 the Vice-Chancellor declines, 
on account of the plague, to accept Burleigh’s offer 
to send the Earl of Oxford's players. In 1586 
J. Smith (Chr.), founder of the General Baptists, 
preached in the University Church against the 
custom of acting plays on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. He was called to order by A. Perne 
(Pet.) deputy V.C. In 1586—7, Richard ΓΝ 
Legge, was performed at Trinity. In 1590, W. 
Alabaster’s tragedy Roxvana, and Pedantius, a Latin 
broad farce (ascribed to either Mat. Wingfield 
or Beard) also at Trinity. JZelia at Queens’ (again, 
according to Cooper, in 1596). In 1592 the - 
versity had a struggle with various companies of 
players, but the Queen gave notice for the students 
to prepare an English ἘΣ John Still (author of 
Gammer Gurtons’ Needie) as Vice-Chancellor 

for time, and to substitute Latin. In 1595 two 
comedies and a tragedy at Trinity ; and a comedy at 
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King’s. In 1596—7, Hispanus, and Silvanus a 
Latin comedy. 

In 1597, D. Wilburne’s Machiavellus, the author a 
Johnian. Club Law, an English comedy, in ridicule 
of the townsmen (?by G. Ruggle), at Clare. In 
1600, a Corpus B.A. was suspended for taking part in 
an interlude at the Black Bear. And so we come to 
the Pilgrimage to Parnassus and the two parts of the 
Return from Parnassus, three comedies performed in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1597—1601 (very 
recently edited by Mr. Macray for the Clarendon 
Press), and to the confines of the Jacobean (/gnora- 
mus) era, which does not fall within the limits of 
Mr. Herford’s interesting and valuable work. 


Cur. WorbdsworrH. 


Les études classiques avant la Révolution par Y Abbé 
AvcustiIn SicarpD, vicaire de Saint-Philippe-du- 
Roule. Paris, libr. acad. Didier; Perrin & Cie, 
1887. pp. ix. 590. 3 fr. 50. 


Tur Abbé Sicard, who has written another work on 
Education before and after the Revolution, has in the 
pages now under our notice given a sketch which we 
may commend both to those who have taken interest 
in the more serious issues of the Battle of the Books, 
and to those who may still be engaged in prosecuting 
or in pacifying the struggle in which Ancient is yet 
contending with Modern in the British Isles. As 
long ago as 1704 the Jesuits acting Joseph vendu 
before royalty, introduced Apollo in the prologue as 
mediating between the Genius of Latin and the 
Genius of French, and counselling them to be good 
neighbours. 

The volume before me contains thirty chapters, 
whereof about one dozen relate directly to the fortunes 
of Latin and Greek as employed in education. The 
other chapters tell of the study of modern languages, 
history, geography, mathematics, utilitarian (or 
applied) sciences ; of the cultivation of the memory 
and the judgement ; of object-lessons, gymnastics and 
accomplishments. 

In the latter portion of the book the author 
introduces us to the systems of the University of 
Paris, of the Jesuits, of the ‘secular’ colleges (of 
which nearly 400 grew up under episcopal supervision 
after the Suppression) of the Oratoire, and of the 
Military Schools established in Paris, and by th» 
Benedictines. The last-named order at least befcrs 
1764 had established a ‘modern side’ for those pupils 
who were specially destined aw service. Here and 
there M. Sicard inserts a programme (6. 4. p. 452, of 
the Benedictines at Soréze in 1775, where, by the 
way, they were so audacious as to abolish verse 
composition). Also, after the concluding chapters 
which relate to the state of education in 1789, he 
gives in an appendix the lists of authors read 
according to the four great systems. The author 
writes in a good-humoured style, and shows how the 
Church of France after the Renaissance was not so 
far behind-hand in the performance of her duty 
towards secondary—or even primary—education as 
some have reported. 

I append a list of classical authors which I have 
extracted and combined from the four programmes to 
which I have alluded, namely, the course of study of 
the Jesuits (marked ‘J’), Oratoire (‘0’), Port-Royal- 
ists (‘R’) and University of Paris (‘UV’) before the 
Revolution. 

I. Authors included in the fowr schemes: Caesar, 
Cicero (Letters and other works), Q. Curtius, Horace, 
Nepos, Ovid, Phaedrus, Sallust, Vergil ; Aesop, 
Demosthenes, Homer, Isokrates, Lucian and Plu- 
tarch, J.0.R.U. 
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II. Books which occur in three out of four pro- 
grammes : Chrysostom, J.0.U.; Livy, J.R.U.; Justin 
and Juvenal, O.2.U. ; Quintilian, J. R.U.* 

III. Books included in one or two of the four 
schemes: Epistolae et Evangelia de tempore, &c., 
U.; Aldus Manutius, 0. ; Aphthonius (Latiné), 0. 
From this author was derived the system of ‘ chries’ 
(developed common-places, which were much used 
cir. 1620. See χρεία i. 4 in L. and S. Lexicon) ; 
Augustae Historiae Scriptores, 0. ; Aurelius Victor, 
U.; Catonis disticha, 0. ; Catullus, J.; Comenii 
Janua Linguarum, 0. ; Corderius, 0. ; Erasmus, 0. ; 
Eutropius, 2. ; Florus, 0.2. ; Jerome, U. ; Laberii 
mimi, 1, ; Lactantius, U. ; Lipsii Monita Politica, 
O.; Martial, O. ; Vell. Paterculus, 0.U.; Persius, 
0.U.; Pliny (N.H.) &.; Pliny (Paneg.), R.; Pon- 
tanus, Ο. ; Propertius, J. ; Salvianus, U.; Seneca 
(Trag.) O. ; Seneca (Philos.), 1. ; Statius, 0. ; Sue- 
tonius, R. ; Tacitus, R. VU. ; Terence, 0.2. ; Tibullus, 
J.O. ; Valerius Max., 0. ; Verini ‘ Vivere diverso,’ ὦ. 

S. Lucae Evang., &.U.; Act. Apostt., 0. ; Aelian, 
R. ; Aeschines, O. ; Aristotle (Rhet.), 2.U.* ; Basil, 
J.U.; Cebetis tabula, J.; Cyprian, J. ; Diodorus 
Siculus, 0. ; Dionys. Halicarn., U.*; Euripides, 
O.R. ; Gregor. Nazian, J.U. ; Herodian, ἡ. (tr. 
Politian) ; Herodotus, &.U. ; Hesiod, J.O. ; Longinus, 
Us. Pindar) ὑπ" Phokylides, J: Plato, J. ; 
Sophokles, O.2.; Synesius, J. ; Theognis, J.0. ; 
Theokritos, O. ; Thukydides, J.2. ; Xenophon, 0.2. 

Some of these authors were read only in books of 
Selections, and all of course were expurgated where 
necessary. Aristophanes and Plautus seem to have 
been entirely proscribed. Was Aeschylus considered 
too difficult 2? The absence of all the works of the 
once dominant Aristotle (the Rhetoric excepted) is 
most interesting to notice. 

That system of reading the classics which is con- 
nected in England with the name of Mr. Bohn was 
encouraged by the Port-Royalists in the seventeenth 
century. The Military Colleges about 1750 stereo- 
typed the use of interlinear versions which Locke and 
others had recommended in a previous age. 


Cur. WorDSWORTH. 


Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus. Gesammelt und 
herausgegeben von Dr. ADALBERT HoraAwitz und 
Dr. Kart HArtFetper. Leipzig. (Teubner.) 
1886. 8°. 28 Mk. 


THE correspondence embraces the years 1506 (24 
September) to 1546 (12 October). Most of the 
letters (which are all in Latin) appear here for the 
first time, but the volume includes also the Dedicatory 
Epistles written by Rhenanus for various works pub- 
lished during his time. Among the writers and those 
to whom Rhenanus wrote we find: Joh. Reuchlin 
Joh. Oecolampadius, Konrad Peutinger, Willibald 
Pirekheimer, Desiderius Erasmus, Bonifacius Amer- 
bach, Martin Bucer, Ulrich Zwingli, Ulrich von 
Hutten, Johannes Aventinus, Wolfgang Lazius, Joh. 
Oporinus, Sebastian Brant, Joh. ἃ Lasco, &e., δα. 
The editors have also collected Rhenanus’ poems ; 
the epitaphs and inscriptions written by him at 
various times on various persons and events, and also 
the epigrams and verses written on him by various 
scholars. For the history, biography, bibliography, 
&e. of the period the volume is invaluable, and its 
yalue is increased by the editors’ short but appropriate 
notes.—J. 


* The books marked with an asterisk were recommended to 
the masters at Paris, along with the Psalter ‘the unrivalled 
manual of rhetoric.’ 
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Dom Thierry Ruinart (1657—1709). Notice swivie 
de Documents Inédits sur sa Famille, sa Vie, ses 
Ocwrres, ses Relations avee 1). Mabillon, par HENRI 
JADART, Sécrétaire Général deV Académie de Reims. 
Paris, H. Champion. Reims, Εἰ, Michaud, 1886. 
8vo. pp. vili 190, with engraving of the church 
of Hautvilliers, with Ruinart’s tomb. ὅ fr. 


Tue author is at home in his subject, having published 
D. Jean Mabillon. Etude swivie de Documents Inédits 
sur sa Vie, ses Oewvres, sa Mémoire (Reims, 1879), 
and three other works on Mabillon, and also L’ Abaye 
2 Hautvillers (Marne), ses Sénultures, la Tombe de 
D. Iwinart (Caen, 1886). He hopes that the entire 
correspondence of his illustrious townsman may be 
given to the world; sixty letters written by, or 


EXPERIMENTS IN 


1. Θρηνωδία. 
( Αχιλλεὺς πρὸς Πάτροκλον.) 


an? > n ΄ 
Χαῖρ, ὦ Δαναοῖσιν ἅπασι 
, 35 3.4. 

τετιμένε κἀν ᾿Αἴδαο" 

’ > ΝΜ / 
πάντες 6, ava, θρηνέουσι 

¢y\? > x / 4 / 
μάλ᾽ οἰκτρὰ σέ, Tov ποθεινόν. 
Φφ μ᾿ / > / 
ἢ γὰρ φάος ἦσθα φίλοισι: 

, δ᾽ a Ν 3 4 
πρώην δ᾽ ὃς ἔλαμπες ἀστήρ 
x4 »2)} ¢f » 
ἠοῖος, ἔθ᾽ “ἕσπερος ἔμπης 

΄ ΄ 3 ΄ 
λάμπεις σύ γε κἀν φθιμένοισι. 

‘ / , 
σοὶ δάκρυα δυσδάκρυτα 
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relating to, Ruinart or his teacher Mabillon, are here 
printed for the first time. Few literary friendships 
have been so close or so fruitful in results as that of 
the great and self-denying scholar, and the pupil 
who survived his loss but two years, after labouring 
with redoubled effort to leave none of their joint 
publications unfinished. Well may M. Jadart hold 
them up for imitation to their Church at this day 
(Ρ. 10) :-— 

‘Tl nous semble que l’on ne peut trop loner cette noble et 
franche piété, vraie fille de 1'Evangile, au contact de laquelle 
notre siécle devait se retremper. Aussi, dans les ouvrages de 
D. Rninart, pas plus que dans sa conduite, on ne rencontre 
ni manifestation bruyante, ni crédulité puérile, ni défi hautain 
a ses adversaires,’ 


J. E. B. ΜῈ 


ARCHAIC METRE. 


δωρούμεθ᾽, ὁμῆ δὲ καλύψει 


cont) ’ / 
vOlv σορὺς ὀστέα, τέκνον. 


2. Κερκίς. 


Κερκὶς ἰθ᾽ ὦ κερκὶς ἐμή, 
ἔρδ᾽, ὦ μάλα ποικιλόμητι, 
κερκὶς τρέχε: δῶρον Αθήνης, 
κεδναῖσι μέλημα γυναιξίν. 
ἄϊσσέ μοι, αἰγείροιο 
φύλλοις ἰκέλη στροβέουσα. 


α. C. Warr. 


NOTES. 


TWO NOTES ON JULIUS CAESAR. 


I. Toe Bripce over THE RHINE.—Much the 
fullest discussion of the structure of this bridge that 
I have seen in the numerous English editions of Caesar 
that have lately appeared is given in Mr. Peskett’s 
notes. By the aid of these and the accompanying 
illustrations we can follow Caesar’s account without 
difficulty so far as the erection of two pairs of piles, 
sloping in opposite directions: and it seems probable 
that the two piles of each pair were connected by a 
cross-piece (Fig. i. c) which may be alluded to by the 
word junctura. But in the interpretation of the next 
sentence I venture to think that Mr. Peskett has 
chosen wrongly to follow the majority of commenta- 
tors, and that only some translation similar to that 
given by Napoleon III. in his Jules César (bk. iii. 
cap. 7. § 3) can satisfy all requirements. 

rhe passage is as follows (2. G. iv. 17). 

‘Haec utraque insuper bipedalibus trabibus im- 
missis, quantum eorum tignorum junctura distabat, 
binis utrimque fibulis ab extrema parte distinebantur : 
quibus diselusis atque in contrariam partem revinctis 
tanta erat operis firmitudo atque ea rerum natura, ut 
quo maior vis aquae se incitavisset, hoe artius illigata 
tenerentur.’ 

The usual interpretation can easily be gathered from 
Mr. Peskett’s notes : ‘hace utraque’ is understood to 
mean ‘in each case the two piles,’ and the fibulae are 
arranged variously, but always as connecting two 


neighbouring piles: and the words ‘ quibus disclusis, 
etc.’ are taken to refer to the fibulae, but are not 
exactly explained. But this totally fails to show 
how the security of the bridge was attained : on the 
contrary, the linking of the two adjoining piles only 
would leave the whole structure most unsteady. 
Caesar obviously speaks with some pride of an 
ingenious device to avoid this. 

Napoleon’s note is: ‘It has not been hitherto 
observed that the words ‘hace uwtraque’ relate to 
the two couples of one row of piles, and not to the 
two piles of one couple. Moreover the words ‘ quibus 
disclusis, ete.’ relate to these same two couples, and 
not, as has been supposed, to the fibulis.’ 

He gives a diagram in illustration, which is repro- 
duced by Mr. Peskett, and which, as will be seen, 
represents a real addition to the strength and com- 
pactness of the bridge. It may further be noticed 
that the word ‘ distinebantur’ shows that the main 
object of the filulae was to prevent the couples of 
piles from falling together inwards: and this end 
would most simply be attained by notching the 
fibulae or by letting them in to the beams at each 
end. The sentence will run more smoothly if we 
take the single word φείδια to be abl. instr. and to 
refer to the jibulae: ‘and the two couples of piles 
were kept open by these.’ I do not feel quite satisfied 
with taking ‘ in contrariam partem revinctis’ to mean 
‘they were linked from one end of the bridge to the 
other:’ may it not be ‘they were linked together 
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crosswise,’ that is, the right-hand upper pile to the 
left-hand lower pile, and vice versd@? This would 
avoid the difficulty of the two fibulae crossing half- 
way, so obvious in Napoleon’s diagram. 

If the fibulae were let into holes in the beams at each 
end, the force of the current, being somewhat greater 
upon the upper piles, and being counteracted at the 
lower piles by the special supports, would really be to 
force the upper piles against the fibulae, and the lower 
endsof the fibulae deeper into the lower piles: and thus, 
prima facie at least, to make the whole structure more 
compact. My attention has however been called to 
the fact that the bridge would still lack joints con- 
necting the couples in the direction across the stream. 

I propose therefore to translate the whole sentence 
as follows: ‘connecting the two pairs of piles were 
laid beams of two feet width, that being the breadth 
of the joint between the two piles of each pair. The 
two pairs of piles were kept at their proper distance 
by two braces at their extremities on each side : and 
as these braces not only held them thus open, but 
also connected them cross-wise, the whole work was 
exceedingly firm, and by the effect of natural laws, 
the greater the stream of water that bore upon the 
whole, the more compact became its structure.’ 

IJ. CAESAR’S SPEECH IN BEHALF OF THE CATILI- 
NARIANS.—It seems to be generally supposed that 
Caesar, when pleading for a lighter penalty than that 
of death in the case of Lentulus and his associates, 
made a deliberate attack upon the state religion, and 
denied the accepted dogma of future punishments. 
Mr. Froude, in particular, in his ‘Sketch’ emphasizes 
this point. But if Caesar, appearing as pontifex 
maximus and praetor elect, and in a trial in which 
not only the life of other Roman citizens but his own 
also was threatened, gave his opponents any such 
advantage, we shall certainly have cause to wonder at 
his audacity rather than at his discretion. But this 
view is perhaps a little exaggerated. 

It will be well in the first instance to quote the 
words of Sallust (Cat. 51. 20) ‘De poena possum 
equidem dicere, id quod res habet, in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem aerumnarun requiem, non cruciatum 
esse ; eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere, ultra 
neque curae neque gaudio locum esse.’ With the 
exception of the last clause, there is no reference to a 
future state of rewards or punishment: a question 
quite distinct is proposed, whether death in itself is 
a good or an evil. 

The reference in Cicero’s speech (Cat. iv. 7) is more 
explicit. ‘ Alter (C. Caesar) intelligit mortem a dis 
immortalibus non esse supplicii causa constitutam, sed 
aut necessitatem naturae aut laborum ac miseriarum 
quietem esse: itaque eam sapientes nunquam inviti, 
fortes etiam saepe libenter oppetiverunt.’ This is a 
better authority for us to follow than Sallust’s state- 
ment, which may very well be taken from it: and 
Caesar’s meaning clearly is that death is in itself a 
blessing. It is possible he may have hinted his 
disbelief in any life beyond: Cicero in his reply 
certainly urges that the old Romans had determined 
there must be some kind of punishment in the world 
below like those which Caesar is proposing for Catiline 
and his associates now : or else ill-doers would have 
no reason to dread death. But even if Cicero bases 
his counter-argument on a religious dogma, it does 
not follow that Caesar had gone out of his way to 
attack it. 

That the question whether death in itself is an evil 
was a κοινὸς τόπος of the schools, appears from 
Juvenal x. 357-9, 


‘ fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem, 
qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
naturae,” 
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and abundant illustration is given in Prof. Mayor's? 
note on this passage. But it is characteristic of 
Roman forensic oratory that so abstract a discussion 
should form a prominent feature in an_ exciting 
political debate: and if Caesar compromised himself 
in any way during its course, it was probably because 
he imagined himself for the moment with his old 
teacher at Rhodes, and in the enjoyment of the full 
freedom of academic debate. That any disrespect was 
intended to the religion of his ancestors is most 
unlikely : for that Caesar was quite as ready as Cicero 
himself to support as a statesman, though it might 
have but little influence on his speculative views. 

EK. V. ARNOLD. 


THE EprIrHer GIVEN TO ProcHyTA BY VERGIL IN 
Agen. IX. 715.—At the beginning of the seventh 
volume (1849) of Zhe Classical Musewm, there is an 
article ‘On Critical Induction,’ by ‘C. B.’ It con- 
tains (p. 4) the following :— 


‘Tum sonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarime Jovis imperiis imposta Typhoeo. 


Whatever may be the exact height of Prochyta, 
the epithet alta is absurd when mention is made in 
the same sentence of Inarime (/schia), which is close 
by it, and one of the highest mountains in the country. 
All that can be said is that alta is a kind of hack 
epithet with Vergil, and especially with the elision, as 
here used.’ 

The writer then quotes the following passages :— 
Aen. ix. 678; Georg. li. 479; Aen. x. 197: 1. 189; 
iv. 343 ; vi. 179 ; ix. 388; Georg. 111. 393; Aen. vi. 
788; 1. 427, 429; xii. 929; ii. 448; xii. 546, 547, 
474. In none of these passages do I see any ground 
for finding fault with the epithet a/ta, nor do I think 
that the elision affects the epithet at all. 

Forbiger refers to his note on den. 111. 76. He 
there says :— 

‘Verissime docet Wagner insulas (utpote quae 
omnes mari emineant) poetis promiscue altas dici, 
ut ab ipso Virgilio, ix. 715, Prochyta, quae humilis 
fuerit.’ 

Conington says :— 

‘Prochyta may be called alta as a rocky island, or 
alta may go with tremit, which seems more likely.’ 

I would rather account for the epithet thus :— 
Vergil had I think in his eye that lofty rock in the 
north-east of Procida (Prochyta), on which is now 
the Castello. In a foreshortened view of the island 
from the mainland, such as was familiar to Vergil, it 
would be the prominent object, and would seem 
quite to justify the epithet alta.—J. Hoskyns 
ABRAHALL. 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
Mollivit aversos penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica. 

Tuts clear passage has been darkened by the mul- 
titude of commentators. Remove the comma after 
manus and place it after hostia. Immunis is as 
elsewhere in Horace ‘without a gift’ and emphatic. 
Construe : 

‘If without a gift thy hand has touched the altar 
not (seeking to become) more coaxing by (the sacrifice 
of) a costly victim, then it has appeased the angry 
Penates with the simple mola salsa.’ 

The force of the comparative blandior is thus 
exactly given ; the suppliant approaches the altar 
without a gift, not endeavouring to add to her powers 
of persuasion by a costly sacrifice, and blandus is used 
with some scorn (ef. blandiri), Horace distinctly 


1 Prof. Mayor now takes extremum as predicate, in edition of 
1886, vol. I. p. 466. 
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deprecating such endeavours to ‘wheedle’ the gods 
into showing favour, ef. his scornful use of pacisci 
‘to bargain’—votis pacisct, ne Cypriae Tyriaegue 
merces ae. 

The stanza probably represents a well known 
γνώμη, cf. Pliny Praef. N. H. mola tantum salsa litant 
qui non habent tura. The mola salsa is not reckoned 
as a ‘gift’ but represents the spirit of sacrifice and 
avails without any costly sacrifice.—T. E. P. 


EMENDATION oF Livy XLII. 17, AND oF APPIAN, 
Maced. XI. 7, 8.—When the Romans were hunting 
up pretexts for the third Macedonian war, it was 
asserted, among other things, that Perseus had bribed 
a wealthy citizen of Brundisium to poison certain 
leading Romans and envoys as:they passed through 
that town on their way to and from the East, or (as 
Appian says) to poison the senate. This citizen had 
been selected by Perseus owing to the special facilities 
he enjoyed for perpetrating the crime. Princeps 
Brundisii Rammius fuit: hospitio quoque et duces 
Romanos omnes et legatos exterarum quoque gentium 
insignes, praccipue regios, accipicbat. 

Summoned to Perseus’ court, Rammius, in terror of 
being himself a victim, promised to carry out the 
plot, but instead of returning home hastened to 
C, Valerius, at that time at Chalcis, who sent him 
on to Rome. There he laid his information before 
the senate. 

The name of this Brundisian is given by Livy as 
L. Rammius, by Appian as Herennios. The latter is 
more probable, as the name Rammius seems not to 
occur elsewhere, though Remmius, Rennius, Ramnius, 
and other similar names appear on inscriptions and 
coins. But an inscription discovered by Carapanos 
at Dodona in 1876 (Cauer?, No. 247 ; Collitz, Samm- 
lung, vol. ii. heft 1), and discussed among others by 
Fick, Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, iii. p. 269; Bursian, 
Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Kénigl. Acad. 1878, ii. 
p- 15, and by Mr. Roberts, Jowrnal of Hellenic 
Studies, ii. p. 113, seems to throw doubt upon either 
name being the correct form. That inscription con- 
tains a grant by the Epirots of proxenia, and other 
privileges, to one Gaios Dazoupos Rennios, of Brun- 
disium, on the ground of the ‘goodwill which he 
continues to bear towards the Epirots.’ 

Vick assigned this inscription to later than 244 B.c, 
when Brundisium became a Roman colony, since 
Rennios had three names after the Roman fashion. 
By the reference in the decree to Antinous as strategos 
of the Epirots, compared with Polybius xxvii. 13, 7, 
xxx. 7, 2, and Livy xlv. 26, Bursian fixed the date 
more closely as about 170 5.0, Now as Rammius 
was in Macedonia in 172, is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he had visited his friends in Epirus too, 
and was honoured by this decree in his favour? It is 
extremely improbable that there should be two 
persons living in Brundisium at the same time, with 
names so similar, and both distinguished for hos- 
pcre to foreigners; there need, therefore, be no 
iesitation in replacing the Rammius of Livy, the 
Herennios of Appian by the Gaios Dazoupos Rennios 
of the Dodonaean Inscription.—P, Gives. 


Tue ASTRAGALIZONTES OF PotycLETuUs.—In the 
excursus upon the Social Games of Rome, in Gallus, 
Becker mentions the Greek game of ἀρτιασμός, ‘odd 
and even,’ known at Rome as par impar, and after 
describing it, adds ‘The Astragalizontes of Polycletus 
may however have been real dice-players.’ Certainly 
‘may have been,’ but from the comparison of a 
passage in Apoll. Rhod. and from general considera- 
tions it seems much more probable that it represented 
boys playing at ἀρτιασμός. 

From the words of Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. § 19) we only 
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gather that this famous work represented boys playing 
with ἀστράγαλοι (knucklebones), and we know that 
besides the use of knucklebones (or imitation ones) 
as dice, called by Becker (Charicles p. 354) ‘the 
regular game,’ and the game of Sant ἃ there were 
other games played with ἀστράγαλοι, as for instance 
πεντάλιθα. The passage I refer to is Ap. Rh. iii. 
117 foll: where Eros and Ganymede are playing 
together. 
ἀμφ᾽ ἀστραγάλοισι δὲ τώγε 

χρυσείοις, ἅτε κοῦροι ὁμήθεες, ἑψιόωντο. 

καί ῥ᾽ 6 μὲν ἤδη πάμπαν ἐνίπλεον ᾧ ὑπὸ wale 

μάργος “Epws λαιῆς ὑποΐσχανε χειρὸς ἀγοστόν, 

ὀρθὺς ἐφεστηώς.. .. ὃ δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ὀκλαδὸν ἧστο 

σῖγα κατηφιόων: δοιῶ δ᾽ ἔχεν, ἄλλον ἔτ᾽ αὔτως 

ἄλλῳ emimpoiels: κεχόλωτο δὲ καγχαλόωντι, 

καὶ μὴν τούσγε παράσσον ἐπὶ προτέροισιν ὀλέσσας 

K.T.A. 


There are three points in which the game here 
described resembles ἀρτιασμός. (1) It was especially 
a child’s game. See Becker’s Charicles, p. 354, where 
he alludes to antiques representing children at this 
game, and wherever it is mentioned it is mostly 
spoken of as played by children or by men who make 
themselves children, see Plat. Lysis 206 EZ. ; Ar. Rhet. 
ili. 5. 4 (where Cope shortly describes the game in 
his note) ; Lucian. Dial. Deor. IV. ; so with par impar, 
see Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 248; Suet. Aug. 71. Eros is 
always represented as preeminently childish in ap- 
pearance and habits, to make the more piquant his 
mischievous disposition and enormous power for evil. 
(2) The game in Apollonius is played not only with 
golden knucklebones but for them, because Ganymede 
loses all he has. (3) The attitude of Eros is just 
what might be expected. He holds his hands upon 
his breast, asking Ganymede to guess, and Becker 
himself in the passage from Gallus quoted says in 
allusion to apriacuds, ‘it is represented in works of 
art, as for instance where a boy is pressing the hand 
containing his gains to his breast.’ I may add that 
Beeq de Fouquitres in his Jeux des Anciens (pp. 
284-289) refers at some length to this passage of 
Apollonius and takes it for granted that ἀρτιασμός is 
here represented. The only difficulty is the word 
émimpoiels ‘throwing forward,’ which would naturally 
refer to dice. But may it not mean merely ‘staking,’ 
as Beeq de Fouquiéres translates ‘il n’avait plus 
que deux osselets qu'il aventurait l’un aprés l'autre’? 
However it is clear from e.g. Plut. Ale. 2 and from 
engravings of ancient frescoes given by Becq de 
Fouquitres on pp. 332, 333 that boys played games 
with ἀστράγαλοι in which they threw them forward 
as dice are thrown. Still this by no means outweighs 
the reasons above given for thinking ἀρτιασμός is 
represented in Apoll. Rhod., and, assuming that, is it 
rash to suppose that Apollonius has in mind the very. 
statue of Polycletus referred to by Pliny, for most 
people will agree that he is representing some work 
of art—painting or sculpture? At all events I think 
it will be admitted that the game of ‘odd and even’ 
suits ‘the conditions of the statue of Polycletus, if 
not better than any other game with ἀστράγαλοι, 
certainly far better than the game with dice. 

R. C. SEATON, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. —Editions of Polybius and of 
Apollonius Rhodius are in preparation, the former by 
Mr. J. L. Strachan Davidson of Balliol College, the 
latter by Mr. R. C. Seaton, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. A series of parallel grammars 
will shortly be commenced under the supervision of 
Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, professor of Greek and Latin 
at Mason College, Birmingham, who will himself 
contribute the Latin grammar. It is hoped by the 





' Meanwhile something better is to be done. 
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employment of a uniform terminology to avoid the 
confusion now arising from the use of different terms 
to express the same or corresponding facts in different 
languages. 

Mr. Teubner announces in his Mitteilungen for 
1887 (1) A Corpus glossariorum Latinorum, edited 
by G. Goetz who acknowledges his obligations to G, 
Lowe, Gundermann, and other scholars. The first 
volume will contain a history of Latin glossography ; 
the second, which is already in type, contains Philo- 
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xenus and the pseudo-Cyril. There will probably 
be nine volumes in all ; (2) Pergamos by E. Thraemer, 
an inquiry into the early history and legends of the 
western side of Asia Minor; (3) an unpublished 
treatise of Plutarch on the Proverbs of Alexandria, 
edited by O. Crusius; (4) a new edition of K. F. 
Hermann’s Plato, by Th. Wohlrab, with an accom- 
panying volume on the 147 MSS. of Plato. As 
regards the mutual relations of the MSS., Wohlrab 
is in substantial agreement with Schanz. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


Congregation has accepted the preambles of two 
statutes, the first aflirming the principle that a 
School of Modern Language and Literature should be 
started ; the second leading to some change in the 
practice of the Bodleian curators with regard to 
lending books. The Modern Language and Literature 
proposal gets into committee first, and there are two 
classes of amendments—one aiming at the insertion 
of various less known—especially Sclavonic—lan- 
guages, the other attempting to secure the recognition 
of literature; as the present proposals throw the 
whole management of the School into the hands of 
the philologists. It is a tribute to the humanising 
influence of Latin and Greek studies, that the Pro- 
fessors of those languages are the champions whom 
the advocates of culture wish to place on the board. 
The 
Merton Professorship is to be limited to language, as 
it practically was already ; and the Chair of Poetry 
is to be widened into a Chair of English Literature. 
But all these projects are only in their first stage, 
and the term will only just suffice to settle them. 
The only thing certain is that the philologists will 
have it all their own way, unless the less constant 
attendants come down and vote. ‘The Bodleian 


question is likely to be fiercely contested: but the 
preliminary discussion was calming. The ‘ borrowers’ 
list’ was read, and the Librarian gave explanations 
which tended to prove that very little harm had as 
yet been done by the assailed officials. At the same 
time, it seems that readers do sometimes go away 
because the books they wanted are lent out. The 
general tendency of the discussion, as well as the 
obvious feeling of the audience, was in favour of very 
strict rules: but it was pointed out that some of the 
collections had been left under condition that they 
should be lent to certain classes of claimants. 

Dr. Tylor continues his exposition of the Pitt- 
Rivers collection. He is dealing at present with the 
development of armour: and pointed out, amongst 
other things, that the shield was originally an offen- 
sive weapon—a parrying-stick—used defensively, and 
was gradually modified so as to cover more and more 
of the person. One curiosity shown was a very good 
representative of a Greek helmet from the South Sea 
islands : but it was not impossibly the result of early 
intercourse with Spaniards, and not a home-growth. 

The Rev. W. W. Jackson has been elected Rector 
of Exeter College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. E. A. Gardner (Caius) has been elected to the 
Craven Studentship. This is the first election to 
the studentship, which was established in 1885 for 
the encouragement of advanced study or research 
away from Cambridge. Mr. Gardner is well known 
for the active part he has taken in the exploration of 
Naueratis and for other archaeological work in Egypt 
in conjunction with Mr. Flinders Petrie. 

The financial needs of the library are once more 


We have received the following from our Dublin 
correspondent :— 

1 find that in my May letter I have fallen into an 
inexcusable mistake. Dr. Edward Hincks was neither 
an astronomer nor, strictly speaking, a classical 
archaeologist. He was an Egyptologist and Assyri- 
ologist, and one of the greatest discoverers in those 


brought up in a report of the Syndicate. Unless 
research is to be crippled in various departments, 
£1,000 of additional income must be provided. 

By the sudden death of the Hon. J. G. N. Keith- 
Falconer at Aden the university has lost an Arabic 
scholar of great promise. He succeeded Mr. Robert- 
son Smith as Lord Almoner’s reader in Arabic only 
last year. 


departments of investigation. One correspondent 
tells me: ‘Outside the domain of mathematics the 
greatest name of this century on the roll of Dublin 
University is that of Edward Hincks.’ Another says : 
‘No other man ever did so much for any other language 
as Hincks for Assyrian.’ 


[Yor Scholarships see page 183.] 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Historia Numorum: a Manual of Greek 
Numismatics. By Barctay V. Heap, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1887. 


Mr. HeEan’s Historia Numorum is the most 
comprehensive work on numismatic science 
NOS. V. & VI. VOL. I. 


that has appeared since Eckhel’s days. It 
represents a masterly, if perhaps too heroic, 
endeavour to compress within the limits of 
a portly octavo volume a general outline of 
the almost inexhaustible coinages of the 
Hellenic world. I have said ‘ Hellenic,’ but 
the subject is of so vast a nature as to 
require a notice of whole categories of coins 
N 
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—Lycian, Indian, Punic, Iberian, and others, 
the history of which is inseparable from 
those of more purely Greek fabric. In all 
this Mr. Head has shrunk from no obstacle 
of character or language, and the last results 
of exploration in these special fields will be 
found duly summarised in his work. 

Mr. Head’s work is not a series of essays 
like Lenormant’s unfinished //istoire de la 
Monnaie dans 1 Antiquité. It does not pro- 
fess to be a complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of every known type like that of 


Mionnet. Neither does it pretend to be 
a modern substitute for the Doctrina 
Numorum. The great work of Eckhel 


will still remain the starting-point of 
numismatic science. But, as Mr. Head 
very justly reminds us, that science has 
undergone an entirely new development 
since Eckhel’s days. Fresh fields of study, 
of which the author of the Doctrina was 
ignorant, have been opened up. New al- 
phabets and syllabaries have been discovered 
and deciphered. Hoard after hoard of 
ancient coins has been brought to light pre- 
senting endless new varieties. Wrong attri- 
butions, such as those that deprive Elis and 
Corinth of their coinages, have been set 
right. Whole classes previously unknown 
have been recognised and tabulated. Of 
the electrum staters of Cyzicus, the very 
existence of which had been doubted by 
Eckhel, no less than 150 varieties have now 
been described. More than this, new prin- 
ciples and methods have been introduced 
into the study of ancient coins by the advance 
of metrology, epigraphy, and the archaeology 
of art. The weight, the form of the letters, 
and the style of the design at present afford 
criteria as to the date of a coin such as 
were almost wholly wanting at the beginning 
of this century. 

With the difficult subject of metrology Mr. 
Head shows himself specially competent to 
deal. In his interesting and comprehensive 
introduction the vexed questions connected 
with the origin and transmission of weight- 
standards receive fresh and suggestive treat- 
ment based on the most recent discoveries 
and investigations. On the one side stands 
the Egyptian decimal system with its kats 
and wtens, upon which Mr. Petrie’s re- 
searches have shed so much new light. On 
the other is the Babylonian and Assyrian 
sexagesimal system, derived apparently from 
time - measures based on the astronomic 
science of old Chaldaea. Mr. Head, while 
acknowledging the possible influence of the 
Egyptian standard on some early coins of 
Lycia and Thrace for example, accepts the 
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claims put forward on behalf of Babylonia 
and Assyria as the sources of all Greek 
metric systems. The ancient duck and lion 
weights of Assyria show us a heavy and 
light mina for the respective weight of 
which Brandis’ estimate of 1010 and 505 
grammes may still be regarded as ap- 
proximately accurate. Of these the heavier 
seems to have been more generally in use in 
Syria, whence it passed to the Phoenicians, 
who, however, while adopting the heavy 
shekel, its sixtieth part, as their unit of 
weight, rejected the sexagesimal system in 
favour of a mina of fifty shekels, only 
retaining the old system in the talent of 
sixty minae. The lighter mina, on the 
other hand, with its lighter shekel seems to 


‘have found favour among the Hittites, the 


natural intermediaries between Assyria and 
the western parts of Asia Minor. Mr. Head, 
indeed, advances some good reasons for sup- 
posing that the ‘ mina of Carchemish,’ as the 
light Babylonian standard is described in 
cuneiform inscriptions, had reached the 
shores of the Troad at a period long anterior 
to the first issue of coined money. In the 
Trojan treasure discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann were six silver wedges, each apparently 
representing one-third of the light mina, a 
fact which it is difficult not to connect with 
the Hittite association, in which the men of 
Tlion, the Dardanians and their kin, appear 
in Egyptian records of the fourteenth cen- 
tury before our era. The ‘ weight of Carche- 
mish’ was adopted by the Lydians, and the 
bullet-like electrum pieces ascribed to Gyges 
(circ. B.c. 700), the earliest known coins, 
were thus regulated by the light Assyrian 
mina. From Lydia this lighter standard 
passed to Milétos and other Ionian cities, 
and so on to Euboea, giving rise in turn to 
the Euboic system, to which Solon’s legisla- 
tion gave still wider currency as the Attic. 
On the other hand the heavier Assyrian 
standard spreading over sea from Phoenicia 
took root in Aegina and the Peloponnese, 
where Pheidén of Argos, though not ‘the 
inventor of money,’ may at least be regarded 
as the author of the earliest coinage of 
Greece Proper—the archaic ‘tortoises’ of 
Aegina, 

As a rule, in his geographical arrange- 
ment, Mr. Head follows the order generally 
adopted by numismatists, placing however 
Lydia and Phrygia immediately after Ionia 
and Caria. The vast preponderance of 
the coinage of Imperial date in the inland 
regions and a certain community of type, 
notably the frequent representations of the 
bust of the [EPA CYNKAHTOC personified, 
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afford good reasons for not breaking up the 
series pertaining to the senatorial province 
of Asia by the interpolation of coins from 
other Anatolian regions. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the author has not seen his way 
to throw over the preposterous and perverse 
arrangement by which Sybaris, for example, 
is included in ‘Lucania,’ or Caulonia in 
‘Bruttium.’ Again, the separation of the 
coins of the two shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus is wholly arbitrary, nor can the 
general practice of numismatists be pleaded 
against a violation of historic unity. But 
the arrangement as a whole leaves little to 
be desired, and Mr. Head has shown himself 
laudably anxious in fixing the site of ancient 
mint-towns to incorporate the results of the 
latest archaeological exploration. In the case 
of Phrygia he has had the valuable assistance 
of Professor Ramsay. 

Few indeed are the numismatic students 
who would consider themselves competent 
to follow Mr. Head over the whole of the 
vast field that is covered by the present 
work, Specialists in this or that branch will 
here and there complain that coins by which 
they themselves set store have been left out 
in the cold. But in condensing such a huge 
mass of facts some omissions were inevitable. 
The whole is in this case so much greater 
than the part that it is not without a certain 
sense of captiousness that I venture to note 
a few suggestions and rectifications that 
occur to me on a first perusal of Mr. Head’s 
book. In the case of Italy, as the author 
himself informs us, he had not the advantage 
of consulting Garrucci’s work, Ze monete dell’ 
Italia Antica, otherwise he would have found, 
for instance, a confirmation of his conjecture 
that the remarkable male figure on the coins 
of Caulonia supporting on his outstretched 
arm a running mannikin with winged feet 
represents not Apollo Katharsios but a 
local subject. The inscription KOKIN... 


read by Garrucci over the head of the prin- 
cipal figure now shows conclusively that it 
is in fact a personification of the Cocinthian 
promontory who with the aid of Zephyr 
purges from its malarious exhalations the 
narrow valley (αὐλών) in which the city 
lay. In his arduous endeavour to reduce 
to chronological order the complicated and 
very extensive series of Tarentine coins 
Mr. Head would have received no assist- 
ance from Garrucci’s work, which in this 
respect is confusion worse confounded. 
The general result at which he arrives 
is corroborated by some large recent finds 
of Tarentine coins, but the complete 
break in the didrachm series which he sup- 
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poses to have occured on the Roman con- 
quest of b.c, 272 seems very doubtful, and 
the interesting type reading TAPANTI- 
NQNHMI (Ταραντίνων εἰμὶ) must on grounds 
of style be taken from the fourth-century 
class with which Mr. Head groups it and 
referred to a date nearer the middle of the 
preceding century B.c. The silver type of 
Rubi, presenting on one side the full-faced 
head of Hélios, is, as Avellino first pointed 
out in his essay De argenteo Rubastino, 
an alliance piece struck on the occasion of 
the Italian expedition of the Molossian 
Alexander, and is paralleled by types of that 
prince and the Tarentines. It thus belongs 
to a small class of coins which has a special 
chronological value and its date should have 
been approximately given as 532 B.c., a 
generation earlier than it appears in the 
Manual. At Heraclea the appearance of 
the name of the engraver, Aristoxenos, who 
also worked at Metapontion, should have 
been noted, and amongst the coins of the 
Bruttians the small bronze piece having as 
its obverse type the head of Athéné with a 
helmet in the shape of a crab—a type which 
Lenormant has with great probability 
brought into relation with the Pallas cult 
of Skyllétion and its river Karkinés—should 
hardly have been omitted. 

To the few known coins of Hierén’s Aetna 
enumerated by Mr. Head may be added 
the type presenting the so-called ‘crayfish ’ 
(better described as the Mediterranean 
prawn), on which Holm (Das Alte Catania, 
p- 7) lays stress as an additional link with 
the Catanese series. The enigmatic [|p on 
the coins of Segesta and Eryx has not yet 
received its solution. The suggestions that 
it is the equivalent of the Phoenician ‘ Tsits,’ 
and that ‘Tsits’ in turn = ὅρμος or Panor 
mos, seem equally inadmissible. Ugdulena 
has shown that ‘ Tsits,’ for which he prefers 
to read ‘Tsejets,’ for Séyecr does not, as 
De Sauley supposed, occur on Panormitan 
coins. Nor can [|g be fairly regarded as 


a Greek transliteration of this Phoenician 
word, since it occurs on coins of Segesta 
and Eryx in the variant forms ΤΊ, ΤΙ!, 


ΤΙΑ, and TjE. Eckhel’s dictum still holds 


good: ‘hos numeros inter ignotos able- 
gandos censeo quos aliquando felicior quidam 
Laii filius evolvat.’ 

To the Illyrian cities included in the 
Manual as having struck autonomous coins 
may be added Lissos—A lessio—(Vum. Chron. 
1880, p. 271) and Scupi— Uskiip—(Postolacca 
—Synopsis, &e.). 

N 2 
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The early coins which Mr, Head in agree- 
ment with Imhoof-Blumer and Von Sallet 
attributes to Apollonia in Thrace must in 
all probability be referred to the Tauric 
Chersonese. The Russian numismatist Chr. 
Giel has proved almost to demonstration 
that in fact Pantikapaeon itself, like its 
fellow colony on the western shores of the 
Euxine, took its original Hellenic name from 
Apollo, the state patron of its Milesian mother- 
city. The small fifth-century silver pieces 
with the legend AP or AMQA in the incuse 
square and with the lion’s scalp are them- 
selves only distinguishable by their slightly 
earlier fabric from the pieces of similar 
design which bear the legend PAN or 
PANTI, and are the undoubted product of 


the Pantikapaean mint. The connexion 
is however rendered still more intimate by 
the occurrence of another closely allied class 
of coin with the legends AMO, TIA or 
TIANTI, having on the obverse in place of 
the lion’s scalp an ant, μύρμηξ, the type 
parlant of Myrmékion, a small town which 
might almost be regarded as a quarter of 
Pantikapaeon. It is further to be remarked 
that these coins reading AM and ATOA 


are, so far as is at present known, only 
found at Kertch or in its district. During 
a short stay in that town, I was indeed so 
fortunate as to obtain what I cannot but 
regard as an additional numismatice record 
of the Taurie Apollonia. Together with 
one or two of the small Apollonian silver 
pieces with the lion’s scalp I secured, also 
from the Pantikapaean site, a unique and 
hitherto unpublished Cyzicene stater of the 
finest style, on which the Hyperborean 
Apollo, olive-branch in hand, is seen mounted 
on his griffin, Lenormant has rightly laid 
stress on the federal character assumed by 
so many Cyzicene types. When we find the 
Sphinx of Chios or the winged boar of 
Klazomenae, the lion of Milétos, the half 
Pegasos of Lampsakos and other national 
types linked together on these staters with 
the Cyzicene tunny, we are justified in sup- 
posing that ‘a number of towns of Asia 
Minor and the Euxine shores seeing the 
enormous profits that Cyzicus drew from 
its monetary operations allied themselves 
with this town to exploit in common the 
Hyperborean gold and took shares, so to 
speak, in the great Cyzicene undertaking.’ 
That Pantikapaeon the channel through 
which the gold-hoards of the Ural reached 
the Cyzicene speculators should have itself 
obtained this monetary recognition was only 
to be expected, and accordingly, though at a 
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somewhat later date, we find the Pan’s head 
of its coinage represented on Cyzicene 
staters, In the present instance J venture 
to see an eloquent allusion to the earlier 
name of the same city which identified it in 
a special way with the cult of the Hyper- 
borean Apollo. Amongst the coins of the 
neighbouring Sindi, Mr. Head has omitted 
the important type, first described by 
Oreschuikoff, the reverse of which displays 
the owl of the Athenian decadrachms, a coin 
of considerable interest as a landmark of 
Athenian enterprise in this direction, and 
as affording a close parallel to the coins of 
similar type struck by Amisos opposite 
under its new name of Peiraeus, 

The language which Mr. Head habitually 
uses with regard to Greek autonomous coins 
of the imperial period seems liable to mis- 
construction. Certainly, in the case of 
Roman Colonies the right of coinage was 
due to special privilege on the part of the 
Emperor or the Governor of the Province. 
But unless we are to suppose that in every 
treaty of alliance between Rome and a Free 
City there was a special clause affecting the 
issue of coinage—an entirely gratuitous 
assumption —it must be admitted that in 
tle case of these Free and Allied Cities the 
full right of coinage remained, though it was 
not always thought politic to make use of 
it. It was, as is well known, a maxim of 
toman Jaw, that such cities or peoples were 
outside the Roman jurisdiction. But this 
constitutional aspect has not been sufli- 
ciently regarded in the Manual. To take 
the extreme instance of Massalia, which 
does not seem to have struck coins after 
its capture by Caesar’s legate, there can be 
little doubt that, had the city considered a 
resumption of its autonomous coinage com- 
patible with its interests, it could have 
continued to strike coins. There was an 
excellent reason for the interruption of 
its coinage, for the treasury was cleared out 
by the invaders; but the independence of 
the Massaliote Commonwealth was ποῦ 
touched. Strabo expressly tells us that in 
his day Massalia was not subject to the 
Governor of the Province. The cessation 
of the Massaliote currency should be rather 
taken in connexion with the very small 
denominations of its pre-existing autonomous 
coinage, and the large use already prevailing 
of foreign money. The general custom of 
the West also told against the exercise of 
its undoubted right of coinage; but had 
Massalia lain in Asia, we may be very sure 
that its mint would not have remained 
inactive. To take another and more con 
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spicuous instance, that: of Athens. ‘It is 
probable,’ Mr. Head tells us, ‘that about 
the time of Hadrian the rare privilege of 
striking autonomous bronze money was 
accorded to Athens.’ It is possible that 
after Sulla’s capture a break occurs in the 
uutonomous currency. Political expediency 
may well have dictated such an omission, but 
the question of right was surely not touched. 
After Sulla’s time, as before, Athens remained 
a Free City, and if while reviving its bronze 
coinage it still abstained from striking gold 
or silver, it never at least condescended, even 
in the sunniest hours of imperial favour, to 
place either Caesar’s image or his circum- 
scription on its χαλκοί The constitutional 
position of many Greek cities as regards the 
Empire was of such a kind that even when, 
as is generally the case, we find the efligy of 
the reigning Emperor on their autonomous 
coins, its appearance should be rather re- 
garded as a voluntary tribute of respect or 
adulation than as due to any legal obligation. 
The general cessation of autonomous coin- 
ages, outside Egypt, towards the end of the 
third century, a cessation which connects 
itself with the administrative reforms of 
Aurelian, cannot itself be taken as a proof 
that the Free Cities abdicated their privilege. 
A Free City would by the very nature of 
things be more anxious to gratify the wishes 
of the Emperor than one of inferior title to 
bow to his will) Thus at Cherson, to take 
an eminent example, although the usual 
break in the coinage seems to occur about 
the end of the fourth century of our era, 
the right of coinage was never relinquished. 
About Justinian’s time we find the Tauric 
City, inspired perhaps by the Western 
examples of Ravenna and Ticinum, reissuing 
an autonomous coinage which with the com- 
plimentary adjuncts of imperial effigies 
and monograms continued to the eleventh 
century. 

It is indeed in its treatment of the auto- 
nomous coinages belonging to the imperial 
period that Mr. Head’s book leaves most to 
be desired. Yet from many points of view 
these coins have a greater value than those 
of a better artistic period. The aesthetic 
element which to many is the great attrac- 
tion of Greek coins has, it is true, largely 
diminished. But the idealism of the great 
age brought with it a vagueness of type 
which in less skilled hands rapidly sank into 
vapidity. Types are etherealised till every 
characteristic feature has beenimprovedaway, 
and we know not who stands before us, a 
nymph or a goddess, a local hero or a pan- 
Hellenic god, nay, at times, we are even left 
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in doubt whether the form be human or divine. 
It is still a moot point, for instance, whether 
the head on the beautiful drachms of Lamia 
represents Apollo, as Dr, Friedlaender sup- 
poses, or, as Professor Gardner holds, the 
celebrated courtezan! In contradistinction 
to this the antiquarian and realistic spirit of 
the Greco-Roman period is peculiarly valu- 
able, Even regarding them from the point 
of view of art, it is to the coins of this 
period alone that we can turn for any 
accurate representation of many of the 
masterpieces of ancient sculpture. The 
Didymean Apollo of Milétos and the 
Aphrodité of Knidos, the Leto of Eu- 
phranor and Tyché of Eutychides, the 
Parthenos and Olympic Zeus of Phidias him- 
self are only a few among the great plastic 
works of antiquity commemorated for us 
on this later series of autonomous coins. 
The constitution of individual cities, their 
geography and commerce, the architecture 
of their buildings, and the statues in 
their public places, the portraits of their 
worthies, the festivals of the citizens, and 
their special religious cults are illustrated 
as they were never illustrated before. The 
necessarily restricted currency of these civic 
as opposed to imperial issues gave the freest 
scope to local colouring. 

It is evident that Mr. Head does not un- 
derrate this important part of his subject 
In his comprehensive introduction he has 
given a useful list of the titles attached to 
the cities themselves, and to their varied 
magistracy and priesthood, as well as the 
names of their games and festivals. Nor has 
he omitted to give a fuller description of some 
at least of the more remarkable local types. 
But he seems to have been deterred by con- 
siderations of space from treating of this 
later period with a measure of fullness at all 
proportionate to the vast mass of material 
at his disposal. Thus, although he has 
evidently exercised great care in his selec- 
tion of types for ‘honourable mention,’ the 
irresistible consequences of undue compres- 
sion are none the less visible. Important 
types are omitted or referred to with a 
brevity incompatible with information. In- 
seriptions are given without the accompany- 
ing type, and types without the inscription. 
The illustrations of coins of this later period 
are reduced to a minimum. Yet there are 
many types of imperial times far more 
deserving of reproduction than not a few 
of the earlier coins of which illustrations 
are given in the book. What indeed could 
be of more graphic interest than such 
topographical designs as that for instance 
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of the Samaritan Neapolis exhibiting Mount 
Gerizim with its twin temple-crowned sum- 
mits, or the better known companion piece 
of Athens that gives us a glimpse of the 
Akropolis and its buildings? What more 
interesting coin can be conceived than that 
of Pautalia, on which are allegorically grouped 
the Strymon and its navigation, the genii of 
vintage and harvest and the plodding gnomes 
of its mines weighed down with their gold 
and silver burdens? Again, even when the 
later types are of no special individual 
interest, they are often deserving of notice 
as monuments of civic continuity. The 
later coinages of that EAEYOEPA XEP- 
CONHCOC to which reference has been 
already made are passed over for instance 
with a reference to the Musée Kotschonbey. 
Yet even as a signal example of the survival 
of free Hellenic life some further attention 
was due to a city whose autonomous coinage 
extends over fourteen centuries, and which, 
in the words of Finlay, ‘though surrounded 
by powerful enemies and barbarous nations,’ 
was still enabled to preserve 

‘A Homer’s language murmuring in her streets 

And in her havens many a mast from Tyre.’ 

It would perhaps be possible to issue a 
shorter ‘ Handbook’ for educational purposes, 
but regarded as a ‘ History,’ the present work 
would considerably gain by greater fullness. 
Not only do we need a fuller description of 
many of the types, but the introductory 
portion might be amplified with advantage. 
In its present form Mr, Head’s Historia 
Numorum is a landmark of numismatic 
progress. But the subject is too vast for 
the space accorded to it. In conclusion I 
cannot do better than express a fervent hope 
that a second edition of the work may 
ere long see the light in two volumes and 
with twice the amount of illustrations. 

Anrtuur J. Evans. 


Die Criechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, von 
ΜΝ Kien. Second edition; revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. Pp. xii. 261. Vienna: Cari 
Gerold’s Sohn, 6 Mk. 


KietN has now made the same advance in his 
Meistersignaturen that he made last year in his 
Euphronios. Ascertaining in the first what works 
of the Greek vase-painters are still extant, and dis- 
cussing in detail in the second the extant works of 
one of the greatest of those painters, Klein some 
years ago placed the study of this branch of Greek art 
on new and firmer ground. But books like his, that 
are the first sure guides to neglected subjects, must 
always need large additions and some correction: 
and it is not till they reach a revised edition that 
their full effect is felt. He is now able to give 424 
vases by 103 painters in place of 389 vases by 93 
painters, Butsome minor corrections are still needed : 
for instance, two vases are said to be at Paris in the 
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Collection Rayet, which collection was dispersed by 
auction in the spring of 1879. It should be under- 
derstood that the book is not by any means a mere _ 
catalogue. Many vases are signed by two painters, 
one with ἐποίησεν and the other with ἔγραψεν, or 
both with ἐποίησεν. On many vases with signatures 
there are also other names followed by καλὸς or καλή : 
and on some there are two or three names with these 
epithets. Working out the connections thus estab- 
lished, Klein has arranged the painters in a series of 
groups: and has fixed the sequence of these groups 
in date by certain broad differences of style. Minor 
differences of style mark many unsigned vases as the 
work of these painters: but Klein wisely avoids this 
point, seeing that it could not be treated convincingly 
without a mass of costly illustrations. Yet in truth 
style is often a safer guide than mere signatures. 
The story of Pheidias and Agoracritos shows that in 
Greece one artist sometimes signed another’s work : 
and in the case of Duris, for example, one or two 
vases with his signature are not the least in his usual 
style, while others that are unsigned exhibit all his 
mannerisms. This revised edition has five indices: 
giving, first, the names of the painters ; secondly, 
the names with καλὺς or καλή ; thirdly, the subjects 
represented on the vases ; fourthly, the publications 
in which they are engraved ; and fifthly, the col- 
lections in which they are preserved. Like the 
Euphronios it has been reduced from an unmanageable 
quarto pamphlet to a convenient octavo volume. 
Every one who would study Greek vases must begin 
with Klein’s two books.—C. T. i 


I regret to learn from M. Salomon Reinach that I 
was in error in stating last month that he was pre- 
paring a catalogue of the Museum at Constantinople 
to replace the catalogue published by him five years 
ago and now out of print. M. Reinach informs me 
that almost all the Celtic and Roman antiquities at 
the Cluny Museum at Paris have lately been removed 
to the Museum of Saint Germain, including the very 
notable collection of Roman glass from the necropolis 
of Poitiers. He adds that the Museum of Saint Ger- 
main has lately acquired a dagger with anthropoid 
handle in bronze, found in the department of the 
Charente, which forms an important addition to the 
sinall series of such daggers hitherto known. 

Ceci Torr, 


No acquisition of classical antiquities of any impor- 
tance has been made at the British Museum during 
the past month. A scheme has been sanctioned for 
converting the old Print Room into a gallery of mee 
chral monuments. Over two hundred reliefs will be 
exhibited on the walls, and the floor will be occupied 
by large sarcophagi. At present the room is cut in 
two by a floor at an awkward height; this will be 
removed later on, and a new floor built lower down 
on a level with that of the Elgin gallery, sufficient 
space remaining below for a good basement room. 
Meanwhile the upper rows of reliefs will be built into 
their permanent places in the walls, those destined 
for the lower rows remaining for a time on the present 
floor. —C. T. 


When I visited Iasos in the month of March, a 
vessel of the Turkish navy had just left, which had 
been engaged for some weeks previously in shipping 
large blocks of marble extracted from the ruins for 
use in public works at Constantinople. This and 
other accessible sites in the neighbourhood have for 
many years past furnished their tribute for the dock- 
yard and other constructions of the capital. In order 
to find suitable stones, the captain destroyed a portion 
of the mediaeval wall which surrounds the peninsula, 
and in the foundations he came across a series of 
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- ple of Athene Cranaia. 
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inscribed bases lying on their sides. With a care, 
which, had it been exercised by others charged with 
a similar mission, would have preserved many valu- 
able documents, he had them extracted whole and 
deposited on board. I trust that they are by this 
time in the Imperial Museum. Some gentlemen in 
Choulouk obtained copies of these inscriptions, and 
I presume they are those published by Contoleon in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique for March. 
If this is so, the circumstances of their discovery 
have been withheld ; and, as the name of Iasos does 
not appear in any, M. Foucart has been induced to 
conjecture that they may come from Passala. The 
wall in question is entirely composed of ancient re- 
mains ; and were it carefully destroyed, we should 
probably possess more inscriptions from Jasos than 
from any site in Turkey.—W. R. Paton. 

The Times of the 4th of May describes the dis- 
covery of an early Christian cemetery near Alexandria. 
The Academy of the 23rd of April contains a report 
on the necropolis of Tell-el-Yahoudeh ; and discusses 
on the 30th of April and the 7th of May a Roman 
altar at South Shields. The Athenaewm of the 7th 
of May describes the results of Mr. Penrose’s work at 
the Olympeion at Athens. 


Revue Archéologique. Jan.—Feb. 1887. Paris. 

M. Dieulafoy gives a short 
statement of his excavations during 1885-86, ac- 
companied by two coloured plates from the tiled 
walls of the palace of Darius Hystaspes, represent- 
ing archers of the royal guard. 2. M. Berthelot 
publishes the result of his examination of certain 
metals and minerals from ancient Chaldaea. 5. A 
letter from M. Ary Renan, communicating an _in- 
teresting fragment of a green stone cone with a 
curious Phoenician (?) relief, purchased at Beyrit. 
6. An account-by M. Cagnat of the Phoenician 
necropolis of Vaga (Silius Italicus, 111. 259) excavated 
during the Tunis campaign. The mode of sepulture 
and the forms of tomb are of the characteristic 
Phoenician types, but, contrary to the usual Phoe- 
nician custom, they contained no ornaments of any 
kind ; types of the funerary vases are given on pll. 
iii. iv. 7. M. Reinach’s very important ‘ Chronique 
d’ Orient’ contains as usual all the latest information 
on current archaeological topics ; among much that 
is valuable is a long report from Mr. Ramsay of his 
researches in Asia Minor during 1886. 8. M. Mowat 
contributes the text of a new Gaulish inscription 
discovered at Orgon.—C. S. 


Gazette Archéologique. Jan.—Feb. 1887. Paris. 

1. M. Saglio publishes a black-figured oinochoe with 
the blinding of Polyphemos, formerly in the Campana 
Collection and now in the Louvre. 2. M. Choisy 
summarises the course and results of the French ex- 
cavations at Susa, giving a coloured plate of part of 
the tiled frieze of lions from the palace of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.—C. T. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. May, 1887. Paris. 
2. M. Maxime Collignon on ancient sculpture in 
the British Museum.—C. T. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

1887. Athens and Paris. 
1. M. Holleaux publishes an archaic female head found 
within the temple of Apollo Ptoos. ὃ. M. Pierre 
Paris describes the excavations at Elatea, at the tem- 
8. M. Foucart publishes two 
inscriptions relating to building at the Peireus in 394, 
393 B.c.—C. T. 


The same. March, 1887. 
4, M. Holleaux publishes an archaic marble torso of 
an ‘Apollo’ and an archaie bronze mirror handle in 


Jan.— Feb. 


1 


the form of a male figure with other fragments, all 
found within the temple of Apollo Ptoos. 5. M. Lechat 
describes the excavations undertaken at VPeirwus in 
consequence of the discovery of the inscriptions men- 
tioned above.—C. T. 

Ἐφημερὶς ἀρχαιολογική. 1886. Part 4. Athens. 

1. Philios publishes an inscription relating to build- 
ing at Eleusis. 5. Stais discusses some late marble 
statues from Epidauros. 7. Palaiologos Georgiu pub- 
lishes an inscription from the Acropolis recording the 
victory of Aischylos with his Oresteia.—C. T. 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 1886: part 4. Athens. 
1. Dérpfeld discusses, from the architectural side, the 
newly discovered Peisistratid temple of Athene on the 
Acropolis. 2. Studniczka announces several happy 
restorations of statues by fitting together fragments 
found on the Acropolis. ὃ. Bohlau publishes an 
Athenian red-figured pyxis with Perseus and the 
Graiai. 4. Petersen discusses archaic statues of Nike, 
in relation to one such lately found on the Acropolis. 
5. Schuchhardt fixes the sites of Kolophon, Notion 
and Klaros ; describes their ruins, and publishes some 
inscriptions found there. 6. Lolling and Wolters de- 
seribe the domed tomb lately found near Volo.— 
Crue 


Rémische Mittheilungen. 1887: part 1. Rome. 

1. Helbig publishes two new busts, one in marble and 
the other in bronze, of Livia the wife of Augustus. 
3. The Conte di Monale describes antiquities found on 
the site of Fescennium, near Corchiano. 4. Diimmler 
publishes an inscribed fibula from Preneste.—C. T. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Communale 
di Roma. 1887. Rome. 

Part 1. 4. Some fragments of sculpture, particularly 
a youthful Paris or Ganymede. Part 2. 2. Monument 
of a cobbler, with ingenious treatment of a pair of 
boots as a pediment group. 3. A head of the youth- 
ful Pan. Part 3. 1. Fine bas-relief of the adoration 
of the Dioscuri. Part 4. 1. Fine Athenian sepulchral 
relief.—C. T. 


Archiiologisches Jahrbuch. 1886: part 4. Berlin. 
1. Kalkmann discusses representations of Aphrodite 
on the swan, publishing two red-figured vases in the 
Berlin Museum with this subject. 2. Heydemann 
discusses representations of the φύλακες, chiefly from 
vases. 8. Friinkel publishes a vase by Hischylos in 
the Berlin Museum.—C. Τὶ 


The same. 1887: part 1. 

1. Michaelis pays a merited tribute to the memory of 
Wilhelm Henzen. 2. von Sybel publishes a small 
bronze figure in the British Museum, and a fragment 
of a helmet with a figure in relief in the Berlin 
Museum. 3. Diimmler publishes archaic vases, ete. 
from Tanagra. 4. Milchhofer discusses reliefs of the 
presentation of offerings. 5. Boéhlau publishes some 
very early Attic vases. 6. von Rohden publishes a 
fresco from Pompeii, apparently copied from the 
Hermes of Praxiteles.—C. T. 


Register zur Archdologische Zeitung, Jahre. 1.- 1.11]. 
Tue thanks of all archaeologists are due to the 
German Institute for this excellent index. Only 
those who have themselves toiled through the back 
numbers of the Zeitwng can realise what a labour 
this register must have entailed in compilation, and 
what weariness of the spirit it will save in the future. 
—C. 5. 

Antike Denkméler. 1886. Berlin. 

This publication—the first of the new series—consists 
of twelve folio plates and four and a half pages of 
explanatory text, in a portfolio. It will be noticed 
at length next month.—C, T. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHANNES HeinricH WILHELM HENZEN, com- 
monly called Wilhelm Henzen, was born at Bremen 
on the 24th of January 1816, and died at Rome on 
the 27th January 1887. He was trained in his native 
city, and afterwards in the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin ; and in 1840 he started on his travels. He 
came first to Paris and thence to London, acquiring 
perfect command of English and French; next he 
went to Rome, and after travelling with Welcker and 
Ulrichs in Greece and Asia Minor, and in Sicily, in 
November 1842 he settled at Rome for good. He 
forthwith joined the Archaeological Institute there, 
and soon acquired the paramount influence within it 
which he retained to the last ; and it was mainly due 
to him that the Institute grew from a private associa- 
tion to an Imperial German foundation. In spite of 
indifferent health, his activity was almost incredible : 
for besides his better known work, the correspondence 
and management of the Institute, and the editing of 
its Annali and Bullettini were for many years almost 
entirely in his hands. He worked at first at Greek 
antiquities, and the first Latin inscriptions that he 

ublished were two from Athens ; but he soon found 

is true sphere, and the volume with which he com- 
pleted Orelli’s collection of select Latin inscriptions 
established his reputation in all countries as one of 
the very first authorities on Latin epigraphy. This 
was not published until 1856, but for fully ten years 
before he had been busy with the project of a Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinarum. This:project found favour 
at Berlin; but its execution in the thorough-going 
way that he desired was not assured until after his 
friend Theodor Mommsen had set an example with 
his edition of the Neapolitan inscriptions in 1852. In 
1853 the editing of the Corpus was entrusted to 
Henzen, Mommsen, and de Rossi. Henzen’s own 
work is mainly in volume vi., dealing with the Latin 
inscriptions of the city of Rome; and for this he 
obtained new material by promoting excavations at 
the Grove of the Arval Brethren, on whose acts he 
published an independent treatise. He was more- 
over one of the founders of the Ephemeris Epigra- 
phica. Yue honour was rendered at his funeral by 
the authorities at Rome ; and his charming courtesy 
to strangers will long be remembered in many 
countries. —CEcIL Torr. 


CARL ScHAPER, editor of Vergil, died 6 Oct. 1886. 
His father, who had been enabled to complete his 
medical studies by the generosity of Heinrich Ritter, 
afterwards Professor of Philosophy in Gottingen, did 
much to promote education in Elbing, where the 
eldest of his eight children, Carl Heinrich Julius, was 
born 15 March 1828. At the age of seven the boy 
was sent to Elbing Gymnasium, which he left for 
Halle University at Michaelmas 1844. In Halle he 
attended the lectures of Meier, Bernhardy, Pott, 


Schaller, Erdmann, Max Duncker, and courses on 
education and theology. At Easter 1846 he went to 
Berlin where Franz and Trendelenburg, Lachmann, 
and especially Boeckh, watched over his studies. His 
mother’s death in 1847, philosophical studies, and the 
political excitement of the time, kept him in continual 
agitation. Posting a letter on the 18th of March 1848, 
he found his return blocked by a barricade, and in the 
tumult received wounds. In January 1850 he migrated 
to Konigsberg, where he completed his studies under 
Lobeck and Lehrs. After holding masterships at 
Danzig, Tilsit, Konigsberg, he was appointed in 1861 
head master of the Gymnasium at Insterburg; αὐ 
Michaelmas 1864 Director in Lyck; in July 1868 
Sommerbrodt’s suecessor in the Friedrich Wilhelm 
Gymnasium in Posen ; in July 1872 Gustav Kiessling’s 
successor in the important Joachimsthal Gymnasinm 
at Berlin. Here he remained to his death and to him 
the success of the school in its new quarters is due. 
The last months of his life were clouded by severe 
illness, bravely borne. His last connected words were: 


-Griisse an das Joachimsthal. 


He spoke Latin fluently and could write Latin verse. 
His publications on metre and on Vergil induced the 
Weidmann firm, after Ladewig’s death (1874), to en- 
trust him with the revision of their Vergil with German 
notes, and since 1882 he wrote the report on the Roman 
bucolic poets for Bursian’s Jahresbericht ; in 1885, 
when his mortal sickness was upon him, he further 
undertook, in the place of the deceased Genthe, the 
report on the Aeneid for the same serial. The last 
days before his death he read through Ribbeck’s new 
edition of the text. 

For Wolfflin’s Archiv. fiir lat. Lexikographie he 
undertook to excerpt Hor. ὁ. and epod. and Valerius 
Flaccus, and lived to send in the answers to about 
200 questions, 

He belonged to a society of scholars who met 
weekly, latterly fortnightly, to read together the 
Greek dramatists. He was so satisfied with the 
result that he formed a similar circle from the 
teachers of the Joachimicum. He was also an active 
member of the Archaeological, Paedagogical and other 
learned societies, and took an active part in many 
patriotic, literary and philanthropic agitations. 
“Trust in God appeared to him the one true foun- 
dation of every society, the family, the school, the 
state.’ (From the obituary notice by G. J. Schneider 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, ‘ Nekrologe’ 1886, 11. pp. 
129—146). 

2 March in Tiibingen aet. 56 Dr. HERMANN ALF. 
FREIHERR VON GUTSCHMIDT, Professor of History in 
the University. His works relate chiefly to eastern 
history, Egypt, Assyria, Macedonia, Trogus Pom- 
ae In Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol, III. 

e had an article ‘The apocalypse of Esra and its 
later recensions.’ 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum : 26 Mar. ; notice of Mahaffy’s Alex- 
ander’s Empire: notes from Athens (opening of 
American school—Excavation of Delphi) by 8S. P. 
Lambros, 9 April: notes from Athens (Excavation 
of the temple of Zeus Olympius, ete.), by W. Leaf ; 
notice of Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen der altchristlichen Literatur II. 3 and 4, 
30 April: Review of Verrall’s Septem. 7 May: 
Review of Morris’ Odyssey ; short report of Pen- 
rose’s lecture at Athens on the temple of Zeus 
Olympius. 


Academy : 23 April ; notice of Sandys’ Easter Vaca- 
tion in Greece ; a letter from Max Miiller in defence 
of the theory that nomen is for gnomen: 30 April; 
reviews—Morris’ Odyssey by E. D. A. Morshead, of 
C. Weizsiicker’s das apostolische Zeitalter der christ- 
lichen Kirche by R. B. Drummond, of G. G. Ramsay’s 
Selections from Tibullus and Propertius by R. Ellis ; 
a letter from G. F. Browne on the Cod. Amiatinus : 
7 May; review of Gertz’ Seneca’s Dialogues. by H. 
Nettleship, a letter from K. Hamann on Cod. Amia- 
tinus, a letter from ΝΥ, T. Watkin on an inscription 
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on ἃ Roman altar found at South Shields: 14 May ; 
review of Mahaffy’s Alexander’s Empire by F. T. 
Richards, letter from E. A. Gardner on the inscriptions 
of Naukratis. 


Philological Society. The last Abstract of Pro- 
ecedings (5 Nov. 1886—18 Mar. 1887) gives an 
account of the following papers :—Prof. Sayece, 
On the origin of the Augment in the Indo- 
European verb, on the origin of the characteristic 
y of the passive in the Italic and Keltic lan- 
guages ; Whitley Stokes, Notes of a Philological 
tour; H. Sweet, The Laws of Sound Change ; 
J. A. H. Murray, Annual Report of the Society’s 
New English Dictionary ; J. Bowwell, Sanskrit as 
parent of the Modern Aryan dialects of India; 77. 
Bradley, Gothie personal names; J. Baunack, the 
inscription of Gortyn; Prof. Skeat, English Ety- 
mologies. 


The following articles on classical subjects have 
appeared in other English Magazines: Blackwood 
(May): Memoir of the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. Wine- 
teenth Century (May): The greater Gods of Olympus, 
II. Apollo, by W. E. Gladstone. Scottish Review 
(April): The apocryphal character of the Moabite 
Stone, by Rev. A. Lowy ; The Subjects of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, by D. Bikelas ; Recent Archaeology in 
Euboia. Walford’s Antiquarian (May): Two short 
articles on the House of Aldus, Part I., and on 
Excavations at Ostia. 


Expositor, April.—Professor Westcott, writing on 
the R.V., gives examples of the practical gain arising 
from its exactness in grammatical details. Mr. J. 
Macpherson continues the discussion on the Origin of 
the Christian Ministry. He holds that, ἴῃ the 
Apostolic Church, there was but one regular office, 
that of the presbyter, but that in the larger commu- 
nities, where several presbyters were required, the 
presbyters were divided into superior (ἐπίσκοποι) and 
inferior (διάκονοι) ; further, that during the first six 
centuries the ἐπίσκοπος was simply pastor of a con- 
gregation. 

May.—Professor Harnack gives in chronological 
order the data we possess for determining the develop- 
ment of the Christian ministry, and then deals more 
particularly with the original nature of the episcopal 
office. His conclusion is that both the episcopal and 
the presbyterial theories are wrong. The development 
was very complicated. By the end of the first 
century we find the bishop presiding over the services 
of the Church, administrating its finances,-acting as 
its representative to those without, but himself to 
some extent controlled by the council of presbyters. 
English readers will feel less confidence in these results 
when they learn the cost at which they have been ob- 
tained. ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians was not written 
by Paul, but a considerable time after his death.’ ‘It 
seems to me very improbable that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written during the first century.’ So 
the Pastoral Epistles and that of St. James are rele- 
gated to the second century. Mr. T. E. Page, in 
somewhat magisterial style, reproves the Revisers for 
their rendering of Acts 1. 16—21. We agree with 
him on the whole, but cannot think that the latter 
half of verse 19 was spoken by St. Peter, just after 
the event referrred to. Professor Godet writes on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and Professor Warfield on 


= 


recent American literature relating to the N. T. 
Blitter 7. ἃ. Bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen, xxiii 
(1887) 2.-und 3. Heft. L. Dittmeyer, the spurious- 
ness of Aristot. hist. an. bk. ix (part 2).—T. Stangl, 
Epikritisches zu Cie. or. und Brutus.—G. Schepss, 
Zu Suetons Fortleben im Mittelalter.—J. Melber, 


Zu den angeblich aus Dio Cassius stammenden 
planudischen Excerpten.—Proschberger handles se- 
verely Gebhardi’s Ein aesthetischer Kommentar zu 
den lyr. Dichtungen des Horaz. Paderborn. 1885.— 
Reviews (1) of Leo’s Plautus vol. i (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1885) by Weissenhorn; (2) of L. Miiller’s 
Der saturnische Vers (Leipzig, Teubner, 1885) by 
“ν᾿ (3) of Wecklein’s ed. of Wolfg. Bauer's Eurip. 
Herakl., Miinchen, 1885, and of Wecklein’s 2nd ed. of 
Soph. Antig. (ib. 1885) by K. Metzger. (4) of W. 
Christ, Platonische Studien (Abh. d. bayer. Akad. 
1 Cl. xvii Βα τι. Abt.) by Baumann (5) of Slameczka’s 
researches into Dem. de f. 1. (Wien, Holder, 1885) 
by H. Ortner. (6) of Ed. Kurtz, Die Sprichworter- 
sammlung des Maximus Planudes (Leipzig, Neu- 
mann. 1886) and of Wolfflin, Spriiche der sieben 
Weisen (Sitzungsber. d. bayer. Akad. 1886, reviewed 
also by Studemund in the Wochenschr. f. klass. 
Philol. No. 50, 1886) and H. Schenkl, Pythagore- 
erspriiche (Wiener Studien 1886), the original of the 
Syriac version printed by Gildemeister in Hermes iv 
81 seq.), all by Krumbacher (Dr. J. Scheibmeyer in 
Munich has long been collecting similar selections of 
maxims). (7) of Mommsen’s History, vol. v, by 
Gruber. Shorter notices of (1) Weissenborn’s Livy. 
11 Bk. 1 (8th ed. by H. J. Miller, Berl. Weidmann. 
1885). (2) ac. hist. erklart von Kd. Wolff. I (bk. 
I Il. Berl. Weidmann. 1886). (3) Tac. opera. Ree. 
Joh. Miiller. Il hist. et op. minora. (Prag, Tempsky, 
1887). (4) G. Gemss, Worterb. zu. . Corn. Nep. 
Paderliorn, Schoeningh. 1886. (5) Corn. Nep. . . v. 
J. Siebelis. 11th ed. by M. Jancovius (Leipzig, 
Teubner 1885).—Heft 4. L. Dittmeyer, the spu- 
riousness of Arist. h. an. bk. ix (pt. iii and last).— 
Reviews (1) by C. Hammer of H. Nohl Cic. oratt. 
selectae. iii de imp. Pomp. in Catil. orr. iv. Lips. 
Freytag. 1886. pp. xvi, 65, 2) by Hans Kern of 
Vergili Aeneis schol. in usum ed. W. Klouéek (bibl. 
script. gr. et rom. ed. cur. C. Schenkl). ibid. 1886. 
pp. ii. 338. geb. 1 M. 50 Pf. ; (3) by H. Stadtmiiller 
of Eurip. Medea. Zweite Aufl. erklart von Hans v. 
Arnim. Berlin, Weidmann. 1886. pp. xxvi, 120. 
1 M. 50 Pf. (not a revision of Schéne’s edition, but 
an entirely new work). 


Mnemosyne. Nova Series. xv (1887), pt. 2. Lugd. 
Bat. Brill. Quaestiones Graecae, 1]. De Ostracismo, 
scripsit T. M. J. Valeton (criticisms, e.g., of Grote). 
—Platonica, scripsit H. van Herwerden (continuation 
of notes on Plato printed in his Lectiones Rheno- 
traiectinae, Lugd. Bat. 1882, pp. 21-60. Deals with 
Hipp. maior and minor, Ion, Menexenus, Clitophon, 
Phaedrus, and schol Phileb. p. 56e).—Ad Lucianum, 
scripsit K. G. P. Schwartz (continued from xiv 233. 
Deals with Asinus, Luppiter conf. and Juppiter trag , 
Jearomenippus).—Ad Aristoph. Pac. 48, 1159, scrip- 
sit J van Leeuwen, Jr.—De Tibulli elegiarum struc- 
tura, scripsit H. T. Karsten (defends the vulgate 
from the transpositions of Haase, Ribbeck, Prien, 
R. Richter, Fritzscha, Baehrens).—Ad Aen. vi 579 
sq., scripsit P. Hoekstra (transposes cael and terrae). 
—Addendum ad Catull. 6 10, scripsit J. P. Postgate 
(his conjecture cassa had been anticipated). 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie u. Puedagogik, ed. 
Fleckeisen u. Masius, Leipzig, 1887. Zweites Heft 
contains (1) B. Keil, Antiphon κατὰ τῆς μητρυιᾶς, a 
general criticism of the speech. (2) A. Ludwich, 
Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos, three emendations, 
viz. v. 152, ἢν πάλλῃσι παρ᾽ ἰγνύσι λαῖφος, V. 259, 
Avypoiow, v. 427, κραίνοντ᾽. (3) K. Tiimpel, Kallone, 
some notes on this goddess. (4) K. Brugmann, der 
Ursprung von ἀλλήλων, explaining the word on the 
analogy of ‘einander,’ ‘one another.’ (5) F. Polle, 
Zu Thukydides, suggesting in 11. 20, 4, the reading 
τρισχίλιοι γὰρ πολῖται for ὁπλῖται. (6) A Schmidt, 
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die Archonten Nikodemos u. Agathokles u. das stumme 
Jota, determining the date of Agathocles by palaeo- 
graphical considerations. (7) P. Schulze, Lukianos 
als Quelle fiir die Kenntnis der Tragédie, a collection 
of notices of the tragic drama in Lucian. (8) H. 
Magnus, Zu den Metamorphosen des Ovidius, a dis- 
cussion of I. 15 (suggesting wtque aether tellus) VI. 
53-58, V. 460, VII. 47, IX. 414-418. (9) W. Gil- 
bert, Zur Erklirung von Martialis Epigrammen, 
a number of small criticisms on Friedlinder’s edition. 
(10) K. Hachtmann, Zu Ciceros Reden gegen Verres, 
suggesting in 1Y. 9, privatis in rebus for parvis in 
rebus. 

Romanische Forschungen, Organ fiir romanische 
Sprachen und Mittellatein herausgegeben von Karu 
VoLiMOLLER. Erlangen, A. Deichert. 

Band I 1883. (Many of the articles do not fall 
into the province of the Review). K. Hoffmann, T. 
M. Auracher, Der Langobardische Dioskorides des 
Marcellus Virgilius pp. 49-106 (book I only is as yet 
printed. The editors have left in the text many 
unpossible forms, which a reference to the Greek 
would have enabled them to correct. Thus in p. 51 
(last line) they cite aerum as occuring in f° 27*. The 
words tliere are ‘ignem acrum.’ Ignis sacer seems to 
have been written as one word, ignisacer. Jn several 
places this mistake occurs ; in 1° 294 ignem sacrum 
appears as ig7e acrum. 1 hope to write for the Jowr- 
nal of Philology a paper on the text and latinity of 
this very important example of low Latin). —Hermann 
Ronsch, Die lexicalischen Eigenthiimlichkeiten der 
Latinitat des sogen. Hegesippus, pp. 256-321. 
(maintains, against Fr. Vogel, De Hegesippo, qui 
dicitur, Josephiinterprete, Erlangen 1880, the identity 
of Hegesippus and Aimbrose).—W. Foerster, Das 
italienische dunque und dessen Herkunft. pp. 322-325 
(from donique, confounded with denique). Hermann 
Ronsch, Textkritische Bemerkungen zum _ Longo- 
bardischen Dioskorides. pp. 413-414.—Fr. Vogel, Zu 
Hegesippus pp. 415-417 (additions and corrections to 
Ronsch’s paper in pp. 256-321).—Hermann Ronsch, 
Zur biblischen Latinitat aus dem cod. Sangallensis 
der Evangelien. pp. 419-426. 

Band II Heft 2. 1885. C. Fritzsche, Die Jateini- 
schen Visionen des Mittelalters bis zur Mitte des 12. 
Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte. pp. 
247-279 (a valuable contribution to the illustration of 
Beda, ἢ. e, v 12-14, of Dante and of St. Patrick’s 
purgatory. The conclusion, promised for the next 
ade has not yet appeared).—Hermann Rénsch, 

exikalische Excerpte aus weniger bekannten lateini- 
schen Schriften. Erste Serie. Aus der Uebersetzung 
der Apostelgeschichte im Codex Gigas der Stock- 
holmer Bibliothek. pp. 280-301.—The same, Lexik- 
alisches aus Leidener lateinischen Juvenalscholien der 
Karolingerzeit. pp. 302-313 (from the scholia on Sat. 
III in cod. Voss. 18 saec. x, published by Schopen, 
Bonn, 1847).—The same, Etymologische Miscellen 
pp. 514-316—The same, Das Subst, bolunda pp. 317- 
318.—The same, Das Adjectiv pronostonus, pp. 318- 
819.—The same, Das Adjectiv cererosus pp. 319-320. 

II Heft 3. 1886. C. v. Paucker, Die Latinitit 
des Joannes Cassianus pp. 891-448. — Hermann 
Ronsch, Lexikalische Excerpte aus weniger be- 
kannten lateinischen Schriften. Zweite Serie. Aus 
dem Anonymus Valesii, aus Lucani Commenta Ber- 
nensia, aus dem Chronographus vom Jahre 354 und 
Polemii Silvii Laterculus pp. 449-472.—The same 
Etymologisches. Das franzosische la trousse (from 
“torosa). Das italienische covone (in support of 
Ferrari's derivation, adopted by Diez, from cavus, 
Ronsch cites Philargyr. on Verg. g. 11 517 mergites 
-. . guidam cavos dicunt). Ital. brocco, franzis. 
broche (from βρόχος) pp. 473-476. 


Vol. lil Heft 1. 1886 contains only a French poem 
of the 13 cent. 

The second part of vol. ΠῚ will contain: Jul. 
Zupitza: on what text is the O. E. version of the 
story of Apollonius of Tyre founded ; also a conjec- 
ture on Aldhelm.—Herm. Ronsch, Lexikalische 
Excerpte, ser. 8. 

Later will appear : the continuation of Dioscorides ; 
the Oxford Benedictine rule (saec. VI) ed. by Konrad 
Hofmann. 


Zeitschrift fiir oesterr. Gymnasien. xxxviii (1887) 
Heft 2. I H. Ronsch : Latein aus entlegenen Quellen. 
New words, or new examples, or strange forms from 
(1) Apulei(?) Physiognomia (in Rose’s Anecdota, 
Berl. 1864, vol. i). (2) Liber Monstrorum (in Haupt’s 
Opuse. ii, Leipz. 1876). (3) Acta S. Timothei, ed. 
Usener (1877). (4) Scholia Bobiensia and Scholiasta 
Gronovianus (in Orelli’s Cicero, vol. v pt. 2). (5) 
Fragmentum evang. S. Lucae Ambrosianum, saec. 6 
(in Ceriani’s Monumenta, i, Mediol. 1861). The 
shortened forms desiriwm (for desideriwm, Cael. 
Aurel. chron. i § 77) and desiro (Itin. Alex. 6. 27 
p- 15, 9 ed. Volkm.) carry back the origin of our 
desire, subst. and verb, to low Latin.—II A Scheindler, 


‘favorable review of A. Breusing’s Die Nautik der 


Alten. Bremen. 1886. III J. Kirste, favorable review 
of Turoman, Greek grammar. Belgrade 1886. The 
first ever published in the Servian language. IV A. 
Kornitzer, favorable reviews of (1) C. Meissner’s Cic. 
Cato maior. 2 umgearb. Aufl. Leipz. Teubner 1885. 
(2) F. Hofmann’s ausgewihlte Briefe von Cicero, 
Berlin, Weidmann. 1 5th ed. 1884. 11 2 ed by 
G. Andresen. 1885. V Tegge, Studien zur latein. 
Synonymik (Berl. Weidmann. 1886) recommended 
by J. Golling. VI E. Engelbrecht Claudiani Ma- 
merti opera (Vienna 1885) recommended by H. St. 
Sedlmayer. VII J. M. Stowasser attests ‘the enor- 
mous importance’ of Huemer’s Virgilii Maronis 
grammatici opera, Teubner, 1886 and makes several 
suggestions for a new edition. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. Feb. 12. 
H. Holtzinger, Kunsthistorische Studien (K. Lange). 
‘Interesting so far as it deals with the origins of 
ecclesiastical architecture.’ The greater part of the 
notice is taken up with the reviewer's own theory.— 
K. Abicht, Herodotos iii. und iv. fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklart (W. Gemoll). ‘ New editions, essentially iden- 
tical with the previous ones.’—C. Frick, Die Quellen 
Augustini im aviti. Buche seiner Schrift de civitate Dei 
(HI. Ronsch). 
tre, L’ Asie occidentale dans les Inscriptions Assyriennes 
(Schrader). ‘ Useful.’—O. Schrader, Linguistisch-his 
torische Forschungen zur Handelsgeschichte und Wa- 
renkunde (G. Meyer). ‘ Treats a difficult subject with 
great skill and competent knowledge.—H. Collitz, 
Die neueste Sprachforschung und die Erklérung des 
indogermanischen Ablautes (H. Ziemer). ‘ Vehement 
rather than convincing.’ 

Feb.19. J. Kral, Sophoclis Tragoediae. ii; Antigona 
(H. Miiller). ‘ Careful text-recension ; notes in Bo- 
hemian.’— A. Neupert, De Demosthenicarum quae 
feruntur epistularum fide et auctoritate (W. Nitsche). 
‘A careful examination, especially on considerations 
of language, resulting in a verdict of spuriousness.’ 
Reviewer makes some important contributions to the 
discussion.—O. Giithling, ?. Vergili Maronis Bucolica 
Georgica Aencis ΟΝ. Gebhardi). ‘A Teubner text, 
intended to take the place, in schools, of Ribbeck’s 
edition, which is objected to by conservative teachers. 
Lacks critical insight.’—J. N. Madvig, Titi Livti 
historiarum romanarum libri qui swpersunt, ce recen- 
sione J. N, Madvigii. Quartum ediderunt J. N. Mad- 
vigius et J. 1... Ussingius. Vol. ii. 1, libros a xxi? 


‘Complete and accurate.’—A. Delat-— 
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ad xevan continens (-7). Reviewer notices various 
emendations and agreements with other scholars in 
Book 21.—H. Sauppe, De Phratriis Atticis commen- 
tatio [Gottingen program] (Thalheim). ‘ Valuable.’ 
—N. H. Michel, Du droit de cité romain. Etudes 
@épigraphie juridique. I. Des signes distinetifs de la 
qualité de eitoyen romaine [sic](P. Willems). ‘ Dis- 
cursive, not free from mistakes.'—H. Berger, (es- 
chichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Ctriechen. 
Erste Abtheilung. Die geographie der Ionier (1). Det- 
lefsen). ‘Text and notes contain an astonishing 
wealth of learning.’—G. J. Allman, G'reek Geometry 
from Thales to Euclid (F. Hutsch). Descriptive 
notice. 

Feb. 26. Oskar Sommer, Gottfried Semper (R. 
3orrmann). Descriptive notice ; reviewer had 
written on Semper as an archaeologist in the 
Wochenschrift, 1885, 9 and 10.—Auguste Fran- 
chetti, Le Rane di Aristofane tradotte in τονδὶ 
italiani con introduzione ὁ note di Domenico 
Comparetti (C. v. Holzinger). ‘Shows taste, and 
some poetical power. —R. Wagner, De Infinitivo 
apud oratores Atticos cum articulo coniwneto [Schwerin 
program.] (W. Nitsche). ‘ Laborious and sensible,’— 
P. Uhle, Quaestiones de Orationwm Demostheni falso 
addictarum scriptoribus. Particula altera: De Ora- 
tionwm 33, 84, 56 scriptoribus (W. Nitsche). ‘ Has 
merits, though certainty may be impossible.’—A. 
Schiifer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit. 2te Ausg. 2 
Band (Th. Thalheim). “ Revision carefully carried 
out by Max Hoffmann after the death of the author, 
who had only revised vol. i.’—Th. Oesterlen, Komik 
und Humor bei Horaz. Zweiter Heft: Die Oden. 
(W. Mewes). ‘ Exaggerated : caricatures Horace.’— 
Julius Asbach, Cornelius Tacitus (A. Kussner). ‘ In- 
teresting, if unsound.’—A. Cartault, De quelques 
représentations de navires empruntées ἃ des vases 
primitifs provenant d’ Atkénes (Εἰ. Assmann). _‘ Con- 
clusions cannot be accepted unhesitatingly.’—P. Wil- 
lems, Les élections municipales ἃ Pompéi (M. Voigt). 
‘Careful and important.—H. Daniel-Lacombe, Le 
droit funéraire ἃ Rome (M. Voigt). ‘ Not on a level 
with the recent literature of the subject.’ 

March 5. H. Collitz, Die neweste Sprachforschung 
und die Erklérung des indogermanischen Ablautes 
(K. Brugmann). Detailed polemic, with a good deal 
of personality.—Georg Ranscher, De scholiis Ho- 
mericis ad rem metricam pertinentibus (A. Ludwich). 
“A good idea, not quite satisfactorily worked out.’— 
Franz Miiller, Dispositionen zur den Reden bei Thukyd- 
ides (G. Behrendt). ‘ Well adapted for schools.’— 
J. Proschberger, Fiinf Oden des Horaz in moderner 
deutscher Uebertragung [Regensburg program] (W. 
Mewes). ‘Of more than average merit.’—B. Dahl, 
Zur Handschriften-kunde und Kritik des ciceronischen 
Cato Maior. II. Codices Parisini (H. Deiter) Descrip- 
tive notice. —P. Schwenke, Des Presbyter Hadoardus 
Cicero-excerplte nach E. Narduccis Abschrift des Cod. 
Vat. Reg. 1762 (H. Deiter). ‘Important for the 
text-criticism of Cicero.’—E. Kurtz, Tierbeobachtung 
und Tierlicbhaberet der alten Griechen (0. Keller). 
‘Slight and defective. —A. F. Pott, Allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft und Carl <Abcl’s <Aegyptische 
Sprachstudien = Einzelbeitriige zur allgemeinen 
und vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft (H. Ziemer). 
Descriptive notice of Pott’s examination of Abel’s 
theories. 





Rivista di Filologica e @ Istruzione Classica (ed. 
Comparetti, Miiller, and Flechia, Turin), Anno XV. 
Fase. 1 and 2. 1886 contains (1) Remigius Sabbadini, 
Quae libris 111 et VIL Aeneidos cum wniverso poemate 
ratio intercedat, showing, among other things, by a 
minute analysis of the inconsistencies of the Aeneid, 
that Book VII. was composed after Books VIII.—XI., 


and that Book IIJ. was composed after Books I. II., 
IV.-VII. (2) G. Bertolotto, 74. Codice Modenese 
di Luciano, an account of this MS., which contains 
twenty-six works, and is assigned to the tenth or 
eleventh century. A full collation of the δίκη φωνη- 
évrwy and other notes are added. (3) Luigi Val- 
maggi, Notizia di un Codice Eporediese delle Eti- 
mologie di Isidoro, an account, with partial collation, 
of the MS. of the Oriyines in the Capitol of Ivrea. 
Fase. 3-6 contain (1) E. Pais, Straboniana, an article 
of 150 pages, dealing chiefly with Strabo’s obligations 
to earlier writers for the description of countries 
which he had not visited. (2) F. Ramorino, Notizia 
di aleuni manoseritti Italiani del Cato Major e del 
Laelius, with a collation of three Laurentian MSS. 
(I. 45, XLV. 2, and LXVI. 32) of the Cato Major, 
Reviews of various school editions are also included. 


B. Stade’s Zeitschrift 7. d. Alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft. Giessen. Heft I. 1887. F. Baethgen (pp. 
1-60) concludes his investigation of seventeen Psalms 
(see Ztschr. f. ἃ. Alt. Wiss. 1886. pp. 261-288) 
which Theodore of Mopsuestia in his commentary 
seems to have treated as Maccabean, representing 
David as having composed them ἐκ προσώπου τῶν 
Μακκαβαίων. Baethgen gives copious extracts from 
Theodore’s commentary, which he reproduces from 
Corderius’ Catena (Antwerp. 1643-1646). He thus 
brings into notice many passages of Theodore’s 
commentary, which do not appear in Migne’s 
edition (Tom. 66, Series Graeca), He quotes at 
length (pp. 7-10) a very valuable passage, where 
Theodore compares the versions of Symmachus and 
the LXX and criticises their style of translation. 
In another place (p. 40) Baethgen shows that the 
Greek text of Theodore’s commentary upon Ps. lxix. 
22 differs considerably from the Latin text given in 
Migne’s edition. As the Greek version does not 
adopt the view that the primary application of 
the passage was to New Testament events, the 
variation in the Latin seems to denote an 
attempt to improve upon Theodore’s sentiments 
in an orthodox direction. The historical refer- 
ences to Maccabean times show thorough acquain- 
tanee with the books of Maccabees. Theodore’s 
comments are based upon the LXX version. —S. 
Reckendorf (pp. 61-90) contributes an article upon 
the value of the Ethiopic version for the reconstruc- 
tion of the text of the LXX. He gives examples of 
the variations found in the Ethiopic version in the 
course of a brief collation of Genesis, and concludes 
that those variations are not to be accounted for by 
the carelessness of scribes, but by the character of the 
text employed by the translators. He will not com- 
mit himself upon the question whether the Ethiopic 
does not show traces of the influence of an Arabic or 
a Coptic translation upon which it was based. He 
calls attention to the marked agreement in certain 
passages of the Ethiopic with MS. 129 of the LXX. 
—The number concludes with a brief notice of 
E. Vischer’s theory of a Hebrew original fer the 
Apocalypse. Accepting Vischer’s conclusions the 
writer gives a full list of the words, phrases, and 
passages, which he thinks an analysis of the book 
shows to have been interpolated by the Greek 
translator into his rendering from the Hebrew. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, xxi. 2. March 1887. Dr. 
H. P. Berlage criticises Verisimilia C iv. ὃ 8 (‘ quaestio 
de mulieribus’ in 1 Cor. xi. 1-16). The results, he 
thinks, are obtained by violence done to the text, 
and the authors cannot escape the charge of pre- 
cipitation. —J. H. A. Michelsen continues his “ critical 
investigation of the original text of the Epistle to 
the Romans’; in the present article, following in the 
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steps of C. H. Weisse, he endeavours to free the text 
of the Epistle from interpolations, amounting to a 
very considerable portion of the whole ; some of these 
are ‘inappropriate quotations from the O. T.’ [e.g. 
III. 13-18], others additions of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter [¢.g. V. 1-11]. He distinguishes five recensions 
of the Epistle, and supposes the connexion with the 
Romans to have been introduced in the second.— 
Dr. J. A. Bruins defends his interpretation of Augus- 
tine Brey, Coll. IIL. 13 15 dimisisse autem in basilica 
novorwm quaccungue reproba scripta haercticorum 
against Heer van Gilse; (a) dimisisse means ‘left 
behind’ ; (4) bas. novorwm are to be taken together ; 
for the latter should be read Novarwm, perhaps an 
abbreviation for Novatianoruir. Reviews : La religion 
ἃ Rome sous les Sévéeres par Jean Réville by C. P. 
Tiele (a masterpiece in its way ; but the author should 
have avoided such words as ‘ Pagans,’ and might 
have traced more clearly the earlier manifestations 
of the religious phenomena which mark the age of 
the Severi) ; Priscillian, ein neugefundener Lat. 
Schriftsteller des 4 Jahrhunderts. Vortrag von Dr. 
Georg Schepps by Dr. M. A. N. Rovers (‘In the tracts 
published the supposed Priscillianus expresses the 


greatest aversion to all heresies, especially Mani- 
cheism ; whereas the real Pr. was represented by his 
contemporaries as the great heretic and follower of 
the Manichees’) . 





CoRRIGENDA.—p. 92, col. 1, for δέατοι read déarat. 
col. 2, for ‘in the middle of the refrain’ read ‘by 
the retrain.’ 

Ρ. 105, col. 1, for ‘Sanskrit -manda, corresponding 
generally to -μενο, is always oxytone’ read ‘ Sanskrit 
-mana was probably at first oxytone, as in sasrmana ; 
though these participles have regularly taken the 
accent of the present stem, as yajamana: but this 
accentuation is almost certainly un-original.’ 

p. 114, heading, for νικήφορος read νικηφόρος. 
1. 16, for οὐκ ἂν ἀσχολοίη read ob πόνους ἐάσει. 

p. 121, col. 2, 1. 14, for ‘and fraglare = flagrare 
kept its form and sense till the African Latin, ap- 
peared, when it became fraglare’ read ‘are discussed. 
10 avoid the repetition of 7, fragrare got changed in 
vulgar speech either into flagrare or fraglare ; aud 
the confusion was increased when the latter form 
came to be used also in the sense of ‘ burn,’ as in 
Fronto and other Africaus.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Aldred (P. F.) Grammatical Notes on the Plutus of 
Aristophanes, together with an Introduction and a 
Selection of Hard Passages. 12mo. 18 pp. Cam- 
bridge. Hall. 2s. 

Antoninus. Meditations. Translated from the Greek 
by Jeremy Collier, revised with Introduction and 
Notes by A. Zimmern. Post 8vo. 236 pp. London. 
W. Scott. 1s. 

Avianus. The fables of Avianus, edited with Prole- 
gomena, Critical Apparatus, Commentary, [Ex- 
cursus, and Index, by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. xli, 161 pp. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 18s. 6d. 

Cyril (St.) Five lectures on the mysteries and other 
sacramental treatises edited with Translations by 
the Rev. H. de Romestin. 16mo. vi. 137 pp. 
Oxford. Parker. 3s. 

Herodotus. Book VIII. 1-190. With Introduction 
and Notes by E. S. Shuckburgh. 12mo. 190 pp. 
Cambridge. Pitt Press. 3s. 6d. 

Jerram (C. 8.) Anglice Reddenda ; or, Extracts for 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Azt. Zur Topographie von Rhegion und Messana. 
4to, (36 pp.) Grimma, Gensel. 1 Mk. 

Barthold (Th.) Krit.-exegetische Untersuchungen zu 
des Kuripides Medea und Hippolytos. 4to. 42 pp. 
Hamburg. 2 Mk. 50. 

Breidt (H.) De Aurelio Prudentio Clemente Horatii 
imitatore. 8vo. 52 pp. Heidelberg. Winter. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Buchwald (¥.) Quaestiones Silianae, 8vo. (32 pp.). 
Leipzig, Fock. 80 Vf. 

Biidinger (M.) Zeit und Schicksal bei Rémern und 
Westarier. 8vo, 32 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 60 Pf. 
Busche (C.) Observationes criticae in Euripidis 

Troades. 8vo. 48 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 75 Pf. 

Cicero. Rede fiir T. Annius Milo. Fiir ἃ. Schulge- 
brauch erklart von ἢ, Bouterwek. 8vo. A. Kom- 
mentar unter dem Text. III. 90 pp. B. Text und 
Kommentar getrennt. III. 41. 48 pp. Gotha. 
Perthes. Each 1 Mk. 20. 

Dell’ oratore libri tre. Testo riveduto ed anno- 
tato da A. Cima, Lib. II. 8vo. xx. 156 pp. Turin. 
Loescher. 2]. 50 c. 

Corpus juris civilis nella sua miglior lezione secondo 





Unseen Translation for the use of Middle and Higher 
Forms. Second Series. 12mo. 210 pp. London. 
Frowde. 3s. 

Ovid. Epistolaruam ex Ponto liber primus. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. H. Keene. Post 8vo. 
96 pp. London. Bell and Sons. 3s. 

Plautus. Captivi. With Introduction and Notes by 
W.M. Lindsay. 12mo. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Sappho. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation by H. J. Wharton, 2nd edition. 
12mo. 222 pp. London. Stott. 7s. 6d. 

Smith (A.) Through Cyprus. 8vo, ix. 351 pp. Map 
and cuts. London. Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 

Sophocles. Antigone. The text closely rendered 
and illustrated with short notes preceded by an 
Introduction and Analysis by R. Broughton. 
Post 8vo. 120 pp. Oxford. Shrimpron. 85. 6d. 

Turner (B. D.) An elementary syntax of the Latin 
cases. 16mo. 19 pp. London. Rivingtons. 1s. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


gli studi ἮΣ recenti con richiami alle diverse sue 
parte e alle dispositioni del codice civile italiano e 
delle varie legislazioni moderne. 8vo. Fasc. 22-31, 
pp. 989-1542. Rome. Perino, Each part 50 ce. 

Demosthenes. L’orazione per la corona, commentata 
da D. Bassi. 8vo. lxx. 258 pp. Turin. Loescher. 
4 lire. 

Dilthey (C.) De epigrammatum graecorum syllogis 
uibusdam minoribus commentatio. 4to, Gottingen. 
ietrich. 80 Pf. 

Dissertationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. I. 

8vo. 348 pp. Prague. Tempsky. 7 Mk. 

Engelmann (Th.) De custodiae praestatione nach 
romischen Recht. 8vo. Nordlingen. Beck. 8 Mk. 

Gallien (K.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 8vo. iv. 
100 pp. Berlin. Simion. 1 Mk. 

Gasquy (A.) de Fabio Planciade Fulgentio, Virgilii 
interprete. (extr. Berl. Studien.) 8vo. 44 pp. Berlin, 
Calvary and Co. 1 Mk. 60, 

Glick (¥.) Commentario alle Pandette tradoto 
arrichito di copiose note ; direttori professori F. 
Serafini e P. Cogliolo. Disp. Il-XXJII. Libri 
1.-111. trad. da C. Ferrini, Libro LV. trad. da L. 
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Landucci. 8vo. pp. 81-768, 1-48, 1-96, 1-192. 
Milan, Vallardi. Each part 1 lira. 

Gomperz (Th.) Zu Heraklit’s Lehre und den Ueber- 
resten seines Werkes (ἐγ, Sitzungsb. d. K. K. 
Akad. ἃ. Wiss.) 8vo. 61 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 1 Mk. 

Hauler (E.) Neue Bruchstiicke zu Sallusts Historien 
(extr. Sitzungsh. ἃ. K. K. Akad. ἃ. Wiss.) ὅνο. 
66 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 1 Mk. 

Herodoti historiarum liber V. et VI. Scholarum in 
usum rec. A. Holder. 8vo. vii. 48, vil. 47 pp. 
Prague. Tempsky. Each 40 Pf. 

Herwerden (H. van.) Lucubrationes Sophocleae. 8vo. 
Utrecht. Beijero. 1 fl. 

Hess (G.) Curae Annaeanae. 
Altona. 80 Pf. 

Homeri. Iliadis carmina ed. A. Rzach. Pars II. : 
XIIJ.-XXIIIJ.12mo0.375pp. Prague. Tempsky.1 Mk. 

— llias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. G. Stier. 
IV.-VI. 8vo. 119. 230 pp. Gotha. Perthes. 3 Mk. 

L'Odyssée. Texte grec revu et corrigé d’apiés 
les diorthoses alexandrines, accompagné d’un com- 
mentaire critique et explicatif et suivi de la Batra- 
chomyomachie, des hymnes homériques, ete., par 
A. Pierron. 2nd edition. Chants I.-XII. 8vo. 
542pp. Paris. Hachette. 9 fr. 

— Odyssea, scholarum in usnm ed. P. Cauer. Pars 
11. Rhaps. XII].-XXIV. 12mo. 228 pp. Prague. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 

Iilmann (P.) De Tibulli codicis Ambrosiani auctori- 
tate. 8vo. 85 pp. Halle. (1886.) 1 Mk. 50. 

Joel (K.) Zur Erkenntnis der geistigen Entwickelung 
und der schriftstellerischen Motive Platos. 8vo. 90 
pp. Berlin. Heyfelder. 

Kaiser (R.) de inscriptionum graecarum interpunc- 
tione. 8vo. 38 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 1 Mk. 

Koch (J.) Quaestionum de proverbiis apud Aeschylum, 
Sophoclem, Euripidem caput I. 8vo. 92 pp. Konigs- 
berg. 1 Mk. 50. 

Kruse (H.) Uber Interpolationen in Xenophon’s 
Hellenika. 4to. 30 pp. Kiel. 2 Mk. 

Landucci (1..) Storia del diritto romano dalle origini 
fino al Giustiniano ; corso scolastico. Fase. I1.-VI. 
Svo. pp. 65-384. Padova. Sachetti. 5 lire. 

Longinus. Διονυσίου ἢ Λογγίνου περὶ ὑγιοῦς. De 
sublimitate libellus in usum scholarum ed. O, Jahn, 
iterum ed. J. Vahlen. 8vo. xii. 80 pp. Bonn. Mar- 
cus. 2 Mk. 40 

Incius. Line. Traduction de P.-L. Courier. 32mo. 
xxiv. 132 pp. 4 vignettes. 12 full-page plates. 
Paris. Quantin. 10 fr. 

Lysias. Ausgewahlte Reden. Fiir ἃ. Schulgebranch 
erklart von W. Kocks. 8vo. V. 105. 199 pp. Gotha 
Perthes. 3 Mk. 

Mazegger (B.) Romerfunde in Obermais bei Meran 
und die alte Maja Veste. 8vo. 31 pp. Meran. Potzel- 
berger. 80 Pf. 


Pars I. 4to. 26 pp. 
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Mehler (G.) Beitriige zur Bildung des griechischen 
Verbums. I. Verba contracta mit langen Theme- 
vocal. II. Flexion des activen Plusquamperfects. 
8vo. 90 pp. Dorpat.1 Mk. 50. 

Meyer (A.) de compositione theogoniae Hesiodeae. 
8vo. 102 pp. Berlin. Mayer and Miiller. 2 Mk. 

Platonis opera quae feruntur omnia ed. Schanz. 
Vol. III. fase. 1. Sophista. 8vo. ix. 92 pp. Leipzig. 
B. Tauchnitz. 2 Mk. 

Flutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinorum libellus in- 
editus, ree. et praefatus est C. Crusius. 4to. 34 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae liber X. Ed. F. 
Meister. 12mo. xiii. 40 pp. Prague. Tempsky. 25 pf. 

liber VII.-XII. 12mo. ii. 363 pp. Prague. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 50. 

Roby (J.) Introduzione allo studio del digesto Gins- 
tinianeo. Traduzione di G. Pacchioni con prefazione 
di P. Cogliolo. 8vo. xxiv. 295 pp. Florence. Cam- 
melli. 5 lire. 

Rochrig (A.) De P. Nigidio Figulo capita II. 8vo. 
viii. 42 pp. Coburg. Riemann. 1 Mk. 50. 

Saarman (Th.) De Oenomao Gadareno. 8vo. 31 pp. 
Leipzig. 1 Mk. 

Schwartz (E.) Scholia in Euripidem, collegit, recen- 
suit, edidit E. Schwartz. Vol. I. Scholia in Heen- 
bam, Orestem, Phoenissas. 8vo. xvi. 415 pp. Berlin. 
G. Reimer. 9 Mk. 

Schweter (F. M.) Bemerkungen zu Strabo. 4to. 17 pp. 
Leipzig. Hinrichs. 1 Mk. 

Streit (W.) Zur Geschichte des 2. punischen Krieges 
in Italien nach der Schlacht von Cannae. (extr. 
Berl. Studien). 8vo. 57 pp. Berlin. Calvary and 
Co. 2 Mk. 

Taciti opera quae supersunt. Rec. J. Miiller. Vol. 11. 
Historiae et opera minora. 12mo. 360 pp. Prague. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 50. 

Théocrite. Les Idylles, traduites envers par Ph. le 
Due. 8vo. 139 pp. Bourg. Martin-Bottier. 3 fr. 

Vanni (A.) La universalita del diritto romano e le 
sue cause. 8vo. 62 yp. Urbino. 

Vergilt carmina selecta, scholarum in usum ed. E. 
Eichler, 12mo. xxx. 200 pp. 2 plates. Prague. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 

—— Aeneide. Textausgabe f. ἃ. Schulgebrauch 
mit. e. Aufsatz iiber d. Dichter, Inhaltsangaben, 
und Verzeichnis, der Eigennamen. 8vo. xxiv. 282 
pp. Paderborn. Schéningh. 1 Mk. 50. 

Wrobel (V.) Aristotelis de perturbationibus animi 





doctrina. ὅνο. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 1. 20. 
Xenophon. Memorabilien. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 


erklart von Εἰ. Weissenborn. 111. IV. 8vo. 11]. 
93-181 pp. Gotha. Perthes. 2 Mk. 40. 

Zimmermann (E.) De epistulari temporum usu 
Ciceroniano Quaestiones Grammaticales. II. 4to. 
31 pp. Rostenburg 1 Mk. 
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UNIVERSITY ScHOLARSHIPS : Mathematical Senior 
Sch., Herschel Astron. Prize, C. E. Haselfoot, New 
(Winchester) ; Accessit, C. H. Thompson, Queens 
(Hoddesdon) ; Junior Sch., A. L. Dixon, Worcester 
(Kingswood) ; Evh., J. 8S. Tucker, Balliol (Bristol) ; 
Accesserunt, R. C. Fowler, New (Winchester), J. L. 5. 
Hatton, Hertford (Ashby) ; Radeliffe (Medical) Fellow- 
ship, W. Overend, Balliol (Royal School of Mines). 

University Prizes: Latin Verse, R. R. Marett, 
Balliol (Jersey); Greck Verse, Ἐς W. Hall, Trinity 
(S. Paul’s); Ace, G. I. Simey, Balliol (Rugby) ; 


G. C. Richards, Balliol (Rugby) ; Greek Prose, G. G. A. 
Murray, S. John’s (Merchant Taylors’) ; Ace., S. A. 
Alexander, Trinity (S. Paul’s) ; English Verse, S. A. 
Alexander, Trinity (S. Paul's) ; English Essay, H. W. 
Horwill, Wadham (Shebbear) ; Ellerton Essay, E. E. 
Kellett, Wadham (Kingswood); Poem on Sacred 
Subject, W. H. Savile, Keble (Haileybury) ; Green 
Moral Philosophy Priz, S. Alexander, Fellow of 
Lincoln (Melbourne) ; Greek Testament (jun.), W. 
Marsh, Exeter (Durham University); Prox. Ace., 
S. A. Alexander, Trinity (S. Paul’s); Septuagint 
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(sen.), H. J. Cohen, Jesus (Univ. Coll. London) ; 
Prox. Ace., U. 1). 8S. Sweetapple, Queen’s ; Septuagint 
(jun.), C. W. Dickinson, Non-Coll. ; Prox, <Acc., 
kt. W. Baker, Magdalen, ἢ. G. Plumptre, Exeter 
(Winchester) ; Lothian Essay, O. M. Edwards, 
Balliol (Aberystwith and Glasgow) ; Ace., J. C. 
3ailey, New (Haileybury), W. Waite, Balliol. 
CLASSICAL MODERATIONS.—Class 1: S. A. Alex- 
ander, Trin. (S. Paul’s), E. N. Bennett, Hertf. 
(Durham), G. ‘I’. Birch, Line. (Wrexham), W. C. 
sosanquet, New (Eton), E. G. Bowring, Hertf. 
(Jersey), H. Bull, Univ. (Chr. Hosp.), W. Busby, 
New (Winchester) ; E. Καὶ. Chambers, C. C. C. (Marl- 
boro), F. D. P. Chaplin, Univ. (Harrow), F. H. 
Coller, Ch. Ch. (Westminster), A. C. M. Croome, 
Magd. (Wellington), A. A. David, Qu. (Exeter), J. N. 
Farquhar, Ch. Ch. (Aberdeen), R. H. Ferard, Ex. 
(Eton), C. M. Gillespie, Trin. (Edinburgh), W. J. 
Goodrich, Ball. (Charterhouse), H. L. Goudge, Univ. 
(Blackheath), W. A. Gray, Ball. (Aberdeen), H. S. Q. 
Henriques, Worc. (Manchester), A. E. Hillard, Ch. 
Ch. (Kingswood and Univ. Coll. London), R. Johnson, 
Jes. (Warwick), H. P. Lowe, Ch. Ch. (Westminster), 
J. A. MacKay, Ch. Ch. (Glasgow), C. E. Montague, 


Ball. (City of London), W. J. Morrell, Ball. (Tiver- - 


ton), ὦ, W. M. Oldridge-de-la-Hey, Univ. (Man- 
chester), H. W. Orange, New (Winchester), A. B. 
Poynton, Ball. (Marlboro), G. C. Richards, Ball. 
(Rugby), F. S. Rossiter, Wadh. (Uppingham), G. I. 
Simey, Ball. (Rugby), D. A. Slater, Magd. (Broms- 
grove), J. F. R. Stainer, Magd. (Winchester), EB. 
Titchener, Bras. (Malvern), R. Β. Tollinton, Ball. 
(Leamington), B. G. Ussher, New (Marlboro), A. K. 
Watson, Ball. (Harrow), H. W. Wilson, Trin. (Dur- 
ham), W. B. Wood, Wore. (Rugby), W. J. Wood- 
house, Qu. (Sedbergh). 

Class 2: H. 'T. G. Alington, Magd., E. Anwyl, 
Or., J. R. Atkin, Magd., A. L. Aubin, Jes., J. M. 
Bastard, S. Joh., H. G. Belcher, Ex., E. J. Bidwell, 
Wadh., Τὶ G. R. Blunt, Ch. Ch., T. P. Broadbent, 
Or., P. Broke, Mer., H. C. Burnett, Bras., H. W. 
Carlton, Lince., H. L. M. Cary, Or., R. B. Clark, 
8. Joh., H. B. Clarke, Wadh., J. R. Cooke, Wadh., 
EK. W. Cornwall, Keb., F. J. K. Cross, New, W. M. 
Crowdy, Bras., A. H. Crowther, Jes., H. C. Cure, 
Hertf., C. S. Currie, Bras., G. R. Dale, Univ., 
W. G. de Burgh, Mer., E. W. M. de Jersey, New, 
A. Dews, Ball., G. Ἐν, Dugard, Jes., A. G. Essery, 
8. Joh., H. J. Essex, Jes., G. L. Evans, C. CG. G., 
A. G. Every, Pemb., H. F. Fisher, Trin., F. Fletcher, 
Ball., K. B. D. Forbes, 8. Joh., H. A. Francis, Keb., 
H. C. Garden, Bras., ΝΥ, G. Griffiths, Jes., R. Ὁ. 
Grindley, Trin., R. C. Guy, Hertf., H. E. Ὁ. Ham- 
mond, C, C. C., Ἐν C. Harpur, New, L. W. Harry, 
Bras., E. J. Harvey, C. OC. C., E. Hill, Pemb., J. W. 
Hills, Ball., Ὁ, J. Hussey-Freke, Magd., J. C. 
Inglis, New, J. A. Johnston, Ball., F. H. Johnstone, 
Wadh., E. W. Jones, Bras., H. Kempson, Ch. Ch., 
I. Kent, New, G. Landon, Line., J. M. Latham, 
C, C. C., 8. W. Lovell, Linc., E. W. Lummis, 
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Wore., W. G. Max-Miiller. Univ., E. G. Mayo 
Trin.; P. Be Mellish Cages 3. Mall: Trin: Ave 
Moore, Qu., E. W. Moore, Ch. Ch., G. F. I. Mortimer, 
Ball., C. Ρ. F. O'Dwyer, Pemb., A. A. Ogle, Keb., 
S. C. Parmiter, Or., W. R. W. Peel, Ball., E. H. 
Polehampton, Qu., H. T. Powell, Magd., J. M. 
Quicke, Hertf., L. Ragg, Ch. Ch., H. W. Rhodes, 
Wore., G. Richardson, 8. Joh., J. G. Robinson, 
C. C. C., R. Robinson, Bras., E. St. Leger, New, 
J. Sankey, Jes., W. H. G. Southcomb, Ex., T. G. 
Spyers,;Magd., W. Ster.y, Mer., W. G. Stone, Ball.; 
S. Swire, Ex., W. E. Teschemaker, Mer., W. R. 
Thomas, Qu., W. E. Thomson, Or., J. G. Thornton, 
Keb., C. W. Tweedy, Qu., A. Wade, All Soul’s, 
F. W. Waldock, Hertf., W. T. H. Walsh, S. Joh., 
H. Ward, C. C. C., L. H. White, C. C. C. 

Merron Cl. Postm.: V. L. Johnstone, Wellington, 
A. W. G. Aitken, Bedford; Cl. Exh.: D. MacK. 
Lamont, Aberdeen ; New Nat. Sci. Exh. : A. Stewart, 
Eton; Lincotn Cl. Sch.: W. P. H. Strange, S. 
Paul’s, R. B. Maurice, Marlboro, A. H. Tollit, Magd. 
Coll. School, E. J. W. Houghton, Swansea ; Cl. χίλι. : 
H. C. Lipsett, Chr. Hosp., C. A. Pease, Clifton, 
W. A. Fox, Clifton; Cu. Cu. Official Student : 
W. Hobhouse (Hertf.), Eton ; Jesus Cl. Sch. : R. C. 
Brown, Clergy Orphan Sch., H. E. A. Cotton, Sher- 
borne, A. C. Stephens, Rugby, E. G. Wilkinson, 
Kingswood, T. E. Evans, Cowbridge, A. Rogers, 
Swansea; Hvh.: A. F. Pollard, Felstead, J. R. 
Smart, Vica, Truro, C. E. Ind, Brecon, J. A. Thomas 
(Jes. Coll.), G. 58. Davies, Rossall, A. C. Evans, 
3recon, J. E. Jones, Llandovery, J. H. Pugh, Brecon, 
T. S. Roberts, Llanrwst; Pemproke Cl. Seh. : 
C. Field, J. E. Sugars, Manchester, Τὶ I. Williams, 
Jersey ; Lvh.: C. S. Boyle, Guernsey; ΚΕΈΒΙ ΟἿ. 
Sch.: T. S. Peppin, Bath Coll., E. G. 5. North, 
Blackheath ; Cl. Exvh.: R. A. Cholmeley (Keb.), 
Highgate, ἢ Τὶ Jourdain, Haileybury ; C. G. Spencer, 
Marlboro ; Hist. Sch. : W. M. Childs, Portsmouth ; 
Hist. Exh. : W. A. G. Etheridge (Keb.), Magd. Coll. 
Sch., H. Jordan, Cheltenham. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Merton : Two Classical Fellowships, value £200 pet 
annum, tenable for 7 years, next October. Date of 
examination not yet fixed. 


Brasenose ; Tuesday, June 28, and following days. 
Hulme Exhibition in Modern History, £80 for 4 
years. Candidates to be under 20 on July 7, to need 
assistance, and to apply by letter to the Principal 
not later than June 1. 

Trinity and Wadham Scholarships : Examination 
begins Thursday, November 24, at 9.30 a.m. Four 
Scholarships at each college, value £80, and (possibly) 
Exhibitions at either college for deserving candidates. 
Optional papers will be set in Mathematics, French 
and German. Candidates to be under 19 on the day 
of election, and to call on the President or,Warden at 
5 p.M. on November 28, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Univeusiry Scno.arsnips. — Bell (Classical) : 
FE. Abbott, Caius (S. Paul's), H. W. Auden, Christ's 
(Shrewsbury), FE. E. Sikes, S. John’s (Aldenham), 
H. B. Walters, King’s (Eton) ; Abbott (Math.): G. F, 
Emery, Trinity (Ely), W. Hall, King's (Rossall) ; 
Barnes (Math.): G. Τὶ Walker, Trinity (8. Panl's) ; 
Lightfoot (History): R. C. Wilton, 8S. Catherine's. 

University Prizes —Reading Prizes; L. G. B. J. 
Ford, King's (Repton), H. E. Sherlock, Selwyn 
(Lancing) ; Hulsean Essay ('86): J, C. Nicbl, Trin. 
Hall (Birmingham). 

CoLLEGE Scno.arsuirs, —Clare ; (Math, Sch.)J. G. 
Greenhalgh, Manchester, H. G. A. Leveson, Wren 
and Gurney, P. Boyd, Uppingham ; (Cl. Sch.) G, A. 


Purton, Shrewsbury, F. de W. Lushington, Sutton 
Valence ; (Nat. Sci. Sch.) E. 8S. Hayward, Weymouth, 
A. E. Lee, Merchant Taylors’ ; 7'rinity Hall: (Math, 
Sch.) G. P. Turnbull, Isle of Man ; (Cl. Sch.) H. 
Sutthery, Oundle, D. Black, Ely, F. Ayers, Perse 
School, H. C. Harvey, Clifton, H. A, Nicolas, Ton- 
bridge ; 8. Catherine's: (Sch.) W. E. Orrey, Isle of 
Man, E. P. Schjott, Cranbrook, H. Sutthery, Oundle, 
H. K. Gracey, City of London, M. G. V. Cole, 
Brentwood, E. D. Lawson, Dedham, J. Mackintosh, 
Newcastle (Staff.) ; Magdalene: (Cl. Sch.) W. F. 
Baldock, Ipswich ; (Milner Sch.) — Robinson, 
Heversham. 
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FRAGMENTA HERCULANENSIA. 


Tragmenta Herculanensia: A descriptive 
catalogue of the Oxford copies of the Her- 
culanean rolls, together with the texts of 
several papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Water Scorr, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1885. 
21s, 


THe author of this volume was called away 
from England in the winter of 1884-5 to 
succeed Dr. Badham in the chair of Classics 
at Sydney, Australia, leaving behind him a 
brilliant reputation in Oxford for so young 
a man. The work before us he left just 
ready for the press ; nor has it lost anything 
from the absence of the author. The print- 
ing is worthy of the Clarendon, and Mr. 
Wallace M. Lindsay appears to have cor- 
rected the proof-sheets with scrupulous care. 

Most English scholars are aware of the 
laborious volumes of papyri which have 
slowly proceeded from the Naples press, or 
have read with interest the contributions to 
this study made by Professor Comparetti of 
Florence, or by Professor Gomperz of Vienna, 
of whom the latter may be said to have 
made this province especially his own. It 
will, however, be a surprise to many readers 
to learn that the first work done for the 
study of the Herculanean rolls was done by 
an English scholar, assisted by English 
patrons ; and that the earliest attempt to 
estimate their value is to be found in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews of 1810. 
It may surprise them yet more to read that 
George IV. (when Prince of Wales) and 
afterwards Sir Humphry Davy were among 
the principal Englishmen who interested 
themselves in the matter ; it will surprise 
them most of all to find that, although only 
eight original rolls are now in England and 
the rest at Naples, and although nowhere ex- 
cept at Naples, in the Officina dei Papiri, is 
there any one with the skill to unroll these 
charred relics, yet the best copies of the 
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papyrus-texts in existence in the 
Bodleian. 

These copies were made at Naples in 
1802-1806 by the Rey. John Hayter, chap- 
lain to the Prince of Wales. His work 
was interrupted by the French invasion in 
1806 ; and in 1809 he returned to England, 
bringing with him all the lead-pencil fac- 
similes made by himself, besides eighteen 
made before his arrival.in Italy ; the whole 
collection was presented by the Prince to 
the University of Oxford, and deposited in 
the Bodleian in 1810. Since that time the 
Italian scholars have gone on unrolling and 
deciphering fresh papyri, and making in- 
dependent copies of those already deciphered 
by Hayter. Small blame attaches to them 
if, in a task like this, their results have been 
given to the world by slow degrees: it is a 
more serious fault that the Naples texts are 
not distinguished by that accuracy which is 
the primary obligation of the specialist, 
seeing that his results have pretty much to 
be taken for granted by more general 
students. 

An effort was made by the University in 
1824 to publish the Bodleian facsimiles. In 
that year appeared Herculanensium Volu- 
minum, Pars I., and in 1825 a Pars 11., the 
two volumes merely containing lithographs 
of seven of the lead-pencil copies. The 
editor is not known; Pars 1. contains a 
brief preface and a meagre catalogue of the 
Bodleian copies. But no apparatus criticus, 
still less any commentary, accompanied the 
texts, and no attempt was made to restore 
readings, or discover even the sequence of 
pages. Since then the bulk of the collection 
lay in the Bodleian, entombed in an oblivion 
almost as complete as befell their originals 
at Herculaneum, until in 1863 they were 
examined by Professor Gomperz. Their 
value is due to the fact that many of the 
frail originals have suffered damage since 
Hayter and his assistants made their copies, 
so that the Naples texts are often less com- 
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plete. Of course in the case of the rolls 
that have been opened since 1806, we must 
start with the Naples edition, and verify it 
by collation with the originals, if still ex- 
isting. But the text of the remainder can 
only be settled by a comparison of these 
three data—the Bodleian copies, the Naples 
edition, and the original papyri. 

Perhaps the neglect which these documents 
have suffered at the hands of English 
scholars was a sort of reaction from the 
curiosity aroused by their first discovery. 
When it turned out that these papyri, un- 
rolled and read at so heavy a cost of time 
and money, contained chiefly fragments of 
second-rate Epicurean philosophy, it was 
perhaps pardonable if disappointment bred 
indifference. It must also be freely allowed 
that the Herculanean rolls cannot compare 


in interest with the papyri from Faytim of © 


a not much later date, which are uninjured 
by fire, and, although mere fragments, are 
fragments from the priceless stores of Alex- 
andrian learning. . Nevertheless, it is no 
small privilege to be admitted into the library 
of Philodemus, the contemporary of Cicero 
(In Pis, 28-9, De Fin. ii. 35), to which all 
the Herculanean rolls apparently belonged. 
They are among the earliest Greek MSS. 
in existence, and of high interest on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. And uninviting as the 
scholastie subtleties of Epicurean theology 
may seem, the students of the De Natura 
Deorum, bk. i., have been very grateful for 
the help contributed from this source to the 
interpretation of some of the most obscure 
passages in Cicero (see Mr. J. B. Mayor, 
De N. D., vol. i., pp. xlii. foll.). The bio- 
graphical rolls, including letters of Epicurus 
and his friends—and indeed any consider- 
able fragments of Epicurus’ own works— 
cannot fail to add to our knowledge. It 
may also be hoped that in the yet unopened 
rolls, or in the unpublished texts of those 
already opened, or again in some of the 
treatises of Philodemus and others on the 
subject of poetry and rhetoric, there may 
yet be gleaned some precious fragments of 
lost Greek literature. 

The scope and contents of Mr. Scott’s 
work will be best set forth in his own words : 
—‘In the present volume are contained; I, 
A catalogue of the Oxford facsimiles of the 
Herculanean rolls, showing what has hitherto 
been done, and what still remains to be done, 
towards utilising the materials contained in 


? Our readers are doubtless familiar with the in- 
teresting lecture of Dr. Hartel, ‘Ueber die Griechi- 
schen Papyri Erzherzog Rainer’ (Wien, 1886). 
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the collection. The catalogue consists of 
two parts. In the first part, all the Oxford 
facsimiles are given in the order in which 
they occur in the seven bound volumes of 
the Oxford collection. . . . In the second 
part, certain papyri, known to form parts of 
the same work, or clearly connected by the 
similarity of their contents, are grouped 
together. Those of the Oxford facsimiles 
included in this group are given in both 
parts, with a reference from the first part 
to the second.’ The sequence of the Oxford 
copies has been so utterly disarranged, that 
the work here done by Mr. Scott will save 
future students a vast amount of trouble. 
He has brought Hayter’s copies into relation 
with the Naples texts, citing in each case 
the literature which has gathered round each 
papyrus. None but those who have gone 
over the same ground are qualified to judge 
with authority of this part of the work ; 
but one may be permitted to admire the 
ingenious and painstaking labour which is 
evinced on every page. This catalogue will 
be an indispensable handbook for all scholars 
who shall attempt the study of the Hercu- 
lanean papyri. 

The restoration of a tolerably complete 
and certain text is rendered in many cases 
possible by several important circumstances, 
Sometimes the charred rolls have been acci- 
dentally broken into two halves, which have 
been unrolled independently of each other ; 
so that pages which at first were thought to 
be mutilated can be completed as soon as 
scholars (led by external as well as internal 
evidence) have brought the two portions 
together again. Something has been already 
said of the value of the Oxford copies as 
supplementing and often correcting the 
Italian texts. But more important help is 
due to the fact that Philodemus appears to 
have accumulated in his capsae duplicate 
copies of his own works ; so that repeatedly 
it is found that two different rolls have 
identical contents, and mutually complete 
their readings. Moreover, the method of 
composition adopted by these later philoso- 
phers (including assuredly Cicero himself), 
of incorporating whole passages of previous 
writers into their own treatises, is a further 
source of assistance. Such wholesale 
plagiarism is only second to the existence of 
duplicate MSS. as a help to the task of 
restoration.” Examples of all these methods 


2 It will be remembered how Jacob Bernays dis- 
engaged five important ‘excerpta’ from Theophrastus, 
Περὶ εὐσεβείας, which are incorporated by Porphyrius 
in his treatise De Abstinentia (Theophrastos’ Schrift 
tiber Fréimmigkcit, Berlin, 1886). 
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of restoration are given in Parts II. and ITI. 
of the volume. 

Professor Scott has printed ‘A restored 
text of two rolls (pap. 157-152 and 26), 
the Naples facsimiles of which have already 
been published, the first in the Collectio 
Prior, and the second in the Collectio Altera. 
The Oxford facsimiles have been reproduced 
to accompany the text... .’ Also, ‘the 
text of three of the best preserved rolls in 
the Oxford collection, not hitherto published 
in any form,—pap. 19-698, 1,013, and 862. 
. .. The texts here given are in all cases 
based on a collation of the Oxford facsimiles, 
the Naples (published or unpublished) fac- 
similes, and the originals’ (at Naples). One 
of the texts here given is entitled Φιλοδήμου 
περὶ θεῶν διαγωγῆς, the interpretation of 
which had already been attempted by 
Mr. Scott in the Journal of Philology, xii. 
p- 245. Another is Φιλοδήμου περὶ θεῶν a. 
A third is anonymous, but is conjectured to 
be by Philodemus, and is entitled provision- 
ally by the editor Περὶ αἰσθήσεως. 

An Appendix (Part IV.) gives to the 
world, for the first time, impressions of 
copper-plates of some of Hayter’s facsimiles, 
prepared before 1813 under Hayter’s own 
direction, for the publication then contem- 
plated by the University. ‘‘ These engraved 
plates were completely forgotten, and have 
only been rediscovered in the present year ”’ 
(p._5). 

Mr. Seott is careful to insist on the 
amount of work that yet remains to be done 
for the editing of the Herculanean texts. 
The first step to be taken is the publication 
of the Bodleian copies. ‘As a preparation 
for the restoration of the texts, it is essential 
that the more important of the Oxford fac- 
similes hitherto unpublished should be re- 
produced . . . and issued in a form generally 
accessible,” (p. 11). There are also in 
England, yet unopened, eight rolls (three 
at Oxford, one at Windsor, four in the 
British Museum). These precious relics 
should be placed in the skilful hands of the 
Naples operators and unrolled, and their 
contents given as early as possible to the 
world. One of the Bodleian rolls (a fourth) 
was in 1883 sent under Mr. Scott’s charge 
to Naples and was unrolled, but without 
result ; to his disappointment, it proved to 
be charred beyond recovery. When these 
several steps have been taken, it will next 
remain to revise the texts by a collation of 
the originals (when extant) with the Naples 
copies and (where possible) with the Oxford 
facsimiles. Then, and not till then, shall we 
have a final text of the fragments. At 


present the student of Greek philosophy or 
philology will do well to use great caution 
in employing the unrevised texts. How 
dangerous it is to take for granted the 
accuracy of the texts hitherto published, 
may be seen by two examples. <A ‘ geogra- 
phical fragment’ in Jonic Greek is published 
by Herscher at the end of the ‘Teubner’ 
text of Aelian. It purports to have been 
deciphered from a Herculanean papyrus by 
a German named Sickler in 1817. The 
fragment (useless in itself) was in all pro- 
bability forged by Sickler as a bait to deceive 
the English authorities, and on the strength 
of it he was actually employed to operate on 
the rolls then in England under the superin- 
tendence of a Parliamentary Committee. 
The only results of his performance were the 
utter destruction of seven rolls, and the 
expenditure of. £1,200 (p. 6, 7). Our other 
example shall be the title of Pap. 157-152 
given by the Naples editors as Φιλοδήμου 
περὶ τῆς τῶν θεῶν εὐστοχουμένης διαγωγῆς κατὰ 
Ζήνωνα, which is accepted as really from the 
MS. in Zeller’s History of Philosophy, and 
also by Mr. J. B. Mayor, in his edition of 
the De Natura Deorum. ‘Of this,’ says 
Mr. Scott (p. 95), “Φιλοδήμου περὶ is certainly, 
and διαγωγῆς probably, right: and there 
must have been some mention οἵ. the gods. 
The rest is due, like much else, to the 
imagination of the Naples editor.’ The 
fact is, it is too much to expect the text of 
documents like these (and the same thing 
has been found true of coins and marbles) 
to be constituted by a single effort. Whata 
long and distinguished succession of scholars 
has worked at the text of the Greek 
dramatists, and of the New Testament ! 
And yet even there the text is not yet con- 
vineingly settled. Much more is there need 
of caution and patience in dealing with 
documents so difficult to recover, so utterly 
disarranged, so often mutilated and obscure ; 
scholar after scholar must contribute his 
share of labour— 


ἄλλος παρ᾽ ἄλλου διαδοχαῖς πληρούμενοι. 


There will be room for only one or two 
remarks upon certain details. 

To the peculiarities tabulated on pp. 15, 
16, may be added the form εἶδαν (p. 251), 
well known to Greek Testament students ; 
again, παρασσκεύαζειν (p. 232) needs no cor- 
rection, being a genuine Greek form (see 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der  Attischen 
Inschriften, p. 39), such doubling of Σὲ being 
not uncommon. 

Some of the forms mentioned on pp. 15, 

ο 2 
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16, e.g. πώρρω and νωήσεων would not be 
likely to occur in inscriptions earlier than 
100 ap. But εἰ for c and vice versd is a 
common interchange from 100 B.c. onwards. 
The peculiar substitution of ga for ea in 
words like ἐπεμέληα, eboeBya, which became 
extremely common in Augustan times (circa 
B-C. 35-A.D. 50) all through Greece, and after- 
wards entirely ceased, has been often 
accounted for by the influence of the Latin 
6 (in Medea, &e.,) upon Greek orthography : 
see Meisterhans, p. 23. I have sought in 
vain for an instance of this kind in Mr. 
Scott’s papyri (ἄπηρον for ἄπειρον, p. 15, is not 
exactly typical). This may confirm the 
opinion that they belong to the age of 
Cicero rather than of Augustus. Forms 
like ἐγβάλλειν, ἐγλογῆς, ἂμ μή, pey yap are 
interesting survivals of older Greek spelling, 
such as meet us occasionally in the MSS. of 
the New Testament; but the more frequent 
avoidance of such assimilations, e.g. ἐνκατέλ- 
πεν, ἀνανκαῖος, ἔνγειον (= ἔγγιον), exemplifies 
a tendency which becomes increasingly 
noticeable in the last two centuries B.C. 
Mr. Gow, in the Journal of Philology (vii. 
1883, p. 278), has already called attention 
to the mixed employment in these papyri 
of the alphabetical ciphers and of the 
initial or ‘Attic’ numeral system. The 
stichometric marks are all but invariably 
given by means of ‘initial’ notation ; 
indeed, the only exception appears to be 
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that mentioned by Mr. Scott on p. 41, 
which is an odd combination of both systems 
(pap. 1414). On pp. 29, 30, Mr. Scott is 
surely right in reading (in what seems to be 
the conclusion of a lecture by Philodemus) 
καὶ τῆς καλῆς Μ(ἡλήτου μὴ ἀποστάντι διαπαντὸς 
Eipnvatw, and in translating ‘ Irenaeus, who 
has never abandoned fair Miletus.’ Why, 
however, he should conjecture the phrase 
‘to abandon fair Miletus’ to have been a 
proverb is not so clear. Why not suppose 
Irenaeus to be a philosophic friend of the 
lecturer, whose home was at Miletus and 
who had declined a pressing invitation to 
Italy? The name Eipjvaios and its cognates 
occur often in that neighbourhood ; e.g. C.L.G@. 
2885 (Miletus), Eipyvias, LeBas- Waddington, 
Asie 1568 bis (Miletus); Eipyvias (or Eipyvios?) 
in the Milesian award about Messene (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 240); Eipyyos (sie) in the 
Hellenic Journal, 1886, p. 144 (Samos) ; and 
the Christian Father Irenaeus is another 
instance connecting the name (though not 
uncommon elsewhere, 6.5. at Athens) with 
Jonia. Mr. Scott has very properly adopted 
Professor Gomperz’s system of brackets and 
other signs to indicate doubtful or restored 
letters and words ; it is a pity, however, that 
this system’ is quite different from the 
method which has been so admirably devised 
by the Berlin editors of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum. 


E. L. Hicks. 


THE OXFORD AVIANUS. 


The fables of Avianus edited, with prolego- 
mena, critical apparatus, commentary, ex- 
cursus, and index by Ropryson Ents, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, University Reader in Latin. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press. 1887. 8vo. pp. 
xliv, 151. 82. 6d. 


The publication in 1883 of Mr. Rutherford’s 


Babrius determined the present edition of 


Arvianus. 
For several years Mr. Ellis, in the study of 
Maximianus and Orientius, has been led to 
the neglected writers of the decline. He 
justly complains that interpretation has not 
kept pace with criticism even in Germany. 
‘No adequate edition of Ammianus exists.’ 
With due gratitude to the excellent editors 
Lindenbrog and the two De Valois (to say 
nothing of James Gronov), we must allow 
that the monographs in which Hertz and 


others have analysed the mosaic of Ammi- 
anus, need condensation in one exhaustive 
commentary, and that current texts may 
gain by the aid of Madvig and other recent 
critics. 

Ellis has but one predecessor as an inter- 
preter of Avianus, Hendrik Cannegieter 
(24 Febr. 1691—21 Aug. 1770). He is not, 
| think, ungenerous, when he says : 


Judged by modern standards, Cannegieter per- 
formed his task only tolerably well. is 
notes are cumbrous and loaded with useless 
citations, as well as unnecessary or improbable 
conjectures. 


Yet, having carefully studied Cannegieter’s 
book from the first page to the last, I wish 
to say a word on his behalf. Avianus was 
his first publication, and he continued to 
publish for thirty-five years after its appear-— 
ance. I learn from the Dutch Biographical 
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Dictionary of Van der Aa that thirty years 
ago his papers, including additions to his 
published works, were in the hands of the 
family Burghgraaf at Franeker. Will some 
Dutch correspondent make inquiries on the 
spot ἢ 

Ellis quotes the criticisms of Wopkens, 
and his reply to Cannegieter’s defence, and 
also the notes of that master of Latin 
poetry, Fr. Guyet.t In the same volume 
with the two latter pieces (Misc. obss. crit. 
vil, Amst. 1737, pp. 1-20) appeared Canne- 
gieter’s defence, where he points out e.g. 
that fab. 7 4 and fab. 25 6 both end with 
the words rictibus ora trahens. These notes 
have apparently escaped Ellis. Indeed I have 
found in the older commentary not a few illus- 
trations which [ had searched for in vain in 
the new ; some of these I give below, marked 
with an asterisk. Cannegieter was a grateful 
disciple of the great Perizonius (see p. 159 
‘euius me disciplinis formatum esse, in 
prima felicitatis parte pono, nec merita 
obliviscar unquam’) and bequeathed his 
interest in the later Latin to his pupils, 
the elder and younger Arntzenius, as may 
be seen in their successive prefaces. His 
own preface to Avianus displays to the life 
the busy hive of that Dutch school, which it 
is now the fashion to disparage, but which 
has rendered lasting service to accurate 
scholarship. 

In his Prolegomena Ellis treats of the age 
of Avianus (or Avienus, for he identifies 
him with one of the company in Macr.), the 
prosody of the fables, diction and syntax, 
the mss. 

With many recent critics he holds that 
the Theodosius of the dedication is the 
author Macrobius, and proves (as Canne- 
gieter had done most convincingly) that 
he cannot have been either of the emperors 
Theodosius. So far Ellis is on solid ground. 
Going on, he is wise beyond what is written. 
For I cannot think that Ausonius (Grat. 
Act. ὃ 41 habes ergo consiliatorem et metwis 
proditorem) alludes to fab. 26 11 12: 


nam quanwis rectis constet sententia verbis, 
suspectam hane rabidus consiliator habet ; 


or that where Symmachus complains (ep. I 
101) of the difficulty of congratulating a 
consul’s appointment while lamenting a 
brother’s death (duae mihi simul personae 


1 Ellis nowhere states where these are to be found. 
They are among the adversaria of Jo. Schefter of 
Strassburg (who derived them from Nie. Heins) and 
fill pp. 423-6 of the volume cited. I was put on the 
right scent by Fabricius-Ernesti Bibl. Lat. Teuffel 
makes no mention of Guyet. 
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dispares offeruntur. qui fieri potest ut os 
unum contrartis adfectionibus iuduwamus 2) he 
has in mind the traveller blowing hot and 
cold (fab. 29 22 tam diversa duo qui simul 
ora ferat). Indeed the language of Sym- 
machus more nearly resembles St. James 
3 9-12. Again, when Ellis, after Unrein, 
makes Macrobius (Comm. I 2 ὃ 7 fabulae, 
quarum nomen indicat falst professionem. 
cl. §$ 9, 10) allude to the words in our 
fabulist’s dedication fabularum textus oc- 
currit, quod in his urbane concepta falsitas 
deceat et non incumbat necessitas veritatis, 
I doubt whether Clinton would have built 
a chronological argument on such a founda- 
tion. To me both writers suggest the school 
definition of μῦθος, fabula, λόγος ψευδὴς εἰκονί- 
ζων ἀλήθειαν (Aphthon. progymn. 1), fabula 
est, in qua nec verae nec veri similes res 
continentur (Cic. inv. I ὃ 27. ef. Philostr. 
in Ellis p. 50). 

With regard to sins of prosody Avianus 
is here successfully cleared from not a few. 
Possibly he allowed a syllable, short by 
position, at the end of the first half of the 
pentameter ; but no great violence need be 
done in order to correct the ten examples 
which occur. Of other faults we may get 
rid of velts in one place 23 10 (Lachmann’s 
conjecture is wrongly given on p. xxiv.) by 
reading : 


sive dewm, busti sew decus esse velis. 


The chapter on the diction and syntax of 
Avianus will be of service to grammarians 
and lexicographers. Of mss. eleven have 
been collated throughout by the editor (one 
Paris, three Oxford, two Peterhouse, four 
British Museum, one Tréves, one St. Gallen 
fragment) and others examined. The Gale 
ms. was collated by Munro for Bihrens. 
Various readings are given at the foot of 
the page. <A. strict adherence to Cobet’s 
rules might perhaps have lightened the 
margin so far as to make room for auctores 
et imitatores, which a sound tradition (as e.g. 
in Schenkl’s Calpurnius) now places imme- 
diately under the text. In the commentary 
Bodleian mss. of a Greek paraphrase are 
cited. 

1 add a few illustrations. 

P.11. 2 in utroque litterarum genere. Add 
to my note on Iuv. xv 110 Sidon. ο. 25 
(= 23 p. 582 Baret) 236 commercia duplicis 
loquellae. Ov. a. a. 122 linguas...duas. 
Egger Hist. de la Critique 540. 

Fab. 2 13 ewosae pass. the passage of 
Macrobius is cited again on 33 6; also, with 
this of Avianus, and six other examples, by 
Georges, whose lexicon would, if consulted, 
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have relieved this commentary of much un- 
necessary repetition. Georges has not the 
following Liberat. breviar. 24. Clem. recogn. 
A 

Fab. 3 4 emonuisse inserted in text by 
conjecture (codd. prae-). When we remember 
that lexicons are compiled, sometimes with- 
out verification, from indexes, and that often 
(e.g. in this book) the index gives no hint 
that the word lacks ms. authority, it becomes 
evident that only absolute certainty, proved 
by general acceptance, should entitle con- 
jectural ἅπαξ λεγόμενα to a place in the text. 
So below, 10 5, praeflant (for praestant of 
‘codd., perflant Ashb.), though praestant is 
excellently expounded in the note. ib. note 
on ver. 3 ‘ Prud.’ add ‘ perist.’ 

Fab. 3 11 12 


nam stultum nimis est, cum tu pravissima 
temptes, 
alterius censor si vitiosa notes. 


I agree with Wopkens in taking this ‘as a 
general reflexion’ (the Clarendon printers 
insist on ct, ‘reflection’). In the note, not 
has fallen out between would and then. 

Fab. 4 1 Cannegieter excellently defends 
ad sidera cl. 15 praesentia numina. ΟἿ, 
fab. 8 5 6. 

Fab. 4 2 apud magnum...Iovem would be 
more natural. 

Fab. 4 13 requiescere membra transitive 
also Ign. Trall. 12. 

Fab. 6 7 nec se iactat cessisse ‘a little 
forced for et se non cessisse iactat.’ See 
Drakenb. on Liv. XXXII 10 § 6. Fabri on 
Liv. XXII 22 § 4. Ov. am. I 6 72. Plin. ep. 
IIT 14 ὃ 7. Kiihner lat. Gr. τὶ 657. 

Fab. 8. Here, as throughout, we crave a 
larger comparison of fables and proverbs. 
Even a select bibliography of the later 
literature of ancient fable would have been 
acceptable. At any rate Leutsch’s note 
should have been cited (Paroem. 11 441-2, 
Apostol. vitt 43 ἡ κάμηλος ἐπιθυμήσασα Kepa- 
τῶν καὶ τὰ ὦτα προσαπώλεσεν). Add schol. 
Lue. Icarom. 10 (I see that Luc. himself is 
cited on ver. 5). The German and Dutch 
lexicons of proverbs (by Wander and Harre- 
bomée) are well worth study. 

Fab. 9 5 I agree with Guyet that the ms. 
dumque per inceptum vario sermone feruntur 
need not be altered, e.g. with Cannegieter, 
Lachmann, Fréhner, Bihrens into tncertum, 
or with Ellis into insaeptum (‘ unenclosed,’ 
cited by Georges from Paulus’ Festi), A 
glance at Miihlmann’s article ‘inceptum’ 
will shew that the words may mean ‘ pursue 
their plan,’ ‘carry out their enterprise.’ 

Fab. 10 11 quid mirum? From the fate 
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of this phrase in the hands of index-makers 
we may learna salutary lesson. Cannegieter’s 
index generally gives phrases, not single 
words, but here he, as well as Ellis, has 
quid and mirum as two separate articles. 
Even Forcellini supplies only two examples, 
the hackneyed one from Horace, and one 
from Ovid. Of the following references I 
had registered only those from Seneca and 
Tertullian ; the rest I have gathered by the 
aid of indexes, mostly of the Delphin type, 
necessitating the examination of every ex- 
ample of mirwm. I learnt that the majority 
of Latin writers eschew the phrase, and that 
nec mirum is much more usual. Cic. Verr. 
v ὃ 6. de domo ὃ 1 quare quid est mirum, 
si...4 Prop. 1v (v) 4 39 and 41. Ov. her. 
15 85, (Paris Oenonae 69). fasti vi 289. 
Pont. m1 4 63. Manil. tv 886. Curt. v 5 


- § 12. x 1 § 33 (both q.-m. est). Cf. vw 11§4 


ecquid τα. est, si...1 Sen. de ira mr 31 ὃ 4 

(q. τα. est). prov. 4 ὃ 12. Stat. s. τὰ 1 175. 

v 3 162. Tert. adv. Mare. τὸ 2 p. m™ 

Mamertin. genethl. Maxim. 14 f. q. enim 

m. s?...4 Ine. panegyr. Constantio Caes. 6 

q. erit m., δἷ... 1 Auson. epitaph. her. 9 4. 
Fab. 11 4 (de duabus ollis) 


sed diversa duas ars et natura creavit, 
aere prior fusa est, altera facta luto. 


It occurred to me that jicta was required 
in opposition to fusa, before I saw that ficta 
has equal authority with facta and is read 
by Bihrens. See Justin 36. 4. 4 (of Attalus) 
ab hoc studio aerariae artis fabricae se tradit 
cerisque fingendis et aere fundendo procu- 
dendoque oblectatur. 

Fab. 11 7 


ne tamen elisam confringeret aerea testa, 
iurabat solidam longius ire viam. 


The vast majority of mss. read testam, which 
is required by the opposition to aerea (olla). 
I do not understand solidam viam, whereas 
the ms. solitam is perfectly simple: ‘swore 
to go on, as it had gone, at a distance’ ; ‘to 
give it a wide berth.’ 

Fab. 12 1 


rusticus impresso molitus vomere terram. 
\f # War : 

Cf. * Verg. g. I 494 

agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro. 
Fab. 12. In the note on ver. 9 (p. 72) 


The verb prodere in the sense of handing on, 
transmitting, is not uncommon, especially 
with memoriae or litteris, each of which is 
foundLin Vegetius (111 1, 111 26). 


Invert the order and read Veg. ur praef. 
(p. 63 15 Lang) Htteris. 11 26 memoriae. 
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(Another erratum p. xxxvi 1. ult. for x 
read IX). 
Fab. 13 4 


Cinyphii ductor qui gregis esse solet. 
Cf. * anth. Lat. 117 6 R. ducit Cinyphii 


lactea dona gregis. 

Fab. 13.5 longa de valle is satisfactorily 
explained in the note. I see no place for 
the conjecture longum (locutus). 

Fab. 14 11 turpissima. 

From * Ennius (not Cicero, as Canne- 
gieter says) Sat. 45 Vahlen (in Cic. n. d. 
1 ὃ 97, Seren. Sammon. 825) simia quam 
similis turpissima bestia nobis. 

Fab. 15 1 2 

Threiciam volucrem fertur Iunonius ales 

communi sociam detinutsse cibo. 


The ms. continuisse gives a very good 
sense and has an exact parallel in 29 5 6 


hune nemorum custos fertur miseratus in 
antro 
exceptum Satyrus continuisse suo. 


Fab. 15 11 The conjecture in numerwm is 
Cannegieter’s, but is wholly needless. 
Fab. 16 9 10 


se quoque tam vasto rectam non sistere trunco, 
ast illam tenut cortice ferre minas. 


The oak is speaking in the fable of the 
oak and the reed. 


I believe I have restored intelligibility to this 
line by reading rectam non sistere for necdum 
(rectum C) consistere of MSS. The objection 
is not to necdwm being used for nondwm,... 
but to its being the exact reverse of what 
we should expect, non iam : for all attempts 
to force the meaning of ‘not yet’ into the 
passage are futile. 


LT hope not. ‘ Even she, with so mighty a 
bole, did not yet stand firm, but the reed 
with its slender bark braved the storm.’ 
Even yet, adding year by year to her solid 
strength, she could not hold her ground. 
Non iam, as it seems to me, would be far 
weaker. 

Fab. 17 (in the 9th line of Babr. 1 p. 81 
διαστάς is misprinted d.aoras). 

Fab. 17 3 4 

tum pavidis audax cupiens succurrere tigris 

verbere commoto tussit adesse minax. 


Neither Ellis nor Fréhner nor Bihrens 
state which MSS. have adesse, presumably 
all but three: Iam glad to see that Bihrens 
keeps the received commotas...minas, ‘lashes 
herself into a rage.’ 

Fab. 18 5 in the note (p. 83, also pp. 89, 
105, 128) Reitfferscheid’s name is spelt 
with a γ. 
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Fab. 19 3 4 


indignum referens dumis certamen haberi, 
quos meritis nullus consociaret honor. 


Wopkens has sufficiently supported cunc- 
tis; dumis after the dwmos of ver. 1, seems 
to me very flat. Like Cannegieter, Schenk, 
Bihrens, and Ellis himself, I prefer meritz. 

Fab. 20 5 6 (the little fish begging to be 
allowed to grow, till he would be worth 
catching). 

‘parce, precor, supplex lacrimis ita dixit 
obortis, 

‘jam quanta ex nostro corpore dona feres?’ 

dona Lachmann for damna of MSS.... Wopkens’ 
view that ex nostro corpore = ‘from the loss 
of my body,’ 1.6. by giving me up and 
restoring me to freedom, is harsh, but not 
impossible. 

I agree with Wopkens ; damna (‘ damage 
by returning me to the sea’) seems to me 
far more effective than the /wera of the older 
editors, the dona of Lachmann, Froéhner, 
Bihrens, Ellis; ‘I ask you to make a 
sacrifice, but how small a one.’ 

Fab. 20 12 


pinguior ad calamum sponte recurro tuum. 


sponte an exaggeration as absurd as the spring- 
ing tears of the fish in 3. 
Yet not beyond the capacity of court 
flatterers Luv. Iv 69 ipse capi voluit. 
Fab. 20 13 14 


ille nefas captum referens absolvere piscem, 
difficiles queritur cassibus esse vices. 

All MSS. casibus which Frohner changes to 
cassibus. I follow the learned editor in 
holding this to be true ; and it is recom- 
mended by its simplicity. Yet Av. may 
meau merely that accidents are variable and 
difficult to count upon. 

Bihrens also reads cassibus, and Canne- 
gieter cites one MS. for it. Yet ingenious 
as it is, I hold it certainly to be wrong ; 
throughout the fable angling, not netting, 
is spoken of. 

Fab. 21 5 


sed vox inplumes turbavit, acredula, nidos. 


MSS. have eredula, ‘acredula scripsi.’ The 
only scruple which this specious conjecture 
leaves in my mind, is that the vocative is 
not sufliciently indicated by the context. 
Cf. Georges s.v. acredula and * Claud. πὶ 
cons. Hon. praef. 5 protinus inplumes con- 
vertit ad aethera nidos. 

Fab. 22 5-8 


his sese medium Titan, scrutatus utrumque 
optulit, et precibus cum peteretur, ait, 
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‘praestant di facilis, quae namgque rogaverit 
UnUs, 

protinus haec alter congeminata feret.’ 

MSS. have wt peteretur, with the excep- 
tion of one, whose first hand wrote con- 
jiteretur, from which Ellis has restored, as 
it seems to me with certainty, quom peteretur. 
In verse 7 the mss. read prestandi facilis 
(one praestabit facilis). Frohner reads 
proestandi facilist, and Bihrens praestandist 
facilis, but this seems very weak, for ‘ready 
to give. Praestant di faciles, on the other 
hand, makes excellent sense. See my note 
on luv. x 8 di Saciles. 

When a child I read in a magazine a 
story, which I cannot trace, but which I 
believe comes from some great mine of folk- 
lore and illustrates this fable. A fisherman, 
bringing a fine fish to court, was only 
admitted by the porter on promising to 
share with him its price. The king bid him 
name his own terms. ‘ Fifty stripes.” When 
25 had been administered, the fisherman 
cried : ‘ Hold, I have a partner. He has a 
right to the remaining half.’ ‘Where can 
a second fool like you be found?’ ‘At 
your own gate.’ 

Fab. 22 19 proventis. 
ventum is rather rare.’ 
this is the only example. 

Fab. 23 1 2 
venditor imsignem 

Bacchum 
expositum pretio fecerat esse dewm. 

May not referens mean ‘ bringing home’ 4 
it is nowhere said that the salesman was 
himself the artist. De marmore Verg. 
georg. 11 13. In ver. 2 the rhythm forbids 
the construction ‘/ecerat eapositum esse.’ 
Rather ‘ Had set it out for sale and made of 
it a god.’ Cf. Iuv. x 365-6 nos te, nos 
Jacimus, Fortuna, deam. With the whole 
fable cf. * Hor. s, 1 8 1-3: 
olim truncus eram ficulius, inutile lignum, 
cum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne Pria- 

pum, 
malwit esse dewm. 


‘The neuter pro- 
So far as I know 


referens de marmore 


deus inde ego. 
More in Cannegieter. 
Fab, 23 9 

et me (seu) defunctis sew malis tradere divis. 
See Kiihner’s lat. Gr. § 220 4.n. 3. 
Fab. 23 11 12 

subdita namque tibi est magni reverentia sacri, 
atque eadem retines Junera nostra manu. 


For sacri mss. have /fati or facti. The 
former is unobjectionable. Nor is nequitiae, 
the reading of some mss, for namque tibi, 
indefensible, ‘ For to thee (or to villainy, to 
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sordid avarice) is made subject the worship 
of a mighty destiny,’ ie. ‘whether the 
marble be destined to receive worship as a 
god.’ Cf. * Tert. apol. 12 quantum autem 
de simulacris ipsis, nihil amplius deprehendo, 
quam materias (or matres) sorores esse vascu- 
lorum instrumentorumque communium vel ex 
isdem vasculis et instrumentis quasi fatum 
consecratione mutantes, licentia artis trans- 
Jfigurante et quidem contumeliosissime. Add 
Minuc. 23 § 9. Athenag. 26 p. 30°. 

Fab. 24 4 edita continuo fronte sepulchra 
vident. MS. forte is perfectly simple. 
‘Chance straightway to espy a lofty tomb.’ 
The archaism j/rons masc. should not be 
ascribed to Avianus without necessity. 
Cannegieter well refers on this fable (the 
Hunter and the Lion) to works of art 
representing Hercules and the Nemean lion. 
Strange to say, no one seems to have 
remembered the famous verses of Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 6 Mullach) ‘if oxen or lions had 
hands or could paint as men ete.’ ef. 
Epicharmus in DL, πὶ 16. Cie. nd. 1 $§ 
[0.7.7 

Fab. 25 8 ‘ima petit, ἃ Macrobian ex- 
pression.” See Aen. 1x 119 120 aequora 
rostris ima petunt. Luc. [V 127 ima petit 
quidquid pendebat aquarum. 

Fab. 26 (pp. xii and 99). 

The valuable Latin Glossary 4, 626 in Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’ library at Cheltenham contains an 
extract from Avianus’ version of this fable: 
Citisus est herba de qua Avianus florentem 
citisum carpe. 

The passage meant is verse 5 sed cytisi 
croceum per prata virentia florem. The 
author of the gloss was evidently thinking 
rather of Verg. ecl. 1 78 florentem eytisum 
et salices carpetis amaras, which seems to 
have been in the thoughts of Avianus also, 
as he continues οὐ glaucas salices. Flor- 
entem cytisum again Verg. ecl. 2 64. 

Fab. 28 1 vinela recusanti. From Aen, 
vil 15 16 

iraeque leonum 
vincla recusantwn. 


Fab. 29 14 silvarum referens optima. 
From Luv. 1 135 optima silvarwn. 

Fab, 22 Freund and his followers (Riddle- 
White and Lewis-Short) state that the o in 
duo is found long only once (in Ausonius). 
Georges has no example. Ellis quotes three 
passages of Prudentius. 

fab. 30 7 Many additional examples of 
praedictus in the sense of ‘aforesaid,’ ‘ above,’ 
will be found in Velleius. 

“ab. 31 7 tune indignantem lusor sermone 
fatigans. The ms. iusto will stand, ‘fair,’ 
‘deserved.’ 
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Fab. 34 3 Ellis, after Cannegieter, cites 
confectus senio from Valerius Maximus ; 


lexx. add Ennius and Cicero. 

Fab, 34 5 

solibus ereptos homini formica labores 

distulit et brevibus condidit ante cavis. 

An exact parallel in Aug. enarr. in ps. 36 
serm. 2 § 11 quemadmodum formica abscon- 
dit in cavernosis penetralibus labores aestatis. 

Fab. 36 1 pulcher et intacta vitulus cervice 
resultans. Cf. * Verg. georg. 1v 540 intacta 
totidem cervice iuvencas. 

Fab. 39 15 nam licet apse nihil possis 
temptare nec ausis. The reading of one 
ms. wusis, 1s probably right, though the 
ausus of the others has a parallel in Aen. 
1x 428 429: 

nihil iste nec ausus 
nec potuit. 


Fab. 41 16 ausa pharetratis nubibus ista 
loqui. The parallel pharetratae brumae, cited 
by Ellis, seems convincing ; otherwise ‘the 
artillery of the clouds’ is not in the quiet 
vein of Avianus. Soret tantis, read by 
Bihrens, is cited by Cannegieter from his 
‘ Cortianus 2.’ 

Fab. 42 8 regemens. Freund and his 
followers say that this word occurs ‘ perhaps’ 
only in two passages of Statius; Ellis adds 
two of Sidonius. Georges has these four 
examples, with yet two others, one from the 
Culex, one from Corippus. It would seem 
imposssible to use Freund for a week, without 
discovering that his general statements 
about the whole compass of Latinity are 
to be narrowed (especially from the letter D 
downwards) to that portion of Latin usage 
which is stored in Forcellini. Yet his 
editors repeat his vainglorious dicta without 
suspicion. 

After the commentary follows ‘ Excursus 
I. Praesumere’ (in the sense of ‘ to presume, 
arrogate).’ ‘Excursus II. Coniecturae 
Babrianae,’ originally published in the 
American Journal of Philology. 

The book ends with an index of words 
(pp. 183-151) for which ‘T am indebted to 
my friend Mr. Charles Bradburne of Trinity 
College.’ 

This index seems to include every word 
but e¢ and que. I tested it for one fable, 
and found no error-or omission. Each form, 
as in the Delphin indexes, occurs in its own 
place (e.g. verba, verbera, verbere, verberibus, 
verbis, verbo, verborum), a much more helpful 
arrangement than that adopted in Schenkl’s 
Calpurnius, where only one form of each 
word is registered, (in verbs always the 
present infinitive). But even this is open 


to grave objections, as different cases, gen- 
ders, parts of verbs, even entirely different 
words which happen to be spelt alike (e.g. 
cum), are confounded together. Jahn’s 
index to Juvenal is not a model of excel- 
lence, but it does aim at sorting the articles 
according to the various cases etc. Another 
blot on the index I have already touched 
upon ; it makes no distinction between con- 
jectural readings and those founded on ms. 
evidence ; nay, the latter, if ousted from 
the text, have no place at all in the index. 
A. fortnight would have sufficed to compile 
a complete Lexicon Avianianum, which 
might have recorded the various readings, 
as Bruder does for the N.T., Meusel and 
Menge-Preuss for Caesar. Even some- 
thing far short of a lexicon would have been 
welcome ; thus Cannegieter’s index for the 
two words cited above gives (verbera caudae 
— mollia — prohiberet — submittens ; verbere 
commotas minas; verberibus domat; verba 
aspertora—darent—dedisse—dedit — multa— 
secreta ; in verba redire ; verbis compulsus— 
certare—fallacibus—pravis insistere—rectis ; 
verbo hoc ; verborum fidem). 

Cannegieter has also an ‘Index Ii. In 
Notas’ (32 ΡΡ.) “Index ITI. Scriptorum 
antiquorum qui in Notis atque in Disserta- 
tione illustrantur, emendantur.’ There is so 
much new and valuable matter in the Oxford 
edition, that 1 deserved a good index to the 
notes. I have enriched the margins of a 
lexicon with the principal contributions here 
made to lexicography ; but how many will 
have patience to do likewise ? 

A singular omission is that of an ‘index 
fabularum.’ Cannegieter has an alphabeti- 
cal one, immediately after his preface: the 
new edition compels us to consult 45 pages 
to learn the subjects of the 42 fables. The 
notes have the monotonous running heading, 
‘commentary,’ so that one must often turn a 
page to find out where one is. These headings 
should always form a table of contents. 

Mr. Ellis sets a noble example of con- 
scientious diligence, and his works cannot be 
safely neglected by any serious student of 
Latin literature. With a few hours more 
labour, and a few pages more print, he 
might have enabled us to dispense with all 
previous editions of Avianus. If in future 
he will add a complete lexicon to each 
volume, and make his lexicographical collec- 
tions subsidiary to the best lexicons of the 
day, he will not want imitators, and England 
will contribute her fair quota to that The- 
saurus Latinae Linguae to which Wolfflin is 
devoting himself with a rare self-sacrifice. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 
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STUDIA BIBLICA. 


Studia Biblica. Essays in Biblical Archaeo- 
logy and Criticism, and Kindred Subjects. 
By Members or THE UNIVERSITY oF 
Oxrorp, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885. 
8vo. pp. 263. 109. 6d. 


Ir is not often that we meet with a volume 
of more interest than this. Amongst the 
writers are Profs, Driver, Neubauer, Sanday 
and Wordsworth (now Bishop). 

Prof. Neubauer treats of ‘the Dialects 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ,’ 
and the results which he finds probable are : 
that ‘(1) in Jerusalem and perhaps also in 
the greater part of Judea the modernised 
Hebrew and a purer Aramaic dialect were 
in use among the majority of the Jews; 
(2) the Galileans and the Jewish immigrants 
from the neighbouring districts understood 
their own dialect only (of course closely 
related to the Aramaic), together witha few 
current Hebrew expressions such as proverbs 
and prayers; (3) the small Jewish-Greek 
colony and some privileged persons spoke 
Greek, which was however a translation 
from the Hebrew rather than genuine Greek, 
in a word, a Judeo-Greek jargon.’ Hence 
he concludes that ‘the language which the 
disciples of Jesus spoke and wrote’ was that 
represented by the Talmud of Jerusalem, a 
Galilean composition, In this he adopts the 
conclusion of Bohl (Forschungen nach einer 
Volksbibel u.s.w.). We need not say that he 
supports his view with much learning, never- 
theless there are not a few weak points in 
his reasoning which is substantially that of 
De Rossi and Pfannkuche.! For example, 
as a proof that the Septuagint translation 
was unknown in Palestine except to men of 
the schools and perhaps a few of the 
Hellenistic Jews, he cites the well-known 
condemnation of that version in the Talmud. 
There is no doubt that the Jews in the 
second century became dissatisfied with the 
LXX. (partly perhaps on account of the use 
made of it by the Christians), and desirous 
to possess a more literal translation. The 
desideratum was supplied by Aquila and 
others, with the natural result that the 


1 On the Language of Palestine in the Age of Christ 
and his Apostles. By De Rossi and Dr. H, F. Pfann- 
kuche. Translated by Thorl. G. Repp. Clark’s 
Biblical Cabinet, vol. ii. De Rossi’s work is entitled 
Della lingua propria di Cristo δ degli Ebrei nazionali 
della Palestina da’ tempi de’ Maccabei. Parma, 
1772, 


Septuagint fell into further discredit. It 
is clear that the language of the Talmud long 
afterwards has no value as evidence of the 
light in which the version of the LXX. was 
regarded in the time of Christ. The use made 
of it in the New Testament, even in an 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is contemporary evi- 
dence and leads to a different conclusion. 
The quotations in the Gospels cannot be 
accounted for by the supposition that they 
are derived from a Targum, unless that Tar- 
gum was itself founded on the LXX. But 
even apart from the New Testament, there 
is evidence usually considered sufficient, that 
in the time of the Apostles and earlier the 
Jews found no fault with the version. The 
first book of Maccabees exhibits evidence of 
its influence, and the second book even quotes 
from it. Nay there is reason to think that 
the LXX. exercised an influence over the 
Haggadic exegesis of Palestine. Thus when 
we are told that the witch of Endor recog- 
nised Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 12) by the fact 
that Samuel came up on his feet, not on his 
head, as spirits did to ordinary inquirers, we 
trace the senseless fable to the Greek ren- 
dering ὄρθιον, which is due to a mistake of 
one letter in the Hebrew (zageph for zagen). 
Frankel’s hypothesis that the rendering 
ὄρθιον arose from the fable which is then 
assumed as an ultimate fact is preposterous. 
Bohl maintains that the LXX. version was 
so highly esteemed that the Bible in popular 
use was a translation from it into Aramaic. 
The question is not about the total extine- 
tion of the language of the Jews, but about 
the extent to which Greek was understood. 
Paulus, who held that the Jews of Palestine 
were largely bilingual, referred to 2 Mace. 
iv. 13, where it is stated that in the time of 
Jason (second century B.c.) there was a rage 
for Greek fashions and a desire to be like 
the Greeks in everything ; this, he observed, 
favoured the supposition that the language 
also was widely adopted. De Sacy’s reply 3 
is that there was suflicient time afterwards 
for the Hebrew again to displace the Greek 
before the time of Christ. But then it must 
be remembered that Herod also used great 
efforts to introduce Greek culture. De Sacy 
indeed, did not feel his victory so easy as 
Mr. Neubauer thinks, and fell back on what 


? De Sacy’s paper is in Millius’ Magasin Encyelo- 
pédique for 1805, tom. i pp. 125-147. It is a review 
of a Dissertation by Paulus, published in the form of 
two University Programmes, (Jena, 1803.) 
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he regarded as the irrefragable argument of 
the surprise of the multitude on the day of 
Pentecost. ‘Are not all these which speak 
Galileans?’ But the supposition that the 
surprise was felt simply at Galileans speak- 
ing Greek does not satisfy the requirements 
of the text, which shows that the multitude 
were surprised that men of so many different 
countries heard ἕκαστος τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ. Let 
this pass, however. De Sacy believed that 
the Apostles spoke Greek by a miracle, and 
thought that Paulus was biassed by disbelief 
in miracles. If Mr. Neubauer thinks that 
the Apostles, unlettered Galileans, spoke 
Greek without a miracle, then he must 
admit that Greek was pretty widely known 
in Galilee: what then becomes of his 
thesis 1} 

Mr. Neubauer again asks (following 
Pfannkuche), ‘ Why should the chief captain 
wonder that St. Paul could speak Greek if 
the Jews were generally familiar with it?’ 
The chief captain has himself answered the 
question ; he did not know that Paul was a 
Jew, but thought he was an Egyptian. 
Pfannkuche ,understands this to mean an 
Egyptian Jew, and as he thinks that the 
uncultivated Egyptian Jews knew no Greek, 
he is consistent in asking the question. But 
Mr. Neubauer holds that the Jews in Egypt 
had completely forgotten their language long 
before this (p. 69) ; how then is the question 
in his mouth relevant or consistent? It is 
worth observing also that St. Luke specially 
mentions the fact that St. Paul spoke τῇ 
Ἕβραΐδι διαλέκτῳ, in order to introduce the 
remark that on this account the people ‘ were 
more quiet,’ μᾶλλον παρέσχον ἡσυχίαν. Does 
not this imply that they would not have 
been surprised and would have understood, 
had he spoken Greek 4 

Again Mr. Neubauer asks: ‘ Would any 
one venture to maintain that St. Peter spoke 
Greek when he addressed himself to the 
““men of Judea and all that dwell in Jeru- 
salem” and that too at Pentecost, when all 
the prayers were offered in Hebrew,’ as, be 
it observed, they stillare. ‘How would the 
Medes, Elamites and Arabians have under- 
stood if he had spoken Greek?’ To the first 
question we may reply that the audience did 
not consist wholly or perhaps chiefly of men 
of Judea, and we may quite as etfectively 


1 Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to mention that 
we have heard persons in Middlesex, who had just 
been listening to a preacher from Ireland, express 
surprise that they had been able to understand every 
word he said. Yet they had not expected that he 
would speak Celtic. (The preacher, by the way, was 
after all a native of Essex. ) 


ask, Would Peter have used a language which 
probably most of his hearers would not 
understand, especially as we may reasonably 
suppose that it was principally the strangers 
that he hoped to influence? The 3000 who 
were converted were doubtless not Jews of 
Jerusalem. As to the second question, we 
need only refer to what Mr. Neubauer him- 
self says (pp. 69, 70) of the Jews in various 
parts of Asia and elsewhere, who, ‘far away 
from Palestine, spoke only Greek.’ In fact 
are not these Medes and Elamites, etc. the 
very same men whom he finds just before 
addressed by the Apostles in Greek, as he 
holds, and calling it their own dialect or 
language? Again, referring to St. Luke’s 
statement that Jesus addressed Paul on the 
way to Damascus in ‘ Hebrew,’ he says that 
not remembering or being able to supply the 
Hebrew words, ‘he was obliged, in order to 
be believed, to state that Jesus spoke in 
Hebrew.’ Surely if St. Luke had said 
nothing about the language used, no reader 
would have made the omission an objection 
to the story. A historian does not usually 
state in what language words were spoken 
unless he has some special reason for doing 
so, as St. Luke had in Acts xiv. 11, xxi. 40. 
His not stating that Peter spoke in Hebrew 
on the day of Pentecost is not regarded by 
Mr. Neubauer himself as an objection to the 
supposition that he did so. In the case of 
the words addressed to Saul, how much more 
natural it is to suppose that the Hebrew 
language is specified because it was not a 
matter of course than because it was. May 
we not ask also, ‘In what language did 
Jesus converse with Pilate, or does the 
historian’s silence about the language affect 
in any way the credit of the story ?’ 

The language of the books of the New 
Testament is a fact of the first importance 
in the question. Prof. Neubauer (following 
Pfannkuche) speaks of the Gospels as trans- 
lations, and the few Aramaic expressions 
that occur he describes as ‘left by the trans- 
lators.’’ Whether he agrees with Pfannkuche 
in supposing that they were left through 
inadvertence (!) does not appear. The sup- 
position is contradicted by the fact that, 
wherever necessary, a translation is subjoined 
(as, ex. gr. to ἐφφαθά and ταλιθὰ κοῦμι). This 
circumstance also proves that it was not from 
inability to find a Greek equivalent that the 
Aramaic words were retained. We can 
understand the retention of the words spoken 
on the cross as necessary to explain the 
misunderstanding of ‘ Eli, Eli’ as a call for 
Elias. We may, however, ask in passing, 
How came the Jewish bystanders (most likely 
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men of Jerusalem) to make such a mistake ? 
But as to the other expressions quoted, why 
did not St. Mark say simply: “ λέγει αὐτῷ 
Διανοίχθητι, instead of “ λέγει αὐτῷ ἐφφαθά, ὃ 
ἐστι Διανοίχθητι᾽ 1 Only two explanations 
seem easy, either that Jesus himself did not 
use Aramaic except on particular occasions, 
or that St. Mark’s informant (according to 
early tradition, Peter), spoke Greek, and only 
preserved the original Aramaic in these two 
cases of ‘wonder-working’ words which we 
may suppose had strongly impressed them- 
selves on his memory. 

A quite different question is that relating 
to the Aramaic words occurring in the 
narrative. Of these Prof. Neubauer gives 
a heterogeneous list. Some are proper names 
such as Bethesda, Golgotha, Satanas, Beel- 
zebul, and from these it is clear that no 
inference can be drawn. What again can 
we infer from such words as Rabbi, or 
Messias, words used to the present day by 
Jews whatever their vernacular may be? 
Κορβάν, again, which is as much Hebrew as 
Aramaic, is a technical legal term as much 
as habeas corpus, cestuique, and other phrases 
in use amongst ourselves. But what does 
Mr. Neubauer mean by including in his list 
words which occur in the LX X., and which 
therefore formed part of the vocabulary of 
every Greek-speaking Jew ? Such are πάσχα, 
σίκερα (actually quoted from the LXX., 
Luke i. 15), γέεννα (Josh. xviii. 16, yaievva). 
The last may indeed be reckoned a proper 
name. Certainly yéevva owes its clipped form 
to its use by Greek-speaking people. What 
these really prove is the use of the LXX. ; 
how they can be supposed to support the 
view that the users did not speak Greek, it 
is hard to see. Φαρισαῖος does not occur in 
the LX.X., but it is a word which would of 
necessity be adopted by Greek-speaking Jews, 
having, like yéevva, no possible equivalent in 
Greek. Its form is completely Greek. 

Pfannkuche’s list (followed by a very 
recent writer) includes in addition χάρτης, 
and the Latin words λεγεών, σπεκουλάτωρ, 
Now χάρτης is found in 
Greek authorities (Plato Comicus and Inserr.; 
see Liddell and Scott) ; σουδάριον, in the Dorie 
form σωδάριον, occurs in a writer of the fifth 
century B.c. (Hermippus). These examples 
show how little value is to be attached to 
the supposed non-oceurrence of a word out- 
side the Greek Testament. But as to ‘legio’ 
or ‘speculator,’ why could not a Greek- 
speaking Jew pick up these words directly 
from the Romans as easily as one ignorant 
of Greek? ‘Colonia,’ found only in Acts 
xvi, 12, is said to be borrowed from the 


Ὁ / , 
σουδάριον, KoAwvia. 


Aramaic, as if forsooth even a Jew, not to 
say a Gentile (as the author of the Acts was) 
residing for a time in a Roman colony, could 
not know or use the word except through 
Aramaic. Can anything be added to this 
absurdity? Yes, there is one thing more; 
there is absolutely no proof that these words 
were in use in Aramaic before the Gospels 
and Acts were written. Mr. Neubauer does 
not include these Latin words in his list. 
The only expression that seems to us of any 
weight in the question is papay ἀθά which 
curiously enough occurs in an epistle to 
Greeks in Europe. It may perhaps be com- 
pared to our use of ‘Kyrie eleison.’ There 
is, however, nothing to connect it with the 
Jews of Palestine. 

The postulate that the Gospels are trans- 
lations whether in whole or in part is sufti- 
ciently bold. Three of them are on all sides 
admitted to have been written in Greek ; and 
as to the first Gospel, even those who accept 
the tradition that St. Matthew wrote origi- 
nally in Hebrew, yet generally feel compelled 
to admit that the existing gospel which bears 
his name is not a translation. Indeed this 
may be regarded as proved by the language 
of Jerome, the only one of our authorities 
who had seen or could read the supposed 
original, And if, as is usually held, the 
Epistle of St. James was written in Greek, 
this is a most weighty circumstance, since 
St. James appears never to have left Jeru- 
salem. Bishop Wordsworth, indeed, in an 
essay in the present volume suggests the 
theory that this epistle was originally written 
in Aramaic, and reminds us that a similar 
hypothesis has been maintained with respect 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews. It would be 
of more consequence, however, if he could 
state that this hypothesis had been accepted, 
instead of being generally rejected. But now 
if the first gospel (to say nothing of the 
others) and one or two important epistles 
had been written in Aramaic, we have to 
answer the question, ‘ How was it that the 
Syrian churches in the second century en- 
tirely neglected or forgot these originals, and 
adopted into their Canon translations from 
the Greek?’ The fact that some of the 
Apocryphal books were originally written 
in Hebrew appears rather unfavourable than 
otherwise to Prof. Neubauer’s view. For the 
early and complete loss of the originals shows 
that, although the writers preferred to use 
Hebrew (or Aramaic), the readers preferred 
Greek. 

Mr. Neubauer names Bernhardy as stating 
that the Greek spoken by the Asiatic peoples 
was a mere jargon, He has apparently bor- 
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rowed the reference from Bohl, who cites 
Bernhardy’s Grundriss der | zur Bohl| Griech- 
ischen Litteratur, p. 492 (fourth edition, 
Ρ. 505)... Bernhardy’s remark in the place 
cited has no reference to Palestine, for his 
judgment about which he remits his reader 
to another place. Speaking in p. 492 of the 
spread of Hellenic speech after Alexander’s 
conquests from Asia Minor even as far as 
the interior of the Persian empire, where 
hitherto few colonies existed, but where there 
was now a complete military occupation, he 
quotes Niebuhr (A/eine philol. Schriften, ii. 
198), to the effect that where whole masses 
adopt the language of their rulers, they do 
so in the form easiest in themselves and thus 
arises a ‘jargon.’ His observations about 
Palestine are on p. 519 (533, fourth edition) 
where he says that although fora long period 
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since Antiochus Epiphanes Palestine had 
been filled with a Greek population [differing 
in this from the places spoken of before], it 
was not till the time of Herod that a taste 
was acquired for Greek and Roman culture, 
adding that it is clear from passages in 
Rabbinical writers cited by Tholuck (Brief 
an d. Hebrder, 1850, p. 113 ff.): ‘dass 
Griechisch als feine Sprache des Umgangs 
galt ; die Gelehrten kannten diese Sprache, 
schiitzten sie sogar vor dem Aramiischen.’ 
It is on the whole clear that the arguments 
of Pfannkuche and Mr. Neubauer require 
sifting and revision before they can produce 
conviction. The reader would find it inter- 
esting to compare their reasoning with that 
of Dr. Roberts in his Discussions on the 
Gospels, 2nd ed., 1864. 
T. K. ΑΒΒΟΤΤ. 





THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE IN LATIN. 


Pror. SONNENSCHEIN’S paper in the last 
number of the Classical Review seems to call 
for some remarks from the inculpated gram- 
marians. I am partially absolved in a note, 
but still have something to say on the 
points brought forward. 

I agree with the writer on the first two 
points :—that is to say, I hold that the 
Indicative in the protasis of a Conditional 
sentence does not imply reality, and that 
the Present Subjunctive in the protasis does 
not imply possibility. I long ago spoke so 
definitely on this matter in the preface to 
my Grammar, ii. pp. xcix.,¢c., and in (the 
passage quoted by the Professor) ὃ 1497 that 
I can only express my pleasure at our having 
come to the same view. But when he 
speaks of the Present Subjunctive in such 
sentences as expressing ‘so natural an idea 
as a supposition referring to the future and 
accompanied by reserve,’ I think he forgets 
that ‘reserve’ is really expressed by the use of 
a conditional particle. The difference between 
st hoc dicis, erras and si hoe dicas, erres 15 
that the Indicative leaves it undecided 
whether ‘you are saying it’ or not, the 
Subjunctive marks at once that ‘you are 
not saying it.’ The Subjunctive implies 
thought as opposed to fact, and in such 
sentences by a secondary contrast it implies 
not fact. Neither Subjunctive nor Indicative 
implies any anticipation of future action, or 
any further caution or reserve than is 
inherent in every Conditional sentence. 


The third opinion which Prof. Sonnen- 
schein combats is ‘that the Imperfect 
Subjunctive refers primarily to the past.’ 
If he had said that it does not refer to the 
future (except, in reported speech, to the 
relatively future) I should have agreed 
with him: and much that he says might 
be used in support of this second proposition. 
I believe δὲ hoc diceret erraret is often 
supposed to correspond to our English ‘if 
he should say this, he would be wrong,’ 
and to the ordinary use of the Greek 
Optative, and I agree with Prof. Sonnen- 
schein in holding this view to be wrong. 
But his own proposition is more doubtful. 
He appears to me to confound two very 
different things—an equal number of in- 
stances and an equal legitimacy of use. 
I agree that in the majority of instances 
the Imperfect Subjunctive in the protasis 
(and I add in the apodosis also) of Condi- 
tional sentences refers to what he calls 
present time, but except in this statistical 
sense I do not think that it ‘refers 
primarily’ to the present. 

The fact is, present time is a mere limit 
between past and future (see my § 1455), 
and has no duration of itself. The gram- 
marian may say with the moralist, fugit 
hora: hoe quod loquor inde est. The Imper- 
fect Subjunctive is used in these sentences, 
when you contemplate the present as the 
resultant of the past, and the Present Sub- 
junctive is used when you contemplate the 
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present as the starting point of the future. 
But the Imperfect is also in conditional, 
as well as in other, sentences used of a 
continuous state, contemporaneous with some 
past action or time; and this use is every 
bit as good Latin as its use of the present 
time. I never dreamt of implying, as 
Prof. Sonnenschein seems to think, by my 
statement in ὃ 1530 ¢ that I ‘put the 
reference to the present and to the past 
on the same footing’ in point of frequency 
of use (I well knew the case to be otherwise), 
but I did mean to imply that they were 
both perfectly legitimate. And I can see 
nothing at all strange in Cicero’s pointed 
expression Wune quemadmodum audiar sentio, 
at tunc si dicerem non audirer (Cic. Clu. 29, 
§ 80). I do not know Priem’s paper to 
which Prof. Sonnenschein refers, but I find 
in Ktzler (Sprach-Lrorterungen, 1826, p. 189) 
sufficient instances from one book of Cicero 
to prove all that I want.. See Verr. 111. ὃ 32 
faceres...posset; 65 jfieret...concederes; 115 
ageretur...postularent ; 129 perpeterere...per- 
tinerent. Where there is nothing illogical 
or unnatural in the use, a few instances 
from a writer like Cicero are sufficient to 
establish its correctness. Murder does not 
cease to be a crime because it is less frequent 
than theft. 

Such translations as si hoc faceret, erraret 
‘if he had been doing this, he would have 
been erring,’ are no doubt awkward, but 
they are used simply for technical purposes 
to point out the difference between Latin 
Imperfects and Pluperfects. ‘Had he done 
this, he would be wrong’ is better English. 
‘If he did this’ would serve equally for 57 
Jaceret and si faciebat, perhaps even for si 
Jecisset. The first sentence quoted by Prof. 
Sonnenschein of an Imperfect ‘where all 
reference to the past is absolutely excluded ’ 
(p. 128) si iudex non esses, te potissimum 
petere oporteret (Cie. Verr. iv. § 70), 1 should 
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Homeri Iliadis Carmina, edidit A. Rzacn. Pars 
prior, 1886 ; pars altera, 1887. Mk. 1.25. 

Homert Odyssea, Scholarum in usum edidit P. 
CAvER. Pars prior, 1886, Mk. 1.20; pars altera, 
1887, Mk. 1.20. 

Homeri Hymni Epigrammata Batrachomyomachia, 
edidit E. Aber. 1887. Mk. 1.80. 


Rzacu and Cauer are entirely dependent upon La 
Roche for the MSS., as every editor must be until 
the new critical edition by Ludwich, which I am 
glad to see that Cauer promises in his preface, sets 


translate ‘Had you not been judge, you 
would have been the very man to be plain- 
tiff.” The English idiom has exactly the 
same ambiguity as the Latin Imperfect 
Subjunctive. Nor need I confine it to the 
Subjunctive. Cf. Longum erat, &e., my 
Grammar, ὃ 1535. 

There is some danger in looking, as Prof. 
Sonnenschein tries to do (p. 124), exclusively 
at the protasis. The protasis after all is 
only a dependent sentence—grammatically, 
though not logically, dependent on the 
apodosis, and consequently, so far as the 
two are correlated, liable to be affected by 
its principal. I have found this consideration 
useful in classifying conditional usages, and 
venture to refer Prof. Sonnenschein in his 
‘further investigation’ of some instances 
given on p. 127 to my §§ 1566—1570. 

After what I have said above I will only 
say on Prof. Sonnenschein's fourth head 
that I have no hesitation in not referring 
to the future the instances he mentions 
at the end of his paper. But his reference 
to Madvig, ὃ 347 ὁ suggests to me to 
note here a curious vacillation in that 
great scholar’s treatment of this question. 
In the first edition of his Latin Grammar 
we read ‘Was jetzt oder in der Zukunft 
stattfinden wiirde, oder (gegen die Wirklich- 
keit) als stattfindend vorausgesetzt wird, 
wird durch das Imperfectum bezeichnet.’ In 
the third edition (1857), which is obviously 
for many purposes still the standard, the 
words ‘oder in der Zukunft’ are left out. 
In the fourth and last (‘improved and 
abridged’) edition, 1867, he, as I think, 
wrongly reinserts these words, and omits 
all reference to the use of the Imperfect in 
reference to the past (note 2 to ὃ 347, ed. 3). 
I have great difficulty in believing this 
reinsertion to have been deliberate. 


H, J, Roey 
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the diplomatic evidence on a firm basis. Both 
editors give texts which embody the more certain 
results of recent criticism. Both for instance write 
ὁμοιίοο πτολέμοιο, da for ἠῶ in the fifth foot, hos for 
ἕως as a trochee; but while Rzach has κόιλος with 
Nauck, Cauer retains κοῖλος. Neither writes the F, 
but Rzach follows Nauck in omitting v ἐφελκυστικόν 
when followed by a word beginning with F, Cauer 
more consistently retains it. Rzach contents himself 
with a brief preface of a couple of pages, but Cauer 
has an interesting introduction explaining the prin- 
ciples which he has followed; attention may be 
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particularly called to his remarks on the vexed 
uestion of εἰ and 7 in forms like θείῃς, θήῃς. He 
ollows Aristarchos in writing long e as 7 in all 
cases before ¢ and ὁ sounds, and before o and a sounds 
when it comes from a; but as εἰ when it arises from 
e and stands before ὁ and @ sounds ; thus καταθείομεν, 
ἐπιβήομεν, Onns, χέρεια, χέρηες. He thus agrees with 
Mr. Monro (Hom. Grammar p. 318) in holding that 
‘the long vowel of H-stems, such as θη- daun- ete , 
was not originally the same sound as the Ionic 7 
which represents older a,’ and that the two were 
differently affected by the phonetic influence of the 
following vowel. 

Abel’s edition of the Homeric hymns is a real 
advance, as it is a complete recension of the text 
based on a much needed new collation of the MSS., 
and entirely supplants Baumeister’s praiseworthy 
but now antiquated work. It thus stands side by 
side with Gemoll’s excellent edition, which appeared 
almost simultaneously, but late enough for the 
addition of a critical appendix in which Abel's 
readings are recorded. Gemoll is thus fuller in his 
apparatus, as he not only incorporates Abel’s work, 
but gives throughout the readings of the ‘ Paris class’ 
of MSS. which Abel deliberately omits as worthless. 
Abel however is more convenient for practical use, at 
least for those who decline the aid of Gemoll’s 
excellent and original commentary.—W. Lear. 


Der Dialect der homerischen Gedichte: von Dr. J. VAN 
LEEUWEN, Jr. und M. B. MenpeEs Da Costa, aus 
dem Hollindischen iibersetzt von Dr. E. MEHuer. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1886. 8vo. pp. 158. Mk. 2.40. 


Tus little book—the work of two Dutch scholars, 
now translated into German—gives a useful summary 
of Homeric accidence, with especial reference to the 
progress which has been made of late towards recover- 
ing the original forms of the dialect. This work, as 
is well known, may be, and has been, carried on in 
more than one way. We may approach it, with 
H. L. Ahrens and G. Curtius, from the vantage-ground 
of comparative Indo-European grammar ; or we may 
confine ourselves, as Bekker did in the last generation, 
and as Cobet and Nauck still do, to the use of com- 
poner within the field of the Greek language. The 
atter is the method chiefly followed in the book before 
us, the authors of which are thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Cobet’s criticism, and inclined to look 
with some distrust upon facts which lie beyond a 
strictly Hellenic horizon. The two methods, indeed, 
do not necessarily come into conflict : for all true con- 
clusions (as Aristotle said) are harmonious. The 
restoration of the digamma, to take the most promi- 
nent example, may be accomplished (1) by comparing 
Greek with other languages which have preserved a 

labial spirant : or (2) by studying the metrical facts 
of Homer. But neither process gives such complete 
and certain results that we can afford to be satisfied 
with it alone. And in any case it is unscientific not 
to avail ourselves to the full of two sources of evidence 
which by their entire independence are peculiarly 
fitted to correct and supplement each other. 

A few examples will show the nature of the pre- 
ference shown by our authors for purely Greek 
analogies. 

1. The loss of the augment in Homer, they say 
(p. 68), must be regarded as aphaeresis: and accord- 
ingly in the example of a restored primitive text given 
at the end of the book they write ’redxe, ᾽καλέσσατο, 
and soon. They add that the omission of the augment 
in such a verb as ἄγω can also ‘perhaps’ be regarded 
as an aphaeresis. This last kind of ‘aphaeresis’ is 

quite without parallel in Greek, or indeed in any lan- 
guage: yet it must be admitted unless the authors 
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consent to leave forms like ἄγε for ἦγε out of their 
theory. But the real objection surely is that the use 
of forms without augment is common to the oldest 
Greek and the oldest Sanserit. 

2. The Perfects in -a (-pa aud ya) are said to be 
probably derived from those in -κα, by & passing into 
h (p. 80). No evidence is given of this phonetic 
change ever having taken place in Greek. The fact 
that Perfects in -κα appear earlier than those which 
aspirate a radical mr or « (giving -φα, -xa), is far from 
proving that the latter are to be derived from the 
former—at least this would be the opinion of students 
of comparative grammar. 

3. The treatment of the form δείδω (p. 83) is an in- 
teresting example of conflict between the two methods. 
From a Greek point of view it seems to be present, 
and as such it stands alone, and deserves all the 
epithets, ‘unheard of,’ ‘impossible,’ ‘ inconceivable,’ 
which are wont to beapplied toan anomaly. On the 
other hand δείδια, which also occurs in our texts, is 
supported as a perfect by other forms, δείδιε, δειδιμεν 
δεδίασι, δειδιότες, Χο. Hence Cobet and Nauck un- 
hesitatingly change δείδω into δείδια. But compara- 
tive grammarians point out that δέδια is not correctly 
formed from a root 5F:. Thetrue form, as their more 
exact analysis shows, is 5€6Fo.a, which might become 
5€5Foa, and so δέδξω, δείδω. Accordingly, instead of 
turning δείδω into δείδια or δέδια, they turn δείδια 
into δέδβοα or δείδω. 

4. We may add to this list the assumption of such 
forms as €FFade, ἔξξιδε (for evade, εἴσιδε). It may be 
too much to maintain that a double digamma is im- 
possible ; but certainly there is no trace of the cor- 
responding labial of other languages, such as Latin or 
Sanscrit, being either pronounced or written as a 
double letter. 

5. In the list of digammated words given by our 
authors (p. 28), we find Fodpwy and Fés. They have 
overlooked an interesting paper by L. Meyer (K. Z. 
xxiil. p. 49 ff), in which he shows that F never 
remains in Homer before o or w. And in the case of 
these two forms the independent evidence of the F is 
of the slightest. 

It will be understood that the objections on which 
we have been insisting apply rather to the school of 
philology which this book represents than to the work 
itself. Its merits, on the other hand, are of a solid 
and useful kind. Readers will find in it the best 
results of an important vein of enquiry—that which 
seeks to purify the Homeric text from the corruption 
and modernisation that it must have undergone 
during the centuries when written copies were few 
and diplomatic criticism had not begun. This is an 
inquiry which was set in motion by Bentley, and is 
evidently by no means exhausted.—D. B. Monro. 


The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Books XIII. aud XIV. 
Edited by CHARLES Srumons, M.A. Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. 


Tuts is a scholarly edition of two of the books of the 
Metamorphoses, best suited for school reading. The 
introduction deals with the design of the poem, and 
justly dwells upon the consummate art with which 
Ovid has woven into one harmonious whole a web of 
stories entirely disconnected, save by the one recurring 
incident of a metamorphosis. Mr. Simmons has con- 
scientiously studied most modern editions; though 
those of Loers (1843) and Magnus (1885) might have 
been consulted. The notes are marked by a good 
knowledge of the author, accuracy, and genuine poetic 
feeling ; and are well calculated to stimulate interest. 
Particularly good are those on invidiosus (XIII. 414), 
the relation of gener and socer (ib. 509), Ovid’s fond- 
ness for substantives in -men (ib 778), and the Sibyl’s 
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cave (XIV. 104). Grammatical points are often hap- 
pily handled, ¢.g. zeugma (XIII. 632), and ‘ adjec- 
tival substantives’ (XIV. 362); but the grammatical 
matter seems to me a trifle in excess. Thus the 
frequent illustration of Latin from Greek idiom is 
superfluous, and sometimes misleading, ¢.g. XIII. 
508, maxima rerum, the gen. is partitive, and Coning- 
ton’s notion of a local gen. should not be revived ; and 
the note onthe coordinate relative with infin. (XIV. 226) 
is unnecessary, as the usage has not ‘ been neglected by 
the grammars,’ see Madvig, § 402 a and 4, Roby 
§ 1781. Omissions are few, though zamdudum with im- 
perat. = ‘immediately’ (XIIJ. 457), the rare mi for 
mihi (ib. 503, ep. 1X. 191), and the almost certainly 
right reading revulswm (XIV. 181), might have been 
noticed. In the following places I differ from the 
editor: XIII. 114, eur spolieris erit should not be 
translated, ‘there will be cause for spoiling you,’ for 
the preceding quod forms the subject; ep. inf. 527, 
F. ili. 629; XIII. 165, arma is surely simply the 
shield and spear brought by Ulysses; XIII. 277, 
nonus in officio = ‘ninth in offering his service,’ not 
‘in loyalty’ ; XIII. 338, conferat is not hypothetical 
but deliberative ; XIII. 356, moderatior Aiax = not 


‘a wiser’ but ‘the less presumptuous Ajax’; XIII. - 


451, plus quam femina virgo, ‘virgo expresses the 
age [were there then no old maids ?] femina the sex.’ 
Rather, the offermg demanded was not merely a 
woman, but the maiden Polyxena; XIII. 718, sub- 
iectis pennis means not ‘sudden (new-created) wings,’ 
but ‘ wings put beneath,’ z.c. attached to them ; XIV. 
133, the indirect patuisset = a direct fut. pf. indic., 
and similarly line 141, paterer = a fut. simple in 
direct speech ; carina may have originally meant 
‘hull’ (XIV. 534), but surely it means ‘keel’ in 
XIV. 552, ‘mediisque carina subdita navigiis spinae 
mutatur in usum’; Cyclop is incorrectly printed for 
Cyclops (pp. 31, 47, 158, 162, 167). What authority 
is there for naming Ovid's friend M. Junius Brutus 
(p. xi.) 2 
Pout, eaving these minutiae, the work as a whole 
is excellent, and strongly to be recommended. A 
most interesting feature is a number of remarks, 
mainly critical, by Mr. R. Ellis, in which he quotes 
the readings of four Bodleian MSS. Of these the 
best is Can. 7, which often preserves the right reading 
where the Marcianus is wrong. Mr. Ellis contributes 
many acute conjectures ; the best perhaps are ¢imidi 
haut audacis (XIV. 671), and est locus wlterius (X1V. 
489) ; but Clarius subit, hicque (XIV. 612) seems to 
me open to doubt on grounds of euphony ; see Madvig 
on de Fin. vy. 40, Haupt, Opuse. 111. 510. 
5. G. OWEN. 

Eléments de Grammaire Latine (d’aprés Lhomond), 

par Groroces Epon, Paris: Belin, 1886, 16th 

edition. 360 pp., small 8vo. 2 frs. 


THe name of Lhomond has an old world ring about 
it, and from a book which ‘demeure entiérement 
conforme au plan de Lhomond’ one must not expect 
modern ideas on the teaching of grammar. ‘ Si veut 
l'indicatif devant le présent et le parfait; le sub- 
jonctif devant l'imparfait et le plus-que-parfait.’ 
‘Le régime du verbe passif se met a Vablatit avec αὶ 
ou ab, quand’ ete. The term Que retranché for 
accusative with the infinitive, which has died so 
hard in France, is in this edition at last given up 
with a sigh of regret in favour of Proposition Infini- 
tive. The rubric ‘Mots interrogatifs entre deux 
verbes’ only partially gives place to Interrogation 
Indirecte. \n a word, there is no trace of an attempt 
to base Syntax on the analysis of the sentence, or to 
insist on an intelligent grasp of principle. The 
method is purely empirical. On the other hand the 
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book has merits of a practical kind. The construc- 
tion of impersonal verbs, for instance, may be found 
without hunting through all the cases. In general 
the arrangement may be said to aim at following the 
order of a French pupil’s ideas. The Accidence is 
laudably unencumbered with philology. ‘Nous nous 
sommes bien gardés de compliquer l’étude de la décli- 
naison et de la conjugaison latines, pour la satisfaction 
toute gratuite d’en faire une exposition plus savante.’ 
In the third declension we find, instead of the 
monstrous array of paradigms given in some English 
grammars, only three—soror, corpus, avis: two more 
(securis, cubile) are added in a Supplément aux Décli- 
naisons, Which forms part of the body of the book. 
Better examples might have been perhaps chosen, 
but the limitation of number is entirely commend- 
able. Accipio is conjugated in full. The treatment 
of verb-nouns is unsatisfactory, but in accordance 
with French practice: ‘#n avec le participe présent 
veut le verbe latin au gérondif en do.’ — Following 
the Syntax is a third part—Méthode pour exprimer 
les Gallicismes : a fourth part gives a short sketch of 
Metre, Prosody and Accentuation.—E. A. §8. 


Grammaire Latine par SALOMON REINACH, Paris ; 
Delagrave ; 1886. 358 pp., large 8vo. 5 frs. 


THE author has aimed at producing a grammar more 
suitable for schools and colleges than what he calls 
the ‘dictionnaires grammaticaux’ of Guardia— 
Wierzcyski and Madvig (Theil’s translation)—the 
only books hitherto available for advanced pupils in 
France. To treat grammar in a manner ‘a la fois 
élémentaire et scientifique’ is an exceedingly difficult 
task ; and the author has done well to put his science 
and his elementary instruction in different parts of 
his book. An Appendix discusses such questions as 
‘Place du Latin dans la famille Aryenne,’ Phoné- 
tique Latine,’ ‘Théorie comparée de la Déeclinaison,’ 
etc., and shows that the author is fully abreast of 
modern philological science ; in the body of the book 
he has wisely decided to be practical. In the declen- 
sion of nouns we hear nothing about vowel and con- 
sonant stems; the terminations are added to the 
radical or theme—a form obtained by rejecting the 
termination of the Genitive Singular. 

That this is the best way of treating the subject for 
beginners appears to be the result at which experienced 
teachers in Germany too have generally arrived. The 
verbal forms are divided thus : wm-o, am-abam, am-avi, 
am-aturus. Here the author distinctly goes too far. 
It is really more practical, as well as more correct, 
to recognise three themes as a basis of the verb forms : 
leg-, lég-, leet-. Would it not be also more practical 
to follow the Germans in discarding the time-honoured 
amo in favour of some verb like /audo, which admits 
of sharper distinction of meaning between its im- 
perfect and perfect tenses? It is strange that in 
England amabam with its meaningless translation ‘I 
was loving’ should have kept its place so long. 

The Syntax is based on a plan which the author 
owes to Thurot, his former teacher. It is introduced 
by a ‘Coup d’ceil sur la Syntaxe,’—a brief réswmé of 
elementary rules for turning French into Latin. 
Then follow I. Syntaxe de Co-ordination, Il. Syntaxe 
de Subordination. Under the first head are treated 
the Concords, Cases, the Adjective, the Pronoun, 
(including, strangely, the Relative), the Adverb, 
Voices, and Tenses, together with a few words on 
Moods. Under the second head comes Thurot’s 
classification of ‘Propositions’ as A. Indépendantes 
(Indicatives, Volitives, Optatives, Délibératives, Pro- 
blématiques, Concessives, Désidératives): B. Dépend- 
antes (Complétives i.e. clauses introduced by wt, nz, 
quominus, quin, and dependent questions ; Causales, 
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Finales, Conrécutives, Suppositives, Concessives, Com- 
aratives, Temporelles, Relatives). A chapter on the 
nfinitive (Proposition Infinitive) follows. In this 

arrangement one recognises a sound principle—that 

Syntax should be based on a classification of sentences : 

whether the scheme of analysis adopted is the best 

possible may be open to doubt. But in general this 
part of the book deserves considerable praise, as an 
attempt to introduce into France a rational system of 

Syntax-teaching. 

1 append a few criticisms on miscellaneous points. 
The Optative in Greek is declared in a note to be 
nothing but an historical subjunctive. This doctrine 
should not be asserted without noticing that the 
Optative corresponds in usage quite as much to the 
present as to the imperfect subj. of Latin. Modern 
science recognises two distinct moods for Greek (see 
Brugmann in Iwan Miiller).—Dies me deficiat is not 
synonymous, as an apodosis, with Dies me deficict.— 
The interpretation of den. IX. 288 Jngue salutatum 
linguo (nox et tua dextera testis) quod nequeam lacri- 
mas perferre parentis which is assigned to Thurot, 
that quod nequeam (‘je serais incapable’) depends on 
linguo is not new, (Conington after Madvig).—Is it 
really a good thing for French boys to learn gender 
rules in German? The author has adopted the verses 
of Zumpt entire. His readers will be inclined to 
think the French language capable of such lyrical 
flights as 

Commune heisst was einen Mann 
Und eine Frau bedeuten kann. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


Syntaxe Latine par O. RIEMANN, viii. and 496 pp. 
Paris: Klincksieck. 4 frs. 
THERE is no doubt of the author’s competence to 
write a Latin Syntax. His ‘Studies on the language 
and grammar of Livy,’ prove that to any one who is 
acquainted with them. The same excellent scholar- 
ship is seen in this little book. There is much care- 
ful discrimination of the usage of particular authors 
and clear and full statement (with references to the 
particular passages) of the facts of Latin construction. 
But the method of exposition is somewhat defective. 
It is largely built on a comparison of the French and 
Latin text or idiom. There is no clearly visible and 
firm skeleton in the treatise. Little attempt is made 
to arrange, for instance, the usages of the subjunctive 
under leading conceptions and show their descent 
and collateral affinities. There are of course many 
differences among grammarians, but two main schools 
may be distinguished, those which take their cue 
from the forms, and those which take it from some 
abstract classification of the meaning. The former 
(6 g. Madvig) look to the case and to the mood for 
their points of grouping: the latter to the character 
of the qualification or of the sentence. As regards 
the treatment of case the former has generally pre- 
vailed : as regards the sentence the latter school (ὁ g. 
Kiihner) is perhaps yet predominant. M. Riemann 
belongs to the latter, and so far J differ from him; 
and still more when he puts, ¢.g. as coordinate divi- 
sions the indicative, the potential (present and perfect 
subjunctive) and the ‘mode irréel’ (imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive). I have not noticed any 
special novelty of an important character, but some 
old errors, as I regard them, continue. 1.5. he 
classes under one general head such very different 
datives as those in locwm castris capere and wenire 
auxilio; he has a vague dative of ‘relation’ which 
contains oppidum primum est uenientibus ab Epiro 
and id remedium timori fuit. Dicat (dixerit) aliquis 
appears as potential without question of the frequency 
of the former or of the mood of the latter. Again 
NOD Vil. VOL, 1. 
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the historical infinitive receives no further explana- 
tion than that it is used to replace in narrations the 
imperfect indicative: and the gerund (gérondif) and 
verbal adjective in -ndus are treated together without 
any attempt to account for their parallelism. In the 
passages of Cesar which Μ, Riemann as well as myself 
and others have converted into orat. recta, he has mis- 
taken (as I once did) the meaning of impune injurias 
tulisse (B. G. i. 14, § 4) which is not ‘suffered wrongs’ 
but ‘bore off’ ze. ‘committed wrongs’ (p. 548). I 
gladly add that the book is otherwise very accurate. 
Hy Jee: 


DICTIONNAIRE DES ANTIQUITES GRECQUES ET ko- 
MAINES d’apres les textes et les monuments, contenant 
Vexplication des termes qui se rapportent aux meurs, 
aux institutions, ἃ la religion, aux arts, aux 
sciences, aw costume, au mobilier, a la guerre, a la 
marine, aux métiers, aux monnaies, poids et 
mesures, etc. etc., et en général ἃ la vie publique et 
privée des anciens. Ouvrage rédigé par une société 
@érivains spéciaux, darchéologues et de professeurs, 
sous la direction de MM. Cu. DAREMBERG οὐ Ep. 
SAGLIO, avee 3000 figures d'aprés Vantique, dessinées 
par P. Sellier et gravées par 7. Rapine. Paris: 
Hachette 1873-1887. Vol. I pt. 1 A. B. pp. 
1-756. _ pt. 2 Ὁ. pp. 757-1703. large 4to (same 
size as Littré’s French Dictionary, issued by the 
same firm). Each part 5 frs. 


THE enterprising publishers, to whom we owe the 
magnificent editions of Duruy’s History of the Greeks 
and History of the Romans, the History of Art in 
Antiquity by G. Perrot and Ch. Chipiez, and an 
excellent series of annotated editions of Greek and 
Latin classics, present the learned world in this 
stately quarto with a work worthy of the country of 
Saumaise, Hérault, and Montfaucon. No other 
nation as yet possesses anything approaching to it 
in beauty and completeness ; it is absolutely necessary 
to every classical library and to every public library 
frequented by scholars or artists. 

When the first fascicwle (pr. 5 fr., containing 20 
sheets of text and 189 engravings) appeared, it was 
hoped that three or four fasciewles might appear in a 
year, and five or six years bring the work to comple- 
tion. M. Renier, when offering to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, on 20 June, 1873, the first part, stated 
that the work had been set on foot, by Daremberg, 
twelve years before. Abbé Martigny’s well-known 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities was originally 
intended to form part of Daremberg’s collection. 

Among many criticisms, by competent judges, 
printed on the covers of successive parts, one, by 
A. Dumont, explains and-excuses the slowness of 
publication: ‘il a tout revu (he is speaking of 
M. Saglio), tout relu, vérifié ces milliers de notes, 
refondu un grand nombre d’articles pour assurer 
Yunité de l’ouvrage, sans compter tous ceux qui sont 
restes son ceuvre exclusive.’ 

Many topics omitted in Smith's and Rich’s diction- 
aries, find a place here, as mythology. The article 
Alphabetum by Lenormant is (as many others are) a 
complete treatise, occupying 30 pages, and illustrated 
by 11 plates. References, always at the foot of the 
page, are attached to each statement of the text, and 
a bibliography concludes each article. The writers 
are evidently masters of the literature of their subjects, 
and references are in general precise and made to the 
latest editions. Criticism of details would be out of 
place in dealing in a few lines with a work of vast 
labour ; we would rather congratulate the editor and 
publishers on the acceleration of their pace (No. 6 
appeared in 1879, No, 7 in 1880, No. 8 in 1882, 
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No. 9 in 1884, No. 10 in 1886, No. 11 completing 
the letter C and vol. 1 in this year), and purchasers 
on being able at last to bind the book. If future 
volumes are limited to about 800 pages, they will 
not remain, as vol. 1 has done, for fourteen years in 
drawers and cupboards. For one raid that has 
hitherto been made on this great storehouse of 
ancient learning, a hundred will be made in future. 


J. E. B, M. 


Monuments of Classical Antiquity (Denkméler des 
Klassischen Altertums zur Erliuterwng des Lebens 
der Griechen und Rimer), edited by A. BAUMEISTER. 
Munich and Leipzig. 1884-87. Vol. 1. 26 Mk. 


Tus work, which has been little noticed, if at all, 
in English periodicals, has now reached its 37th part 
and the article ‘ Phigalia.’ It will be convenient to 
deal here with parts 1-21 which constitute volume I. 
and contain the letters A—I. In the absence of any 
satisfactory Dictionary of Classical Antiquities the 
appearance of the work is of rather exceptional im- 
portance. The Dictionnaire des Antiquités of Darem- 
berg and Sagiio is indeed an excellent and elaborate 
book, but though begun in 1873 it has only reached 
the letter D. The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities is not likely to be ready for some time, 
and revised editions of Dr. Smith’s other Classical 
Dictionaries are not even in contemplation. Baumei- 
ster’s Monuments is not, and apparently does not 
claim to be, a complete Dictionary of Antiquities, 
but it is so rapidly nearing completion, and its 
articles (which are lexicographically arranged) deal 
with so many subjects, that the archaeologist natur- 
ally turns to it as a tolerable substitute for a 
dictionary. 

The great feature of the book is the illustrations. 
The idea seems to have been to bring together in a 
work of moderate extent and cost reproductions, 
accompanied by a series of articles, of all the more 
important ancient monuments that illustrate the 
Religion, Art and Custom of the Greeks and Romans. 
The text, though it does not often degenerate into 
mere ‘writing to pictures,’ hardly attempts to be 
exhaustive, for in many cases subjects are dealt with 
only from the artistic and archaeological standpoints, 
little reference being made to the information deriv- 
able from the literary sources. There is no systematic 
indication of Bibliography (as there is in Daremberg 
and Saglio), though most of the articles incidentally 
furnish a good many references to the literature of 
the subjects discussed, As a complete bibliography 
has not been aimed at, it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to record here such omissions as I have discovered, 
for instance in the article ‘Abraxas’ (on Gnostic 
Gems), where there is a reference to Matter and to 
an essay by Bellermann, but not to Mr. King's 
book; avd in the article on River-gods (‘ Fluss- 
gotter’) where no notice is taken of an important 
dissertation by Prof. Perey Gardner. Perhaps also 
the reader may legitimately complain that he is 
rather too frequently ‘sent on’ to complete his 
bibliographical researches in ‘ Mariineat" and 
* Becker-Goll.’ 

Certain defects in the work appear to arise from 
an attempt to cover too much ground and, perhaps, 
from its limits not having been very clearly defined 
beforehand. The Editor not only admits many of 
the subjects usually found in Dictionaries of Anti- 
quities but includes Mythology and Iconography, 
and, at a pinch, Geography and Biography. Besides 
dissertations on ancient art and custom we find 
articles on divinities, heroes and mythical person- 
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ages ; articles on the portraiture of emperors, states- 
men and poets ; an article, mainly topographical, on 
the city of Athens, and even biographies of the minor 
sculptors. The Editor seems never to have quite set 
aside the notion of making his book a complete 
Dictionary of Antiquities, for he has admitted several 
articles which are not, and could not well be, illus- 
trated by ‘Denkmialer.’ Thus, we find short disser- 
tations on Banks and Bankers, on the use of Iron 
and the Exposing of Children. An almost inevitable 
result of attempting so much is that several of the 
articles are too brief and superficial to be of much 
practical usefulness to students. At the same time, 
there are in the work many articles of which the 
solid merit cannot be denied, and one feels grateful 
for a book that contains so much information not 
readily accessible elsewhere. The illustrated part of 
the work is, on the whole, satisfactorily carried out. 
Many of the monuments, especially the more im- 
portant works in sculpture, are reproduced by photo- 
graphy. ‘There are numerous engravings and some 
iulustrations in colour. The form of the book is 
convenient, and the printing and paper are good, 


_ thus forming a pleasant contrast to the Lexicons of 


Roscher and Pauly. Even the archaeologist who has 
a good library at his command will find Baumeister’s 
‘Monuments’ a handy book to cite and to turn to 
for reference. To ordinary students of Classical 
Literature and Art who cannot afford and who have 
no inclination to get together the numerous and 
costly books which constitute an archaeological 
library this work may be cordially recommended. 
Each part costs 1s., which considering the ordinary 
price of such illustrated books is reasonable. 

Among the more elaborate articles in the book may 
be noted ‘ Athens’ by Dr. Milchhofer ; ‘ Architecture’ 
(‘ Baukunst’), ‘Sculpture’ (‘ Bildhauerkunst ’), 
‘ Erechtheion’ and ‘ Etruscan Antiquities’ (‘ Etrur- 
ien’) by Dr. Julius; ‘Chorus’ and ‘ Choregia’ by 
Dr. B. Arnold ; ‘ Siege-operations’ (‘ Festungskrieg 
und Geschiitzwesen’) by Dr. A. Miiller; ‘Flutes 
and Wind-organs’ (‘Floten’) by Dr. K. Von Jan ; 
and ‘Ilias’ and ‘Iliupersis’ by the Editor. 

The mythological articles have been undertaken 
by Dr. Baumeister himself. This task was, perhaps, 
almost too much for one man—and that man the 
editor of a dictionary—to accomplish in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. Some of the articles (for in- 
stance that on Antinoos), might certainly have been 
worked out more thoroughly: others, however, are 
fairly elaborate and painstaking. In point of fulness 
and learning the mythological part of this book 
cannot compare with Roscher’s new Lexicon, though 
in the number and excellence of its illustrations as 
well as in its typographical arrangements Baumeister 
is decidedly ahead of Roscher. ‘There are a few 
articles which might have been more liberally 
supplied with illustrations : ‘ Aphrodite,’ * Erinyen’ 
(which is not illustrated at all), ‘ Europe,’ ‘ Baum- 
kultus,’ ‘Flussgitter.’ The iconographical articles 
are interesting and useful, though it is to be regretted 
that the portrait-coins have been reproduced by 
engraving and not by photography. Numismatic 
wood-cutters almost invariably fail to catch likenesses, 
and Dr. Baumeister’s eminent hands are no exception 
to the rule. Perhaps it might be found possible 
before the work is completed to furnish the reader 
with a series of portrait-coins of emperors reproduced 
by some photographic process. Some of the Greek 
Imperial coins with heads should also have been 
reproduced by photography: the engraving, for 
instance, of the coin of Mitylene accompanying the 
article ‘ Alkaios’ is poor and misleading. ‘ Alexander 
the Great’ is well illustrated by photographs, though, 
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strangely enough, there is no reproduction of his 
head as it appears on the coins of Lysimachus, With 
these exceptions, however, the work is well and fully 
illustrated. Under ‘Sculpture’ (‘ Bildhauerkunst’) 
a long series of important monuments is reproduced, 
and many of the shorter articles are accompanied by 
interesting illustrations. Thus, under ‘ Barber’ 
there is a photograph of the quaint terra-cotta group 
at Berlin of an ancient hair-dresser operating upon 
his subject. As I have already stated, there are few 
antiquarian topics which are not treated of in this 
work ; it may be noted however that there is no 
article ‘Contorniates,’ and a separate article on 
‘Hygieia’ as well as portrait-coins of Allectus and 
Carausius might have been included with advantage. 

An ideal criticism of so comprehensive a work as 
Dr. Baumeister’s could only be penned by a writer of 
encyclopaedic knowledge having unlimited columns 
of the Classical Review at his disposal. The present 
article has, however, I hope indicated with tolerable 
fairness the principal merits and defects of the first 
volume of the work. I may perhaps add that my 
opinion has been formed not only after reading 
through a large number of the articles, but also after 
haying frequently consulted the book for information 
on the very numerous and varied ‘points’ that have 
to be looked up by one engaged in the study of Greek 
and Roman Numismatics. 

WARWICK WROTH. 


Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland—NeEv- 
MANN wnd ParrscH, Koebner, Breslau, 1885. 
9 Mk. 


THE Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
recently determined, at the suggestion of the Geogra- 
phical Society, to establish Readerships in Geography. 
To all who are interested in this decision I would 
commend Neumann and Partsch’s book as an example 
of the kind of work which such Readers might do 
with advantage. 

Dr. Partsch has completed and brought up to date 
the important treatise on the physical geography of 
Greece which was .the work of his teacher and _pre- 
decessor, Dr. Neumann. The scheme of the book, 
and the leading ideas belong to Neumann ; but his 
pupil deserves immense credit for the conscientious 
labour which he has devoted to its completion in 
detail. This is not one of those airy handbooks 
which give you a little art, a little history and a few 
commonplaces about the effect of climate upon the 
temper. It is a serious work, a perfect mine of facts 
and references; a mine, too, of ideas. Its aim is 
stated by Neumann in his admirable introduction to 
be the systematic exhibition of the physical features 
of Greece and their influence upon national character 
and institutions in ancient times. The definiteness 
and moderation with which he lays down the limits 
of his subject contrast strongly with the vague and 
ill-proportioned claims by which Buckle and other 
writers have made the name of physical environment 
unpopular in England. The body of the book is 
divided into five chapters, dealing with the climate 
of Greece, the relation of land and sea, the confor- 
mation of the land, its geology, and its vegetation. 
In the last two chapters, which form rather more 
than half the book, the classical reader will be chiefly 
interested in the sections that describe the influence 
of limestone rocks upon the worship of Poseidon, 
and of the connection between the cultivation of 
corn and the festivals of Athene. It appears that 
the cultus of Poseidon is only found in districts 
which are distinguished either by the presence of 
barathra or by the frequent oceurrence of earthquakes. 


But it is not only in these chapters that light is 
thrown upon myths and religious ceremonies. Re- 
searches of that kind form one of the most interesting 
features of the book ; and their inductive method and 
moderate tone make them convincing as well as 
agreeable reading. 

Another valuable part of the book is the analysis 
of the mountain system. No one who has not made 
a study of Greek geography can realise the difficulties 
of getting a clear conception of the structure of 
Aetolia and Arcadia. No existing map (not even 
the Vienna map) throws much light upon it: most 
of them represent it as mere confusion. But the 
third chapter of this book makes the reader feel that 
there is order in the seeming chaos, and that a map 
might show it. The same chapter states with admir- 
able clearness and impartiality the political results 
of the country’s peculiar formation. It contains 
little that is absolutely new: but its completeness 
and philosophical tone may make it welcome as a 
compendium even to those who are familiar with its 
doctrines. 

But the book has one serious fault. It is undeni- 
ably dull, both in style and in arrangement. Gratitude 
for much information cannot blind the reader to the 
fact that a catalogue of trees which fills a hundred 
pages is excessive when thirty are found sufficient for 
the mountains. And catalogues are too prominent 
in other parts ; while those single instances, by which 
many writers at once relieve and illustrate a long 
argument, are strangely wanting. Dr. Neumann’s 
style is clear and often forcible, but it lacks bright- 
ness and variety. Dr. Partsch is neither clear nor 
forcible. And neither style gains by the arrangement 
which presents them in a kind of irregular sandwich. 
But, despite its faults, this is a book which no 
student of Greek history can afford to neglect. 

M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


The Story of the Nations: Alexander's Empire. By 
J. P. MAnaArry, D.D. London εἶτ΄. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. 


Even if this book were much less cleverly put to- 
gether than it is, it would be impossible for a critic 
to withhold his sympathy from the author. He has 
undertaken to write a story without a plot, and with 
hardly any unity of scene or of national character. 
He repeatedly betrays his own discomfort under these 
trying circumstances, by explaining and apologising 
for omissions and curtailments. He has to tell some- 
thing reluctantly of wars and quarrels which carry 
little human interest with them, and lead only to 
results which were soon in their turn obliterated ; and 
he has to cut short chapters evidently written con 
amore, where his wide reading and great knowledge 
of antiquity must have often tempted him to pause 
and talk at leisure to his readers. His progress 
through the two centuries that followed Alexander’s 
conquests must have been asomewhat dreary one, and 
we seem to see signs in the latter part of the book 
that he was glad to get to the end of it. 

It may be useful to give a brief indication of the 
contents of a book which in 300 pages covers so long 
and complicated a period of history. The story of 
Alexander’s conquests is compressed into forty pages, 
with plans of his three great battles ; brief as the ac- 
count is, it is full of suggestive comment, and the only 
thing wanting seems to be some explanation of the 
way in which the notion of a great attack on Persia, 
which originated in Greece, was transferred to Philip, 
and through him to Alexander ; Isokrates is not even 
mentioned. Seven chapters follow, on the period of 
the Diadochi, and these are some of the best in the 
book. The two figures of greatest human interest, 
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Demetrius and Eumenes, are handled (the formei 
especially), with due appreciation of the importance 
of their lives by Plutarch ; we have two or three in- 
teresting pages upon Hellenistic city life, and wish 
for more, for we do not learn anything about the 
method of government of these cities, nor does the 
author make it clear to us (see p. 95), whether he 
agrees with Droysen or Grote as to the number of 
foundations attributed to Alexander and his successors. 
A brief sketch of the philosophy of this period, given 
in chapter xi., is written in Dr. Mahaffy’s most lively 
and original style, and the strange contrast of Aris- 
totle’s political thinking and his great pupil’s political 
actions is skilfully touched. Leaving the Diadochi, 
the author faces the most difficult part of his task 
with surprising coolness, and the chapter on ‘the 
three young kings ’ is a model of the art of marshalling 
complicated facts in a very short space ; it is followed 
by a valuable chapter, one of those which must have 
greatly tempted its writer to give himself rein, on the 
litterati and scientists of Alexandria. Thence we pass 
to the further history of the three great kingdoms, to 
the age of the Achzan League, the reign of Philip V., 
and the first interference of Rome in Greece and the 
East, where the young reader will find himself once 
more on ground with which he is tolerably familiar. 
In this last part of the book it must be confessed that 
even Dr. Mahaffy has not always been able to make 
the narrative perfectly lucid or really interesting ; 
but he has probably done all that could well be done 
in the space allowed him. The chapters on Per- 
gamon and Rhodes, and on the influence of Hellenism 
on Rome, contribute some relief to the rapid narrative 
of events. 

The book is copiously illustrated with maps, and 
cuts of statues and coins ; and the only real blemish 
I have found is on p. 50, where a strange blunder has 
been committed which the author must have already 
noticed. It is all the more to be regretted that we 
are occasionally offended by faults of taste, which 
betray a tendency to loose historical thinking, and 
a desire to make the book readable by means which a 
judicious writer would on second thoughts reject. 


W. W. FowLer. 


‘as possible of the really salient facts. 


The Story of the Nations: Carthage. By Professor 
A. J. Courcu. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


Proressor Cuurcu has used his story-telling powers 
to great advantage in this excellent little book. It 
is a melancholy tale of continuous defeat and dis- 
aster, but by going to the original authorities, and 
selecting from them what best suits his purpose, he 
has contrived to make it really interesting. Even an 
unpretentious book, written for young readers, gains 
greatly by being the work of a scholar; and this one 
has also the advantage of numerous cuts of Car- 
thaginian coins and monuments, together with plans 
of Carthage, Utica, &c. and a rough but pleasant- 
looking map of the Carthaginian empire. A good 
map of Sicily might well have been added. 

The author has wisely broken the long record of 
the campaigns which constitute almost all we know 
of Carthaginian history by three short but useful and 
interesting chapters on the discoveries, the constitu- 
tion, and the trade of Carthage, the first of which 
contains a translation, with geographical notes, of 
the Periplus of Hanno. Jn the second, as indeed 
throughout the book, he has carefully steered clear 
of all controversy, in order to give as clear an outline 
This is by no 
means an easy matter, in a history bristling, like 
that of Carthage, with points of doubt and con- 
troversy ; but the result is quite successful. Jnei- 
dentally it isinteresting to note that Professor Church 
(in spite of Mommsen) accepts the date 509 B.c. for the 
first treaty with Rome, following Polybius, for whom 
he evidently has a great liking ; that he takes Han- 
nibal over the Alps by the Little St. Bernard, and 
has not become a convert to Mr. Freshfield, and the 
Durance theory (here again he follows Polybius rather 
than Livy); and that he places the battle-field of 
Trasumenus (rightly perhaps) to the west of the long 
defile under the hills. 

The book may be heartily recommended to readers 
of all orders and ages. It brings together in a single 
volume of 300 pages some of the most vital and 
interesting events in the history of Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and tells the story of them 
with much skill in arrangement, and in perfectly 
simple language. W: Woes 


NOTES. 


AESCHYL. Ayam. 301. 

πλέον καίουσα τῶν εἰρημένων. 
Mr. Paley translates the words τῶν εἰρημένων ‘than 
those hitherto described.’ Others have thought the 
line in some way corrupt. But why may it not mean 
‘than what had been commanded?’ τὰ εἰρημένα is 
found in this sense in Soph. Antig. 215 ὡς ἂν σκοποὶ 
νῦν ἦτε τῶν εἰρημένων. The poet, wishing to describe 
the eagerness with which the watchmen carried out 
their orders in transmitting the glad intelligence by 
means of a fire, says that they kindled a bigger fire 
than had been ordered.—ALEx. PALLIs, 


Anist. Ach. 100. The following note has been 
communicated to me: ‘That the words of the ambas- 
sador must belong to some real language has been 
recognised by most scholars ; we should have expected 
them to be Old Persian, but the attempts at explaining 
them from that language by the eminent authorities 
Brockhaus and Spiegel (see W. Ribbeck’s edition) 
are obvious failures. I do not know whether it has 
heen noticed that the verse with (practically) no 
alterations will translate as old Sanskrit ; we may 
thus transliterate 

taprauay etaptay amiagova σατρα 
(the reading of most MSS., see A. Miiller’s note) 
vari man xarra na piguna salva 


‘mittit me Xerxes, o scelerate, nequaquam.’ Each 
of these words, with the exception of xara (a proper 
name), may be verified with the aid of Grassmann’s 
Concordance from the Rig-Veda: 


iyarti, Gr, col. 99. 

picuna, Gr, col. 819; frequent in later Sanskrit. 

na-satra, ‘not at all,’ Gr. col. 1454; na vindami 
satrd, ‘I can by no means find!’’ 


Vespae 355. μέμνησαι δῆθ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐπὶ στρατιᾶς κλέψας 
ποτὲ τοὺς ὀβελίσκους 
ἵεις σαυτὸν κατὰ τοῦ τείχους. 


On the nature of these ὀβελίσκοι and the object o 
stealing them, the commentators (Richter, Mitchell, 
Green) offer no suggestions ; Voss (1821) renders the 
word by ‘ Bratspiesschen.’ Miiller-Striibing, A.H.K. 
» 615, 599, notices the difficulty and suggests 
ὀβελίτας, a reading apparently represented by the 
‘Spiesskuchen’ of Droysen, ed. 3.—I am inclined to 
think that a passage of Diodorus (xix, 45, 4) may 
throw some light on the passage in the Vespae : εὐθὺς 
(at the flooding of Rhodes) τὰ ταπεινὰ τῇς πόλεως 
ἐπ ληροῦτο, τῶν μὲν ὀχετῶν διὰ τὸ δοκεῖν παρεληλυθέναι 
τὺν χειμῶνα, κατημελημένων, τῶν δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς τεί- 
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χεσιν ὑβελισκὼν συμφραχθέντων. What were 
these ὀβελίσκοι, which Rhodomannus renders ἐμὲ 
murorum, but which Wesseling fancied to be a kind 
of grating ?—D. S. M. 


ARISTOTELIAN FRAGMENTS.—The Times of April 
27 has the following from Vienna: ‘It is reported 
from Philippopolis that M. Petros Papageorgiu, a 
Greek scholar residing in that city, has discovered 
an ancient manuscript, containing passages of Aris- 
totle’s works. The manuscript is believed to be of 
the fourteenth century, and consists of 180 pages, 
which comprise the following extracts :—Pages 1 to 
76, four books of Περὶ Οὐρανοῦ, ‘On the Heavens ;’ 
pages 77 to 124, two books of Περὶ Γενέσεως καὶ 
Φθορᾶς, ‘On Generation and Corruption ;’ pages 125 
to 178, the first three books of Περὶ Ψυχῆς, ‘On the 
Soul;’ pages 179 and 180, an extract of Περὶ 
σοφιστικῶν ᾿Ελέγχων.᾽ 

The manuscript is in excellent preservation, the 
vellum being clean and strong, and all the letters 
being perfectly legible. It bears marginal annotations 
which are probably of the fifteenth century. M. 
Papageorgiu is now comparing the manuscript with 
existing editions of Aristotle’s works, and he finds 
that the text differs in many important passages from 
these editions, and notably from Didot’s, which is in 
general use on the Continent. This is the more 
interesting, as the manuscript gives extracts only 
from the genuine Aristotelian collection, and not 
from any works which commentators have agreed to 
regard as spurious. As soon as M. Papageorgiu has 
finished his collating he will publish a pamphlet 
giving the result of his researches.’ 


Srriravos (Fest) ; TrrraAvos.—How is the dif- 
ference of these two forms of the same word to be 
explained? Initial stv- is very common in Latin: 
therefore it is not likely that the absence of the s is 
due to mere phonetic loss. 

May we postulate, 

(1) The word would hardly ever be used except in 
the list of words denoting relationship (e.g. Plautus, 
Persa 57, pater auos proauos abauos atauos tritauos). 

(2) The second is a larger postulate, and, if true, 
has much larger issues. Final s in Latin was regu- 
larly weak—how weak it is probably impossible to 
say, and it doubtless varied. It seems likely that it 
was heard least before a voiced consonant, somewhat 


more before a vowel, and before a voiceless consonant 
as¢. Inscriptions and the fragments of the oldest poets 
are not conclusive evidence on this point : they slightly 
confirm the suggestion, so far as they can be used. 

If these two postulates be granted, we may argue : 

A. If tritauos be the original form, then by rapid 
pronunciation — proauosabauosatauostritauos, the s 
from atauos being heard somewhat distinctly before ¢ 
might attach itself to the word tritauos and give aform 
stritauos, just as ‘an ewt’ in English made ‘a newt.’ 

B. If on the other hand stritauos were original, 
the 5 might attach itself to atauo’, and leave tritauos : 
as ‘a nadder’ left ‘an adder,’ 

As to meaning, if tritauos be original, it is possible 
that the apparent meaning was once the real one, 
when the point from which the reckoning began was 
still consciously held. ‘Tritos may be old Italian for 
tertius, which has not an original look: ἐγ would 
stand between ἐγοῖ (in tre(i)-es, tres) and ἐγ in rpiros, 
on Osthoff’s ‘nebentonige Tiefstufe’ theory. If on 
the other hand stritauos is original, the meaning is 
wholly dark, and probably was so to an Italian ; and 
the new form tritauos would commend itself to the 
‘popular etymologist’ of the day, by its apparent 
possibility of meaning.—JOHN PEILE. 

THE last number of the Greyfriar, a Charterhouse 
illustrated magazine, contains a charming version of 
Catullus on ‘ Lesbia’s Sparrow’ by Mr. G. S. Davies. 
It is happily turned in the Scots’ dialect, that ‘kindly 
Doric,’ which, like its Greek prototype, lends itself 
so well both to humour and pathos. If we are ever 
to see the ‘hundred best versions,’ this might very 
well claim a place amongthem. The last two stanzas 
run thus : j 

‘ The wee thing’s gane the shadowy road 
That’s never travelled back by ony : 
Out on ye, Shades! ye’re greedy aye 
To grab at aught that’s brave and bonny. 
‘ Puir, foolish, fondling bonnie bird, 
Ye little ken what wark ye’re leavin’ ; 
Ye’ve gar’d my lassie’s een grow red, 
Those bonnie een grow red wi’ grievin’.’ 


I should be much obliged if any reader of the 
Classical Review would tell me where I might find 
a complete list of the commentaries, especia!ly the 
patristic and modern German, on the different books 
of the Bible.—M. A. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


(Letter from a French University Professor. ) 


MonsIEvUrR, 


La lettre par laqnelle vous avez bien voulu 
m inviter ἃ entretenir les lecteurs dela Classical Review 
des études classiques en France me propose d’abord 
un programme bien vaste, et bien fait pour intimider 
un plus hardi que moi. Mais dans ce cercle si large 
vous en tracez aussitot un plus étroit qu’il sera moins 
difficile de remplir. Vous m’indiquez un premier 
sujet et me posez surce sujet une série de questions si 
précises et si bien entendues, que je ne saurais faire 
mieux que Wessayer d’y répondre point par point. 
Vous désirez, dites-vous, ‘‘a clear exposition of the 
training undergone by your best classical scholars ; 
what age they go to school, what are the hours of 
study, what are the usual books, what attention is 
given to compositicn both in Greek and Latin, what 
is the nature of the examinations, how far the in- 
struction given at college is distinct from that given 
at school, and in fact anything that would enable an 


Englishman to picture to himself the course of 
classical education in France, and to form some 
opinion of the advantages or disadvantages which 
your system may have over ours. I should further 
be very much obliged if you would let me know 
whether there has been much change in your system 
of late years.” 1] ya la, si je vois bien, quatre points 
principaux a traiter: 1. Venseignement secondaire ; 
II. les examens; III. l’enseignement supérieur ; 
ΤΥ, les réformes et les courants d’opinion. 


I. 


A ce que vous appelez school correspondent chez 
nous des établissements de différentes surtes :— 

1° Les établissements d’instruction secondaire 
officiels, placés sous la direction du Ministre de ]’In- 
struction publique, les lycées et les colleges. Les 
lycées sont fondés, ou du moins administrés et 
entretenus par l’Etat ; les collsages—qui n’ont aucun 
rapport avec vos colleges anglais, veuillez bien retenir 
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ce point une fois pour toutes—appartiennent aux 
communes, et sont a leur charge, en grande partie. 
Les programmes, les méthodes d’enseignement, l’esprit 
qui regnent dans ces deux genres d’établissements 
sont les mémes. 1] y a d’excellents colléges; mais 
en général, le lycée est considéré comme supérieur ; 
ila le premier choix des maitres et dispose de res- 
sources plus considérables, 

2° Les petits séminaires et les institutions dirigées 
par des ecclésiastiques. Les petits séminaires sont 
fondés par ]’Eglise catholique, placés sous la direction 
exclusive du clergé, et destinés ἃ préparer aux grands 
séminaires, qui forment les prétres. Mais bien des 
éléves de petits séminaires, soit qu’ils entrent dans les 
ordres, soit qu’au dernier moment ils ne se sentent 
pas de vocation, poursuivent les études classiques 
afin de se consacrer ἃ |’enseignement. Les institutions 
catholiques dirigées par des ecclésiastiques étaient 
pour la plupart aux mains des jésuites avant l’expulsion 
de cet ordre, en 1880 ; elles ont passé alors en d'autres 
mains—pour la forme, disent certaines gens, tandis 
que d'autres assurent que le changement a été réel, et 
non ἃ Vavantage de ces maisons. 

3° Les établissements libres et non religieux. Ils 
sont relativement peu nombreux et de valeur trés 
inégale. Il y ade tout, depuis les entreprises pure- 
ment industrielles, les institutions qui ne visent qu’d 
faire arriver aux examens par la voie la plus rapide, 
ffit-elle la plus stupide—les fours ἃ bachot, en argot 
de collégiens—jusqu’a des écoles modéles, fondées 
expressément en vue d’inaugurer des méthodes d’en- 
seignement nouvelles, ou de perfectionner les anciennes; 
je nommerai par exemple l’Bcole Monge et 1’Ecole 
alsacienne ἃ Paris. 

La jeunesse francaise est trés inégalement répartie 
entre ces différentes sortes d’établissements. Les 
deux grandes masses sont Jes lycées et les colléges 
d'une part, les établissements religieux de l’autre. 
Les institutions libres non religieuses sont numérique- 
ment peu considérables, Les jeunes gens enfin qui 
recoivent toute leur instruction dans le sein de leur 
familles peuvent ἃ peine compter, tant ils sont rares. 

Je pourrai revenir, ἃ l’occasion, sur les caractéres 
distinctifs de chaque espéce d’établissements. Pour 
aujourd hui, permettez, en vue de la briéveté et de la 
clarté, que je prenne pour type de l’enseignement 
classique en France l’enseignement officiel par excel- 
lence, celui du lycée, 1] est d’ailleurs permis d’affir- 
mer, sans méconnaitre les mérites d'autres institutions, 
que la majorité des éléves les plus distingués vient 
des lycées ; et c’est des plus distingués que vous voulez 
m’entendre parler. 

Les lycées sont de vastes établissements, réunissant 
jusqu’a 1000, 1500 et méme 2000 éléves. Ils ont 
presque tous une forte proportion d’éléves internes, 
et offrent, ἃ cété de l’enseignement classique, un en- 
scignement dit spécial, destiné ἃ préparer aux carriéres 
commerciales, industrielles, &c. ; des classes prépara- 
toires aux Ecoles Polytechnique, de St. Cyr, ἄς. 
L’enseignement classique est réparti en trois divisions : 
division élémentaire, de 7 & 10 ans: division de 
grammaire, de 11 ἃ 13 ans; division supérieure, de 
14417 ans. Le programme de la division élémen- 
taire est ἃ peu prés celui des écoles primaires les plus 
développées, avec l'étude d’une langue vivante en plus 
(allemand ou anglais). On y fait des exercices de 
lecture, de récitation, on apprend la grammaire 
frangaise, le calcul, l'histoire de France, la géographie, 
et un peu d'histoire naturelle, 

C'est avee la division de grammaire, que com- 
mencent ἃ proprement parler les études dtassttaea, 
On y consacre, en moyenne, 3 heures par semaine au 
francais, 10 4 12 aux langues anciennes, 2 aux langues 
vivantes, 2 l'histoire, 1 ἃ la géographie, 2 au caleul 
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et ἃ Vhistoire naturelle. I] ya classe cinq fois par 
semaine de 8 ἃ 10 heures et de 2 ἃ 4. Le jeudi est 
libre. Le dessin et les legons facultatives, religion, 
musique, &c., sont en dehors des 20 heures régle- 
mentaires. On commence le latin en 6°, le grec en 
ὅς, Les langues vivantes, le calcul, l’histoire natu- 
relle, et, en 4“, l'histoire et la géographie sont en- 
seignés par des maitres spéciaux, le francais et les 
langues anciennes, de plus l'histoire et la géographie 
en 6° et ὅς, sont confi¢és ἃ un maitre pour chaque 
classe. 

La division supérieure est formée de trois classes 
de lettres, dans lesquelles se poursuit l'étude des 
langues anciennes, et d’une classe de philosophie, ot 
elle est remplacée par un cours de psychologie, de lo- 
gique, de morale, &c. En méme temps, les mathé- 
matiques et les sciences physiques et naturelles, au 
lieu de 3 heures qu’elles avaient jusque la, en obtien- 
nent 8. Dans les classes de lettres, le francais, le 
latin et le gree disposent du nombre d’heures suivant : 
3, 5, 5 en 3°; 3, 4, 5 en 2°; 4, 4, 4 en rhétorique. 

Mais voili bien assez de chiffres. 11 les fallait, 
pour former le cadre dans lequel je vais essayer enfin 
desquisser un tableau des études qui vous intéressent 


-particulitrement. Prenons un enfant qui entrerait en 


6° au mois d’octobre, et suivons-le par la pensée 
jusqu’a la sortie du lycée, en 1894; supposons, par 
impossible, que ces sept ans se passent sans réforme ; 
nous pourrons nous faire une idée des résultats obtenus 
par le systeme d’études actuel. 

Dés la fin de la premiére année, notre éléve saura 
les déclinaisons et les conjugaisons latines, ainsi que 
les reégles de syntaxe les plus indispensables. Nous 
n’avons guéreen France qu'une grammaire, c’est celle 
de Lhomond. On 1᾽ ἃ rhabillée de bien des maniéres, 
on lui a substitué des manuels faits ‘d’aprés la 
méthode historique ’’ ou ‘‘ comparative ” ; mais on ne 
l’a pas remplacée. Le professeur fait acheter ἃ ses 
éléves la grammaire de M. Chassang, Inspecteur 
général, et la leur fait a erate par cceur, mais lui- 
méme enseigne d’aprés Lhomond, qui est pour lui la 
grammaire, tandis que Chassang est une grammaire. 
Lhomond a si bien su mouler sa méthode sur nos 
cerveaux—i moins que, depuis cent ans, nos cerveaux 
ne se soient moulés sur sa méthode—que l’on ne 
prévoit pas comment nous nous affranchirons jamais 
de son autorité, Le faut-il d’ailleurs absolument ? 


De bons esprits ne le pensent pas ; et il est certain ἡ 


que si nous réussissions ἃ introduire dans nos lycées 
un livre tel que par exemple l'Abrégé de grammaire 
latine de M. Louis Havet, joignant aux éminentes 
qualités pédagogiques de Lhomond les qualités scien- 
tifiques qui luimanquent absolument, nous aurions 
un instrument d’éducation classique vraiment en- 
viable. On apprend done le latin par Lhomond ; 
c'est A dire qu’on l’apprend en vue de 1'écrire, et d’une 
maniére pratique et rapide. La matiére grammaticale, 
si je puis ainsi dire, est réduite au minimum, et des 
éléments de syntaxe sont mélés aux éléments de 
morphologie ἃ mesure qu’ils deviennent nécessaires 
pour pouvoir former de petites phrases latines. Aussi, 
au bout de peu de jours, notre jeune lycéen fera de 
petits themes, c’est ἃ dire des traductions du frangais 
en latin. Il fera beaucoup de thémes éerits, qui 
étaient les seuls autrefois, et aussi des themes oraux, 
c'est ἃ dire des exercices de traduction de vive voix 
et improvisée, sous la direction du professeur. C'est 
l'exercice que les Allemands appellent ezxtemporalia, 
Ces thimes oraux, le professeur peut les inventer ; 
souvent il préfére les prendre tout faits dans des 
recueils composés ad hoc. On ne tarde pas A joindre 
au théme la version, c'est ἃ dire la traduction écrite 
de textes latins. Le theme et la version alterneront 
jusqu’en quatriéme, ce sont les devoirs par excellence. 
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Mais la version prendra toujours plus de place a 
mesure que notre éléve montera de classe en classe, 
et finira par la prendre toute, ou presque toute. 
Cet exercice forme, si je ne me trompe, le trait dis- 
tinctif de notre enseignement classique. Car tel 
qu’on le pratique, en accordant une importance pour 
le moins aussi grande ἃ l'art de la traduction qu’s 
Vintelligence du texte, il est une véritable école de 
style. C'est l’école ot se sont formés nos plus grands 
éerivains, puisque l'idée d’exercer les éléves ἃ écrire 
en francais sur un sujet donné est une idée toute 
récente. Les versions sont généralement dictées par 
le professeur, parce quwil les emprunte tantét ἃ un 
auteur, tantét ἃ un autre. I] y ala un avantage, 
e’est que les éléves prennent au moins quelque idée 
des auteurs qu’on n’étudie pas en classe d’une maniére 
suivie ; et un inconvénient, c’est que 1’élément divina- 
toire, qui entre dans toute interprétation, prend ici 
une trop grande importance. 1] va sans dire qu’il 
existe des recueils de morceaux choisis pour servir de 
versions, avec la traduction, si l’on veut. De vive 
voix, on explique en 6° un petit livre di également 
i Lhomond, intitulé De Viris illustribus urbis Romae. 
Il est intéressant, approprié ἃ l’age des éléves ; mais 
il a l’inconvénient de tous les livres de ce genre faits 
par les modernes: bien que composé de lambeaux 
d’auteurs anciens, le latin n’en est pas pur, ni méme 
toujours correct. C'est d’autant plus regrettable 
qu’on apprend beaucoup de ce latin par coeur ἃ un 
fige ot les lecons se gravent dans la mémoire pour 
toujours. En 5%, le De Viris sera remplacé par 
Phédre, Cornélius Nepos (douze ἃ quinze vies) et 
Ovide (morceaux choisis, la valeur d’un livre, au 
plus). En 4°, on passera ἃ Quinte-Curce, César et 
Virgile (Znéide I. et I1.). 

A tous ces exercices, on en a joint un autre, tres 
usité autrefois pour le grec, qui consiste ἃ apprendre 
par ceeur des mots groupés soit d’aprés le sens, soit 
d’aprés l’étymologie. C’est une bonne chose, assuré- 
ment, mais qui serait meilleure encore si l’on avait 
pris soin de puiser ces mots, pour chaque classe, dans 
les textes qu’on y étudie. En général, dans cet en- 
seignement ¢lémentaire du latin, les exercices ne sont 
pas assez liés entre eux. I] existe, ἃ vrai dire, 
certains cours de themes qui suivent la grammaire 
de paragraphe en paragraphe. On a publié aussi 
quelques recueils de themes @’imitation, dans lesquels 
Véléve est appelé ἃ employer les mots et les tours 
qwil vient de rencontrer dans les textes. C'est un 
progrés. Mais entre la grammaire et les textes, il 
n'y a toujours aucun rapport de progression commune, 
et le plus souvent chaque genre d’exercices suit sa 
marche ἃ part et isolée : grammaire, themes, versions, 
explication, mots latins. Inutile d’insister sur la 
perte de temps et d’efforts qui en resulte. 

On commence le gree dans le courant de la seconde 
année (classe de 5¢), et déja ἃ la fin de la troisitme 
(classe de 4°) notre éléve aura parcouru toute la 
grammaire. A mesure qu'il apprendra la déclinaison 
et la conjugaison dites réguliéres (en 5°), il emploiera 
ces premitres connaissances ἃ traduire de petites 
phrases composées et ordonnées ἃ cet effet dans une 
chrestomathie. Tout en achevant le cours de gram- 
maire (en 4°), il abordera Lucien et Xénophon. C’est 
pendant cette année presque exclusivement que se 
font des exercices de traduction du francais en grec. 
Pour le gree, on pratique peut-étre plus que pour 
le latin le theme d’imitation. Si, en une annee, il 
n’est pas possible de pousser bien loin, il ya pourtant 
des professeurs qui ἃ force de zéle et de talent font 
assez avancer leurs éléves pour que dans les trois 
années suivantes ils pussent arriver ἃ savoir le grec 
trés passablement s’ils continuaient ἃ l’étudier de la 
bonne manitre. A bien des égards, nos professeurs 
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corrigent ce que nos programmes ont de défectueux. 
Mais ἃ tout i y ἃ une limite. 

C’est aussi en 4° surtout qu’on s’applique ἃ fixer le 
vocabulaire dans la mémoire des éléves. Nos péres 
et les plus avancés de notre génération se sont servis 
ἃ cet effet du jardin des racines grecques de Lancelot. 
Ce livre, bien démodé, avec son choix de mots peu 
judicieux et ses vers mnémotechniques, est aujour- 
(hui remplacé par des recueils beaucoup plus con- 
formes aux exigences de la science, comme p. ex. la 
Clef du vocabulaire grec de M. Tournier ou les Mots 
grecs de MM. Bréal et Bailly, mais moins pratiques 
aussi, surtout au point de vue de la mémoire. Quelle 
qu’en soit la cause, le fait est que, au sortir des études 
secondaires, on possede en général fort peu de mots 
grecs. 

En entrant dans les classes de lettres, l’éléve est 
censé connaitre assez la grammaire latine et grecque 
pour n’avoir plus qu’ revoir la premiére pendant une 
année, la seconde pendant deux ans. Le theme est 
maintenu au programme de la 3° et de la 2°; la com- 
position latine apparait dans le programme de 
rhétorique (c’est ainsi qu’on nomme la 1? classe) ; 
dans la réalité, depuis que la composition latine ne 
figure plus ἃ l’examen du baccalauréat, ces exercices 
ont beaucoup de peine & vivre, surtout en seconde et 
en rhétorique. 11 faut que le professeur posstde une 
grande autorité et fasse de grands efforts pour obtenir 
que méme seulement l’élite des éléves s’y applique 
sérieusement. Ce ne sont plus guére que les futurs 
candidats ἃ l’Ecole normale qui apprennent ἃ écrire 
en latin dans quelques lycées de Paris ot l’on redouble 
sa rhétorique a cet effet. Ce qu’on a été ala com- 
position latine, ona cru l’ajouter ἃ l'étude des auteurs ; 
les programmes, de ce cété, sont d'une richesse ex- 
ubérante. A Virgile, commencé en 4° et qui s’achéve 
en rhétorique, s’ajoutent, de classe en classe, Tite- 
Live (3° décade), Salluste, les lettres de Pline, 
plusieurs discours et petits traités philosophiques de 
Cicéron, puis Horace tout entier, Tacite (Agricola, et 
8 livres des Annales et des Histoires), enfin une pitce 
de Térence et des extraits de Lucréce. I] semble que 
notre éléve sortira du lycée familiarisé avee tous les 
chefs d’ceuvre de la littérature latine. Malheureuse- 
ment, dans le temps consacré au latin, il n’est pas 
possible de parcourir tout ce programme. Pour en 
voir au moins le plus possible, ou recommande beau- 
coup la lecture dite cursive des auteurs. Bon nombre 
de professeurs, et des meilleurs, la considérent comme 
peu utile ; et il est certain qu’elle ne peut l’étre quia 
trois conditions ; il faut que les éléves aient déja 
acquis une certaine sttreté dans le maniement de la 
langue, qui ne s’obtient guére qu’en écrivant en latin ; 
il faut que cette lecture cursive soit précédée de 
l'étude approfondie d’une bonne partie de l’ouvrage 
qu’on parcoura ensuite d’un pas plus rapide ; il faut 
enfin qu’on ait le temps (en faire beaucoup, de lire 
plusieurs chants de Virgile, plusieurs livres de Tite- 
Live, &e. Le fait est qu’aujourd’hui, si les éléves 
voient un peu plus d’auteurs qu’autrefois, ils n’en 
sont pas plus habiles ἃ les lire ἃ livre ouvert, ils 
le sont moins, parce que, sur ce point comme sur 
dautres, dans les récentes réformes, on a voulu le 
but sans vouloir les moyens. Nous sommes en train 
d’apprendre par expérience ce que nous n’avons pas 
voulu ecroire quand les voix les plus autorisées du 
Conseil supérieur nous l’ont dit, c'est que l’on n’arrive 
pas ἃ lire le latin sans l’écrire. La version est plus 
indépendante de la connaissance grammaticale δὲ la 
langue que l’explication orale ; et cependant méme 
la version latine baisse ; les Facultés l’ont constaté 
ἃ plusieurs reprises aux examens du _baccalauréat. 
Chez vous, la composition latine est encore en 
honneur. Ne vous la laissez pas enlever si vous 
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tenez ἃ sauver l'étude sérieuse et vraiment profitable 
des auteurs. 

L’écart entre la hauteur du programme et le niveau 
qu'atteignent les éléves est plus forte encore en grec, 
parce que le theme grec ne franchit méme pas le seuil 
de la 3°, Xénophon, Hérodote, Plutarque, Platon, 
Démosthéne, Homére, Euripide, Sophocle et Aris- 
tophane sont déchiffrés, le plus souvent ἃ l'aide de 
traductions, par des éléves qui sont ἃ peine de force 
a comprendre vraiment un dialogue de Lucien, 

Si l'on ne peut pas dire que l'étude personnelle des 
auteurs anciens traverse en ce moment une période de 
prospérité (car tout n’est pas perdu, heureusement ; 
on reviendra ἃ des vues plus saines, il faut l’espérer), 
en revanche notre jeune ami ne quittera yas les banes 
du lycée sans connaitre au moins l’époque ott ces 
auteurs ont vécu, le titre et le sujet de leurs principaux 
écrits, sans avoir, en un mot, une idée générale des 
littératures classiques. ‘‘ Le professeur,” dit le pro- 
gramme, ‘‘sans faire un cours suivi d’histoire littéraire, 
s’attachera & propos de l'explication des autenrs et de 
la correction des devoirs, ἃ mettre en lumieére les 
caractéres essentiels de Ja littérature des principales 
époques, ἃ marquer la filiation des grandes ceuvres 
et a indiquer la place occupée par les genres secon- 
daires.” Ce programme est en général fort bien rempli. 
11 répond au gotit prononeé des professeurs et des 
éléves pour tout ce que l’on acoutume de comprendre 
aujourd'hui sous le nom de critique littéraire, et qui 
peut formerun élément précieux d’une bonne éducation 
classique. 

On a fait aussi des livres d’aprés ce programme ; 
mais comme ils servent plus encore aux jeunes 
étudiants qu’aux lycéens, il sera plus convenable 
d’y revenir ἃ propos de l’enseignement supérieur. 
Disons plut6t un mot ici des éditions classiques 
d’auteurs anciens. En général, elles sont de qualité 
trés inférieure. Fabriquées sur commande et ἃ la 
hate par des hommes nullement préparés ἃ cette 
tache difficile, elles présentent le plus souvent des 
textes pris au hasard, des notes cueillies ci et 1A, au 
hasard aussi, ou tracées an courant de la plume, 
d’aprés l'inspiration du moment. Les meilleurs de 
ces produits sont encore les plus malhonnétes: ce 
sont les contrefacons plus ou moins déguisées de 
quelque édition allemande, Teubner ou Weidmann. 
Wai hite d’ajouter que si une facheuse concurrence 
entre libraires inonde le marché de ces articles de 
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pacotille, nous commengons A avoir un petit stock 
d'éditions classiques d’une tout autre qualité, faites 
par des savants compétents, familiarisés préalable- 
ment avec leur auteur, et sachant ce qu'il faut de 
temps, de peine, de soin, de mé«ditation, de science et 
de conscience pour faire une édition classique passable. 
C'est ainsi, que nous possédons, pour le grec, un 
Manuel d’fpictéte, par Thurot, qui est, dans sa 
simplicité é!émentaire, un petit chef d’ceuvre ; plu- 
sieurs discours de Démosthéne et plusieurs pitces 
d’Euripide par M. Henri Weil; un Sophocle de M. 
Tournier ; deux vies de Plutarque, par Ch. Graux: 
en latin, plusieurs livres de Tite-Live par MM. Benoist 
et Riemann ; les mémes par M. Harant ; des discours 
de Cicéron par M Emile Thomas ; un autre par M. 
Gantrelle ; les Histoires de Tacite par le méme, &e., &e. 
Nommons encore, comme ayant donné |’exemple, le 
Virgile de M. Benoist. Vous trouveriez sans deute 
les notes de la plupart de ces éditions un peu la- 
coniques, comme vous-l’avez dit ἃ propos du De Signis 
de M. Thomas (ci-dessus No. 3, p. 72). Pour nos 
éléves, nous serons bien contents s’ils font leur profit 
de ce qui leur est offert sous cette forme concise, 5115 
ne trouvent dans des livres destinés ἃ leur servir de 
guides, ni grossitres erreurs, ni vagues banalités, et 
nous nous félicitons en tous cas de voir entre leurs 
mains des textes convenab!ement constitués. 

Je π᾿ αἱ rien dit encore de la versification latine, et 
je π᾿ αἱ pas grand chose ἃ en dire. On ne fait plus de 
vers latins au lycée. Cet exercice avait fini par 
prendre trop d’importance, mais il avait une grande 
utilité ; il faisait apprendre la prosodie, et il rendait 
Véléve sensible au charme du vers de Virgile. On 
la remplacé par des notions sur le vers iambique, 
données ἃ propos de Phédre, en ὅς, sur l'hexamétre, 
a propos d’Ovide et de Virgile, en 4¢, enfin sur les 
principaux métres lyriques d’Horace, en 85, Mal- 
heureusement, au sortir du lycée il ne reste guére de 
traces de ces notions qui, a cause de la différence 
trop grande entre la versification francaise et celle des 
Latins, ne peuvent faire comprendre |’effet musical 
du métre. Les odes d’Horace et les églogues de 
Virgile ne sont pour nos éléves qu'une sorte de prose 
poétique. Aussi sommes-nous saisis d’un étonnement 
mélé de respect quand nous voyons paraitre dans vos 
colonnes des piéees de vers non seulement latins, 
mais grecs ! 


(To be continied.) 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


CONGREGATION has decided that Bodleian . books 
are not to be lent, unless by decree of Convocation. 
But the discussion on a subsequent amendment 
seemed to show that there would be no insuperable 
objection to the temporary loan of books to Univer- 
sity officials at the Museuin and other University 
institutions, which would suffer considerably from an 
absolute denial of the right to borrow. 

The Modern Language School is not yet started, 
but the statute will probably pass. It would be as 
well, however, if the word ‘ Literature’ could be 
struck out wherever it occurs: the subject is in- 
Pp | represented on the board of studies, and 
the philological side of the examination is so over- 
si ress as to leave little chance for the other 
departments, It may have been well to include the 
languages of the north and east of Europe in the 
scheme: but English is unduly hampered with 
Gothie, even if Anglo Saxon be absolutely neves- 


sary :—our literature owes nothing to Gothic, what- 
ever the language may owe: and it is difficult to see 
why Greek should not be as indispensable from a 
literary point of view, as Gothic from the linguistic 
stand-point. 

Mr. H. F, Pelham has been appointed Reader in 
Ancient History, and will probably keep up the tra- 
(ition of what has hitherto been the most successful 
of all our readerships. Convocation has, for the first 
time in our recollection, thrown out a proposed grant 
of money to the Museum. The work, it was shown, 
is already being done by two colleges, and the Uni- 
versity has no money to spend, even for necessary 
Yak μοραν Nobody wishes to starve the Museum : 
ut the possibility of an adverse vote will tend to 
muke a smaller grant go further, and to check the 
idea thot double provision for single needs is 
indispensable, 





ya 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


The Committee formed for the introduction of the 
reformed pronunciation of Latin have considered the 
answers to their circular, which show that no material 
difficulty has been felt in the experiment. They 
accordingly recommend that the scheme of pronun- 
ciation set forth in their syllabus be generally adopted 
by the teachers of Classics in Cambridge, at least in 
the teaching of candidates for honours beginning with 
the ensuing Michaelmas term. 

The class list of the Classical Tripos, Part I., has 
not unnaturally excited much interest. It has fallen 
out that amongst the undergraduates of a weak year 
no one was found to deserve a place in the first 
division of the first class. But in the list of the 


women who have passed the same examination Miss 
A. F. Ramsay, Girton, appears alone in the first 
division of the first class. She may therefore be 
regarded as Senior Classic, in spite of the change of 
system introduced six years ago with a view to 
substitute for the old order of merit, divisions 
or ‘brackets’ in alphabetical order. It should be 
remembered, however, that the Craven scholar for 
the year was not in the competition, he having 
already passed in the second division of the first class 
in 1886, at the end of his sixth term. 

Mr. G. Tilley, of King’s, has been appointed 
University Lecturer in Roman History, 


(For Examinations see page 215.) 
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British MusruM.—The Museum has acquired a 
Greek gem of onyx in the form of a scarabeus, repre- 
senting a warrior (possibly Achilles) seated and 
holding two spears in his left hand with his helmet 
and shield beside him. It is a delicate piece of en- 
graving of the early part of the fifth century. The 
Museum has also acquired a circular leaden tablet 
for attachment by four nails to some object from 
which it has been wrenched. It is inscribed in Greek 
with the names of three freedmen, and dates from 
Roman times. It was found at the ancient Nervia 
near Bordighera. The Museum has, however, failed 
to acquire the cylix with the signature of Cachrylion 
and the two others with the signature of Hermaios, 
found a little while ago at Poli-tis-Chrysokou in 
Cyprus and lately sold by auction at the Hotel 
Drouot. These were all three bought for Mr. van 
Brantighem. Professor Sayce has now published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxology 
(ix. pp. 202 ff.) a copy which he made a year ago at 
Assuan of the Ptolemaic inscription noticed in this 
Review (p. 119) among other acquisitions to the 
Museum. A comparison of his copy with the original 
would have saved him several conspicuous errors in his 
rendering.—C. T. 


MISCELLANEA FROM Ecypr.—The following notes 
are of no special importance in themselves, but they 
may perhaps fit in and illustrate some other remains, 
if laid before students, A tablet was found this year 
by Arabs at Naukratis, bearing on it a two-valve 
door slightly recessed in a doorway, which is sur- 
mounted by an Egyptian cornice, the whole about 
fifteen inches high: the door was painted red. 
Above it, on the lintel, is cut 


APOAAQTOE | EIMITOOAAINO 


in two lines ; while on the cornice is faintly scratched 
the same inscription, apparently a first memorandum 
to the stone-eutter. The upper inscription, however, 
though not legible throughout, shows by its spacing 
the reading Apollodotos in place of the strange 
Apollotos, which seems to be due to a confusion of 
the cutter. The interest of it is in showing how a 
Greek adopted the Egyptian type of a doorway for a 
funereal stela, while making it in Greek, and not 
Egyptian, fashion. It appears to be of the middle of 
the sixth century B.c. I purchased it, and after- 
wards exchanged it at the Bulak Museum, as M. 
Grébaut was interested in it. 

Another curious block, which I saw in the hands 
of an Arab dealer, is about fourteen inches square, 
with two serpents in very high relief on it. They 


are reared up, facing, one with the usual crown of 
Osiris, the other with that of Isis ; they differ, the 
one being plain round-bodied, and the other thicker 
and with the cobra hood spread out. Pairs of uraei 
often differ somewhat thus, showing a difference of 
sexes, even when not bearing Serapis and Isis heads 
as they do on bracelets in general. The Greek 
interest comes in with a central device between them ; 
this is in sunk relief, not raised like the serpents on 
the face of the stone, and shows the seated griffon 
with one paw placed upon—not a wheel, like the type 
of Alexandria—but an eight-leaved rosette. This is 
a trifling difference such as an Egyptian sculptor 
would be liable to make. It seems probable that this 
block was built into a wall, perhaps over the (ον of 
a house, with the serpents as guardian genii of the 
house, and the griffon added as a sort of personal 
device of the owner. 

Of Graffiti I have noted the following, which may 
be unpublished :— 

Over a tomb at Tehneh : 


HAENAAAEL 
NAPOCOEMOYTOC 


At Esneh, on a pillar: 


Ata! 
20qYo7 
At El Kab, on the first temple in the valley : 


πλάττων 
EPMWNOC 
HKWNAPA 
THMEFICTHN 
ΘΕΑΝΟΜΙΘΙΝ 





Also 
NIKHPATOC 


and 


OYIKTOP 
ANIC 
Near Silsileh : 
DIAHMWN, METPOC, NAYCI, 
MAXOC 
AWPIWN, MAAXIWN, AMOAAWNAM 
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In a tomb at Silsileh : 
CTAVPOCAWN 
XPICTIANWN 


In another: 
NISTOKAHE EYMENOYS HK//:EN 
TQIKBLNAXQNIO 


At Assuan, on a block of granite by the Philae 
road, magnificently cut in letters four inches high, 
sharp, deep, and perfectly straight and regular, is 


TIYOOTEITQON 
NEIAQNOE 
ΞΑΜΙΟΞ 


I visited what appear to be the ruins of Kanobos, 
about a mile S.W. of Abukir ; it is a large site, with 
Egyptian statues and Roman mosaic pavements. The 
attribution of it seems highly probable, as I am told 
by Mr. Grant (who is reclaiming Lake Abukir) that 
no other site approaching to such a size is to be seen 
fora very long way east of this. Unhappily a fort 
has been made in what appears to have been the 
temenos of the great temple.e—W. M. FLInpErs 
PETRIE. 

(Travellers interested in Graffiti may be warned 
that the Greek metrical inscription of fourteen lines 
very prominently cut on the side of a gateway at the 
Ramesseum at Thebes dates from the present century 
and celebrates two travellers named Wild and 
Prichard.—The third of the Graffiti given above is 
published in Bockh C, I. G. 4835 ; but less accurately. 
—The second line of the eighth reads, In the 22nd 
year on the 19th of the (Egyptian) month Pachon.— 
Θ᾽ Ὁ] 


TuHAsioTe Tomps.—The island of Thasos, owing to 
its wealth in minerals and marbles, retained its im- 
portance longer than most of the islands and towns 
of the East, down in fact to the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire. During the days of imperial Rome, Thasos 
actually maintained its independence, electing its 
own senate, and issuing its own laws, and was not 
included in the province of Thrace until the fashion 
for Thasiote marble in Rome had passed away. The 
marble quarries of Thasos to the south of the island 
are very extensive, and bear signs of having been 
more worked than even those of Paros. A whole 
promontory down by the sea has been cut away foot 
by foot leaving a large flat surface on the sea level 
over which the waves dash in winter, and where in 
summer the inhabitants collect salt, calling it from 
this fact Alki. We have many instances of the 
popularity of Thasiote marble in Rome. Seneca tells 
us “fish preserves were made of Thasiote marble.” 
The Euripides in the Vatican is of the same: and 
Belloni asserts that the exterior of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius was coated with Thasiote marble. 

One of the natural results of possessing an unlimited 
supply of marble was that the Thasiotes lavished it 
to an immense extent on the mausolea and sarcophagi 


OIAOYMAINH KQMEIAOE TIPOEMIAHE XAIPE 
TPYFHTION KQMIAOE TIPOEMIAHE XAIPE 


These inscriptions are interesting from the fact that 
φιλουμαίνη is spelt, instead of φιλουμένη, which goes far 
to prove that a: in those days as now was pronounced 
as e, and the use of the diphthong suggests that then, 
as now, the long syllable followed the accent, and 
again we have εἰ and. similarly confounded, which 
would make it appear that they were pronounced 
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- for the reception of their dead: the vast cemetery of 


the ancient capital of the island must have been 
perfectly magnificent to behold in the days of its 
splendour, as an account of slight investigations we 
made amongst the ruins will testify. On quitting 
the western wall of the old city, which is still easily 
traceable, you enter a large plain, bounded on three 
sides by mountains, on the other by the sea. It 
roughly forms a parallelogram, two miles in length 
along the coast, and a mile and a half from the coast 
to the mountains. The whole of this plain is now 
covered with olives and brambles, but in ancient 
times it was covered with massive marble tombs, 
all erected in straight lines radiating from one 
point, namely, a gate in the city wall, which is 
still adorned on the northern side with a fine 
stele standing against the wall 15 feet in height, 
and decorated in the centre with a handsome bas- 
relief representing a man seated on a chair and a 
woman playing some instrument which is unfortu- 
nately damaged but looks as if it had been a barbiton. 
This was in all probability the gate of the tombs 
through which the dead were carried. 

Of these straight lines of tombs I was able to 
distinguish ten quite distinctly. The finest tombs 
appear to have been erected on the two outer lines, 
namely the one immediately at the edge of the sea, 
and the one running along the first spurs of the — 
mountain. Numbers of fine sepulchral monuments, 
large sarcophagi with long metrical and other inscrip- 
tions, have from time to time been brought to light 
amongst the olive trees, notably, the so-called tomb 
of Antiphon, built on a small projecting rock, on 
which a figure was found wearing a tunic of gold, 
which was unfortunately stolen by a Bulgarian work- 
man in excavating the tomb; and the colossal eagle, 
which is now in the museum at Bulak, was found 
amongst a nest of these tombs at the edge of a stream 
which runs through this plain. 

At the end of the line nearest the sea, just at the 
edge of the mountains and nearly two miles from the 
town, we were attracted by the debris of what proved 
on excavation to have been a handsome mausoleum 
surrounded by a group of sarcophagi; but owing to 
its having been converted into a church in later times 
and thickly overgrown with brambles it required much 
work before we could restore the original plan. On 
commencing our work at the eastern side, where the 
ground began to rise towards the mound, we soon 
came across two huge marble sarcophagi, the lids of 
which had been broken in centuries ago to extract 
the precious metal which the Thasiotes invariably in 
some form or another put into theirtombs. Vases are 
exceedingly rare in Thasos, gold objects being more 
frequently found ; and this is accounted for by their 
possession on the opposite mainland of the gold mines 
in mount Pangaeus. One of the sarcophagi had no 
inscription ; but the other, which was 7 feet long by 
3 feet 4 inches deep, and! which was covered by a 
lid adorned at each corner with a boss, 1 foot 5 
inches high, and a roof sloping up to the same 
elevation as the bosses, carried the following 
inscriptions :— ᾿ 




























then as now similarly. On many Thasiote tombs 
xalpe is spelt xépe, proving incontestably that in those 
days the pronunciation was the same as it is in 
modern Greek. 
On pursuing our work we found the fragments of 
another pretty little sarcophagus, adorned at one 
corner with a female figure with wings, holding in 
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her hand a crown ; above it and at each of the four 
corners were rams’ heads, and a garland ran all 
round, supported in the front by the figure of a naked 


EPMHE OEOAQDPOY 


The large mausoleum itself, around which these 
tombs were grouped, stood on a platform approached 
by five grades of marble steps, the platform being 
27 feet long by 114 feet wide at the edge of the 
highest grade. 

In the lowest grade of steps we found an incision 
had been made and a large sarcophagus inserted 
underneath the building ; this was approached by a 
narrow passage between two walls, 18 feet long ; 
without destroying the whole superstructure we could 
not uncover this sarcophagus so as to see if it had an 
inscription on it, and as we saw that it had been 
opened at the side to extract whatever of value it had 
contained, we deemed it best to leave it as it was. 
Evidently this was the tomb of the individual to 
whose honour the mausoleum had been erected, for 
it was the only sarcophagus we could find actually 
under the building. 

On the top of the platform there had once stood a 
very handsome and massive building, the lower 
chamber of which was formed of huge blocks of 
marble, with a corniced edge on the side facing the 
sea, namely that 27 feet long. Apparently there had 
only been two blocks of marble on this side, one of 
whicht bore the inscription— 


ΦΙΛΟΦ 
ΦΙΛΟ 


in letters of a good period, suggesting that the name 
of the man to whose honour the mausoleum had been 
erected was one Philophron, son of Philophron. On 
the other large block we found a long metrical 
inscription evidently added at a later date. 

Concerning the building which surmounted this 
lower chamber we can of course only offer specula- 
tions from the nature of the fragments of marble 
columns and decorations found amongst the ruins. 
Apparently huge stones with corniced edges formed 
the roof of this lower chamber, on the top of which 
stood an open Doric building supported by columns, 
of which we found many drums ; these columns had 
been very fine, 2 feet 7 inches in diameter at the base, 
and with 22 flutings ; the drums had been fastened 
together by neatly made iron rivets soldered into the 
marble with lead. 

We also found the body of a well-formed marble 
lion, with traces of a mane down the back, and with 
a girth of 4 feet 1 inch. This fragment of the lion 
was found on the side towards the sea, and doubtless 
there had been another or others at the corners of 
the building. 

A close examination of this one mausoleum enabled 
us to form some faint idea of the magnificent effect 
which this plain of tombs by the sea-shore must have 
afforded.in the days of Thasiote splendour. Amongst 
the thickly-growing brambles are many indications of 
mausolea of equal magnificence, the excavation οἵ 
which we did not undertake. The whole plain in 
which is the olive plantation is covered with 12 feet 
of soil above the original level on which the tombs 
stood, making it of course a matter of impossibility 
to recover the form and dimensions of many of 
them. 

Tombs of the poorer class seem altogether to have 
been excluded from this plain, and we found many of 
these in lines running up a narrow valley at the back 
of the town. Most of them consisted of small terra- 
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child. Close to this we found fragments of another 
small sarcophagus, also adorned with rams’ heads and 
a garland, and carrying the inscription :— 


TIPOZMIAHE XAIPE. 


cotta sarcophagi about 3 feet square, some decorated 
with a pretty pattern, others perfectly plain, and 
each having in it nothing but a small vase of rude 
workmanship. The presence of golden ornaments in 
a few of the tombs which have lately been found is 
sufficient to account for the general rifling of them 
before the fall of earth had covered them, and before 
certain erections of later Roman and Byzantine date 
had been constructed above them. 

The marble quarries of Thasos, as I have said, were 
situated to the south of the island, and on a narrow 
tongue of land joining the marble promontory to the 
island was situated a town which seems to have been 
the second in importance in the island, and probably 
wholly devoted to the commerceinmarble. Here we 
found buried in the sand by the shore other tombs, 
and fragments of beautifully-worked saicophagi ; 
one lid had bosses 1 foot 10 inches wide by 1 foot 3 
inches high, decorated with female heads ; another 
had the bosses decorated with wreaths of flowers, and 
the sloping roofs of the lids were occasionally 
decorated with well-worked diaper patterns. In the 
centre of the village stands a very large sarcophagus 
with a metrical inscription, which M. Perrot pub- 
lished in his monograph on Thasos, and on a tomb 
we dug up in the sand we found an inscription to the 
memory ofa lady, which tomb was 6 feet 1 inch long by 
2 feet 8 inches wide, and edged with a neat border. 

On the top of the hill overlooking the sea we found 
amongst broken sarcophagi the fragments of several 
inscriptions—some plain, some metrical. A thorough 
excavation of this spot would undoubtedly bring to 
light interesting and varied devices in marble 
sarcophagi ; the ground is full of them, but owing to 
the accumulation of soil they are at a great depth.— 
J. THEODORE BENT. 

[Thasos is held by the family of the Khedive: 
hence the transfer of the Thasiote eagle to Bulak.— 
ΟΥ̓ 


Revue Archéologique. March—April, 1887. Paris. 
1. M. Bazin on remains of the Roman theatre at 
Antibes, mostly demolished in 1691 to supply mater- 
ials for Vauban’s fortifications: plan. 5. M. Muntz 
on the remains of ancient Rome at the Renaissance: 
concluded. 6. M. Deloche on signet rings of the 
Merovingian period: continued. 7. M. Monceaux 
argues that the poet Avienus was really proconsul of 
Africa, although the old date for his proconsulate 
must be abandoned. 8 Dr. Néroutsos-Bey on Greek 
inscriptions from Alexandria, some of them previously 
published: to be continued. 9. M. Guillemand on 
Gaulish inscriptions, starting with the bilingual of 
Todi: to be continued. M. Théodore Reinach re- 
ceives Mr. Head’s Historia Numorum 
praise.—C. T. 


with faint 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
Athens and Paris. 
1. MM. Cousin and Deschamps on a decree of the 
Roman Senate dated 15 August 39 B.c. found by 
them within the temple of Zeus Panamaros near 
Stratoniceia in Caria. 8. M. Fougéres summarises 
the results of his excavations at Delos last summer, 
and publishes thirty-eight of the inscriptions that he 
found there: in these are signatures of the sculptors 
Agasias of Ephesos, son of Menophilos ; perhaps Anti- 
sthenes ; Boethos and Theodosios; Eutychides (of 


April, 1887. 
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Miletus) ; and Hephaistion of Athens, son of Myron. 
4. M. Holleaux publishes a marble head found by 
him near the temple of Apollo Ptoos and belonging 
to the statue of an ‘Apollo’ with the dedication by 
Pythias and Aschrion previously found there and 
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SUMMARIES 

Athenaeum : 21 May ; an obituary notice of Mr. 
Keith-Faleoner. 4 June ;a review of F. H. Chase’s 
Chrysostom, a study in the history of Biblical inter- 
pretation. 4 June; review of Lupton’s life of Colet. 


Academy : 21 May; a letter from the Bishop of 
Durham to show that the list of Bishops of Rome 
contained in Hegesippus’ lost memoirs (Euseb. H. £. 
4 22) is preserved in Epiphanius Haer. 27, 6; aletter 
from Rob. Ellis from Rome communicating his dis- 
covery of a new codex of the Culex of which the next 
number of the Journal of Philology is to give an 
account. Its date isthe end of the 14th century ; ‘a 
passage in that poem till now given up as inecurably 
vitiated is convincingly restored by the new codex’: a 
letter from R. Brown, jun., on the Etruscan Numerals. 
28 May; a review of Welldon’s Rhetorie by J. E. 
Sandys. 4 June; a letter from T. W. Allen on com- 
pendiums in Greek Palaeography (ἄρα mapa &c.) ; 8. G. 
Owen emends Ovid Tristia ὃ. 5. 45 nata pudicitia est 
moris probitasque fidesque, read oris for moris, ep. 
Martial 11.103 tanta tibi est animi probitas orisque. 
11 June; letters from F. J. A. Hort and J. Ο. 
Westwood on the Cod. Amiatinus, letter from M. 
A. Stein on the derivation of meridies, letter from 
W.M. Lindsay on compendiums in Greek palaeo- 
graphy ; reviews of A. Darmesteter’s La Vie des Mo's, 
by H. Bradley, and of Head’s Historia Nwmorum by 
C. Oman ; an account of the performance of the Aw/u- 
laria at Melbourne University with a new conclusion 
by Prof. Tucker. 18 June ; reviews of J. Réville, La 
réligion ἃ Rome sous les Sévéres by F. T. Richards, 
of ἢ. Ellis’ Fables of Avianus by A. S. Wilkins ; 
Isaac Taylor, in answer to A. Lang, attempts to 
explain the story of Cupid and Pysche as a nature- 
myth ; an account of a paper by J. H. Moulton at 
Camb. Phil. Society. 


The Journal of Education contains an interesting 
vper by A. Sidgwick on the ‘Future of Classical 
cdueation.’ He deseribes the expansion of classical 
studies, which has taken place of late years, as being 
‘in fact a renaissance’; gives a warning against 
over-specialisation on the pert of teachers, and the 
substitution of erudition for training on the part of 
learners ; speaks of the danger of the production of 
knowledge outrunning the distribution of it, and of 
the need of an intermediate class between the re- 
searchers and the general body of teachers. He 
thinks that in future the early training will be 
more systematic than in the past, but that in the 
higher stages there will be more general enlighten- 
ment, less mere grammar, perhaps no verse com- 
position ; ‘it will be common perhaps for a boy to 
drop prose composition’ ; but the school will be a 
place of more varied life and interest, the masters 
will take up different lines of special study. While 
the Latin and Greek languages will be as well known 
as now to the few, the many will have a far greater 
knowledge of the matter than at present, and along 
with this a good working knowledge of the language, 
such as will enable them to have a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the history, the people, and the life of the 
ancients, 


Erpositor, June. Mr. Gore, criticising Prof. 
Sanday’s papers from the Anglican point of view, 
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published by him in the Bulletin last year: two 
plates. 5. M. Foucart suggests that the record of 
victories discovered at Olympia anil hitherto assigned 
to Theagenes of Thasos should rativer be assigned to 
Diagoras of Rhodes.—C. T. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


expresses general agreement in regard to the origin 
of the Christian ministry, but desiderates ‘a fuller 
recognition of the princip’e of succession.’ Mr. 
W. H. Simcox rejects Vélter’s analysis of the 
Apocalypse into an original werk of the Apostle 
John, written about 65, an appendix by the same 
about 69, and three later recensions. Similarly 
Vischer’s hypothesis favoured by Prof. Harnack, that 
the book is a Jewish apocalypse with Christian inter- 
polations, is rejected on the ground that the Christian 
idea of the Messiah pervades the whole, and that, if 
the groundwork is pre-Christian, it is incredible 
that the name of St. John should have been sub- 
stituted for that of the original writer. Mr. Simeox 
is himself inclined to believe that we have, besides 
the original apocalypse of St. John, four distinet 
visions contained in vii. 9-17, xi. 1-13, xiv. 14-20, 
xvii., ‘visions, however, of the same seer or of the 
same prophetic school.’ Prof. Westcott continues 
his series on the Revised Version, this time pointing 
out its value in restoring uniformities of language. 
The number closes with a slight paper by Dr. Schaff 
on the German and Anglo-American revisions of the 
Bible. 


Hermes, vol. xxii. part 2, contains: 1. Uber die 
dem Joannes Antiochenus zugeschriebenen Excerpta 
Salmasiana, by W. Ph. Boissevain, who argues that 
the Excerpta of the Codex Regius 1763, placed by 
C. Miiller among the other fragments of Johan, 
Antioch. are not genuine with the exception perhaps 
of fragments 1-29, The arguments are partly negative 
—such as (1) the ccntradiction between some of the 
Salin. Exec. and the genuine frr.; (2) the agreement 
of the Salm. Exee. with Dion rather than Herodian 
in the period from Commodus to Gordian ; (3) the 
absence of all trace in the Salm. Exce. of the Greek 
translation of Eutropius used by Johan. Antioch.— 
partly positive (1) the presence in some of the Salm. 
Exce., referring to the kingly period, of Byzantine 
pedantry alien to the genuine fragments, and (2) in 
the imperial history the coincidence of the Salm, 
Exee. with the anecdotes of Cedrenus, Glycas, 
Constantinus Manasses, &c., which points to one 
common source. 2. Die Textesiiberlieferung der 
angeblich Hippokratischen Schrift iiber die alte 
Heilkunde, by H. Kiihlewein, who maintains that 
the Codex Parisinus A is the best authority for the 
text of περὶ apxalns ᾿Ιατρικῆς. Where this needs 
correcting, it must be by means of the Marcianus 269, 
which in most cases supports the good readings of 
the former, and in some places corrects it. To support 
this view of the value and functions of the two 
Codices, many examples are given. 3. Die erste Rede 
des Antiphon, by U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf. An 
interesting analysis ‘der altesten attischen Gerichts- 
rede,’ in which the essential legal points are clearly 
brought out and explained. 4, Demotika der | 
Metocken IT, by the same: continued from previous 
number. From the fact that the demes of the μέτοικοι 
are given, the writer seeks to prove that they must 
have stood in some legal relation to the demes, and 
so to the tribes; that in fact they were not in the 
position of mere clients needing a προστάτης, according 
to the common view, hut quasi-citizens. To prove 
this position he claims to show that the μέτοικοι 
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share both the rights and duties and religious cere- 
monies of the δημόται. Thus they served as ὁπλῖται ; 
contributed to the εἰσφορά, were subject to the 
χορηγία ; took part in the Παναθήναια, Χο. A priori 
too, the Athenians must have found it almost neces- 
sary to incorporate the thousands of μέτοικοι with 
the citizen body. ‘The adverse testimony of the 
grammarians, of Isokrates, and of Hypereides is then 
explained away. The truth may be that the προ- 
στάτης Was a member of the deme, who introduced 
the μέτοικος into it, and was his ἐγγυητής: and so 
the προστασία ended with the simple act, but was 
falsely thought to be permanent. But if the μέτοικος 
only became one by entry into a deme, he could not 
hold the same position as a ξένος, in spite of the 
definition of Aristoph. of Byzant. The position of the 
ξένος vested on συμβϑολαί, which were liable to be can- 
celled by war: that of the μέτοικος on Athenian law, 
and was unalterable. The article is able and interesting, 
but will hardly be judged to have settled the question. 
5. Ueber das Capitel de versuum generibus bei 
Diomedes, by G. Schultz. An attempt to discover 
the sources of this chapter of Diomedes and to ex- 
plain the arbitrary arrangement of the metres in it. 
Schultz believes that a number of various treatises 
were made use of, and unscientifically mixed up. 
The article is mgenious, and for specialists instructive. 
6. Florentinische Homerscholien, by H. Schrader. 
A discussion on the value of the Scholia to Homer 
in the Codex Laurentianus, plut. xxxii 3. In op- 
position to E. Maas in vol. xix. pp. 287 #7. Schrader 
thinks that the Laurent and Venetus B are nearly of 
the’ same date, and copied from a common source. 
The only special value therefore of the former is to 
provide Scholia of the ‘prima manus’ for ff. 68, 69, 
and 145 of Venetus B, which are supplied by a later 
hand. A similar opinion is given of the value of the 
Scholia to the Odyssey in Codex Laurentianus, plut. 
lvii. 32. 7. Stadtrechtbriefe von Orkistos und Ty- 
mandos, by Th. Mommsen. An interesting account 
of Prof. Ramsay’s finding and decipherment of the 
inscription given imperfectly in C.I.L. iii. p. 63. 
The emperor’s letter to Ablabius is here given in full, 
and part of the petition of the Orkisteni. Part of 
a similar document is added, communicated by 
W. J. R. S. Sterrett, referring to Tymandos in 
Pisidia. 8. Zn Athenaeus, by G. Kaibel. Are the 
excerpts from the two first books of Athenaeus in 
the Lexicon of Suidas taken from the epitome of the 
books or from the larger edition now lost? Suidas 
certainly used the larger edition for the books now 
extant in the Venetian Codex. There is therefore a 
presumption that he used it for the first two. This 
presumption is confirmed by a number of instances 
in which Suidas contains points which are omitted in 
the epitome, and which he must therefore have got 
from the original.—Miscellen: Scenisches by C. 
Robert, who suggests that the two actors in the 
votive relief found in the Peiraeus are holding mirrors, 
not tympana, and that the figure sitting at the foot 
of the κλίνη of Dionysus is neither his wife, nor 
Artemis Munichia, but the nymph of the victorious 
φυλή, Who in the μεγάλα Διονύσια is wedded to the 
god of the festival. This is represented on the great 
crater in the museum at Naples. 


Rheinisches Museum, vol. xlii. pt. 2 contains: 
Die pseudo-heraklitischen Briefe, u. ihr Verfasser 
(E. Pfleiderer.) ‘ Letters 4 to 7 certainly, 8 and 9 
almost certainly, and al/ most probably, were the 
work of an educated Jew of Alexandria, perhaps the 
writer of the Book of Wisdom.’ Zur Entwicklung 
der kaiserlichen Stadtprifectur (E. Klebs.) ‘ That 
Augustus originated the appointment of praefectus 
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wrbi, to act as police magistrate and civil head of the 
cohortes urbanae ; hence the correction of xx. into xv. 
in Tac. Ann. is unnecessary.’ Zu den historischen 
Arbeiten der altesten Peripatetiker (F. Diimmler. ) 
i. Politeien, Politik τι. πολιτικὰ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς Katpous. 
li. Νόμοι und νομιμὰ βαρβαρικά. iii. Sakralalterthiimer. 
Investigating how far Plutarch, Nicolaus, &c. are in- 
debted to Theophrastus on the above subjects. Philo- 
dem iiber das homerische Fiirstenideal (f. Biicheler.) 
On the Homeric quotations in the fragmentary work 
of Philodemus, περὶ τοῦ καθ᾽ Ὅμηρον ἀγαθοῦ βασίλεως-. 
Die Griindung von Naukratis (G. Hirschfeld.) ‘ Nan- 
cratis was given to the Greeks by Amasis, and the 
earliest date for its antiquities is 570 B.c. The Abu 
Simbel inscriptions date from Psammetichus I.’ Zur 
Entzifferung der messapischen Inschriften, iv. (W. 
Deecke.) Treating of the six most important of those 
published in Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 1884. 
Nachahmer u. Vorbilder des Dichters Gregorios von 
Nazianz (A. Ludwich.) ‘ His poems influenced Nonnus 
and show acquaintance with Aratus, Theocritus, &c.’ 
Polykrates Anklage, u. Lysias’ Vertheidigung des 
Sokrates (R. Hirzel.) ‘That the oration against 
Socrates current in antiquity bore the name of Poly- 
crates, and called forth in reply Lysias’ Defence, 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and the episode in Plato’s 
Meno.’ Ueber die Nausikaaepisode(F. Marx.) ‘Read 
ἐσθῆτα φαεινήν in vi. 209. Expunge ll. 129, 136, 221, 
222, read μετῆλθεν in 135, and then the πτόρθος is 
simply a ἱκετήριος κλάδος.᾽ Alexandrinische Studien 
(A. Gercke.) (1) The date of Magas of Cyrene. 
‘Reigned from 300—297 to 251—247 B.c.’ (2) The 
accession to power of Hiero II. ‘ Hiero was named 
general in 270 and βασιλεὺς in 265 : the Mamertine 
expedition therefore bears the latter date’ (3) Places 
Ptolemy JI.’s marriage with his sister Arsinoe between 
276 and 270. Quelle der Ueberlieferung ueber Am- 
monius Sakkas (H. von Arnim.) ‘The third chapter 
of Nemesius, de Anima (and prob. the second also, if 
Numenius is corrupt) is based upon Porphyry, 
Συμμικτὰ Ζητήματα, as is Priscian Solutions 1. p. 558 
foll,, and both represent teaching of Ammonius. Ueber 
Eratosthenes Katasterismen (J. Bohme.) Demon- 
strating against Maass the Eratosthenic origin of the 
Catasterismi. 

Under the head of Misecllzn : Zu Petronius cap. 58 
(L. Friedlander.) ‘The three riddles are all from 
spinning and weaving: the first denotes the process 
of weaving ; the second is the spindle ; the third, dis- 
taff and spindle.’ Zu Quintilian (E. Wolfflin.) x. i. 60 
idem amarior for quoquam minor. x, i. 63 elegans et 
for dicendi vi. x. i. 65 after praecipuus Halim’s est 
and Wiegand’s et admirandus should alike be removed. 
x. 1. 69 Hune imitatus for Admiratus. Ad Apulei 
Metamorphoses scripsit J. Van der Vliet. ix. 8, 
p. 159, 18 f. Read forte and bobus iungendo. ix. 10, 
p- 160, 25 read wt noxios cf Tac. Ann. y. 11. ix. 19, 
p- 166, 18 omit festinat and read e¢ ut magnis...percito 
nuntiat. x. 7, p. 186, 12 insert potur after scire. 
x. 19, p. 194, 10 αὐ tlle nequaquam curans quam pos- 
set illide meete. x. 25, p. 197, 26 insert multis before 
spectatus. x. 26 read eliswm for elisus. xi. 3, p. 206, 
27 insert vestis or twnica before porrectis. xi. 20 read 
cognitis...fabulis for [in]cognitis...famulis. Eine 
griechische Inschrift des Cyriaeus (K. Schumacher.) 
From the Delian inser. in Bull. de Corr. Heil. I. p. 
388, no. 37, restoring that in Bull. vi. p. 491, no. 4. 
Aelteste lateinische Inschrift (F. B.) Found by 
Helbig and Diimmler on a golden fibula in a Prav- 
nestine tomb. It dates from the 6th century B.c. and 
is interesting chiefly for FHE: FAAKED (retrograde) 
showing reduplicated perf and the aspirate character 
of the f. sound, 
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UNIVERSITY JNTELLIGENCE. 
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OXFORD. 


University Prizes: Stanhope Essay, T. Sec- 
combe, Balliol (Felsted); Acc., V. A. L. Fisher, 
New (Winchester), G. A. Wood, Balliol (Owens 
Coll.). 

CoLLeGEs: Christ Church Student, W. Hobhouse, 
Fellow of Hertford (Eton); Howse Sch. (Math.), 
P. H. Jones (Christ’s Hospital) ; Zxh., Ἐς F. Liddell 
(Ch. Ch. Eton) ; Zrinity Fellow, H. E. D. Blakiston, 
late scholar (‘Tonbridge). 

Nav. Scrence : Class 1.—A. E. Buckhurst (Chem- 
istry), Univ. (Rochester), E. B. Cook (Chemistry), 
Ch. Ch. (Manchester), J. B. Former (Botany), 
Magd. (Atherston), J. R. Findlay (Chemistry), Ball. 
(Harrow), J. L. Hoskyns Abrahall (Chemistry), Magd. 
(Eton), O. H. Latter (Morphology), Keble, W. Over- 
end (Physiology), Keble (Yorkshire Coll. Leeds), 
G. L. C. Pritchard (Physiology), Hertf. (Clifton), 
F. Pullinger (Chemistry), C. C. C. (Manchester), 
R. VY. Williams (Morphology), Ch. Ch. (Westminster). 
Class 2. — E. H. Cartwright (Physiology), Ex., 
A. E. Field (Physics), Trin., F. A. Heron (Mor- 
phology), New, E. H. House (Chemistry), Trin., 
E. Mears (Chemistry), Queen’s, W. <A. Roberts 
(Chemistry), Non-Coll., B. B. Skirrow (Physics), 
Univ., J. F. Tristram (Chemistry), Mert., J. K. 
Wynne Edwards (Physics), Ch. Ch. 

InDIAN LANGUAGES: Class 2.—L. G. Bhadbhade, 
Ball., N. S. Brodie, Ch. Ch., W. H. Lee, Joh., 
H. J. O’Beirne, Ball., E. Rogers, New. 

Civin Law: Class 1.—R. A. Shepherd, Trin. 
(Sedburgh). Class 2.—C. M. Laing, Magd., J. 
Oldfield, non-Coll., H. 4. Turrell, Ex. 


FortrHcOMING EXAMINATIONS. 
Aut Souns: (begins Oct. 26) one Fellowship in 
Law. 


MAGDALEN: (begins Oct. 11) one Nat. Science 
Demyship (£80), candidates must be under 19 on 
17 Oct. 

BALLIOL: (begins Nov. 15) one law and history 
(Brackenbury) scholarship (£80): (begins Nov. 17) 
three classical scholarships (£80), candidates must 
be under 19 on Nov. 29 ; three classical exhibitions 
(£70) ; two mathematical scholarships (£80); two 
math. scholarships at QurEN’s and Corpus (£80) 
will be awarded on the same examination. 

A combined examination (beginning Nov. 17) for 
Nat. Science scholarships and exhibitions. BALLIOL: 
one Sch. (£80), one Exh. (£40). Exmrer: one Sch, 


(£80). Curist CouRcH : one Sch. (£80), one Exh. 
(£85). Trinity: one Schol. (£80). No limits of 
age. Names sent to Master of Balliol on or before 


Nov. 10. 

HERTFORD (begins Nov. 23), eleven scholarships : 
three open classical (£100) ; one open Math. (£100) ; 
two open (Lusby) scholarships (60) ; to the rest there 
are various restrictions. No limit of age. 

BRASENOSE, PEMBROKE, WORCESTER, CHRIST 
CuuRCH combined exam. for Mathematical scholar- 
ships (begins Nov. 29): one scholarship at each 
college (£80) ; and also two open exhibitions (about 
£30) at Worcester. Candidates for the scholarships 
must be under 19 on Dee. 3. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS : Craven Student (Clas- 
5105), E. A. Gardner, Caius (City of London) ; 
Walker Student (Pathology), J. W. Hunter, M.D. 
Edinburgh, F.R.S.E.; Kenniatt Sch. (Hebrew), 1. 
R. V. Kennett, Queen’s (Merchant Taylors’), 2. 
A. B. G. Lillingston, Queen’s (Merchant Taylors’) ; 
Whewell (Int. Law), 1. A. Ll. Davies, Trin. (Marl- 
boro’), 2. A. B. Case, Trin. 

University Prizes: Mason (Hebrew), R. VY. 
Kennett, Queen’s (Merchant Taylors’) ; Yorke (Law), 
T. E. Seruther, Trin. (Mill Hill and Univ. Coll. 
London) ; dec., E. Jenks, King’s (Dulwich) ; MWin- 
shell (Pol. Econ.), S. M. Leathes, Trin. (Eton). 

CoLLeGEs: Clare Fellows, A. Larmor (Belfast), 
C. R. Jessop (Univ. Coll. London) ; Pembroke Fel- 
lows, A. V. Leahy (Uppingham and Trin. Coll. 
Dublin), E. G. Browne ; Caius (Tancred Physic. 
Student), A. L. Tatham (Lancaster) ; Corpus Scholars 
(Cl.) G. L. Richardson (Sheffield), 1st year ; (Math.) 
J. L. Boulden (R. Inst.), 2nd year; Queen’s Hon. 
Fellow, G. B. Finch ; Fellow, W. R. Coates (Trin. 
Coll. Dublin) ; Scholars, (Math.) G. Duthie (Aber- 
deen), Ist year; (Cl.) W. R. Falkner (Weymouth), 
Ist year; S. Catherine's Hon. Fellows, Rt. Rev. 
H. Philpott, Bishop of Worcester; Rt. Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, Rev. G. F. 
Browne. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS : Cavendish. Two Scholarships 
of £30 per annum for 3 years for candidates under 17 
on August 3rd, 1887, on which day the examination 
begins ; subjects, classical and mathematical. Names 
to be sent in one week before. 

CuassicAL Tripos, Part I.—Class I. : Division 1, 
A. F. Ramsay, Girton; Division 2, J. H. Badley, 
Trin, (Rugby), L. G. B. J. Ford, King’s (Repton), 
W. Loring, King’s (Eton), G. L. Pilkington, Pemb. 
(Uppingham), Εἰ. W. Thomas, Trin. (Birmingham) ; 
Division 3, W. G. Headlam, King’s (Harrow), F. G. 
Hughes, King’s (Uppingham), H. Macmaster, Cai. 
(Liverpool College), N. A. North, Chr. (Blackheath), 
N. H. Rendall, Trin. (Harrow), G. Swift, Emm. 
(Oakham), J. N. H. Wing, Trin. (Bury S. Edmund's). 


Class II.: Division 1, W. C Bridgeman, Trin. 
(Eton), R. R. Frederick, Magd. (Yarmouth), E. Lewis, 
Corp. (Eton), W. C. MacDonald, Pemb. (Aberdeen), 
E. N. Marshall, Joh. (Sedburgh), S. W. Meek, Trin. 
(Harrow), C. R. Miller, Pemb. (Chr. Hosp.), B. Pares, 
Trin. (Harrow), E. H. Pearce, Pet. (Chr. Hosp.), 
R. N. Pope, Joh. (Merchant Taylors’), W. R. Pri- 
deaux, Queen’s (City of London), F. S. Ranken, 
Queen’s (Highgate), G. D. Scott, Trin. (Haileybury), 
F. W. G. Sidebotham, Cai., W. H. Ward, Cla. 
(Repton), H. F. J. Wright, Pemb. (Highgate), 
K. Liberty, Girton ; Division 2, F. C. Beddard, Trin., 
H. F. E. Blanchamp, Chr., H. 5. Cronin, Trin., 
E. R. Ellis, Trin., R. H. Fuller, Emm., W. Green- 
stock, Joh., C. W. Greenstreet, Chr., P. B. Hal- 
combe, King’s, R. O. Hutchinson, Jes., G. W. Kin- 
man, Joh., H. C. Marillier, Pet., C. Marriott, Sid., 
E. B. Nicholson, Joh., F. H. Oates, Trin., F. G. 
Padwick, Trin., G. H. Peacock, Cla., H. C. Sharpe, 
Trin., T. H. Sifton, Joh., P. Simpson, H. Selw., 
G. Stephenson, Trin., H. C. Stokes, Pemb., C. T. 
Whitmell, Sid., A. P. Williams-Freeman, Trin., 
J. J. Withers, King’s, C. N. Ashford, Newnham, 
E. M. Watson, Girton ; Division 3, W. D. Barnes, 
Pemb., C. Buttar, Pemb., J. W. Eyre, Magd., D. T. B. 
Field, Joh., C. Gallacher, Trin., C. Hartley, Magd., 
V. C. Le Fanu, Trin., H. Manley, Emm., A. Neild, 
Pemb., F. R. Nethersole, Emm., F. E. New, Pet., 
W. H. S. Peake, Cla., F. L. Perkins, Pemb. ; H. H. 
Schreiber, Cla., E. H. L. Watson, Cai., A. L. 5. 
Riding, Girton. 

CLAssIcAL Tripos, Parr II.—The letters ὦ, 6, 
6, appended to the name of a candidate denote the 
section or sections for which he is placed in the first 
class (Ὁ Philosophy, ὁ History, e Language). The 
letter a@ indicates that a candidate has also attained 
a first class standard in section A (Translation and 
Composition). The asterisk denotes especial dis- 
tinction.—Class 1: E. W. Brooks (a, ¢), King’s 
(Eton), R. S. Conway (a, e*), Caius (City of London), 
W. Cowper (6), Pemb. (Canterbury), P. Giles (a, οὖ, 
e*), Caius (Aberdeen), R. S. Haydon (e), Christ’s (S. 


Paul's), J. W. Headlam (ὁ, ¢), King’s (Eton), C. E. 
T. Headlam (a, δ), Trin. H. (Haileybury), E. 6. W. 
Hewlett (¢), Trin. (Owens College), E. C. Marchant 
(c*), Pet. (Christ’s Hospital), R. R. Ottley (δ), Trin. 
(Wellington), J. L. A. Paton (a*, e*), Joh. (Notting- 
ham and Shrewsbury), C. A MeL. Pond (e), Joh. 
(City of London), N. Wedd (a, ¢), King’s (City of 
London), C. Williams (a*, 5), Trin. (Eton), L. 
Pocock (4), Newnham, M. Powell (e), Newnham. 

Second Class: C. S. H. Brereton, Joh., D. F. 
Clapton, Magd., F. H. C. Marshall, Sid., R. W. 
Philpott, Cath., J. R. C. P. Tomlin, Pemb., J. H. 
Vince, Christ's. 

MartTHeMATiIcAL Tripos, Part I. — Wranglers: 
1, H. F. Baker, Joh. (Perse School), A. W. Flux, 
Joh. (Portsmouth), J. C. Ies, Trin. (Lancing), J. H. 
Mitchell, Trin. (Melbourne) ; 5, J. B. Peace, Emman. 
(Aberdeen); 6, E. W. Brown, Christ’s (Totteridge 
Park) ; 7, N. J. Berry, Trin. (Pr. Tuit.); 8, J. T. 
Little, Trin. (Framlingham and King’s College, 
London) ; 9, W. G. Clay, Trin. (Cheltenham), T. 
Varley, Joh. (University College, London); 11, L. 
S. Milward, Pemb. (Malvern), E. Young, Christ's 
(Trent): 13, W. Ὁ. Eggar, Trin. (Brighton) ; 14, T. 
1,. Atkinson, Christ’s (Doncaster), H. E. Soper, Trin. 
(S. Paul's); 16, H. R Norris, Joh. (University 
College School) ;18, J E. Browne, Sidney (Tiverton), 
G. Osborn, Emman. (Kingswood and Eastbourne) ; 


20, H. Douglas, King’s (Eton), C. S. Vaughan, © 


Trin. (Harrow) ; 22, W. W. Bryant, Pemb. (Bramp- 
ton), F. Sergeant, Trin. (Derby) ; 23, R. Ll. Jones, 
Corpus (Brecon); 25, H. O. Fox, King’s (Marl- 
borough), A. Thornton Christ’s (Giggleswick) ; 26, 
H. H. Holland, Sidney (Walsall) ; 27, G. F. Perrott, 
Jes. (Ealing) ; 28, H. W. Saw, King’s (Blackheath), 
G. F. C. Searle, Pet. (Pr. Tuit.); 30, W. J. 
Sharples, Queen’s (Manchester). Senior Optimes : 1, 
S. Ε΄ Card, Joh. ; 2, A. Robinson, Jes. ; 3, C. E. 
Holland, Christ's; 4, J. A. Hay, Clare, R. A. T. 
Stevens, Trin. H. ; 6, J. Carter, Trin., J. T. Jolley, 
Cath. ; 8,W Dunn, Trin ; 9, W. O. Duncan, Pemb., 
C. W. Herbert, Trin., H.S. Mundahl, Joh. ; 12, H. 
N. Hopgood, Trin. ;13, H. Haneock, Joh. ;14, H. 6. 
N. Foyster, Trin., H. E. Pownall, Pet. ; 16, E. L. 
Hartley, Pemb. ; 17, W. H. N. Hope, Trin., E. 
Kitchener, Christ’s ; 19, H. J. T. Bake, Jes., J. W. 
Bragg, Emman. ; 21, W. A. Russell, Joh. ; 22, H. J. 
ΒΕ. Lawrence, Trin. H.; 23, E. G. Allport, Christ's, 
J. N. Benfield, Trin. ; 25, H. H. Cooper, Joh., E. F. 
Hadfield, H. Selw. ; 27, S. Symonds, Cath. ; 28, A. 
H. Summers, Cath. ; 29, E. B. Badcock, Sidney ; 
30, R. P. Marriott, Cath. ; 31, J. G. Garnett, Cath. ; 
32, R. 1, Lewis-Lloyd, Jes. ; 33, G. S. Back, Trin., 
C. C. T. Parez, Clare ; 35, N. W. Campion, Queens’, 
H. F. Nesbitt, Clare ; 37, W. E. Bryan, Trin, C. 
Marsh, Clare. Women: H. Browne, Newnham 
(bracketed with 12) ; B. A. Holme, Girton (bracketed 
with 16) ; M. 8. Raymond, Girton (between 18 and 
19); B. Whalley, Girton (bracketed with 22); E. 
Walters, Newnham (between 22 and 23) ; M. Atkins, 
Newnham (bracketed with 25): M. S. Richards, 
Newnham (between 30 and 31) ; K. T. Wallas, Girton 
(bracketed with 32). 

Mora Sciences Trirvos.—Second Class: E. E. 
Goodacre, Joh., J. R. W. Mowbray, Joh., A. N. 
Stapley, Joh. Women. Second Class: A. M. 
Anderson, Girton, C. R. Collins, Girton, M. E. 
Lowndes, Girton, M. C. Sturge, Newnham. 

MATHEMATICAL Trios, Part 11.—Class 7. Division 
1: C. W. C. Barlow, Pet. (Edinburgh), G. H. Bryan, 
Pet., A. C. Dixon, Trin. (Kingswood), W. C. Fletcher, 
Joh. (Kingswood), C. Platts, Trin. (City of London 
and University College, London) , Division 2: W. 
M. Coates, Queen's (Trinity College, Dablin), F. W. 
Hill, Joh. (Manchester) ; Division 3: J. Clark, Pem. 
( Aberdeen), H. G. Dawson, Christ’s (Trinity College, 

Jublin). 

Class II, Division 1: E. H. Askwith, Trin. 
(Christ’s Hospital) ; Dirision 2: J. P. Johnson, Pet. 
(Trinity College, Dublin), A. McAulay, Caius (Kings- 
wood and Owens College), W. Nicolls, Pet (Trinity 
College, Dublin) ; Division 3: J. Tate, Joh. (Belfast). 


Semitic Lanevaces Tripos.—Class J.: A. A. 

van, Trin. 

Class 11. : H. S. Alken, Queen’s. 

Law Tripos.—Class J.: 1, G. G. Alexander, 
Down. (Priv. Tuit.), T. A. Herbert, Joh. (Mill 
Hill and Owens College), G. J. R. Murray, Trin., 
J. Windsor, Joh. (Owens College) ; 5, W. Archbold, 
Pet. ; 6, W. Summers, Trin. ; 7, H. E. Wright, Trin. 


(Cheltenham); 8, T. E. Chisenhale-Marsh, Trin. 


(Eton) ; 9, W. Barrington, Trin. 

Class II.: 1, G. Grey, Joh., J. C. Ingle, King’s, 
R. Lyle, Trin. H. ; 4, E. H. Mallet, King’s, Ὁ. J. 
Wanliss, Trin. ; 6, R. A. Sharp, King’s ; 7, S. J. W. 
N. Greenidge, Joh., L. R. Holland, King’s, T. F. 
Howell, Joh., H. J. Morgan, Trin. H. ; 11, G. N. 
Hind, Joh., Count G. N. Strickland, Trin. ; 12, P. 
Yasuhiro. 

NaturaLt Scrences Tripos, Part I.—H. C. 
Anderson, Cai. (Harrow), C. A. Berber, Chr. (Kings- 
wood), E. K. Colbeck, Cai. (Wellington Coll 
N.Z.), J. P. d’Albuquerque, Joh. (City of London), 
S. F. Dufton, Trin. (Bradford), A. Dufton, Non. Coll. 
(Bradford), W. T. Elliott, Chr. (Neweastle), A. G. 
Francis, King’s (University College School), R. E. 
Fry, King’s (Clifton), M. Grabham, Joh., T. T. 
Groom, Joh. (University College, London), H. 


Richardson, King’s (Priv. Tuit.), F. R. Tenant, Cai. 


(Newcastle, Staff.), F. M. Turner, Trin. (City of 
London), E. P. Waggett, Pemb. (Charterhouse), W. 
H. Wagstaff, Sid. (Merchant Taylors’), C. E. 
Williams, Cai. 

Class If. : F. E. Batten, Trin., A. E. Bodington, Cai. 
J. W. Campbell, Cav , C. Cargill, Jes., A. Carling, 
Joh., C A. Carus-Wilson, Pemb., R. F. d’Arey, Cai., 
H. E. Davies, Cai., J. R. Ellis, Trin., W. C. P. Ellis, 
Cath., T. H. Evans, Joh., G. E. Hale, King’s, A. 5. 
Hall, Cai., C. P. Handson, Cai., J. F. Hartin, Down., 
T. H. Haydon, Cai., W. M. Hayward, Sid., S. Herbert, 
Cai., H. L. Joseland, Chr., A. F. Kellett, Joh., S. M. 
Kingdon, Chr., 5. H. A. Lambert, Joh., W. S. 
Lazarus-Barlow, Down., F. C. Martley, Trin., J. 
Owen, Sid., S. Parkes, Emm., G. Percival, Joh., H. 
G. L. Pryce, Pemb., C. E. Rice, Cai., E. A. Shaw, 
King’s, W. W. Stabb, Cai., J. H. Staines, Sid., J. 
W. W. Stephens, Cai., J. D. Stubbs, Trin., C. R. A. 
Sutton, Cla , T. J. Watts, Queen’s, D. Wessels, King’s, 
W. 5. West, Joh., J. H. Wilks, Cai., A. E. Wright, 
Trin., J. C. Wright, Joh. 

Women.—Class I, : E. E. Field, Newnham, A. J. 
Flavell, Newnham, M. M. Smith, Newnham. 

Class II. : 1. C. Fortey, Newnham, E. R. Saunders, 
Newnham, M. A. Sewell, Newnham, C. L. Skeat, 
Newnham, J. C. Vinter, Girton. 

Part II.: 1, R. H. Adie (Chemistry), Trin. (Royal 
School of Mines and Int. Coll., London), W. 
Couldridge (Chemistry), Emman. (Exeter), A. C. 
Durham (Physiology), Christ’s (University Coll 
School), F. H. Edgeworth (Physiology), Cai. (Clifton 
P. Lake (Geology), Joh. (Newcastle a of Science), 
W. 5. Melsome (Physiology), Owens (Lancing), A. 
B. Kendle (Botany), Joh. (Southwick), G. S. in 
(Chemistry), Joh. (Nottingham and Owens College) ; 
2. J. C. H. Blake, Trin., A Campbell, Corpus, A. W. 
Day, Caius, H. E. Durham, King’s, H. M. Fletcher, 
Tiin., P. P. Groom, Trin., F. Hird, Trin., H. A. 
Roberts, Caius. 

Historica Trrpos.—Class J. : 1, G. T. Warner, 
Jes. (Newton Abbot) ; 2, E. Jenks, King’s (Dulwich), 
J. F. Kendall, King's (King’s Coliege, London); 4, 
J. P. Malleson, Trin. ; δ, C. A. Houfe, Queen’s. 
Women : M. Bateson, Newnham (between 1 and 2), 
E. C. Moore, Newnham (equal to 4), M. K. Griffiths, 
Newnham (equal to 4). 

Class 11.: 1, W. A. Lewis, King's ; ὌΝ 
Bickersteth, Pemb., T. M. Evans, King’s; 4, G. R. 
Sanders, Trin. ; 5, H. C. S. Dumas, Trin. Hall, 5. H. 
Hargrave, Trin, W. G. Selwyn, King’s; 8, H. J. 
Carpenter, King’s. Women: B. Paull, Newnham 
(equal to 1), K. J. Pattinson, Newnham een 
4 and 5), E. A. Bebbington, Newnham (equal 
to 5). 
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SCHEME FOR A CATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


In accordance with « suggestion made in 
a former number of the Classical Review 
(pp. 38 foll.), it is proposed to print from 
time to time brief descriptions of the 
Classical MSS. in Greek and Latin which 
exist in public and private libraries, at 
home in the first instance, and (possibly) 
also abroad. By this means useful material 
for reference will be brought together, and 
in the end a fairly complete catalogue may 
be formed. The success of the scheme must, 
however, depend entirely upon co-operation. 
It is proposed to commence with the MSS. 
of Greek poets, keeping as far as possible 
to the chronological order, and the Editor 
would be glad to receive (1) information 
as to the existence of such MSS. from 
librarians and others, (2) names of persons 
who would be willing to assist in drawing 
up the descriptive catalogue. The scheme 
which follows, together with the (imaginary) 
examples by which it is illustrated, was 
drawn up by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
and has received the approval of some of 
the best English palaeographers. Informa- 
tion under all the heads which are here 
laid down cannot of course be expected in 
every instance; but it is hoped that they 
are exact and wide enough to take in all 
the points that need to be recorded— 


Form of Descriptions. 


General description of the MS. : 

State (1) the number or designation of 
the MS.; (2) the material on which it is 
written ; (3) the number of leaves, and of 
columns (if two or more); (4) the measure- 
ment of the leaves; (5) the character of 
the writing; (6) the date or period, and, 
if possible, where written; (7) the history 
of the MS. and names of former owners. 
Note anything of external interest, as 
binding, &e. 

NO, VIII. VOL. I. 


Description of contents : 

If a Greek MS., the titles to be in Greek 
(not Latin). 

If a Latin MS., the titles to be in Latin. 

If titles are given in the MS., quote them 
between inverted commas. 

If the MS. contains more than one poem 
or treatise, give the reference to the leaf of 
the MS. on which each begins, and, if it is 
imperfect, state where it begins or ends. 

The recto side of a leaf to be indicated 
by the number simply, as f. 60. 

The verso side, by the number and letter 
b, as f. 60 ὁ. 

Bibliography. 

Reference to any particular feature, such 
as the existence of scholia or annotations, 
corrections, lacunae, &c., to follow. 

At the end describe briefly any special 
ornamentation. 

Examples. 
LUctaN. 

Brit. Mts. Harley MS. 0000. Vellum: ff. 134. 
12x 8} inches. Minuscules, above the ruled lines. 
x cent. 

Belonged, in 15th cent. to Jo. Chalceophylus of 
Constantinople ; afterwards to Antonius Serapandus 
(ob. 1539), Jan de Witt (cire. 1700), Jan van der 
Mark of Utrecht, and John Bridges. Purchased by 
Lord Harley, 1726. 

Bound in boards covered with stamped leather. 


1. ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἐν τῆι προσαγορεύσει πταίσματος. 


Imperf. ; begins in § 8. 


9 > 4 x a“ > ἣν ΄- , ” 
. ἀπολογία περι τῶν ETL μισθῶι συνόντων. 


3. “ ἁρμονίδης. . 6 Ὁ. 
Imperf. ; ends in ὃ 2. 
{and so on through the vol.] 
Collations in ed. Hemsterhuis, 1743-46. Cod E. 
in Fritsch’s ed. 1860-74. See Cat. Anc. MSS. 
Two quires are lost after f. 64. Scholia 
in the margins in half-uncials. 
Q 
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Very handsome initial letters in gold and 
colours. 
VIRGIL. 


Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 00000. 
in double columns. 6 x 44 inches. 


Vellum ; ff. 150, 
Lombardic minus- 


cules. Written in Italy ; A.D. 1194. : 
Belonged, in 14th cent. to St. Augustine’s 


monastery, Canterbury ; and in 1800 to Thomas 
Crane, minister of St. Olave, Chester. See Cat. 
Add. MSS. 


1. Bueolica. f. 4. 
2. “Georgica” ; with arguments attri- 
buted to Ovid. ἢ, 13, 
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3. Aineis; with arguments, &c. f. 38. 


Copious scholia and glosses, the greater 
part contemporary, the remainder in French 
and English hands of various dates down to 
the fifteenth century. Three quires (or 
twenty-four leaves) are lost from the be- 
ginning of the volume, the quire signatures 
now beginning with sig. iv. A cutting, 
containing a miniature, from a French MS. 
of the thirteenth century, has been inserted 
at the beginning. 





WEIL’S DEMOSTHENES. 


Les Plaidoyers Politiques de Demosthene. 
Par Henrt Wem. Deuxiéme Série. 


Androtion, Aristocrate, Timocrate, Aristo- 


giton. Paris: Hachette et Οὐ" 1886. 8 fr. 


THosk who are acquainted with the two 
preceding volumes of Weil’s Demosthenes 
(published respectively in 1873 and 1887) 
will welcome this latest instalment of so 
important a work. Weil stands among the 
foremost of Greek scholars in France. He 
is conspicuous for good sense and sobriety 
as a commentator, for a wide historical 
knowledge, and for an admirable literary 
judgment. His Introductions exhibit the 
oratorical structure of the speeches and the 
occasions which called them forth with 
singular penetration and insight. He is 
familiar with the most recent researches in 
the departments of archaeology and law, 
and his pages embody these results without 
being overweighted by detail. 

The critical notes appended to the text 
include a new and valuable collation of the 
Parisian manuscript 8. Weil, while ap- 
preciating the clear superiority of S over 
all other MSS., does not follow it with the 
blind devotion of the Zurich editors. But 
it seems to be rather sound commonsense 
than a delicate and sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the language or a thorough mastery 
of its idioms that guides him aright. When 
we look for critical or grammatical elucida- 
tion we become aware that his strength lies 
in other directions. The niceties of syntax 
and the finer shades of meaning either 
escape him or fail to interest him. In 
scholarly exactness and completeness his 
notes generally fall behind those of Wayte 
in his very useful edition of the Androtion 
and 7imocrates (Cambridge University Press, 


1882). We might instance Androtion, § 3 
(παρὰ μικρὸν), Timocr. ὃ 195 (οὐδ᾽ ὀλίγου δεῖ), 
Timocr. § 190 (πολλόστῳ χρόνῳ), T'imoer. 
§ 39 (εἰ with subjunctive in a legal docu- 
ment). In questions affecting the text it is 
almost part of Weil’s manner not to give 
the reasons which determine his critical 
judgment. We desire to see the process 
and he only gives us the conclusion. Thus 
it happens that he sacrifices thoroughness 
to studied brevity, as in Aristoer. ὃ 165, τὸν 
μὲν ἅπαντα χρόνον μῆνας ἑπτὰ διήγαγεν ἡμᾶς 
πολεμῶν. Here 8 has ἡμᾶς (kept by Weil), 
A ἡμῖν, while Cobet (7.C. p. 541) would read 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς. It may plausibly be argued that 
ἡμᾶς is the mistake of a transcriber who was 
familiar with the late Greek phrase, πολε- 
μεῖν τινά, Whereas Demosthenes knows only 
πολεμεῖν τινὶ OY πρός τινα. On the other hand 
διάγειν is sometimes used in a causative 
sense, eg. in de Cor. ὃ 89, ὃ πόλεμος ἐν 
πᾶσι τοῖς κατὰ Tov βίον ἀφθονωτέροις καὶ 
εὐωνοτέροις διῆγεν ὑμᾶς, ‘the war kept you 
in a better and cheaper supply of all the 
necessaries of life.’ Jt is not impossible 
that διήγαγεν ἡμᾶς πολεμῶν should mean 
‘kept us in a state of warfare,’ where 
πολεμοῦντας or ἐν πολέμῳ would have been 
the more natural expression. Reiske follow- 
ing Etym. Magn. would give dujyaye the 
meaning of ἐξηπάτησε, a conjecture based 
presumably on the use of διαγωγή, ‘amuse- 
ment,’ ‘entertainment.’ But διαγωγὴ belongs 
to διάγειν in its connection with χρόνον, ‘a 
pastime,’ and lends no support to διάγειν = 
ἐξαπατᾶν. Weil, however, accepts the alleged 
usage without stating the authority on which 
it rests, and without arguing the case, He 
merely translates ‘il nous amusa en nous 
faisant la guerre,’ and proceeds to remark 
on the ironical turn of the phrase. 
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Again, we miss some critical discussion of 
Aristocr. ὃ 117, ταύτην ἂν ἐμοὶ χρῆσθε συμ- 
βούλῳ φυλάξετε τὴν πίστιν πρὸς τοῦτον τὸν 
Θρᾶκα, καὶ μὴ βουλήσεσθε εἰδέναι τίνα ἂν.. πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς σχοίη γνώμην. Weil here, like most 
previous editors, admits without demur an 
abnormal and startling bit of syntax. His 
note is, " καὶ μὴ βουλήσεσθε equivalent to καὶ 
μὴ βούλεσθε. The fut. indic. is accompanied 
by μὴ owing to the imperative sense of the 
proposition. Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 488, μαλακὸν 
δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε μηδέν. A reference, however, to 
the context of Plutus, 488, will show that 
μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε μηδέν need not be taken 
as an independent clause containing a direct 
prohibition, but forms part of a relative 
sentence. The relative ᾧ is carried on from 
the preceding νικήσετε to ἐνδώσετε. Some 
other supposed examples of this use of μὴ 
may be similarly disposed of: e.g. Soph. 
Ajax, 572, μήτε...θήσουσι, where the future 
depends on a preceding ὅπως. No sure in- 
ference can be based on Menander, Mon. 
572, ἕένον ἀδικήσεις μηδέποτε καιρὸν λαβών, or 
on Eur. Med. 822, λέξεις δὲ μηδὲν τῶν ἐμοὶ 
δεδογμένων, as in each case the fut. indie, 
differs only from the aorist subjunct. by ε 
instead of ἡ. (Yet it must be owned that 
in both these instances the harshness of the 
fut. indic. is modified by the position of the 
negative following instead of preceding the 
verb). There remains, however, one passage 
which cannot be evaded or emended, Lysias 
xxix. ὃ 13, ἐὰν δὲ εὖ φρονῆτε, καὶ νυνὶ τοῦτο 
φανερὸν... ποιήσετε... καὶ μηδεμίαν αὐτοῖς ἄδειαν 
δώσετε. Comparing the close resemblance 
between the structure of this sentence and 
the passage in Aristocr. we may perhaps be 
driven to accept the usage, however rare, 
as genuine, and to give it a place beside 
certain other eccentric but well-established 
combinations, e.g. μὴ with fut. indic. in oaths 
in Homer, and μὴ with opt., and ἂν in Attic 
prose and verse. If it were not for the 
quotation from Lysias it would be far more 
tempting to read βούλεσθε with Bekker in 
Aristocr. § 117. 

Weil as a rule cannot be charged with a 
superstitious respect for MSS. authority 
where it is in conflict with commonsense or 
invariable usage. But surely in Aristocr. 
§ 33, he is mistaken in reverting to the 
MSS. reading. The orator is here explain- 
ing the archaic word ἀποινᾶν, ‘to fine’ (cf. 
Homerie ποινή) which occurs in one of the 
laws relating to homicide : τὸ δὲ μηδ᾽ ἀποινᾶν 
[λέγει] μὴ χρήματα πράττεσθαι: τὰ γὰρ ἄποινα 
χρήματ᾽ ὠνόμαζον οἱ παλαιοί. Obviously in 
the last clause ἄποινα and χρήματα ought to 
change places, so that the clause will run, 
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τὰ yap χρήματα ἄποινα ὠνόμαζον οἱ παλαιοί, 
‘the ancients called a pecuniary penalty 
drowa’ ; and so in fact the words are quoted 
by Theon, Progym. iv. 15. Almost all editors 
since Reiske have adopted this necessary 
correction. It is a mistaken subtlety by 
which Weil attempts to justify the order of 
the words as they stand in the MSS., ‘the 
ancients designated money by the term (τὰ) 
ἄποινα. The passage cited by him is not 
parallel, and we may safely say that no 
Greek ear could have tolerated this complete 
inversion of an every-day phrase. 

A clause in 7imocr. ὃ 42 has been needlessly 
debated and frequently misunderstood owing 
to the neglect of a simple idiom. [Διοκλῆς 
εἶπε] τοὺς μετ’ Εὐκλείδην τεθέντας [νόμους] καὶ 
τὸ λοιπὸν τιθεμένους κυρίους εἶναι ἀπὸ τῆς ἡμέρας 
ἧς ἕκαστος ἐτέθη πλὴν εἴ τῳ προσγέγραπται 
χρόνος ὅντινα δεῖ ἄρχειν. The sense obviously 
is ‘{Diocles moved] that the laws which 
were passed after Eucleides and such as are 
hereafter passed, shall come into force from 
the day on which each was passed, except 
where a time has been expressly specified, at 
which the law is to come into operation.’ 
But doubts have been raised as to the con- 
struction of ὅντινα δεῖ ἄρχειν. Wayte is 
clearly right in dismissing the interpreta- 
tion (adopted even by C. R. Kennedy), ‘in 
whose archonship a law is to commence,’ 
according to which ἄρχειν = ἄρχοντα εἶναι, 
and ὅντινα = ‘what person.’ The noun to 
be supplied with ὅντινα is as he says χρόνον. 
But he himself, apparently, takes νόμον as 
the subject to ἄρχει. Two objections to 
this at once occur: (1) the accus. ὅντινα, to 
mark the point of time, (2) ἄρχειν for ἄρχεσθαι, 
which Wayte seeks to justify. But the 
passages he quotes (Thucyd. iv. 118, and 
v. 19) are instances of the strict use of 
ἄρχειν. All difficulty disappears as soon as 
we recognize that ὅντινα χρόνον is subject to 
ἄρχειν, so that the full phrase would be 
ὅντινα χρόνον δεῖ ἄρχειν (τοῦ κύριον εἶναι τὸν 
νόμον) lit. ‘ what time is to mark the beginning 
(of the law coming into force),’ de. ‘from 
what time the operation of the law is to 
date.” For the act. voice cf. Thucyd. iv. 
118, 6, τὴν ἐκεχειρίαν εἶναι ἐνιαυτόν, ἄρχειν δὲ 
τήνδε τῆν ἡμέραν (sc. τῆς ἐκεχειρίας), ‘that 
this day marks the beginning of (the truce)’ ; 
not ‘that the truce begins this day,’ which 
would be ἄρχεσθα. So Thucyd. v. 19, 1, 
ἄρχει δὲ τῶν σπονδῶν ἔφορος Πλειστόλας, ‘ the 
ephoralty οἵ Pleistolas marks the date of 
the treaty.’ The day from which a law or 
treaty dates is strictly said ἄρχειν, with a 
gen. of the object, ‘to initiate it,’ ‘to mark 
its commencement.’ Weil rightly explains 
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the clause in the Zimecrates but with a 
brevity which is tantalizing. A good com- 
ment on the construction is supplied by 
Demosthenes himself in the next section, 
where he quotes with a slight variation the 
words of the law: κελεύει yap ἕκαστον ad’ ἧς 
ἡμέρας ἐτέθη κύριον εἶναι, πλὴν εἴ τῳ χρόνος 
προσγέγραπται, τούτῳ δὲ τὸν γεγραμμένον ἄρχειν, 
‘...except where a time has been expressly 
specified, and in the case of such a law the 
specified time is to begin it,’ 1.6. is to mark 
the date at which it comes into operation. 
The last clause is in itself decisive against 
some of the false interpretations, 

Aristocr. § 96 furnishes us with an in- 
structive variety of the conditional sentence, 
one however which the editors pass over in 
silence. ‘The instances in prose of the past 
ind, with ἂν to denote not what would have 
happened under imaginary conditions, but 
what must have happened under actual con- 
ditions, are sufficiently rare to claim atten- 
tion, The passage referred to runs thus: 
οἷον εἴ τι TOV ἡλωκότων ψηφισμάτων παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
μὴ ἐγράφη, κύριον ἂν δήπουθεν ἦν: καὶ μὴν παρὰ 
τοὺς νόμους γ᾽ ἂν εἴρητο. Whereas the clause 
κύριον ἂν ἦν is an ordinary unfulfilled -con- 
dition, ‘ would have been still in force,’ the 
clause παρὰ τοὺς νόμους γ᾽ ἂν εἴρητο is not an 
unfulfilled condition ; for, as the immediate 
context shows, the illegal decrees had actually 
been carried. The literal rendering is ‘and 
yet ex hypothesi (ἂν) it had been moved 
contrary to law.’ 

Repeated negatives in Greek sometimes 
give rise to puzzling questions, but in 7imoer. 
§ 28 there is no possible reason for hesita- 
tion : ἵνα μὴ προαισθομένου μηδενὸς... τεθείη... 
ὁ νόμος. Madvig would omit μὴ on the 
ground that it would negative τεθείη. Wayte 
does not pronounce definitely upon the point. 
Weil keeps μὴ but does not defend or illus- 
trate it. Yet μὴ reinforced by μηδενὸς 
merely conforms to the general principle 
which governs repeated negatives, namely, 
that accumulated negatives in Greek do not 
cancel one another so long as the added 
negative adds a new idea. ‘The double 
negative with the participle here is precisely 
similar to Zimoer. ὃ 46, οὐ προτεθέντος οὐδένος 
περὶ τούτων. Nothing could be more regular. 
A real irregularity, on the other hand, 
occurs in Androt, ὃ 32 (where neither Weil 
nor Wayte has a note), οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὦσιν ἔτ᾽ 
᾿Ανδροτίωνός τινες αἴσχιον βεβιωκότες οὐκ ἔστι 
λέγειν κακῶς τοὺς ἄρχοντας. Here οὐκ follow- 
ing οὐδὲ merely repeats instead of cancelling 
the negative idea. So too in Mid. § 129, 
Against Phormio, § ἢ, In each of these 
cases, however, the protasis of a conditional 
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sentence intervenes between the οὐδὲ and the 
οὐκ, a fact which accounts for the resumption 
of the negative. A propos of negatives, it is 
worth referring to the construction of τοῦ 
with infin. in a final sense, where the omission 
of the negative is as rare and exceptional in 
Classical Greek as it is characteristic of 
Hellenistic usage. The editors do not mark 
the distinction. On Zimocr. ὃ 36, ἐκτιθέναι 
κελεύει τοῦ προειδέναι πάντας, Weil’s note is, 
‘genitive marking the motive cf. de Cor. 
δ᾽ 107, ἀναλῶσαι τοῦ μὴ τὰ δίκαια ποιεῖν ἐθέλειν." 
It would be more to the point to quote 
Timocr. ὃ 133, ἐπιβουλεύων τοῦ πιστευθῆναι," 
Steph. I. § 41, τοῦ βεβαίαν αὐτῷ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν 
εἰναι, 

The study of inscriptions has thrown new 
light on many documents of disputed authen- 
ticity which are inserted in the text of 
Demosthenes, and Weil has made good use 
of this important aid. In the law quoted, 
Timocr. ὃ 33, the name πρόεδροι is applied to 
the Presidents of the board of the Nomo- 
thetae. This had been held to be a forger’s 
blunder. The πρόεδροι, it was said, presided 
only over the Ecclesia, while the Nomothetae 
were presided over by the Thesmothetae, 
But an inscription published by Koumanoudis 
in ᾿Αθήναιον (1876, p. 179) dispels all doubts, 
and proves that the Nomothetae had their 
own πρόεδροι and their own ἐπιστάτης. The 
inscription which is of the age of Demosthenes 
is a decree conferring the right of citizenship 
on a certain Peisitheides of Delos. It con- 
cludes thus: ἐν δὲ τοῖς νομοθέταις τ[οὺς προέδρους 
ot ἂν προεδρεύωσιν [καὶ τὸν ἐπιστάτην προσνο- 
poberetv...Another and more famous doeu- 
ment that has been rejected is the Oath of 
the Heliasts as handed down to us in Zimoer. 
§ 149. It would be too much to say that 
the document as a whole is now placed 
beyond suspicion; but, at least, many of 
the grounds on which it has been rejected 
are seen to be wholly inadequate ; nay, it so 
happens that one of the suspected clauses of 
the oath has been strikingly corroborated by 
an inscription of Calymnia, now in the 
British Museum, published by C. T, Newton 
in 1883 (Gh. Inser. in B. M, vol. 11. no. 290. 
See also Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
March 1886). The clause is this: οὐδὲ δῶρα 
δέξομαι τῆς ἡλιάσεως ἕνεκα οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς eyo οὔτ᾽ 
ἄλλος ἐμοὶ οὔτ᾽ ἄλλη εἰδότος ἐμοῦ οὔτε τέχνῃ 
οὔτε μηχανῇ οὐδεμί. The oath of the judges 
of Cnidus contained in the inscription above 
mentioned is couched in almost identical 
terms: οὐδὲ δῶρα ἔλαβον τᾶς δίκας ἕνεκεν 
ο]ὔτε αὐτὸς ἐγὼ οὔτε ἄλλος οὔτε ἄλλα ἐμὶν οὐ 
μαχανᾷ οὐδὶ]εμίᾳ. On the whole it seems 
likely that epigraphic science will undo much 
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of the hasty work of destructive criticism 
here as in other fields of inquiry. Classical 
antiquity is still being reconstructed ; and 
every day we have opportunity of observing 
how preposterous it is to argue from our 
own ignorance about certain constitutional 
usages or legal formulae to their non-exist- 
ence. Nothing is easier and nothing is more 
unscientific than to introduce an ignorant 
forger, as a deus ex machina, to save us 
from some conclusion forced upon us by our 
own defective knowledge. The legal docu- 
ments inserted in the text of Demosthenes 
have been too often dealt with in this fashion, 
and examples might be multiplied in which 
the very phrase impugned turns out to be a 
mark of authenticity. Not a few of these 
documents when read in the light of inscrip- 
tionsare likely to hold their place as authentic 
records of the fourth century, B.c. 
Quite of another kind is the question of 
authenticity raised by the speech Against 
Aristogeiton I. (The speech Against Aristo- 
geiton II. is given up by all competent 
critics). Here we have a problem which 
must be decided mainly upon literary 
grounds, and the most recent critics are so 
entirely at variance as to the character and 
merits of the speech that scholarship might 
well be inclined to despair of its task. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus pronounced the 
speech not to be the work of Demosthenes ; 
later writers, such as Hermogenes, Photius, 
Pliny the Younger, reversed that decision. 
Modern scholars have been almost unanimous 
in rejecting the speech. Dobree, Westermann, 
Arnold Schaefer, are here agreed. Blass, 
too, in his Attische Bereds. 111. p. 861-5 denies 
that it can be the work of Demosthenes, or 
even of a writer contemporary with Demos- 
thenes. » Nor, he thinks, can the speech have 
been made in a real law-case. We learn, 
however, with no small surprise from Weil 
that Blass in a private letter to him has now 
recanted this view, and is of opinion that 
the speech cannot be ascribed to any other 
than Demosthenes, but that it was a mere 
exercise or μελέτη, never delivered, and not 
intended for publication. And as Blass is 
thus pitted against himself, so is Dobree 
against Cobet. Where Dobree is convinced 
that we have the declamation of a sophist, 
Cobet traces the hand of Hypereides. 
. Weil, however, adduces cogent reasons 
against the authorship of Hypereides, and 
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concludes his interesting examination of the 
speech by attributing it to Demosthenes. 
But his literary sense is too just to admit of 
his being insensible to the startling differ- 
ences which separate Avristogeiton J. from 
the normal style and manner of Demos- 
thenes, These he explains partly on a theory 
of interpolations, partly by other considera- 
tions which are not without weight. 

Yet after all due allowances are made, 
most students of Demosthenes will probably 
find that the total effect of the composition 
is essentially different from the impression 
left by the genuine work of the orator. This 
or that passage may be highly Demosthenic, 
worthy of Demosthenes, if not from his pen ; 
the whole speech, it may be granted, is far 
above the level of the average sophist. We 
may even find parallels for the most audacious 
metaphors, the coarsest invective, the most 
grotesque phrases, in detached passages of 
the de Corona or of the Falsa Legatio. 
Almost all the elements that offend us here 
may be discovered singly elsewhere. The 
difference, it may be said, is merely one of 
degree. Yes, but such a difference may be 
vital and fundamental, though it is im- 
possible to mark a given point at which the 
adverse conviction becomes irresistible. 
While we are content to argue the matter 
in detail, we may easily persuade ourselves 
that there is nothing which Demosthenes 
might not have written. But granting that 
he might have written the parts, could he 
have written the whole? No one can 
pretend to give a dogmatic answer. We 
cannot get beyond individual impressions, 
which, however strong, are incommunicable. 
It is one of the incidents of literary criticism, 
especially in dealing with ancient literature, 
that it has no final or rigorous test for 
separating genuine work from spurious. In 
the absence of anachronisms or of archaeo- 
logical inaccuracies, such as would at once 
condemn a composition, the only appeal is 
to the trained instinct and judgment of a 
few—a few, however, who in course of 
generations become many, and whose verdict 
on questions of taste and literary apprecia- 
tion tends to a unanimity far beyond what 
might have been expected. Meanwhile, 
among the few, Weil is one of those with 
whom one is most reluctant, however rarely, 
to differ. 

8. H. BurcHer. 
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CAUSERET’S RHETORIC OF CICERO. 


Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de 
la critique littéraire dans Cicéron, par 
CHARLES CAUSERET. 8vo, 245 pp. Paris 
(Hachette), 1886. 4 fr. 


Tuts elaborate and comprehensive treatise 
deserves the warmest welcome from all who 
are interested in the study of the rhetorical 
works of Cicero, It supplies in the system- 
atic form of a well-arranged manual of 
rhetoric an almost complete conspectus of 
all the technical terms used by the greatest 
of Roman orators in treating of those matters 
of rhetorical criticism on which he has 
still a pre-eminent right to a respectful 
hearing. 

The Introduction (pp. 1—34) briefly re- 
views the rhetorical works of Cicero, states 
the general aim of the treatise, and gives 
some account of the modern literature of the 
subject. The first part of the treatise itself 
(pp. 37—80), deals with a variety of pre- 
liminary details, such as the three classes of 
speeches, deliberative, forensic and epideictic; 
the contrast between θέσις and ὑπόθεσις ; and 
the status causarum with all their  sub- 
divisions. The second (pp. 81—206) treats 
of the five parts of rhetoric, inventio, dis- 
positio, elocutio, actio and memoria, with the 
subordinate details of each. The conclusion 
(pp. 207—210) dwells on the difficulties en- 
countered by Cicero in his endeavour to 
translate into Latin the technical terms of 
the Greek rhetoricians ; and points out the 
scrupulous pains that he spent on surmount- 
ing those difficulties instead of shirking them 
by a mere transcription of the original, such 
as is not unfrequent in Quintilian, and 
extremely common in Latin rhetoricians of 
later date and of minor importance. The 
volume closes with a comprehensive index 
of Greek and Latin words, a separate index 
of Latin phrases, and a clearly arranged 
table of contents. 

The author shews a wide acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin writers on the 
subject, and occasionally intersperses his 
quotations from their pages with interesting 
and suggestive criticisms of his own. He 
thus presents us with more than is promised 
on his title-page ; for, while Cicero remains 
‘the essential object and the centre’ of his 
work, it may fairly claim to be what the 
author calls ‘une étude comparative des 
termes de la rhétorique et de la critique 


littéraire, en usage chez les Grecs et chez 
les Romains.’ 

M. Causeret appears to have used no 
other editions of the rhetorical works of 
Cicero besides those of Piderit. If he had 
consulted others, it might have lightened his 
labour in collecting illustrative references 
from the Greek and Roman rhetoricians ; 
and have saved him from falling into occa- 
sional error. It is alsoa pity that he has 
not used the latest edition of Volkmann’s 
Rhetorik (1885) instead of that of 1874. He 
might thus have avoided attributing to that 
writer (on page 150), views on the early 
history of the three kinds of style, the genus 
dicendi tenue, grave and medium, which he 
now no longer holds (p. 532, edition 1885) ; 
nor would he have assigned the treatise περὶ 
ἑρμηνείας to Demetrius Phalereus: the only 
German who has recently endeavoured to 
maintain that hypothesis having been con- 
clusively refuted by one of his own country- 
men (ib, 538). M. Causeret has carefully 
collected the passages in which Cicero com- 
pares the rhetoric of the schools to a peaceful 
pageant or the drill of the parade-ground, 
and the practical eloquence of public life to 
battle under a burning sun; further illus- 
trations may be found in a pamphlet on the 
metaphors from military life in the rhetorical 
works of Cicero, Quintilian and Tacitus, 
which was probably published too late to be 
of use in the preparation of this part of his 
work (Ὁ. Wollner, Landau, 1886). He 
omits to notice the frequent use of illustra- 
tions from the arts of painting and sculpture 
in the criticism of oratorical style, which is 
touched upon in my edition of the Orator, 
pp. lxxiii and 5. It is quite as curious, in 
its way, as the modern mannerism of bor- 
rowing metaphors from painting, such as 
‘light and shade,’ in the criticism of 
music ; and metaphors from music, such as 
‘tone’ and ‘harmony,’ in the criticism of 
painting. 

The general value of the work is so great 
that it is not impaired to any serious extent 
by the small inaccuracies that have found 
their way into some of its numerous details. 
M. Causeret is aware that there was more 
than one Ernesti; as a matter of fact there 
were three: J. A. Ernesti, the editor of 
Cicero and Tacitus (1707—1781); A. W. 
Ernesti, his nephew, an editor of Livy 
(1733—1801); and J. C. T. Ernesti, the 
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compiler of the /exicon technologiae Graecorum 
et Latinorum rhetoricae (1700 ---1 802). On 
p. 156, he rightly calls the first of these (the 
author of the Clavis Ciceroniana), Vainé des 
Ernesti ; but, on p. 14, the author of the 
lexicon technologiae is misleadingly described 
as [illustre latiniste Ernesti, a designation 
which inevitably recalls the first and far the 
most distinguished of the three. On p. 13 
we have the singular spelling e/oguutio ; on 
pp. 47, 48, stylus ; on p. 175, moestitia. On 
p. 7, sitne? is misprinted ; on pp. 9, 31, 33, 
the praenomen of Piderit is printed Wilhem. 
On p. 49 it is said that declwmatio does not 
occur in the works of Cicero, whereas it is 
found in pro Murena 44, pro Plancio 47, and 
in Zusc. Disp. 7 ; the statement was probably 
meant to be confined to the rhetorical works 
alone. On p. 98, venae, which is sometimes 
coupled with viscera ‘the heart,’ is itself ex- 
plained as meaning ‘ proprement les entrailles ; 
dou: les sentiments intimes de chacun, 
teneat oportet venas cuiusque generis, aetatis, 
ordinis, de Or. i § 223; but the author 
might have found a better rendering in 
Prof. Wilkins’ note : ‘he must have his finger 
on the pulse, i.e. he must be familiar with the 
character.’ On p. 115, Or. 127 only explains 
the use of extenware in the peroration, but 
the word itself is not to be found there ; it 
occurs among the figures of speech in § 137, 
On p. 127, Brut. 32 and Or. 175 are both 
of them quoted in support of the statement 
that, according to Cicero, the credit of being 
the first to introduce rhythm into prose 
belongs to Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, δέ 
surtout ἃ Isocrate ; whereas the first of these 
passages, which assigns the credit to 
Isocrates, is tacitly corrected in the second, 
which assigns it to Thrasymachus (cf. pp. Ixx 
and 196 of my edition of the Orator). The 
reference to De Or. iii 190, on p. 131, is not 
really (as is implied), an instance of fluens 
being contrasted with rhythmicus. On p. 135 
the last reference for orbis (verborum) should 
be Or. 234. In Or. 173, quoted on p. 139, 
brevitas is applied to syllables, not (as stated) 
to periods. . 

Acquiescere in Or. 199 is not a true 
parallel to conquiescere in De Or. iii 191; 
for the latter alone refers to the close of the 
period, while the former is applied to the 
audience (p. 141). To the references for 
minutus on p. 149 may be added Or. $$ 39, 
231. In the quotation from Macrobius on 
Ῥ. 151, /uxuriatur is omitted after Symmachus. 
The instance of the metaphorical use of 
sanguis, quoted as from Quintilian (x 1 
§ 115) on p. 157, is itself simply a quotation 
from the Brutus 283, verwum sanguinem 
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deperdebat. On p. 159 naturalis color (Brut. 
36) ought to be naturalis non fucatus nitor. 
On p. 161 another instance of the meta- 
phorical use of exce/sus may be added from 
Or. 119; on the same page the Orator is 
accidentally called a ‘dialogue.’ To the 
examples of argutus on p. 162, may be added 
Or. §$ 38, 39, 42, and (argute) 98. On 
pp. 174—5 nitidus, incultus and horridus are 
quoted from Or. 36 as applied to style ; they 
are really there applied to paintings. On 
p- 175 for impeaxis read impexa. For the 
metaphorical use of flores (p. 180), add Brut. 
17 § 66. On p. 181, on metaphor, prefix iii 
to De Or. 38, 156. On p. 183, commoratio, 
complete the reference to ad Herennium 
(iv 45 § 58): and, on the next page, in the 
account of extenuatio, insert ad Her. iv 38 
§ 50. Lastly, on p. 188, add plerwmque 
before convertimus in the quotation from 
Aquila Romanus. 

M. Causeret has frequent occasion to quote 
the Greek rhetoricians for parallels to 
Cicero’s technical terms, and for other pur- 
poses. Most of these quotations are 
thoroughly to the point, but the first of 
them is somewhat injudicious. For the 
etymology of ῥητορική we are told on p. 37 
to consult the anonymous scholiast on 
Aphthonius (ii 8, Walz): ῥητορικὴ εἴρηται 
ἤτοι ἀπὸ τοῦ ῥυδὸν [ῥύδην] λέγειν, ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
συνηγορεῖν τῷ νόμῳ: ῥήτραν γὰρ τὸν νόμον φασὶν 
οἱ Δωριεῖς. This is carefully translated into 
French without even a passing note of ex- 
clamation, and without a syllable of protest 
against the scholiast’s astounding ignorance 
of the obvious formation of so simple a word. 
Again, Hermogenes (περὶ στάσεων, ii 138, 
Spengel) defines croyacposas ἀδήλου πράγματος 
ἔλεγχος οὐσιώδης ἀπό τινος φανεροῦ σημείου ἢ 
ἀπὸ τῆς περὶ τὸ πρόσωπον ὑποψίας. But 
M. Causeret, in quoting this passage on 
p. 66, accidentally omits οὐσιώδης, which is 
expressly explained in the scholia (iv 210, 
7, Walz), and wrongly translates πρόσωπον 
‘physiognomy ’ instead of ‘ person,’—a sense 
in which it is repeatedly used in the pre- 
ceding pages of Hermogenes, e.g. on the 
previous page, διαιρήσει τοίνυν ὀρθῶς ὃ τήν τε 
διαφορὰν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τῶν τε προσώπων καὶ 
τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ ἔτι τὴν λεγομένην στάσιν 
ἐπιγνοὺς τοῦ ζητήματος (cf. iv 211, 22 Walz). 
In connexion with στάσεις, M. Causeret 
might have noticed Aristotle’s ἀμφισβητήσεις 
(Cope’s Introduction to the Rhetoric, pp. 397 
—4(00). 

The Greek equivalents for Latin technical 
terms are usually given with correctness ; 
but, in quoting παραίτησις and κάθαρσις as 
equivalents for the rhetorical figures depre- 
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catio and purgatio, it ought to be clearly 
explained that these terms are not really 
found in the Greek rhetoricians themselves 
as actual names of ‘ figures’ (note on Orator, 
p. 147). As the Greek for exercitatio, it is 
better to accept γυμνασία from Aristotle 
than γύμνασις from Pollux; but μελέτη, as 
M. Causeret is aware, is in some respects 
better than either. As an equivalent for 
eloquentia, λχογιότης, Which is found in Philo 
and Plutarch, should give way to some such 
phrase as ἡ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις δεινότης, Which has 
better authority. Oratio commentata is 
rendered, on p. 46, not only by λόγος 
μεμελετημένος, Which is right; but also by 
περιεσκεμμένος, Which ought to be altered 
either into προὐσκεμμένος on the analogy of 
Thue. vill 66, τὰ ῥηθησόμενα αὐτοῖς προὔσκεπτο, 
or into ἐσκεμμένος καὶ παρεσκευασμένος (cf. 
Dem. Meid. ὃ 191). On pp. 17, 56, where 
ὑπόθεσις 15. explained ‘quod est ὑπὸ τὴν θέσιν, 
there is no point in the use of the accusative 
for the dative. In contrast to ὑπόθεσις, 
or quaestio finita, the regular word, as 
ΔΙ. Causeret is careful to show, is θέσις, or 
quaestio infinita ; and among the many in- 
stances of this contrast are Cic. Top. 21 § 79 
and Quint. iii 5 §§ 5—7. These references 
are quoted in the latest edition of Liddell 
and Scott, s.v. θέσις, V 2, where however 
ἄρσις is wrongly written for ὑπόθεσις. As 
an equivalent to verba coagmentata on p. 126, 
M. Causeret gives εὐπαγῆ, referring to 
Demetrius περὶ ἑρμηνείας (111 300, Spengel) ; 
but εὐπαγὲς is there used not in the required 
sense of ‘ nicely adjusted in connexion with 
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one another,’ but of a single word that has 
@ proper euphony in itself, being in the mean 
between λεῖον and τραχύ. The true equivalent 
is συνηρμοσμένα, ef. Dion, Hal., de comp. verb. 

3, Ta ὀνόματα τοῖς ὀνόμασιν δι ἐτέϊδοζον συνηρ- 
ἀέσϑις The same author might have supplied 
parallels to Cicero’s conglutinatio uerborum 
(note on Orator, ὃ 78). On p. 143, cirewm- 
scriptus as an epithet of a period is not quite 
satisfactorily rendered by συνεστραμμένος. It 
might be better perhaps to resort to a phrase 
combined with περιγραφή in the sense found 
in Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium 32, τῷ 
τούτου κρότῳ kal τόνῳ καὶ λέξεων περιγραφαῖς καὶ 
συνεχείαις ἀποδείξεων. On p. 155, the reference 
for ddpos, ἰσχνός and μέσος, as epithets of style, 
should be to p. 72 (not 71) of Johannes 
Siceliotes. On p. 128 the accent of νόμος is 
misplaced, and on p, 184 ἐξουθενισμός is twice 
misprinted as ἐξουδενισμός. Lastly, on p. 193, 
the rhetorical term κλῖμαξ, which is a much 
more elaborate figure of speech than might 
be supposed from the modern application of 
the word, is too curtly dismissed (note on 
Orator, p. 139). Possibly, while hastening 
toward the close of his task, the author may 
have found himself compelled to forego the 
temptation of lingering any longer over his 
labours, feeling, like the poet of the Georgies, 
that, instead of embarking afresh on an 
inviting theme, it was already high time for 
him 

To furl the sail, and turn the prow to land. 


J. E. Sanpys. 


THE VIENNA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM ECCLESTIASTICORUM LATINORUM, 


τ; 


Rugippii Vita S. Severini, ed. Pius Knoell, 
Vienna, 1886. 24 Mk. 40. 


Tue interest of the Vita S. Severini is of an 
altogether different kind from that of the 
Excerpts from S. Augustine, and to most 
readers will be far higher in degree. It 
gives a glimpse such as is not obtained any- 
where else of the state of the border pro- 
vinces on the break up of the Roman Empire. 
Severinus spent the greater part of his 
active life (452—482 a.p.) in the province 
of Noricum Ripense. He was regarded as 
a sort of oracle not only by his own country- 
men but by the surrounding barbarians ; 
and among those who came to consult him 


was the young Odoacer just before his 
descent into Italy. His tall form, clad in 
rough sheep-skins, had to stoop in entering 
the saint’s cell, and he was greeted with a 
prophecy of his coming greatness. We see 
the unfortunate provincials so entirely 
deserted that there are scarcely troops 
enough among them to pursue a band of 
marauding banditti. They are obliged to 
admit the barbarians into their cities. 
Rugians, Heruli, Goths, Alamanni are con- 
stantly making forays into their territory, 
or pass through it unceremoniously, as if it 
were their own. The Romans fly from city 
to city in search of peace, but in vain. At 
last, in 488,a command comes from Odoacer 
that the population should migrate bodily 
into Italy, and in accordance with the wishes 
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of the dying saint his body is taken with 
them. Not long afterwards, in the papacy 
of Gelasius, 492—496, a sumptuous mauso- 
leum was built for it by a wealthy lady at 
Castellum Lucullanum near Naples. <A 
monastery was also founded over which first 
Marcianus and then Eugippius, disciples of 
the saint, presided. EKugippius had been 
for some years in the company of Severinus 
on the Danube, and in the year 511 he 
wrote, partly from his own recollections and 
partly from the report of his elders, a short 
memoir (Commemoratorium) of his master. 
He hoped that his friend Pascasius would 
throw this into a more literary shape, but 
Paseasius declined to do this, as an unneces- 
sary task only suggested by the modesty of 
Eugippius. The letters of Eugippius and 
Pascasius have come down to us with the 
memoir as it left the hands of Eugippius ; 
and these have now been edited by Knoell, 
who also prints from a Vatican MS. a hymn 
in praise of Severinus, first published by 
Ozanam. 

The Vita S. Severini is one of several 
instances in which the two great series, the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica and the 
Corpus Scrip. Eccles. Lat., cross each other. 
The first really critical edition of this work 
was published in the former series by Sauppe 
in 1877, and the corresponding volume in 
the Vienna series came out last year. It is 
natural to compare these two editions. 
Certainly a great advance was marked by 
Sauppe, who, if he had done nothing else, at 
least cleared away a number of useless MSS. 
and brought out the value of those on which 
his text was constructed. Knoell has suc- 
ceeded in discovering several more primary 
MSS. in Italian libraries; he has collated 
these, and on the strength of data supplied 
by them he has largely altered Sauppe’s 
text. 


The MSS. now available are these: 


C = Cod. Casinensis, saec, xi.—xii. 

G = Cod. Vaticanus alter, saec. xi.— xii. 
LI = Cod. Lateranensis, saec. x. 

M = Cod. Ambrosianus, saec. xii. 

ATs 
T 
¥, 


Cod. Vallicellianus, saec. xi.—xii. 


Cod. Taurinensis, saec. x. 


Cod. Vaticanus prior, saec. xi. 


Knoell has also occasionally used three 
other MSS. from Monte Cassino, which are 
closely allied to C@GZ. He discussed at 
length the whole question of the relation of 
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the MSS. of the Vita to each other in the 
Sitzungsherichte of the Vienna Academy for 
1880. He pointed out that they fell into 
two main groups, CGZL and Codd. Casin. on 
the one hand, and 7'VJZN on the other, 
which might be described as_ practically 
South Italian and North Italian. Several 
of the MSS. of the first group come from 
Monte Cassino, while the chief representa- 
tives of the second group, 7’ and V, can be 
traced to the library of Bobbio. Sauppe 
based his text mainly upon Z; Knoell 
gives the preference to 7’, which he was the 
first to bring to light. 

Now I am quite ready to admit that 
Knoell in his turn marks an advance upon 
Sauppe. He has done good service by the 
collation—in part his own, in part carried out 
for him by others—of CGN7. The criticisms 
that I was led to make on the collation of 
the MSS. of the Lacerpts are not applicable 
here. The Vita S. Severini was in a more 
manageable compass, and the collation of 
the MSS. is in this case all that could be 
desired. The existence of Sauppe’s edition 
naturally led to the careful verification of 
all readings which had been noted differently, 
and I have little doubt that Knoell’s ap- 
paratus may be trusted absolutely. But 
this is not all. He has set forth at length 
the principles which he has followed in 
framing his text, and, if he differs from 
Sauppe, gives his reasons for so doing. Up 
to a certain point I am quite prepared to go 
with him, I think he has proved that Z is 
not fitted to supply the groundwork of a 
text. He has proved that there are many 
eases in which Z has not preserved the 
original reading of its group. I incline to 
agree with him that when G (called V? in 
the Sttzungsberichte) goes over to ZV its 
readings are preferable. I am ready to 
admit that there are readings in which the 
group 7’V, &c., is superior to CGLZ, but I do not 
think that this is so in all cases. I feel that 
it is hazardous to take a different view from 
one who has devoted to the subject years of 
study, but I confess that it seems to me 
that when the reading of the archetype of 
CG@L can be clearly ascertained, and still 
more where this group is joined by a leading 
member of the other group, it deserves the 
preference. 

I will give one or two examples in which 
I have little doubt that Knoell’s text is 
wrong: and, first, some examples in which 
he seems to me to have either overlooked or 
not given due weight to the parallels which 
show which reading is most in keeping with 
the style of Eugippius :— 


KNOELL. 
p. 23, 6,  hune coniux, nomine Giso, semper a 
clementiae remediis reuocabat. 


p. 26, 21,  alioquin ab [om. C@L] imminenti peri- 
culo non cauebis. 

This reading has apparently been 
influenced by caue, running in the 
mind of the scribe from two lines 
above. 
aliis ergo de 
antibus. 


42, 5; tanto nuntio dubit- 


42, 17, Heruli irruentes oppidumque uexantes 


plurimos duxere captivos. 


In most of these instances there can, I 
think, be little doubt that the more marked 
and characteristic expression is found in 
CGL, and it seems to me distinctly more 
probable that this has been obscured by 


KNoELL’s TEXT. 

p- 18, 14, ipse uero δὰ secretum  habitaculum 
saepius secedebat, ut hominum dec- 
linata frequentia oratione continua deo 
proprius inhaereret. 

proprius (comparative of proprie) is a con- 
jecture of Hartel’s. 

26, 13, ne is qui parentes reliquit et saeculum 

pompae saecularis inlecebras retrorsum 
aspiciendo cuperet. 


31, 4, flammam concussis ex more lapidibus 
elicere nequiuerunt. 


31, 5, in tantum alterutra hac petrae conlisione 
tardantes. 


51, 10, asserens uniuersos in(de) Romanos ad 
suas prouincias absque ullo libertatis 
migraturos incommodo. 

Knoell reads ‘inde’ by conjecture and 


in the rest follows M and Δ 
nearly. 

64, 18, Sancti itaque corpusculum ad castellum 
nomine Felethem, +t Mulse mensis 


regionis apportatum est. 


In the text of the other examples it seems 
to me that Knoell has shown a misplaced 
ingenuity of suspicion which resorts to far- 
fetched explanations for that which is plain 
enough as itstands. I should certainly take 
no credit to myself for defending such obvious 
readings, but it is a perversion of scholarship 
to suppose that what is obvious is always 
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reuocabat ΔΙ ΤΥ͂ : retrahebat CGL ; cf. p. 18, 3, 
ciues tantum ab opere dei nec prospera nec 
adversa retraherent. 

cauebis MNTV: carebis CGL ; cf. p. 21, 4. In- 
credibili ossuum dolore contritus omni caruerat 
incolumitate membrorum ; p. 66, 5, statim 
caruit omnium langore membrorum. 


nuntio NTV; nuncio M: praesagio CGL; ef. 
p- 51, 14, memor illius praesagii quo eum 
quondam expresserat regnaturum; p. 63, 2. 
Fredericus autem immemor contestationis et 
praesagii sancti uiri. 

uexantes MNT): uastantes CGL; cf. p. 50, 18, 
hune populum non patiar saeua depraedatione 
uastari, uel gladio trucidari aut in seruitutem 
redigi. 


paraphrase than that there has been an 
assimilation of the expression in one passage 
to that of another. 

Of a somewhat different kind are the 
following :— 


propius CGM: propitius N7V: propitio, L, Sauppe. 
I cannot see any good reason for not accepting 
propius : ‘further from men, nearer to and more 
intent upon God’ seems to me to be an easy and 
natural antithesis. 


aspiciendo MNTV: respiciendo C@L. 

Knoell (Praef. p. xi.) compares Sedulius, ‘Nemo 
retrorsum. . . . aspiciens soluendus erit.’ But 
there is equally good authority for ‘respiciendo.’ 
Cf. Luke ix. 62, Lat-Vet. codd. ab 7. 

concussis CG L* concussit 1}; excussis MNTV, 

Kuoell retracts the reading ‘ concussis’ (Praef. p. x.) 
in favour of ‘excussis’ on the strength of a line 
in Ovid—‘ut excussis elisi nubibus ignes’— 
failing to see that an expression which is applic- 
able to a cloud is not applicable to a stone. 

haz petrae MN; ac petre 7: ac petre Κ᾽; fermi ac 

etre CEL. 

I do not think that ‘ferri ac petrae’ is a conjectural 
emendation but the original reading, partly 
retained in 7}; the dropping out of a word is 
an extremely simple and common form of 
corruption. 

Asserens uniuersos in Romani soli prouinciam absque 
ullo, &c., CG and Z practically. 

The expression ‘in Romani soli prouinciam ’ is slightly 
peculiar but I think quite tenable, and it ex- 
presses Eugippius’s meaning. 


Mulse mensis regionis V7 V(‘sub mulse mensis regionis 
nomen regionis Italiae latere uidetur,’ Knoell) : 
multis emensis regionibus CGL. 

I see no reason why this perfectly simple, easy and 
natural reading should be rejected. 


wrong. It is to me surprising that with all 
his experience of MSS. Knoell should not 
see how slight and in accordance with all 
analogy is the corruption involved. The 
reason is that he has contracted a prejudice 
against the readings of CG'Z which I fully 
believe to be mistaken, though he himself 
gives (p. x.) a list of by no means unimport- 
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ant readings which he has taken from that 
group as against his favourites /V7V. The 
number of these readings in which CG'L 
have preserved the true text might, I am 
sure, be largely increased. 

The question which affects the largest 
section of the text is that as to the genuine- 
ness of eighteen lines in the last chapter 
describing two miracles of healing wrought 
by the body of the saint on its entrance into 
Naples—neither of them of such a kind 
that they might not have been believed by a 
contemporary. The relation of these two 
miracles is contained in C@Z and is wanting 
in MNTV. There are also corresponding 
variants in the Capitula: the verses in 
honour of Severinus imply the narrative : at 
the same time, as the MS. in which these 
are found is of the eleventh century, their 
evidence does not in strictness go back beyond 
that date, though it is probable that they 
were written much earlier, They clearly 
belong to a time when the fame of the saint 
was at its height. 

Knoell argues elaborately against the 
genuineness of this section (Sitzwngsberichte, 
p. 486 ff.) ; but here again I confess that his 
arguments seem to me anything but happy. 
He quotes a number of expressions from 
them which he thinks are imitations from 
the surrounding context: to me they seem 
to be not imitations, but coincidences of style 
which point to identity of authorship. Of 
the two hypotheses, in the case of naive 
workmanship of this kind, I cannot but 
regard the latter as the more probable. And 
the other arguments which Knoell has 
advanced are of little weight. 

l have found myself expressing so much 
dissent both from Knoell and from Hartel, 
whose conjectures are frequently mentioned 
and in several cases received, that I think it 
only right in conclusion to quote two ex- 
amples in which they seem to me to have 
deserved the thanks of all scholars. There 
is a difficult passage, p. 28, 10, where the 
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MSS. have tune ergo qui eos (se. cereos) 
posuerant diuino declarati examine, protinus 
exclamantes secreta pectoris satisfactionibus 
prodiderunt et suorum testimonio cereorum 
manifesta confessione conuicti propria sacri- 
legia testabantur. For satisfactionibus Hartel 
proposes satactionibus in the sense of ‘ agita- 
tion,’ In the Corrigenda Knoell would sub- 
stitute for this satisactionibus which would 
certainly involve a minimum of change, as 
the f might easily come in through the 
doubling of long s in a half-uncial hand. 
Is it just possible that satisfactionibus might 
= ‘making amends for their faults’?! The 
other passage is one in which it seems to me 
that Knoell has both skilfully and success- 
fully defended the reading of the MSS. 
In p. 41, 17, the MSS. read quas (sc. 
reliquias) ... . suscipiens basilicam sancti 
Tohaniis .. . ultronea benedictione collata 
sacrauit officio sacerdotum. Knoell explains 
this quite satisfactorily by observing that 
officio is dative not ablative, and that bene- 
dictio = ‘relics’: ‘he consecrated the 
basilica of St. John for priestly ministration 
(1.6. the celebration of the mass) by placing 
there the relics which offered themselves to 
his hand.’ By a sndden inspiration Seve- 
rinus had called for a boat, and crossing the 
Danube found on the bank a man who was 
bringing to him some relics of St. John the 
Baptist—the very thing that he wanted. 
W. Sanpay. 


I learn through the kindness of M. Delisle 
that the missing portions of the interesting 
Desnoyers MS. of the Hxcerpts of Eugippius 
(Cod. D, saec. vill., see Classical Review, 
no. 5, p. 141) are in the possession of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. M. Delisle ascer- 
tained this too late for the knowledge to be 
of use to the editor of the Lacerpts.—W. 8. 

' T owe to a friend the following parallels from 
Cyprian : ‘ Deum movere satisfactionibus’ (De Lapsis, 
ce. 36; ed. Hartel, p. 263, 27), ‘Satisfactionibus 
inmorantes et Domini misericordiam deprecantes’ 
(Ep. Ixv. 4; p. 725, 18). 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE 
LEXICOGRAPHIE. 


Tue following facts need only, I am sure, 
to be put before the English-speaking public, 
in order to set this undertaking on a sound 
financial basis. 

Professor Wéolffin of Munich, the 
director, has not only received no remunera- 


tion, but is two thousand marks out of 
pocket. The Munich Academy allows £25 
a year towards the expenses, but that is 
handed over to Mr. Teubner, the publisher. 
Two hundred and fifty free copies are sent 
to the contributors, and only 280 copies are 
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sold. Surely England alone ought to take 
at least that number. 

Three volumes are now complete, and cost 
12s. each. Of volume iv two parts have 
appeared, and a double number will this year 
complete the volume, 

It rests with the republic of scholars to 
determine whether, now that the staff of 
workers has been collected and drilled, 
specimen articles published and criticised, 
a zealous and capable editor and public- 
spirited publisher found, the projected 
Thesaurus of Latin shall be abandoned, or 
whether substantial aid shall be given at 
once, in order to ensure its success. 

To every reader I venture to say: 

Buy the book yourself, and see that any 
library which you can influence, does the same. 


Les Cavaliers Athéniens. Par M. ALBERT MARrrtIN. 
Paris. E. Thorin. 1886. 18 fr. 


ΤΊ may sound rather surprising at first to hear that 
it is possible to write a large octavo volume of 563 
pages on the ἱππεῖς at Athens. But M. Martin, as he 
explains in the preface, takes a wide view of his 
subject: ‘I’Histoire des Cavaliers athéniens c’est 
histoire religieuse, militaire, politique, économique 
et litléraire de Vancienne Athénes... . envisagée 
d’un point de vue particulier qui permet d’en saisir 
mieux les grandes lignes;... . en étudiant cette 
histoire particuliére, on voit l'histoire générale sous 
un jour un peu nouveau ; il est done possible d’aper- 
cevoir parfois des détails qui n’avaient pas encore 
été remarqués et d’apporter sur quelques points des 
explications nouvelles.’ M. Martin has executed this 
difficult programme with great ability and freshness. 
Undoubtedly the book has defects; there are mis- 
translations that engender distrust in the accuracy of 
the author's scholarship, there are rash conjectures, 
there are elaborate theories built on nothing better 
than an ambiguous allusion. On the other hand, M. 
Martin has studied carefully the material provided 
by inseriptions, he has worked with wonderful 
diligence through a mass of literature and finally 
collected the fruits of his labour in a very readable 
book. For M. Martin has a respect for literary form 
which is not always felt by learned men: he writes 
clearly and with spirit, and sometimes, as when 
inspired by enthusiasm for ‘l’aimable figure du fils 
d'Exékestide’ or ‘ces beaux athlétes nus,’ with 
unusual eloquence. 

M. Martin treats his subject in four books. He 
begins with the aristocracies which are already in the 
Homeric poems encroaching on the king and main- 
tains, against Grote and Schoemann, that ‘in the 
majority of Greek countries’ the military strength of 
these aristocracies probably consisted of a force of 
chariots. The course of military development was 
interrupted in European Greece by the Dorian invasion 
which proved the superiority of heavy infantry. 
Only a few states were in a position to develop a 
cavalry numerous enough to contend against the new 
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Let philological societies make a substantial 
grant in aid. When editor and publisher 
have been encouraged by a steady increase 
of subscriptions, let them issue a prospectus 
and specimen of the Thesaurus itself. There 
can be no doubt that England will call for 
as many copies as any other country. 

I cannot think that scholars who have 
not yet seen the Archiv know what they 
lose by their neglect. Many hundreds of 
words are there for the first time registered, 
and the whole method of lexicography is 
criticised from many points of view, so that 
an eye, trained by travel through these 3} 
volumes, will ever afterwards search the 
field of Latinity with a clearer vision and a 
more definite aim. 

Joun E. Β. Mayor. 


tactics—hence the admitted insignificance of cavalry 
in many Greek states when history begins to dawn. 
Passing to Attica in particular, he touches on the 
controversy as to the character of the four old Attic 
tribes without venturing an opinion except so far as 
to observe very justly that it seems improbable that 
the “OwAnrves were a governing equestrian aristocracy. 
An organised force of Athenian cavalry cannot be 
traced before the time of the Solonian constitution, 
some aspects of which M. Martin proceeds to discuss, 
devoting to the legislator, for whom he has an ardent 
admiration, nine chapters and nearly a hundred 
pages. Of course the mutilated fragment of Aris- 
totle’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (Landwehr, Papyr. Berol. 
No. 163. Fg. I. b.) comes under consideration : M. 
Martin inclines to subscribe to the opinion of Blass 
that the archon Damasias mentioned in it is to be 
referred to 683 B.c.: he is the last decennial archon, 
and is succeeded by nine annual archons, four chosen 
from the εὐπατρίδαι, three from the ἄποικοι, two from 
the δημιουργοί, but some time before Solon the 
εὐπατρίδαι managed to reconquer sole power. I think 
this the most cumbrous of the rival hypotheses. In 
the review of the work of Solon what M. Martin is 
particularly eager to bring to light is that one great 
object of the division into classes was the organisation 
of military defence. ‘Deux services importants, 
celui de la flotte et celui de la cavalerie, sont organ- 
isés par le moyen de deux prestations, la triérarchie 
et l’hippotrophie, qui sont réparties entre les citoyens, 
d’aprés une division du territoire, les naucraries, et 
une division des personnes, les classes censitaires’ 
p. 295. To put it in another way, he contends, follow- 
ing Gilbert, that Solon was also the author of the 
division of each of the four tribes into three τριττύες 
and twelve vavxpapla:, and since Pollux (viii. 108) says 
that each vavxpapla provided two horsemen and one 
ship, there is given a fleet of forty-eight ships, 
considerable for that time, and ninety-six horsemen, 
which is a respectable force. The trierarchy would 
fall on the πεντακοσιομέδιμνοι, the class of ἱππεῖς 
would be liable for service in the cavalry. Here M. 
Martin has greatly exaggerated the value of his 
evidence. He contidently pronounces that Aristotle 
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attributed to Solon the institution of τριττύες and 
ναυκραρίαι. What is the proof? First this extract 
from Photius: ναυκραρία μὲν ὁποῖόν τι ἣ συμμορία καὶ 
ὁ δῆμος, ναύκραρος δὲ ὁποῖόν τι ὃ δήμαρχος, Σόλωνος 
οὕτως ὀνομάσαντος ὡς καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλη" φησὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
νόμοις δὲ (ἐστίν or λέγει. Rose) “ἐάν τις ναυκραρίας 
ἀμφισβητῇ καί “τοὺς ναυκράρους τοὺς κατὰ τὴν 
vavxpaplay.’ I believe the words Σόλωνος οὕτως 
ὀνομάσαντος are a lexicographical reference, ‘Solon 
having used the expression’ i.e. in his Laws. M. 
Martin prefers to interpret ‘Solon having given the 
name,’ and concludes ‘Solon then according to Aris- 
totle created the ναυκραρίαι.᾽ So much for the first 
passage: the second is Schol. Ar. Nub. 37, ’Apio- 
τοτέλης δὲ περὶ Κλεισθένους φησί: “κατέστησε καὶ 
δημάρχους τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχοντας ἐπιμέλειαν τοῖς πρότερον 
ναυκράροις" καὶ γὰρ τοὺς δήμους ἀντὶ τῶν ναυκραριῶν 
ἐποίησεν. οἱ πρότερον ναύκραροι: εἴτε ὑπὸ Σόλωνος 
κατασταθέντες εἴτε καὶ πρότερον. I see no evidence 
to prove that the Scholiast’s note οἱ πρότερον ναύκραροι 
k.7.A, contains an allusion to the opinion of Aristotle 
in particular. But the citation to which M. Martin 
trusts most is drawn again from the article of Photius 
on ναυκραρία" ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αριστοτέλους πολιτείας ὃν τρόπον 
διέταξε τὴν πόλιν 6 Σόλων" “ φυλαὶ δὲ ἦσαν τέσσαρες 
καθάπερ πρότερον καὶ φυλοβασιλεῖς τέσσαρε" ἐκ δὲ τῆς 
φυλῆς ἑκάστης ἦσαν νενενημέναι τριττύες μὲν τρεῖς 
ναυκραρίαι δὲ δώδεκα καθ᾽ ἑκάστην.᾽ Μ. Martin trans- 
lates ‘Il y eut quatre tribus comme autrefois et 
quatre rois de tribus; mazs, de chaque tribu, on 
forma trois trittyes et douze naucraries,’ and concludes 
(p. 90):—‘La phrase d’Aristote ne peut signifier 
qu'une chose: Solon conserve les quatre tribus avec 
leurs rois ; il erée les trittyes et les naucraries.’ This 
I deny : without discussing the ‘ mais,’ it is enough 
to point out that ‘on forma’ is not a precise trans- 
lation of ἦσαν νενενημέναι. All that can be safely 
inferred from this detached fragment is that in 
Aristotle’s opinion vavrpapta: formed part of the 
constitution as reorganised by Solon, not that they 
were a new element introduced by him. M. Martin 
however goes farther, and sees in this passage an 
intentional correction of Herodotus, who mentions 
ναύκραροι before Solon, in connexion with the attempt 
of Cylon (v. 71. of πρυτάνιες τῶν ναυκράρων οἵπερ 
ἔνεμον τότε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας), and not only sees this here 
but again in the fragment relating to Cleisthenes 
which has been quoted above (κατέστησε δὲ καὶ 
δημάρχους" «.7.A.); ‘ Aristote, ἃ deux reprises, contre- 
disait formellement Hérodote et attribuait ἃ Solon 
Vinstitution des naucraries’ p. 92. How strange 
after this to find the same man hesitating to pronounce 
that the remark made by Thucydides in narrating 
this attempt of Cylon (I. 126. τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν 
πολιτικῶν of ἐννέα ἄρχοντες ἔπρασσον) is aimed against 
Herodotus. 

After the examination of the legislative work of 
Solon M. Martin attempts to determine with some 
precision when the Athenian cavalry was raised from 
100, which he puts as its number after Cleisthenes’ 
reforms, to 1,000, the number we meet at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. The following analysis 
will show the uncertainty of the calculations. At 
the time of the battle of Tanagra (457) the Athenian 
cavalry could not have numbered a thousand, for 
(1) in that case there would not have been in the 
army so large a contingent of Thessalian horse, 
(2) the defection of these Thessalians in the fight 
would not have produced such serious consequences, 
(3) only two horsemen fell on the Athenian side. 
(The evidence for this statement is Paus. I. 29. 6 
ἔστι δὲ. . στήλη μαχομένους ἔχουσα ἱππεῖς" 
Μελάνωπός σφισίν ἐστι καὶ Μακάρτατος ὀνόματα--- 


they fell αὖ Tanagra. M. Martin comments p. 128. 
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n. 4. ‘On avait l’habitude de graver sur la méme 
sttle les noms de ceux qui avaient été tués dans le 
méme combat ou la méme expedition.’ Now M. 
Martin himself naturally declines to put such an 
interpretation on the evidence of a monument which 
gives only one horseman as killed at Coronea (394) : 
that is the monument of a single tribe only. The 
monument mentioned by Pausanias may also have 
belonged to a single tribe or may have been erected 
in honour of distinguished valour). Again at the 
time of the battle of Coronea (447) the Athenian 
cavalry could not have numbered a thousand, for 
apparently there was no cavalry in Tolmides’ army. 
(This is a very odd argument ; there was not a large 
force of cavalry to take because Tolmides apparently 
took none. But Plutarch (Vit. Per. ο. 18) represents 
Pericles as criticising just this, the irregularity and 
rashness of Tolmides’ expedition). So much for the 
terminus post quem ; the terminus ante quem is given 
by the frieze of the Parthenon which was opened in 
4387. ‘Jamais on n’aurait pensé ἃ accorder un tel 
role ἃ la cavalerie si ce corps n’avait eu encore qu’un 
effectif de cent hommes’ p. 131. Further in 438 
this cavalry of a thousand must already have figured 
in a Panathenaic procession, i.e. at the previous 
celebration, in 442. Now the years 447—445 were 
years of disaster for Athens. Probably then Pericles, 
taught by experience the need of a stronger force, 
reorganised the cavalry between 445 and 442. 
Finally ‘dans la maniére dont Phidias a interprété 
cette πομπὴ sur la frise de la cella, nous verrions une 
preuve, un souvenir de l’impression profonde que 
produisit sur le peuple ce magnifique spectacle quand, 
pour la premiére fois, ce corps d’elite, composé de ce 
qu’Athenes avait de plus brillante jeunesse, partit, 
en rangs nombreux, du Céramique pour se rendre a 
l’Acropole,’ p. 134. 

The second book deals with the part played by 
this corps of ἱππεῖς in the religious festivals of 
Athens, particularly the Thesea and Panathenaea. 
Here there is much that is excellent, a brilliant and 
sympathetie description of the Hellenic festival with 
the procession, the sacrifice, and the ἀγῶνες, a clear 
summary of the development of ‘Vagonistique’ in 
Greece and Athens, a minute exposition of the differ- 
ences between the various contests of the ἀγὼν ἱππικός. 
M. Martin carefully examines a set of inscriptions 
discovered since the time of Krause, his chief pre- 
decessor in this department, for the Thesea C.I.A. 11. 
444448, for the Panathenaea C.I.A. 11. 2. 965—969. 
Unluckily these inscriptions are more or less muti- 
lated and all (with the exception of C.I.A. II. 2. 
965—first part of fourth century) are as late as the 
first half of the second century, so that M. Martin’s 
speculations as to the period at which the cavalry first 
officially took part in various contests are highly 
uncertain. But this the author candidly confesses. 

It is in the third book that I find most to criticise. 
M. Martin discusses in this section the organisation 
of the corps—the obligation to serve, the δοκιμασία, 
the nature of the κατάστασις, the fluctuating numbers 
of the force, the pay, officers, equipment ete. It isa 
delicate task to interpret justly the sense of passing 
observations and disconnected allusions, and M. 
Martin’s desire for a neat and intelligible system 
proves 500 strong for his prudence. Moreover some 
slips of scholarship lead to serious misconceptions. 
Take fer instance Ps.-Demosth. ¢c. Phaenipp. 24: 
ἱπποτρόφος ἀγαθός ἐστι καὶ φιλότιμος ἅτε νέος καὶ 
πλούσιος καὶ ἰσχυρὸς Sv. τί τούτου μέγα σημεῖον ; 
ἀποδόμενος τὸν πολεμιστήριον ἵππον καταβέβηκεν ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἵππων καὶ ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου ὄχημα αὑτῷ τηλικοῦτος ὧν 
ἐώνηται κιτιλ. M. Martin has, ‘En est-il wre 
meilleure preuve? 1] ἃ vendu son cheval de guerre, 
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il est sorti du corps des cavaliers ete.’ Surely the 
words can only mean ‘He has come down from 
horseback, (has given up riding) and has effeminately 
taken to a carriage.’ And on page 304 all M. Martin’s 
inferences are overthrown by the simple observation 
that in Lysias V. 43 he has neglected ἀλλὰ μήν and 
taken οὐδὲ as ‘not even’ when it is ‘neither.’ The 
way in which the author has occasionally done 
violence to common sense may be best illustrated by 
considering the evidence for the following statement 
at the end of the chapter on the method of recruiting 
the cavalry. ‘Le citoyen riche qui n’est pas valide 
est tenu, puisqu’il ne peut pas contribuer de sa 
personne, de contribuer de ses biens, λῃτουργεῖ 
χρήμασι; il arme, il monte ἃ ses frais des citoyens 
‘pauvres qui combattront ἃ sa place: enfin on peut 
encore avoir recours ἃ lui pour les diverses dépenses 
qu’exige le service de la cavalerie.’ The proof may 
be reduced to a single passage in Xenophon, Hipparch. 
ix. 5. Xenophon has suggested that it might be a 
good thing to establish a force of 200 mercenary 
horsemen. He finishes thus: eis δὲ τιμὴν τῶν ἵππων 
νομίζω ἂν αὐτοῖς χρήματα ὑπάρξαι καὶ παρὰ τῶν σφόδρα 
ἀπεχομένων μὴ ἱππεύειν, ὅτι καὶ οἷς καθίστησι τὸ 
ἱππικὸν ἐθέλουσι τελεῖν ἀργύριον ὡς μὴ ἱππεύειν, παρὰ 
πλουσίων γε, ἀδυνάτων δὲ τοῖς σώμασι, οἴομαι δὲ καὶ 
παρ᾽ ὀρφανῶν τῶν δυνατοὺς οἴκους ἐχόντων. The clause 
from ὅτι καὶ to ἱππεύειν has provoked much conjec- 
ture: M, Martin expels καθίστησι τὸ ἱππικὸν ‘as a 
gloss’ and supposes that the abbreviations of ὅτι and 
εἰσὶ were contused. The whole passage as recon- 
structed runs thus: els δὲ τιμὴν τῶν ἵππων νομίζω ἂν 
αὐτοῖς χρήματα ὑπάρξαι καὶ παρὰ τῶν σφόδρα ἂπ- 
ἐχομένων μὴ ἱππεύειν, efor (sic) καὶ οἱ (sic) ἐθέλουσι 
τελεῖν ἀργύριον ὡς μὴ ἱππεύειν, καὶ παρὰ πλουσίων μέν 
γε, ἀδυνάτων δὲ τοῖς σώμασι, οἴομαι δὲ καὶ παρ᾽ ὀρφανῶν 
τῶν δυνατοὺς οἴκους ἐχίντων. Now let all these 
changes be granted and still it is not legitimate to 
infer from Xenophon’s proposal that it was customary 
(p. 319) at the time, much less obligatory for the rich 
citizen to provide a substitute if physically unable to 
serve on horseback. But M. Martin also detects in 
the passage an allusion to the κατάστασις mentioned 
in Lysias XVI. 6 and in Harpocration. I think the 
passage may be turned against his explanation. 
According to M. Martin, the κατάστασις is analogous 
to the ‘aes equestre’ at Rome, except that at Athens 
the state did not present to the newly-enrolled ἱππεὺς 
money to buy a mount for himself (and servant p. 
344), but lent it: the sum was refunded when he 
passed out of the corps. There is no positive 
testimony in support of this, and—to pass over the 
contradictions in which M. Martin's exposition of 
the theory is involved—there is much that makes 
against it, as for example the remarkable absence in 
literature of any distinction such as that between 
bs ny equo publico” and ‘equites equo privato’ ; 
and in the arguments against the hypothesis, I 
should include the passage from the Hipparchicus, 
understanding it to imply that in establishing a force 
of mercenary cavalry the state would have to reckon 
with an unusual expenditure ; it would be obliged to 
provide horses. 

The fourth and last book is entitled ‘ Les Cavaliers 
dans la Société Athénienne.’ The author examines 
the value of the force as a military arm, and brings 
out very clearly the increasing importance of cavalry 
in warfare as the Macedonian period approaches, 
Drawn from the wealthier classes, these ‘ Knights" 
have in politics pronounced aristocratic sympathies, 
aud their contests with Cleon and support of the 
Four Hundred and Thirty are sketched in Bras prose. 
Not less interesting is the place they take in art and 
literature; ‘ils sont une sorte de jeunesse dorée ; 
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dans la ville d’Alcibiade ils appartiennent ἃ la muse 
comique comme, dans la cour de Louis XIV, le petit 
marquis.” An attempt to estimate the policy of the 
‘ aristocratical party ’ concludes a book that is very 
interesting if not always accurate, 

W. WYszE. 


Paléographie des Classiques Latins, collection de Fac- 
similés, publiée par EMILE CHATELAIN. Paris : 
τὰς αὐτῶν 1884—1887 (5 livraisons; 15 francs 
each. ) 


ΔΙ. CHaATELAIN’s scheme for publishing a series of 
facsimiles of MSS. of Latin Classics was announced 
in 1884, and the first livraison appeared in that year. 
With the hopefulness which cheers on a new enter- 
prise, the editor fixed the year 1887 as the date for 
the completion of his work ; but, having regard to 
the difficulties and hindrances which must inevitably 
arise in such an ingathering of scattered material, we 
are in no way surprised to find M. Chatelain just 
midway, if indeed so far, on his journey. The ifth 
livraison has just appeared; and we feel pretty 
confident that ten livraisons, the number originally 
announced for the completion of the series, will not 
suffice for a proper exhaustion of the subject. 
Seventy-five plates, containing facsimiles of upwards 
of one hundred MSS., have been issued. The 
subjects for the greater number, in fact more than a 
third of the whole, have been found in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris. The Vatican supplies 
about a score; and Florence, Leyden, St. Gall, 
Milan, Vienna, and several other continental towns 
have been drawn upon for the rest. No MSS. in 
English libraries have yet been touched. Thus it is 
to be feared that M. Chatelain has still a good many 
‘be aad work before him ere he can cease from his 
abours. Meanwhile, Vita brevis/ Posterity will in 
any case be happy. For ourselves, we will hope for 
long days ; and in order to stimulate M. Chatelain’s 
praiseworthy efforts, we would urge all classical 
students to subscribe, for the series, the very moderate 
sum which the publishers have fixed. 

The authors to whom M. Chatelain has hitherto 
devoted his attention are Plautus, Terence, Varro, 
Catullus, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Lucretius, and 
Virgil. Cicero occupies two entire livraisons ; Virgil 
one. A large proportion of the plates, as was 
naturally to be expected, represent MSS. of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, of which period so many fortun- 
ately survive. For specimens of classical MSS. of 
earlier date recourse must be had, with few exceptions, 
to the palimpsest fragments and other imperfect MSS. 
of more remote times. In some instances the condi- 
tion of these fragments has driven the editor to 
repeat in his series the same specimens that have 
already appeared in other works. This was unavoid- 
able. Generally however M. Chatelain gives us fresh 
mages, which we gratefully weleome. We would 
owever say a word with regard to the dates which 
are ascribed to these early MSS. In a work like the 
present, in which the letter-press is restricted to 
narrow dimensions, one must not expect explanations 
of the editor's views ; but it is a little startling to 
find M. Chatelain differing, in certain cases, very 
widely from opinions which have been given by other 
students in the same department. Professors Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach made a special study of 
most of these early classical fragments and have given 
their reasons for the dates which they have assigned 
to them in their Zrempla. Their judgment is not 
lightly to be set aside. Nor are we altogether 
satisfied with M. Chatelain’s dating of his later 
specimens. Many of the MSS. which he attributes 
to the ninth eentury appear rather to belong to the 
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tenth ; some, attributed to the tenth, to belong to the 
eleventh ; and so on, with others. In these latter 
instances, however, some latitude is allowable for 
difference of opinion ; and a cautious palacographer 
will be slow to lay down an ipse dizi on view of a 
facsimile alone, without sight of the MS. also. But 
no one will find fault with the plates, They are 
excellently produced by the Dujardin process, and 
also do credit to M. Chatelain’s skill as an amateur 
photographer ; for we understand that he makes most 
of the negatives himself. 

Plautus, the author who opens the series, is repre- 
sented by five MSS., at the head of which stand the 
palimpsest fragments of the Ambrosian Library, 
written in rustic capitals of the fourth century. 
Terence follows with a plate from the codex Bembinus, 
and, amongst others, with facsimiles from the three 
MSS. at Paris, Milan, and Rome, here ascribed to 
the ninth century, all of which are illustrated with 
drawings preserving the traditional classical character 
of the prototype. Another MS. in St. Peter's at 
Rome has blank spaces left for the insertion of the 
pictures. Of Varro there is but one early MS. 
extant, a Lombardie copy of the eleventh century. 
An interesting MS. of the end of the eighth or begin- 
ning of the ninth century, containing an extract from 
this author and belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, is here also represented. Catullus likewise 
is one of those authors whose full texts are only to be 
found in late MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The codex Thuanus of the ninth century 
contains only carmen lxii. For a complete copy of 
Catullus we have to descend to an Italian MS. which 
bears the date of 1375. 

The facsimiles of the works of Cicero, as we have 
already said, occupy two entire livraisons, and are 
drawn from as many as fifty-four MSS. in many 
different libraries and of many periods. We note 
among the MSS. which appear to have escaped the 
attention of recent editors a copy of The Rhetorica 
“ad Herennium ” of the ninth century at Berne (pl. 
xvi. 2), and another Lombardic MS. of the same work 
in the Laurenziana (pl. xvii. 1) ; the Catiline orations 
in a MS. at Milan, here assigned to the tenth century 
(pl. xxviii. 3) ; and the ‘‘ de Senectute,” of the ninth 
century, at Leyden (pl. xli. 1). Plate xxvi. contains 
a facsimile of the oration ‘‘in Pisonem” written in 
uncial characters of the eighth century in the MS, 
(Orelli’s V.) in St. Peter’s at Rome ; and in pl. xliv. 
we have a page of the Tusculans from the interesting 
Paris MS. 6332 of the ninth century, written in sticho- 
metrical arrangement. The palimpsests are to be seen 
in pl. xxix., containing one of the Ambrosian frag- 
ments of orations, of which very little can now be 
deciphered, and one of the Turin fragments ‘‘ pro 
Tullio,” the delicate capitals of which may well be 
of the fourth century to which they are assigned ; in 
pl. xxx., in which is the single leaf of the Verrine 
orations, at Turin, which M. Chatelain would place 
as early as the third century ; in pl. xxxii., giving 
the Vatican Verres written in capitals of the third 
or fourth century, and an almost illegible uncial 
fragment of the ‘pro Fonteio” also in the Vatican 
and ascribed to the fifth century; and in pl. 
xxxix., which contains a leaf of the great Vatican 
MS. of the ‘‘de Republica” in uncials of the fourth 
century. 

Caesar is represented by six facsimiles ; Sallust by 
eight ; Lucretius by six. In pl. li. M. Chatelain has 
given a copy of one side of the early fragment of 
Sallust in the Vatican, the date of which is set in the 
third century. The other side is given in Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach’s Hxzempla. 

The fifth livraison which has just appeared is 
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devoted to facsimiles of the MSS. of Virgil ; and of 
the eighteen specimens which are given eight repre- 
sent those ancient codices or fragments of the works 
of the poet so famous among the ancient relics of Latin 
literature. It is in his estimate of the age of certain 
of these specimens that M. Chatelain differs so widely 
from other modern opinions. In the first place he 
sets before us one of the four leaves of the Vatican 
MS. (No. 3256), written in large square capitals, as 
of the second or third century ; in the Evempla, one of 
the three leaves of the same MS., which Pertz was 
so fortunate as to secure for the Berlin Library, is 
given with the more modest date of the end of the 
fourthcentury. The date of the fourth century assigned 
to the two following specimens, viz. the St. Gall 
fragments and the ‘‘ Schedae Vaticanae,” isin general 
agreement with the received opinion ; but why M. 
Chatelain should place the two great rustic MSS. of 
the Vatican so low in the scale, the ““ Palatinus”’ in 
the fifth century, and the ‘“‘ Romanus” in the sixth 
century, we are ata loss to divine. The editors of 
the Exempla held another opinion, and considered 
them as surpassing all other MSS. in ‘‘sincerae anti- 
quitatis specie.” The sixth specimen is taken from 
the ‘‘ Mediceus,” the only one of these early codices 
which contains internal evidence for an approximate 
date. Inthe last plate are given facsimiles of the 
almost illegible palimpsest of Verona and the Paris 
MS. of Asper’s commentary on Virgil. Among the 
minuscule specimens we note a facsimile of the 
Berne MS. of the Aeneid with its numerous scholia, 
some of which are written in Tironian shorthand. 

In conclusion we would draw attention to the 
bibliographical information and to the careful 
references to other facsimiles of individual MSS. 
which M. Chatelain has printed in the letter-press. 


E. MAuNDE THOMPSON. 


Notes on Thucydides, Book I. By R. Geare, B.A., 
Assistant Master King’s College School. 25. 6d. 


THESE notes are intended chiefly for the upper 
middle forms in public schools, and are adapted to 
the Oxford text, both in readings and in the division 
of chapters. Mr, Geare has done his work well ; his 
notes are judiciously compiled, and are as a rule clear 
and scholarlike. Nor are they such as to encourage 
laziness and supersede the use of grammar and 
dictionary ; they do not give too much translation or 
translate too literally. Indeed the careless school- 
boy may find himself entrapped by such free render- 
ings as ὑπὸ τοῦ γενομένου σεισμοῦ, ‘by the occurrence 
of an earthquake’ (c. 101); ὁρᾶτε ὅπως μὴ αἴσχιον 
καὶ ἀπορώτερον TH Πελοποννήσῳ πράξωμεν, ‘that we 
do not bring greater shame and difficulties upon the 
Peloponnese’ (c. 82). On this latter passage Mr. 
Geare is careful to note that the subjunctive after 
ὅπως μή Violates an almost universal rule. Taking 
any chapters of recognised difficulty, e.g. 76 and 77, 
asa test, we find no superfluous annotation, and 
fairly sufficient help throughout. We might, how- 
ever, expect a note on ἐλασσούμενοι (c. 77, init.), and 
on γνώμῃ (opposed to δυνάμει), which is merely 
translated ‘in a question of right.’ Mr. Shilleto 
gives ‘judicial sentence.’ Again, ob προσήει πρὸς Tas 
ἀρχάς (6. 90) surely requires a note on the use of the 
abstract ἀρχάς, and in the same chapter the force of 
ὑπό in ὑπειπών is not adequately explained by the 
bare rendering, ‘ giving them to understand.’ In his 
historical and ἐθοῤ ΙΗ αὶ notes, Mr. Geare gives 
very useful help, and his book is also provided with 
a good index.—C. E. G, 
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PLATO AND MARCUS AURELIUS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Socrates, a translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts 
of the Phaedo. Sixth edition. Fisuer Unwin. 
1887. 3s. θά. 

Talks with Socrates about life, from the Gorgias and 
Republic. Fisher UNWIN. 1887. 33. θα, 


EvERY one must welcome these attempts to bring 
within the reach of the many some of the best and 
noblest teaching of the Ancient World. The price is 
low, and binding, paper and print are alike satis- 
factory, except that the type of the Socrates is rather 
worn. The translation, if not quite up to the standard 
of Prof. Jowett, is in general accurate and easy. Both 
volumes of Plato begin with a useful introduction by 
the anonymous American translator, and the first 
volume is further recommended by a preface written 
by one whose name is held in honour by all English 
scholars, Prof. Goodwin of Harvard University. 


Mareus Aurelius. Translated by Jeremy Conier, 
revised by ALice ZIMMERN. Camelot Series. 
W. Scorr. 1887. Is. 

CoMPARATIVELY little has been done for the elucidation 

of the language of Marcus Aurelius ; and it is often 

difficult, first, to make sure that one has caught the 
right sense, and then to express it in words which 
shall be intelligible, and yet not entirely lose the 
abrupt short-hand manner of the original. Miss 

Zimmern takes the old Non-juror’s translation as the 

basis of her own, and she succeeds in giving a render- 

ing which, if less accurate, is at any rate more read- 
able than Long’s, as will be evident from the following 

versions of a passage taken at random from III. 2:— 
“We ought to observe also that even the things 

which follow after the things which are produced 

according to nature contain something pleasing and 
attractive. For instance, when bread is baked, some 
parts are split at the surface, and these parts which 
thus open and have a certain fashion contrary to the 
purpose of the baker's art, are beautiful in a manner 
and in a peculiar way excite a desire for eating.’— 

Lona. 

‘It is worth while to observe that the least thing 
which happens naturally to things natural has some- 
thing in itself that is pleasing and delightful. Thus 
for example there are cracks and little breaks on the 
surface of a loaf, which, though never intended by the 
baker, have a sort of agreeableness in them which 
invites the appetite.'"—ZIMMERN. 

Collier's style however, i.e. the jaunty and obtru- 
sively familiar style affected by the fine gentleman 
of the close of the seventeenth century, is, if 
not, what Long calls it, ‘a most coarse and 
vulgar copy of the original,’ yet hardly the right 
medium for the solitary musings of the imperial 
philosopher ; and Miss Zimmern has on the whole 
done wisely in pruning its excrescences and so bring- 
ing it nearer to the original Greek. Here and there 
we think she has changed for the worse. For instance, 
it is surely only a perverse literalness to write ‘ from 
my governor I learned not to join either the green or 
the blue faction on the race-ground, nor to support 
the Parmularius or Scutarius at the gladiators’ shows,’ 
instead of Collier's ‘I learned not to overvalue the 
diversions of the race-ground and amphitheatre, nor 
to dote upon the liveries and distinctions of jockeys 
and gladiators.’ To the ordinary English reader the 
latter version really represents the thought of the 
writer more exactly than the former, because there is 
nothing here of pedantry or antiquarianism in the 
language of Aurelius. And why omit the very 
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characteristic οὔτε τραγῳδός, οὔτε πόρνη (‘neither rant 
nor wheedle’) of V. 28 21} 

But the chief shortcomings of the new translation 
arise from a too close following of the old. Thus in 
115 εὐθυμία is rightly translated ‘cheerfulness’ in 
L., but ‘to be full of spirits’ in C. and Z. ; in 116 
ἀτραγῴδως (‘without display’ L.) is ‘without hurry 
or being embarrassed’ C. and Z. ; 11 7 παῦσαι ῥεμβό- 
μενος (‘cease to be whirled about’ L.) is ‘ cease ram- 
bling’ C. and Ζ. 

We add some examples where C. and Z. both go 
wrong, but in different ways :— 

ILL 4 ἡ γὰρ ἑκάστῳ νεμομένη μοῖρα συνεμφέρεταί τε 
καὶ συνεμφέρει (‘the lot assigned to each is a consti- 
tuent element of the whole, partly determining it, 
partly determined by it ’) is translated ‘every man’s 
fate is suitable, since it is suited to him’ Z. ; III 6 
ἀπόφηναι (‘say so’ L.) ‘reject it’ Z.; VII 28 εἰς 
σαυτὸν συνειλοῦ (‘retire into thyself’ L) ‘rely 
upon yourself’ Ζ. 

While then on the whole we should rank this first 
of the complete English translations of Aurelius 
(Prof. Crossley’s excellent version is at present 
limited to a single book), it will be seen from the 
specimens we have given, that there is plenty of 
room for improvement in a new edition. 


Platonische Studien. By H. Bontrz. 3rd ed. Ber- 
lin, Vahlen, 1886. 7 Mk. 

Ucher die Unterscheidung einer doppelten Gestalt 
der Ideenlehre in der platonischen Schriften. By 
E. ZELLER. (Sitzungsberichte der kin. preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin xii. pp. 
197—-220, Mar. 3, 1887.) 


Tue third edition of Bonitz’ admirable work contains 
few alterations. References to recent literature have 
been added in the foot-notes. There is an additional 
paper, first read in 1878, in which the difficult pas- 
sage Phacdo 62 a is treated grammatically : τοῦτο is 
taken (as τοῦτο ποιεῖν in 61 Ε) as αὐτὸν ἑαυτὸν ἀπο- 
κτιννύναι ; Wyttenbach’s punctuation is adopted, viz. 
acomma after οἷς βέλτιον, so that the words ὥσπερ 
καὶ τᾶλλα ἔστιν bre καὶ οἷς βέλτιον all go together ; 
and the following sense is obtained; ‘it may seem 
strange that suicide should be something invariable, 
and should not be permitted in many cases, where, 
namely, death is a benefit.’ In the Theaetetus one 
slight modification is admitted : in deference to the 
criticism of Kreienbiihl the section 170 a—179 ὁ (ex- 
clusive of the digression) is no longer presented as 
the decisive and valid refutation, in Plato’s sense, of 
the Protagorean maxim, 

Bonitz displays the sagacity, moderation and prac- 
tical good sense which English scholars especially 
prize. The merit of his book is the restriction of its 
aim—simply to understand each separate dialogue 
as a whole and to reproduce the author's intention in 
composing it. Hence the prominence given to ana- 


lysis and arrangement, the questions of primary 
importance being the discovery of natural divisions 


in the dialogue, and the relations of the various subor- 
dinate parts to the whole and to each other. When 
all this has been settled there is still room for an 
occasional discussion, δ. g. upon the scope and results 
of the Sophist, or upon the genuineness of the Buthy- 
demus (against Schaarschmidt). Perhaps in such 
discussions it is hard to avoid going beyond the 
limits prescribed. The reasons given (p. 264 sqq.) 
for pronouncing certain propositions defended be 
Socrates in the Protagoras to be unplatonic, strike 


1 For construction we must supply something like 
ὁ ἀγαθός ἐστιν. , 
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one as in curious contrast to the general tone of the 
exposition. 

From these fruitful and suggestive studies we 
pass to the searching criticism which another honoured 
veteran has applied to Dr. Jackson’s articles on the 
Later Theory of Ideas published during the past five 
years in the Journal of Philology. Zeller has obviously 
studied them carefully, though he may not in every 
case have caught the writer's precise intention : thus 
it will be found that the ‘ thorough-going idealism’ 
which Jackson and Archer-Hind attribute to Plato is 
not fairly described as ees Zeller meets 
the English scholar with uncompromising opposition. 
He admits that a change was made in the system 
towards the end of Plato’s life, but he denies that 
there are appreciable traces of it in the later dialogues : 
at least, such traces as Jackson perceives. According- 
ly he undertakes to prove (1) that in the five later 
dialogues (as Jackson assumes them to be)—Philebus, 
Parmenides, Timaeus, Theaetetus, Sophist—ideas of 
other than natural objects are recognised, and that 
these are ideas καθ᾽ αὑτά, for he urges that neither Plato 
nor Aristotle knew of any other ideas, or ideas which 
are mere categories : (2) that the relation of particulars 
to ideas expressed by the term imitation (μίμησι5) is 
found in the earlier dialogues and is therefore not a 
peculiarity of these five ; and (3) that Plato had not, 
when he wrote the latter, abandoned the doctrine of 
participation (μέθεξι5). To this main contention is 
joined a criticism of the view which attributes to 
Plato an analysis of the sensible thing into sensations 
in our mind; andof the interpretations which Dr. 
Jackson puts upon Theaet. 156 a sqqg. and Sophist 
246 A, 248 A sqqg. Zeller repeats his well-known 
opinion that the doctrine of the Sophist is the 
farthest of all from that attributed by Aristotle to 
Plato, and argues that the close connexion of the 
Sophist with the Theaetetus forbids our assuming for 
it a date much later than 390 B.c. Taking up this 
conservative attitude, it is natural that he should 
believe the Philebus to be cited in the Republic, and 
should distrust the inferences drawn by Dittenberger 
(and later by Schanz) from the Platonic use of certain 
particles and phrases, as μήν, τῷ ὄντι and ὄντως, Ke. 
His determination of the date of the Theaetetus is 
certainly ingenious. From 175 a Rohde had argued 
that Agesilaus was the king who traced back his line 
by twenty-five ancestors to Heracles. Zeller shows 
that Agesilaus will not suit, while Agesipolis, who 
reigned from 394 to 380, will. Hence he infers the 
battle of Corinth in which Theaetetus is wounded 
must be the earlier one, of 392, not the later one of 
368 B. c. And he even argues from the metaphorical 
term πελταστικὺς ἀνὴρ in Theact. 165 τὸ that the use 
of these mercenaries was something recent and striking 
at the date of the dialogue. 

From Dr. Jackson's side it cannot be said that 
these chronological difficulties are fatal. An earlier 
date for the Theaetetus is made more probable than it 
was lately thought to be : but it is very obvious that we 
have received nothing like a cogent proof that it must 
come as early as 390, or in fact before the Phaedo and 
Republic. But it is the development of Platonic 
doctrine which is the real turning-point of the con- 
troversy. It will be interesting to see how Dr. Jackson 
replies to Zeller’s objections.—R. 1), H. 


Gai Iuli Caesaris de bello Gallico Commentarti, after 
the German of Kraner-Dittenberger. By Rev. JouN 
Bonp, M.A., and Α. 5. WaAupotr, M.A. London. 
Maemillan. 6s. 


Tue editors have reproduced in substance Ditten- 
berger’s revision of Kraner’s excellent school edition, 
and have added some fresh material from various 
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sources. The omission of Hirtius’ supplementary 
eighth book, which must on no account be despised 
merely because it was not written by Caesar, is to be 
regretted, as the want of it leaves the history of the 
Gallic campaigns incomplete. . The notes, so far as I 
have examined them, are clear and concise. A few 
points require correction. The word ‘physical’ in 
the explanation of firmus, i. 3, § 8, is rather mislead- 
ing (the reference there given should be v. 54, § 2); 
nor is it quite wise to say, oni. 5, § 4, that iis ought 
to be se, or, on v. 11, ἃ 4, that swnt should be sint ; 
the natural inference in an observant schoolboy’s 
mind being either that Caesar did not write good 
Latin, or that the MSS. are at fault, neither of which 
suppositions would be correct. Misleading too is the 
note on i. 6, § 2, transitur = transeundus est. On 
vy. 13, 8 3, Pytheas of Marseilles is apparently dis- 
tinguished from ‘Greek Authors.’ On vi. 20, Kraner’s 
wrong reference (Cic. Fam. ix. 80) is reproduced. 
On vii. 1, Kraner’s note, ‘der geiingstigte Senat 
ermichtigte, da es nicht zu einer Consulwahl kam, 
den Pompeius,’ &c. (1 quote from Kraner’s tenth 
edition), is thus translated: ‘As the Senate in its 
panic could not choose consuls, it empowered 
Pompey,’ &c. A less important mistranslation 
occurs in vii. 3: ‘ Partly to lend out their money on 
interest, in places where they were not restricted by 
usury laws as in Rome,’ for ‘theils um ihr Geld auf 
Zinsen auszuleihen (wobeti sie nicht durch Wucher- 
gesetze, wie zu Rom, tbeschrinkt waren).’ These 
mistranslations make one mistrustful of the editors’ 
knowledge of German. In the account of the Bridge 
the editors ‘are content to follow Kraner without any 
discussion of the difficulties of Caesar’s description, or 
any intimation that such difficulties exist. The 
literature on this subject is becoming large, and I 
may refer the editors, if they are not already ac- 
quainted with it, to Heller’s review of A. Schleus- 
singer’s ‘Studie zu Cisar’s Rheinbriicke’ in the 
Philologischer Anzeiger, 1884, xiv. pp. 531-548, as 
well’as to the interesting communication from Mr. 
E. V. Arnold in the Classical Review for June. I do 
not understand on what principle two special plans 
of sites (taken from Rutherford’s edition of Book II.) 
are given, and no others. When Kampen’s maps 
are so cheap and accessible, why give any plans at 
all? or if any, why these, which are hardly the most 
important? In point of typographical correctness, 
this edition requires careful revision ; the following 
misprints may be mentioned: in the general map, 
Novidunum on the Aisne, Mediolaniwm in Gallia 
Cisalpina ; Introd. p. xvii. note, dant (without re- 
ference); Notes, p. 299, silvis; p. 288, lavarent ; 
p. 289, vocare ; p. 310, eadwm (with wrong punctua- 
tion) ; p. 329, augere ; p. 337, Belon; Geogr. Index, 
p. 398, extramas. On p. 295, ‘at the end of the 
Notes,’ should be ‘at the end of the Introduction.’ 
In the Index it is tantalising to see ‘ derivation of 
soldurii,’ and on turning to the reference to find 
‘derivation unknown.’ The name of M. Desjardins 
is spelt wrongly throughout. 

It will be seen that the work needs to be thoroughly 
revised from beginning to end. When this is done, 
and I hope the editors will do it, for it is well worth 
doing, the new edition will be a good serviceable 
book, which may be confidently recommended for 
school use.—A. G. P. 


Cacsar, B. G. IV. 
M.A. 19. θα. 


Tuts is one of Maemillan’s useful Elementary 
Classics edited in compact form with vocabularies 
for beginners. 


Edited by CLEMENT BRYANS, 
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Mr. Bryans, as a practical schoolmaster, knows 
by instinct the scale on which his notes should be; 
and this is a great point. The notes seem on the 
whole to be about the right length, and to touch the 
right points: occasional divergences from what is 
strictly necessary are pardonable and even welcome, 
as e.g. the collection of uses of quin, p. 41, or the 
more superfluous note on the gerund, p. 59. 

The following may be perhaps improved in another 
edition. TP. 32. in vicem, not ‘for a turn,’ but like 
in numerum, in versum. P. 34, 2. co ut cannot mean 
‘for this reason that’: the quo is comparable to non 
quo. P. 40, 7. qua spe is better explained as ‘by 
hope of which’ like 7s terror, ‘fear of that.’ To say 
spos =‘hopes’ is misleading. P. 41, 11. ‘ought to 
be imperf.’ is unfortunate: the usage is normal. 
P. 41, 3. posse imperf. inf. is surely wrong: it is 
oblique of potest. the imperf. remanerent is due to 
the past respondit. P. 44, 13. obessent is suboblique 
simply, not ‘attracted.’ P. 54, 18. in satis profec- 
tum (like satis factwm), the satis is subject. 

AS 


Ovid's Tristia. Book I. Edited by 5. G. OWEN. 


3s. 6d. 


Tuts is a thoroughly scholarly edition, to which 
the editor has devoted enormous pains, and no small 
amount of research. The value of the latter, which 
is chiefly conspicuous in the treatment the poet’s auto- 
biography, and in the editing of the text, it hardly falls 
within the province of a reviewer of schoolbooks to 
estimate. Wetay say however that the introduction 
is in its handling of facts complete, clear, and able: 
and judgment is shown in the selection of readings. 
The author has presented a tolerably complete picture 
of Ovid’s life and the cirele of his friends ; and has 
made out an exceedingly good case for the conjecture 
that the poet's exile was due to his complicity with 
the intrigue between Julia and Silanus. The least 
satisfactory part of the introduction is the section 
on the literary value of the Zristia. The editor 
too much takes the tone of an advocate for his 
author, For example it is going too far to hold 
up to our admiration Ovid’s expression of affection 
for his loving wife. Whatever the poet was, he 
was not a family man: and the consolation to 
his wife is as hollow as can be. When he tells 
her to imitate the empress, we see the object of the 
letter: and we cannot agree with the taste or the 
truth of the remark that the poor woman ‘deserved 
a happier but not a better pian It is still worse 
when the editor justifies the querulous unmanliness 
of the Tristia by the remark :— 

‘There is as much of sorrow as of happiness in the world: 
and it is the function of the poet to sing of the sadder aspects 
of human life as well as the happier,’ 
and refers us in a note to sunt lacrimae rerwm et 
mentem mortalia tangunt. No human being really 
feels that Ovid got more than he deserved: and it 
gives one a positive shock to find, brought into 
comparison together, the unspeakable line of the 
great poet, which has touched the very springs of 
feeling for centuries, and the me miserum’s and a/ 
quotiens of the shallow selfish libertine who had a 
gift for verses. 

Apart from these faults of taste—which we have 
dwelt on disproportionately—the introduction is good 
and valuable. Our only misgiving is, that the 
evidence of erudition is so considerable as to be 
terrifying to the schoolboy: and we should have 
preferred to have first the complete scholar’s edition 
of the book, where such erudition would have been 
in place, and then an abridged one for schools, with 
much fewer references, The same remark applies to 
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the appzratus criticus. of the text: for the easy 
elegiacs of Ovid are chiefly read in those parts of a 
school where critical editions are superfluous. 

The notes seem very thorough, and though long on 
the whole, are not prolix or irrelevant. A great deal 
might be learnt from them by any reader: though 
no doubt the fourth or fifth form boy (who will 
probably use the book) will find much that might 
without loss be concealed from him. It must also be 
said, and this is the real merit of the notes, that he 
will really find what he wants. 

We have marked one or two details where improve- 
ment might be made, chiefly in grammatical points, 
where the editor is generally very careful. 

i. 79. A note is quoted of Professor Nettleship’s 
about the imperfect subjunctive of past time, in a 
way which suggests that it is an unusual use. One 
scents a survival of the once common but erroneous 
theory that the imperfect subj. refers normally only 
to present time. There is again a want of clearness 
in the note on i. 125, si ferres. . . . futurus eras, 
which simply means ‘had you been carrying... . 
you would have been,’ futwrus eras being the same 
periphrasis for past conditional as futurum fuisse in 
or. obl. See also p. 70 note on 14. 

i. 88. The word restricts isa pity. It is only true 
in the sense in which all consecutives are restrictive. 
It is better to confine the use of the word restrictive 
consecntives to the well-marked class of which 
examples are ita omisi ut leviter tangerem, ta abti ut 
portam tamen non clauderem. 

iii. 47. Why should praecipitata be middle? The 
middle (1.6. true reflexive) use is clearly employed by 
Augustans ; but need not be violently introduced 
where the common passive meaning is natural and 
sufficient. 

But these are very small points in seventy pages of 
notes which are unusually accurate and comp es 

A. 5. 


Kleine philologische Schriften von THEODOR BERGE, 
Herausgegeben von R. Peppmiiller. 11. Band, 
Zur griechischen Literatur. Halle a. 8., Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses. 1886. Pp. xev. 813. 
12 mk. 


Tus volume, which is a library in itself rather than 
a book, would require to review it the learning of 
another Bergk and the space of a whole magazine. 
All that it is possible to do is to note the contents 
briefly. More it is unnecessary to do, for the volume 
contains nothing which has not been published 
before. Less must not be done, because many of 
Bergk's minor writings on Greek literature are not 
included in this volume ; and there is a danger lest 
students not knowing its contents should buy it for 
the sake of some dissertation which it does not 
contain. What has been Herr Peppmiiller’s principle 
of selection it is difficult to discover, for several of 
the treatises which he has republished might well 
have been excluded to make room for others which 
he has not printed and which, from his preface, 
there seems to be no great likelihood of his printing 
in collected form hereafter. Some papers have been 
absorbed in more solid works and therefore did not 
require reprinting. The Heraclitea for instance has 
been absorbed in Mr. Bywater’s Heraclitus; the 
Eratosthenica by Hiller; the Callimachea in Ο, 
Schneider's edition; while Bergk’s own History 
of Greek literature contains all that is valuable 
in the Recension von K. O. Miiller’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, the paper Ueber das dlteste 
Veremass der Griechen, the Commentatio de tabula 
lliaca Purisiensi, and the treatises Ucher die Hinheit 
und Untheilbarkeit des erstens Buches des Ilias and 
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Wann beginnt die Alexandrische Periode. Others 
are now antediluvian, as for instance das Zeitaller 
des Babrius, which argues that Babrius belongs to 
the Alexandrine period and which has been exploded 
by Eberhard and Crusius long ago. The review der 
Riistow-Kichlyschen Geschichte des griechischen Kriegs- 
wesen has no interest since the book reviewed has 
ceased to be read. Other reviews, however, such as 
that of Bickh’s Staatshaushaltung der Athener, and 
of Meier's Didteten (together with die <Altischen 
Schiedsrichter) contain matter which still requires 
to be read and utilized, eg. Bergk’s lucid and 
plausible view of the Naucraries. In the paper 
Ueber den Amtseid der Attischen Archonten we have 
Poll. viii. 86, ὥμνυον δ᾽ οὗτοι πρὸς τῇ βασιλείῳ στοᾷ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ λίθου ὑφ᾽ ᾧ τὰ ταμιεῖα, συμφυλάξειν τοὺς 
νόμους emended into ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὰ τόμια συός, φυλάξειν. 
And the ἀνδριὰς χρυσοῦς ἰσομέτρητος which was the 
fine inflicted on an archon for receiving a bribe is 
explained by Bergk to mean a figure of gold weighing 
as much as did the silver with which the archon was 
bribed. The reprint from the ‘ Rheinisches Museum’ 
zur Aristotelischen Politie der Athener is known to all 
who are interested in the reforms of Solon. The 
Verzeichniss der Siege dramatischer Dichter in Athen 
contains an attempt to reverse the common opinion 
that the results of the dramatic contests at Athens 
were recorded contemporaneously on stone. The 
paper Ueber die Beschrankungen der Freiheit der 
altern Komidie ascribes the restriction of the liberty 
of comedy to the reactionary religious party at 
Athens. The most important section in the book 
is the Empedoclea, consisting of reviews of Karsten 
and Stein, conjectures and a commentary on the 
Proem—all indispensable to the student of Empe- 
docles. Finally, there remain to be mentioned some 
emendations of Parmenides, the dissertation de Avris- 
totelis libello de Xenophane, another de Chrysippi 
libris περὶ ἀποφατικῶν, some Hermesianactea, Theo- 
critea and Epicharmea, papers on die Aufgube der 
Alterthumswissenschaft, and die Geburt der Athene, 
and some Miscellanea.—F¥. B. JEVONs. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians, with Notes, «ce. 
By the Rev. J. J. Lias. (Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools.) 


TuE merits and demerits of this volume are mainly 
negative. At least its positive merits lie beyond the 
horizon of a classical review. <A clearly and carefully 
written introduction, good illustrative matter in many 
of the notes, and a number of well chosen references 
sending the student to accessible and trustworthy 
sources for further information, are distinct merits, 
and will ensure the commentary an extended use. We 
regret all the more that the strictly exegetical 
matter must be pronounced disappointing. We much 
doubt whether a theological student, after going 
through the epistle with this commentary, will have 
learnt much of the science of exegesis proper, of that 
elose grappling with the idiom and thought of the 
Greek text which is the pith and marrow of fruitful 
study of the New Testament. And, while the notes 
embody the results of many standard authorities, we 
miss any reference to much of the best recent work 
both at home and abroad. For example, we 566. no 
trace in these notes of any use of Canon Evans’ con- 
tribution to the Speaker’s commentary. Μεμέρισται 
5 Χριστός; is discussed as though Canon Evans’ note 
had never been written: the much disputed question 
of μᾶλλον χρῆσαι (7. 21) is decided, not, as it ought 
to be, on philological grounds, but by general con- 
siderations on the nature of Christian liberty and the 
like. Again Canon Evans’ brilliant treatment of the 
N. T. use of ἵνα should, if not adopted, at least have 
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been noticed in the many crucial passages which this 
epistle contains. In the difficult verse x. 29 tvart is, 
apparently without misgiving, rendered ‘by what 
right,’ a meaning ἵνα surely cannot bear. Throughout, 
there is a tendency to miss points of scholarship. 

More seriously objectionable is the note on vii. 34, 
καὶ μεμέρισται, Where Tischendorf is misquoted with 
the result of misrepresenting his meaning ; and Jerome 
is made to say the opposite of what his words really 
mean. 

We do not then consider Mr. Lias’ commentary to 
have contributed much to exegesis. At the same time 
it contains, as we have said, much useful illustrative 
matter, and the notes are invariably clear and 
concise.—A. R, 


Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine. 
Translated with Analyses by F. H. Woops, B.D., 
and J. O. Jounston. D. Nutt, 1887. Pp. xxvii. 
242, 4s. 6d. 


Tue three treatises are the De Spiritu et Littera, the 
De Natura et Gratia, and the De Gestis Pelagii. 
They form part of the work for the Honour School 
of Theology at Oxford, and the two editors are both 
of them Lecturers in Theology, the one at S. John’s, 
the other at Lincoln and Merton. The text adopted 
is that of the Benedictine edition, deviations from 
which are generally noted in the margin. This is 
the second translation of these treatises into English 
during the last fifteen years. In 1872 they appeared 
in the translation of the works of S. Augustine then 
being published by Messrs. Τὶ ἃ T. Clark of Edin- 
burgh. That edition of them, made by Dr. Holmes, 
claimed to be first rendering of them into English. 
One obvious advantage which the volume before 
us has over the other two is its convenient size ; 
and another is that it can be bought separately, 
and does not involve the purchase of several other 
volumes. A further advantage which it has over its 
predecessors lies in the careful and full analyses which 
precede the treatises. But the editors would pro- 
bably have done well if they had followed Dr. Holmes 
in giving headings both to the chapters and the pages. 
Such things coax the listless reader to persevere, and 
are a real help to the genuine student in finding 
quickly some topic for which he is hunting. Clearness, 
however, is gained in another direction by placing 
the references to Scripture in the margin against the 
quotation, instead of in a heap at the bottom of the 
page. But only in a single instance is attention 
drawn to the difference between Augustine’s Latin 
text and the Vulgate (praevaricationis gratia for 
propter transgressionem in Gal, iii. 19.) Where Augus- 
tine’s text allows it, Scripture is given in the words 
of the A. V. 

The translation reads smoothly, and comparison 
with the original in passages taken at random shows 
it to be accurate.—A. PLUMMER. 


De la latinité des sermons de Saint Augustin par AD. 
Reenier. Paris, Hachette, 1886. 8vo. pp. Xvi, 
212. 6 fr. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries France 
took the lead in Greek and Latin lexicography ; 
witness Budé, H. and R. Estienne, Ducange. Didot 
did much to recover the lost credit of his country, 
and of late Quicherat, Riemann, and Goelzer (Btude 
lexicographique et grammaticale de la Latinité de 
Saint Jéréme, Paris, Hachette, 1884) have entered 
into friendly rivalry with Georges, Wolfflin, Paucker, 
Ronsch, and other Germans who have largely en- 
riched our Latin lexicons during the last quarter of a 
century. 
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The author declares: ‘J’ai lu et relu les textes 
avec grand soin, et ne crois pas avoir fait de graves 
omissions, au moins dans les parties qui traitent du 
' vocabulaire, du sens et de la flexion.’ 

I have carefully gone through the whole book, 
comparing with different portions one or other of 
three annotated lexicons, in which, to my own col- 
lections, I have added those of Paucker and many 
others. I have derived from M. Regnier many ad- 
ditional examples, one or two new words. In general 
where I had already cited the same example, I have 
found his citation accurate, and can honestly recom- 
mend the book to all who are interested in Augustine 
and his age. It displays an acquaintance with the 
most recent researches in France and Germany, and 
will be welcome to Georges, Ronsch, and their fellow- 
workers. 

I proceed to point out some shortcomings. There 
is no index: to make the book serviceable the reader 
must be content, as I have been, to transfer its con- 
tents to the margin of his lexicon. 

I have not examined the references, except by 
comparing them with my own memoranda; but I 
have found some passages cited variously in different 
pages. 

Thus (p. 10) cncantare is not in serm. 52, but 
(p. 190) in 92 ; multiloguium neither in 5. 26 (p. 10), 
nor yet in 36 (p. 166), but in 56 ; propitiare not in 
s. 251 (p. 10), but 351 (p. 189); medudlitus not in 
ὃ 5 (p. 10), but § 3 (p. 198) of s. 298 ; corpulentia in 
§ 2 (p. 94), not § 1 (p. 103) of 5. 214; conscissio in 
5. 56 (p. 168), not 36 (p. 178). 

To Terence are ascribed prostitutio (p. 10), and non 
sum oceupatus dare operam amico (p. 72). The for- 
mer belongs to Tertullian, the latter to the Trueu- 
lentus of Plautus, as Georges (whom M. Regnier 
nowhere cites) informs us. In Georges also may be 
found obauditus (p. 167 ‘je n’ai trouvé ce mot men- 
tionné nulle part’), and sperator (Aug. serm. 20 § 4) 
which is omitted by M. Regnier, as is the Horatian 
dilator (serm. 40 ὃ 5. Cf Migne 90 130d). In p. 
173 latura u.s. is ascribed to ‘Juyv.’, instead of to 
Juvenal’s scholiast (Georges). 

Many of the passages cited are no way characteristic 
of low Latin. Thus p. 19 ad fia. ‘serm. 2c. 4 ἢ, 
solvat mihi quaestionem quam modo proposui. Cette 
dernitre [phrase] contient méme deux verbes, qui, 
eux aussi, sont 14 d’un emploi tout francais.’ They 
also occur in Quintilian. 

Many abstract substantives are erroneously cited, 
as used anomalously. Thus admiratio in serm. 283 
ce. 3 ‘invenis aliquando hominem acutissimum, me- 
morem ad incredibilem admirationem.’ The word is 
here taken in the common acceptation ; but it is 
worth while to compare the whole phrase ad admira- 
tionem (our ‘to admiration’) with Pliny’s usque in 
admirationem. 

Velatio, in a different sense from that cited in 
lexx., occurs s, 800 § 3 ‘testamentum enim vetus 
velatio est novi testamenti, et testamentum novum 
revelatio est veteris testamenti.’ 

Coronator, cited in lexx. from serm. 318 (§ 3 fin.) 
occurs also 300 § 6; lapidator, only known from 
Cic. p. domo, 8, 49 § 10. 815 § 6. 318 8 1. 3828 3. 

An interesting example of valet = constat (Pr. 
‘vaut") occurs 5, 37 ὁ, 3 post med. ‘ pretiosi lapides 
ideo dicti sunt, quia caro valent.’ Sexson has the 
same expression from the ‘confessions.’ 

I hope that the publisher may be encouraged to 
continue the series of monographs on patristic Latin, 
and to append a complete index verborum to each 
instalment. Even as it is, this book is necessary to 
every a student of post-Augustan Latinity. 


—J. E 
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Chrysostom, a Study in the History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation, by F. H. Cuasx, M.A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Belland Co. 1887. pp. ix, 204. 


Tus book is the Kaye Prize Essay of 1883 recast and 
rewritten. The writer sees many similarities between 
the difliculties of Chrysostom’s age and those of our | 
own. In particular, men’s views about the Bible ἢ 
were not those of their predecessors. New methods 
of interpretation were transforming the old system, 
not only for scholars but for the multitude ; for the q 
results of criticism at once became public property ᾿ 
through the popular expositions of the preacher. The 
Apologist, freed from his task of defending the faith, 
turned to the nobler work of expounding it. The 
struggle with Gnosticism showed the necessity of 
determining the contents of the New Testament: 
the struggle with Arianism showed the necessity of 
interpreting the contents of the whole Bible. And 
thus ‘ Chrysostom as a preacher is before all things 
the Interpreter of Scripture,’ and in his hands the 
Bible became ‘the manual of the Controversialist.’ 

The five chapters of the Essay are on the following 
topics:—The School of Antioch and Chrysostom’s 
place in it: Chrysostom as an Interpreter of the Old 
Testament ; as Critic and Scholar ; as an Interpreter 
of the Gospels and the Acts ; as an Interpreter of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Most of these chapters represent a 
large amount of self-denying work ; work which at 
times must have been somewhat tedious, and which 
does not make a great deal of show, but which yields 
valuable results at the cost of very little trouble to 
those who care to profit by what Mr. Chase has done 
forthem. How much reading, for instance, is implied 
in the ‘four main Canons of Interpretation’, which 
he has formulated as ‘implied in Chrysostom’s treat- 
ment of the Prophetic Books’ (p. 69) ; or in the tabu- 
lated specimens of Chrysostom’s treatment of the 
Greek Article, the Genitive, the Particles, the Preposi- 
tions, &c., and of his discussions of Etymologies, 
Synonyms, and the like. Here, again, is a use 
piece of work :— 

‘Chrysostom’s comparative silence on the subject 
of variations of reading seems to be an indication that 
he regarded the question of text as authoritatively 
settled. His archiepiscopate at Constantinople gave 
a quasi-formal sanction in that metropolis of Christi- 
anity to the traditions and decisions of the Antio- 
chenes. Hence the importance of his position in 
regard to the history of the text of the New Tes- 
tament. I propose briefly to discuss passages where 8. 
Chrysostom (1) notices a variation of reading, or (2) 
a variation of punctuation ; or (3) adopts a reading to 
which for some reason interest attaches’ (p. 83). 

This proposal is carried out, and then Mr. Chase 
thus sums up the result. 

‘A review of Chrysostom's relation to textual 

uestions appears to warrant three inferences :—(1) 
The rarity of any direct discussion on a matter of 
reading seems to confirm the theory that some author- 
itative settlement of the text had taken place ; (2) the 
character of the few discussions we have noticed shews 
that the typical Antiochene teacher took surface plaus- 
ibility as the standard of excellence ; (3) the survival 
of curious Pre-Syrian readings, sometimes early tra- 
ditional readings, oftener Western, may suggest the 
conclusion that the Antiochene recension was but 
recent in Chrysostom’s time’ (p. 89). 

All this will be very unwelcome to those who agree 
with the author of The Revision Revised that the 
Syrian revision of the text of the New Testament is 
a mere fiction, and that the so-called textus receptus, 
to which Chrysostom’s text closely approximates, is 
on the whole a very pure one. Bnt those who are 
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already convinced that the reverse of this is the truth 
will be grateful to Mr. Chase for the evidence which 
he has collected for them in confirmation of what has 
already been established or rendered probable. The 
volume isa useful one from various points of view: 
and students may be grateful to the University of 
Cambridge for selecting this subject for the Kaye 
Prize and to Mr. Chase for the way in which he has 
treated it.—ALFRED PLUMMER. 


Epochs of Church History. The Church of the Early 
Fathers (external history), by ALFRED PLUMMER, 
D. D. Master of University College, Durham. 
London. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


Tue substance of Dr. Plummer’s little work is excellent. 
It is carefully written, takes full account of recent re- 
search, and everywhere shews traces of wider reading. 
It is also provided with full chronological tables and 
lists of books which are likely to be useful to the 
student. I think, however, that in the arrangement 
of the work there is room for improvement. The 
general account of the churches asa whole and of 
their relations to the state is reserved for the 
last chapter, nearly two-thirds of what precedes 
being devoted to a formal series of histories of 
churches and their bishops, all duly traced down to 
the year 312. As the special histories are seriously 
cramped by the want of this information, would it 
not be better if, in a future edition, what is now the 
last chapter were placed immediately after the first ? 
—H. M. G. 


’ THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN GREECE. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece, by J. P. MAHAFFY ; 
third edition, revised and enlarged. Macmillan. 
1887. 10s. 6d. 


Griechische Reise ; Blatter aus dem Tagebuche einer 
Reise in Griechenland und in der Tiirkei; von 
Karu KrumBacuer. Berlin. Hettler. 1886. 7 mk. 


An Easter Vacation in Greece; by J. E. Sandys. 
Macmillan. 1887. 3s. 6d. 


THE appearance of a third edition of Professor 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and. Studies in Greece is a gratify- 
ing proof of the keen interest which the present 
generation takes in that country—a result to which 
this book, in all probability, has not a little con- 
tributed. Professor Mahaffy is a wit, a man of the 
world, and a many-sided observer, as well as a widely 
read scholar ; and the quickness of his imagination, 
while it often invests with a poetical charm the 
objects which he describes, never betrays him into 
adopting groundless fancies. He has also many 
original ideas to communicate, and in expounding 
these, whether he persuades us or not, is always 
interesting. In describing the scope of his work he 
says—‘ My aim is to bring the living features of 
Greece home to the student, by connecting them, as 
far as possible, with the facts of older history, which 
are so familiar to most of us. I shall also have a 
good deal to say about the modern politics of Greece, 
and the character of the modern population.’ No- 
thing could be better than this; and such a view 
accounts for his oft-repeated admiration for Byron’s 
poetry, which has invested the country from both 
these points of view with a brilliant attractiveness. 
The present edition is a considerable expansion of 
the original work. Chapters on Olympia, and on 
Arcadia and the temple at Bassae, were inserted in 
the second edition, and to these is now added an 
account of Sparta and Messenia. His route from 
Argos to Sparta was the unfamiliar but beautiful one 
through the district of Kynuria by Hagios Petros ; 
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and, in passing, we may recommend to future tra- 
vellers who follow his footsteps to make the ascent of 
the neighbouring summit of Mount Parnon, which, 
from its neighbourhood to the incomparable chain of 
Taygetus, and from its dominating the whole of the 
eastern Peloponnese and a vast expanse of sea, ought 
to present one of the finest panoramas in Greece. 
The following passage, describing early morning in 
the valley of Sparta, is characteristic of the writer, 
and none but a very skilled hand could have held so 
exactly the balance between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. 

‘On opening my window, I felt that I had attained 
one of the strange moments of life Which can never 
be forgotten. ‘The air was preternaturally clear and 
cold, and the sky beginning to glow faintly with the 
coming day. Straight before me, so close that it 
almost seemed within reach of voice, the giant 
Taygetus, which rises straight from the plain, stood 
up into the sky, its black and purple gradually 
brightening into crimson, and the cold blue-white of 
its snow warming into rose. There was a great 
feeling of peace and silence, and yet a vast diffusion 
of sound. From the whole plain, with all its home- 
steads and villages, myriads of cocks were proclaim- 
ing the advent of dawn. I had never thought there 
were so many cocks in all the world. The ever 
succeeding voices of these countless thottsands kept 
up one continual wave of crowing, such as I suppose 
cannot be equalled anywhere else in the world; and 
yet for all that, as I have said, there was a feeling of 
silence, a sense that no other living thing was abroad, 
an absolute stillness in the air, a deep sleep over the 
rest of nature.’ 


The principal object which M. Krumbacher had in 
visiting the Aegean was the laudable one of examin- 
ing the two MSS. of Julios Romanos, ‘the greatest 
Christian hymn-writer,’ which exist in the library of 
the monastery of St. John at Patmos. So important 
are these, that whereas Cardinal Pitra, on the strength 
of all that could be gleaned in Europe of Romanos’ 
hymns, only edited twenty-nine, in Patmos there are 
over ninety. Of these M. Krumbacher, in the course 
of two visits to that island, made a complete study. 
He also devoted himself to the modern Greek lan- 
guage and its dialects, on which subject he is an 
authority, but the scientific results of his investiga- 
tions he proposes to publish elsewhere, and meanwhile 
in the present volume he gives us the narrative of his 
journey. This comprised visits to Athens and Con- 
stantinople, and, on the continent of Asia Minor, to 
Ephesus and Tralles, to Magnesia and Sardis, and to 
Pergamon; but the greater part of his time was 
devoted to the Asiatic Greek islands—Rhodes, Leros, 
Patmos, Samos, Chios, and Lesbos. We wish we 
could say it is an interesting book. If M. Krum- 
bacher had only remembered that the half—we might 
really say in this instance, the quarter—is more than 
the whole, and had given us 100 pages instead of 400, 
it would have been well worth reading ; but, as it is, 
the most patient reader becomes exhausted by the 
constant recurrence of coffee-drinking, and bargain- 
ing, and interviews with officials, and other every- 
day occurrences, which can only be interesting to the 
person who experienced them. This is the more 
provoking, because M. Krumbacher was in many 
ways an excellent traveller. He observed carefully 
and with discrimination; his knowledge of the 
modern Greek language enabled him to communicate 
with those among whom he was thrown ; and he had 
the great merit of possessing a strong sympathy for 
the people whom he visited, and especially for the 
lower classes. He is at his best when he narrates a 
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conversation between the islanders, which he over- 
heard during a wakeful night on the deck of a vessel, 
on the subject of the animosities caused by the 
introduction of a diving apparatus among the sponge- 
fishers of those regions; or when he describes the 
difficulty of faithfully taking down popular songs 
from recitation, owing to the disposition of the 
people to ‘correct’ a dialectic form, if asked to 
repeat it, and the more serious risk of rough treat- 
ment, when he attempted te commit sailors’ songs to 
writing ; or when he relates from his own observation 
the custom of the children at Smyrna of singing the 
“swallow-song’ (χελιδόνισμα). It is also to his credit 
that he everywhere made diligent enquiries with 
regard to education, so that in the city of Rhodes we 
find him visiting the Jewish as well as the Greek 
school. Here and there we are able to pick up 
crumbs of scientific information, which he has let 
drop from what we doubt not is an ample store : thus 
he tells us that in the dialect of Chios he found 
ee of pronunciation, which previously had 

een thought to belong only to the dialects of Cyprus 
and Trebizond ; and in another place we learn that 
Sakellion, the former librarian of Patmos, has made 
a careful catalogue of that valuable library, though 
as yet it is unpublished. As regards the burning 
question of the modern language, his views are 
hostile to the learned idiom, but he thinks the 
reaction in favour of the spoken language has come 
too late, because the classical forms and constructions 
that have been introduced have become predominant. 
He justly observes that, whereas in other languages, 
when new ideas were introduced, new words were 
invented for them, in Modern Greek an immense 
number of words for ideas that had not before been 
entertained were all at once imported from ancient 
Greek, which was to all intents a different language ; 
and whereas borrowed words elsewhere have been 
assimilated in form to the language into which they 
have been adopted, in Modern Greek not only were 
they introduced unchanged, but the old forms were 
assimilated to them. 


Mr. Sandys’ unpretending and pleasantly written 
little book contains an account of a month spent in 
Greece by the author and his wife during the spring 
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of last year, in the course of which they visited 
Athens and the principal places of interest in Attica, 
the Argive plain and its ancient sites, Corinth, 
Delphi, and Olympia. Some of the connecting 
points between these are also noticed, among which 
we may especially mention the Isthmian Stadium, a 
place not much noticed, though it lies near the beaten 
track. In the notes references are given to collections 
of inscriptions and other learned works which may 
be serviceable to the student after his return home, 
and quotations are introduced from the classies, 
which illustrate such points as are from time to time 
suggested by such a journey. Among these we 
remark that Mr. Sandys agrees with Professor 
Mahaffy in his estimate of that disenchanting plant, 
the asphodel: of this he says—‘ It will grow almost 
anywhere in waste places; so that the ‘mead of 
asphodel,’ in which Homer's heroes are described as 
pacing to and fro in the unseen world, would seem to 
imply a barren waste where other plants would hardly 
grow, and may perhaps find its closest parallel in the 
forlorn and desolate region which Virgil calls the 
loca senta situ’ (p. 102; ep. Mahaffy, p. 392). At 
the end of the volume are two appendices, one of 
which contains a catalogue raisonné of books on 
Greek travel and subjects connected with it, the 
other a time-table of the numerous steamers which 
ply between the ports of Greece. A careful study of 
the latter of these will enable persons before leaving 
England to arrange their tours beforehand ; and by 
the help of these means of transit such travellers as 
are content with passing glimpses may now reach 
comparatively remote places, such as the islands of 
Melos, Amorgos, and Scyros, and can be brought 
within range of some of the finest scenery in Greece, 
such as that in the neighbourhood of the Maliae and 
Pagasaean gulfs. If we are to believe the travelling 
servants of Athens, the days of extended tours in 
Greece are at an end, and their place is taken by 
short and rapid excursions which are rendered easy 
by the increased facilities for locomotion. The 
change appears an inevitable one, however much we 
may regret it, and those who are contented with the 
second best course will find in this volume much that 
is suggestive for their purpose. 


H. F. Tozer. 


NOTES. 


THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE IN LATIN. 


[Τὸ save time, the following remarks of Mr. Sonnen- 
schein were forwarded to Mr. Roby, who has added 
the notes appended. } 


THERE are two points in Mr. Roby’s criticism of 


my paper on which I may perhaps be permitted to 
say a few words : 


Without implication, 
Present time... (1) Siita facit, errat 
Past time 


Future time ... 


The points at issue may be summed up by saying 
that I consider that (6) corresponds to (3). Mr. 
Roby considers that in ordinary cases (6) corresponds 
to (1);' and he distinguishes (4) from (6) by saying 


1 [ mnst refer to my own words in § 1507, as at once more 
full and precise.—H. J. R 


(2) Si ita faciebat (fecit), errabat (erravit) 


(3) Si ita faciet (fecerit), errabit (erraverit) ... 


(A) The normal use of the Present, as distinct from 
the Imperfect, Subjunctive. 

(B) The meaning of such a sentence as Hrat unum 
iter, Ilerdam si reverti vellent, alterum si Tarraconem 
peterent. 

(4) My scheme of the ordinary use of moods and 
tenses in Conditional sentences would stand thus: 


With implication. 
(4) Si ita faceret, erraret [but he is not 
doing (does not do) 50]. 
(5) Siita fecisset, erravisset [but he did not 
do so]. 
(6) Si ita faciat, erret [but I do not say he 
will do so]. 


that (6) expresses an action supposed to occur (mo- 
mentary act),? (4) an action supposed to be (or have 
been) already occurring (continuous state).3 This I 

2 T have not said this. But it would have been better if I 


had added the words ‘ or state’ to ‘action’ in § 1530a.—H J.R. 
3 ‘Or action.’—H. J. R. 
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infer to be the meaning of § 1530. Mr. Roby criti- 
cises my terminology in regard to (6): ‘ Future con- 
dition with reserve.’ All that I meant by ‘ reserve,’ 
was an implication warning the reader not to suppose 
the writer means that the condition will be fulfilled. 
I think there is a palpable difference between a pro- 
tasis with such an implication and a protasis with no 
implication at all ; between ‘if he were to do it [1 do 
not say he will]’ and ‘if he does (shall do) it.”? 

Mr. Roby’s formula for (4) ‘if he had been doing 
it, he would have been making a mistake (ef. ὃ 1518 f.) 
is certainly convenient as covering two senses of the 
Imperfect : my only objection to it is that it does not 
give suflicient prominence to the fact (as to which I 
am glad to find that I am in accord with Mr. Roby) 
that in the large majority of instances in the classical 
period, the tense refers to what is called present 
time: 1.6. to the time denoted by the Present 
Indicative. In Plautus the tense refers to the past 
far more commonly : whether in such cases it always 
denotes ‘continued action in the past,’ I think 
doubtful. 

(B) ‘There was one road, if they wanted to return 
to Ilerda, another if they were to go to Tarraco.’ How 
does Mr. Roby deal with such a sentence as this ?? 
His §§ 1566—1570 (conditions qualifying an infinitive, 
future participle or gerundive) do not cover it; it 
would therefore seem that he regards it as falling 


1 There is a difference between pres. subj. and fut. ind. 
The former is used of an action thereby indicated as not real ; 
the latter has no implication. If Prof. Sonnenschein means 
this, I agree.—H. J. R. 

2 This sentence implies a suppressed apodosis. See § 1750 
a—c. The condition does not qualify erat iter. There was a 
road in any case. The word habendum or the like, or quod 
Serr: would be the proper apodosis to si...vellent &c. 
H. J. Β. 


{It may not be unacceptable to some of our readers 
to have the main points in this discussion laid 
distinctly before them. It will be remembered that 
the four propositions condemned in Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s original paper were (1) that the Ind. in the 
protasis implies reality, (2) that the Pres. Subj. implies 
possibility, (3) that the Imp. Subj. refers primarily 
to the past, (4) that the Imp. Subj. in Latin is the 
equivalent of the Greek Optative (si quid haberet, 
daret = εἴ τι ἔχοι διδοίη ἄν). Both disputants are 
agreed as to (1), (2), (4); even as to (3) both allow 
that the Imp. Subj. is used with reference both 
to present and to past time, and that it more often 
refers to the present than to the past; but while 
Mr. Sonnenschein speaks of the latter usage as ex- 
ceptional in the writers of the best age, Mr. Roby 
treats this as the normal, and the other as the second- 
ary use. The point is somewhat subtle, but the fol- 
lowing reasons incline me to side with Mr. Roby in his 
contention. There is a prima facie probability that any 
special use of a tense will have its starting-point in 
the general meaning of the tense ; hence it is probable 
that the Imp. Subj. of the hypothetical sentence had, 
to begin with, a reference to a continued action or 
state in the past ; and this probability is confirmed 
by the fact mentioned by Mr. Sonnenschein, that in 
the oldest Latin writings the reference to the past is 
more common than in Cicero and later authors. 
Mr. Roby’s excellent distinction that ‘the Imp. Subj. 
is used in these sentences when you contemplate the 
present as the resultant of the past, and the Pres. 
Subj. used when you contemplate the present as the 
starting-point of the future,’ enables us to see how 
naturally the tense, which properly denotes a con- 
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under the ordinary cases of protasis with Imperfect 
Subjunctive. Yet how absurd would it be to suppose 
that the implication is ‘they did not want to go to 
Ilerda,’ &c. ! the sentence clearly implies that neither 
alternative is rejected.* In his. preface (p. xcix.) he 
says, ‘ The Subjunctive has been formed, or at least is 
applied, in order to warn the hearer that the event is 
thought, and only thought ;’ and with this I entirely 
agree (see my note, Classical Review, p. 126). But 
there are two different effects of marking an action as 
‘thought :’ I may either imply that the fact is other- 
wise, or I may imply that I do not say the fact is so. 
These two things ought either to be kept apart ; or 
else the general formula covering them both ought to 
be given as in the Preface and not as in the body of 
the Grammar (6 g. 1530 ὁ. Mr. Roby’s § 1566 would 
lead one to suppose that he sees no grammatical 
difference between Omnibus ewm contumeliis oner- 
asti, quem patris loco, si ulla in te pietas esset (if 
you had any sense of duty), colere debebas, aud 
Pompeius munitiones Casaris prohibere non poterat, 
nisi praclio decertare vellet (without deciding to 
fight). I regard the first as containing a rejected 
condition, and the second as containing a con- 
dition which is not rejected. How such conditions 
should be treated is the point on which I ventured 
to say that further investigation was required: I do 
not regard the view common to many new German 
grammars (¢.g. Lattmann, § 178, Anm. 2) that we 
have here a ‘ Potential Subjunctive’ as satisfactory. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


3 The subj. implies that neither alternative was then actually 
adopted, but nothing more. It denotes an imaginary, not a 
real, action.—H. J. R. 


4 In both eases the subj. by itself denotes nothing more than 
the non-actuality of the action or state.—H. J. R. 


tinuous past, gets to include present time as well ; 
and this is illustrated by the use of the Greek Imp. 
Ind. with ἄν and our own ‘would have,’ in such a 
sentence as that quoted by Mr. Sonnenschein, ‘If 1 
had not been Alexander I would fain have been 
Diogenes.’ In what respect does this differ from 
‘If I were not Alexander I would fain be Diogenes’ ? 
Surely only in the fact that, while both refer to 
present time, the former views the present as a 
consequence of the past, the latter regards it in itself 
without looking back to the past; and thus the 
former comes to imply the impossibility of the 
hypothetical case, the contrary being supposed 
already fixed unchangeably. We may translate both 
si ego rex sim and si ego rex essem by the words ‘if 
I were King’; but, while the former simply implies 
‘as I am not,’ the latter has the further implication 
‘as I never can be.’ I do not think this implication 
can ever have been absent from the mind of a Roman, 
when he used the Imp. Subj., because, however far a 
word or phrase may depart from its original use, yet 
until the old use has become entirely obsolete, it is 
impossible for the new use to be unaffected by it. 
The Greek aorist got to be used with a present force 
ins such -phrases as τί οὐκ ἐποιήσας ; ἐπήνεσα, but it 
carried with it the quality of instantaneousness—no 
sooner said than done. It would seem then that we 
cannot accept Mr. Sonnenschein’s symmetrical scheme 
of tenses. Not only is the Imp. used with reference 
both to past and to present time, but the Pres. also is 
used both of a future which is already beginning, and, 
as Mr. Sonnenschein allows, of present time without 
reference to a future, as in V.D. iii. 79, nam si eurent 
(di homines), bene bonis sit, male malis ; quod nune 
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abest. 1 think therefore that the true scheme of 
hypothetical tenses would give at least two to each 
time, faciat and facerct to the present, faccret and 
fecisset to the past, faciat and jacturus sit to the 
future. 

There are other points which might invite discus- 
sion, e.g. the criticism of Prof. Goodwin’s view of the 
conditional forms in Greek, and the use of the sub- 
junctive in auxiliary verbs. Something may be said 
on these in a future number of the Review, but there 
is just one slight point which may be noticed here. 
Mr. Sonnenschein protests against the combination 
of should and would in such a phrase as ‘If he should 
do it, it would be well,’ holding that the proper 
phrase is ‘If he were to do it’; but there are many 
cases in which ‘should’ is more appropriate than 
‘were to,’ 6.6. ‘If it should appear that you were 
present on that occasion, it would be very awkward 
for you,’ ‘If you should be going to town that day, 
you would find him at his office,’ ‘If he should come 
in whilst you were there, what excuse would you 
make ?’—J. B. M.] 


On Soru. Electr. 564, and Eun. 1. T. 15 and 85. 
—In the second ἐπεισόδιον of Sophocles’ Electra 
Clytaemnestra has arraigned Agamemnon in a set 
speech for the sacrifice of Iphigenia and has chal- 
lenged Electra to justify his deed: δίδαξον δή με τοῦ 
χάριν τίνων ἔθυσεν αὐτήν. Electra in her reply meets 
this challenge with a counter-question, vv. 563 sq. 


ἐροῦ δὲ Thy κυναγὸν Αρτεμιν τίνος 
ποινὰς τὰ πολλὰ πνεύματ᾽ ἔσχ᾽ ἐν Αὐλίδι. 


These lines are explained by Hermann to mean ‘ask 
Artemis why she restrained the frequent winds at 
Aulis ;’ and indeed I do not see what other meaning 
can be wrung from the Greek: Mr. Jebb has rightly 
abandoned his former interpretation by which 6 πατήρ, 
that is Agamemnon, was imported from so far away 
as the πατέρα of v. 558 to oust the intervening 
Ἄρτεμις as the subject of ἔσχες But Hermann’s 
explanation, inexorably demanded by the words, is 
disastrous to the sense. Artemis did not restrain the 
winds at Aulis: had she done so, Agamemnon might 
have laughed her to scorn and Iphigenia would never 
have been sacrificed. To the ships of the heroic age 
and the age of Sophocles alike, a calm was no 
hindrance : they were equipped with oars. What it 
was that kept the fleet at Aulis we know very well 
from Aesch. Ag. 202 sgq. and fifty other sources ; we 
know that it was not a calm, but contrary winds. I 
am aware that Ovid in met. XIII 183 has blundered 
into the phrase ‘nulla aut contraria classi flamina 
erant,’ but that is in an opus mediis incudibus 
ablatum: emendaturus, εἰ Leet erat. The 
ge to ask of Artemis will then, I think, be 
this : 
τίνος 
ποινὰς τὰ πλοῖα πνεύματ' ἔσχ᾽ ἐν Αὐλίδι 


why gales detained the flect αὐ Aulis. Had we before 
us the series of MSS. by which the text was handed 
down, we should probably find that the inversion of 
two consecutive letters, a most frequent error, first 
changed πλοῖα to πολιά ; this once done, the difference 
between Ac and AA is so evanescent that the further 
corruption πολλά scarcely merits the name of a 
change. 

Misled by this passage, Hermann and others have 
endeavoured to introduce by conjecture a reference to 
this imaginary calm into Eur. 17. 15. These 
conjectares I do not propose to diseuss, as they seem 
to be put out of court by the considerations already 
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adduced ; but the verse is a celebrated crux and will 
perhaps repay examination. The passage vv. 10.-16 
runs thus : 


10 ἐνταῦθα yap δὴ χιλίων ναῶν στόλον 
“Ἑλληνικὸν συνήγαγ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων ἄναξ 
Toy καλλίνικον στέφανον ᾽Ιλίου θέλων 
λαβεῖν ᾿Αχαιοῖς, τούς θ᾽ ὑβρισθέντας γάμους 
Ἑλένης μετελθεῖν, Μενέλεῳ χάριν φέρων. 
15 δεινῆς 7 ἀπλοίας πνευμάτων 7 οὐ τυγχάνων 
εἰς ἔμπυρ᾽ ἦλθε, καὶ λέγει Κάλχας τάδε' 


There is only one way of construing v. 15 so as to 
make sense: δεινῆς ἀπλοίας must be genitive 
absolute : ‘as there was a dreadful impossibility of 
sailing and as he found the wind unfavourable.’ 
But it is first of all apparent that δέ, not τε, is the 
conjunction demanded at the beginning of the verse ; 
so Barnes, followed almost universally, alters 7’ to δ᾽, 
Next, the ambiguity of the language is found un- 
pardonable: the reader is inevitably led to construe 
ἀπλοίας, like πνευμάτων, with οὐ τυγχάνων ; a con- 
struction which he then discovers to make nonsense 
of the passage. Hence the verse has been assailed 
by a host of conjectures, for the most part very 
unscientific ; indeed the only one which seems to 
deserve mention is Madvig’s. He proposes simply 
δεινῇ δ᾽ ἀπλοίᾳ : the co-ordination of the causal 
dative with the causal participle is of course quite 
correct and natural. But the assumed error is not 
easily explicable: although δέ and τε are often 
enough confused, and although you might find here 
and there an instance of dative and genitive inflexions 
exchanged through sheer carelessness, still we can 
hardly postulate with prudence the oceurrence of 
both mistakes together. And what is worse, we still 
have not rid the line of a third flaw pointed out by 
Badham : the flatness of the epithet δεινή might be 
tolerated by an indulgent schoolmaster in the verses 
of a beginner, but in this prince of rhetoricians it is 
surprising. The line is not emended till all three 
faults, of connexion, of construction, and of diction, 
are extirpated ; and the sagacity of Badham told us 
years ago to look for the root of the evil in the letters 
δεινῆς τ΄. And there, sure enough, we find it. The 
letters 5-e:-vnor are the letters νηστ-ει-δ; and here, I 
fancy, is the hand of Euripides: 


νήστει δ᾽ ἀπλοίᾳ πνευμάτων τ᾽ ov τυγχάνων 
εἰς ἔμπυρ᾽ ἦλθε. 


The attraction of ἀπλοίᾳ into the case of δεινῆς is an 
error which has abundant examples and may almost 
be called inevitable. We know that famine was, as 
might be expected, the chief suffering of the weather- 
bound fleet ; and in fact Euripides is here giving a 
verbal reproductron of the account in Aesch. Ag. 198 _ 
sqq. εὖτ᾽ ἀπλοίᾳ κεναγγεῖ βαρύνοντ᾽ ᾿Αχαιϊκὸς 


λεὼς. . . . πνοαὶ δ᾽ ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος μολοῦσαι, κακόσ- 
χολοι, νήστιδες, δύσορμοι. . .. κατέξαινον ἄνθος 
᾿Αργείων. 


Transpositions of letters and syllables such as I 
have here assumed are naturally regarded by many 
as a priori improbable. The fact that the are 
frequent is well known to the alert and diligent 
pear of Greek and Latin MSS. ; and the confusion 
of mind or eye which begets them has survived the 
introduction of printing: on p. 156 of vol. I of The 
Classical Review will be found such corrigenda to 
Holder's Herodotus as ταῦτα for τταῦα, ἐστρατεύετο 
for aréoprevero, the latter a curiously apt parallel. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this subject as it 
might be illustrated and as I hope some day to 
illustrate it ; but there occurs in this same πρόλογος 
a crux perhaps yet more notorious than v. 15, where 
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T seem to detect a similar cause at work. Iphigenia 
relates how Artemis bore her away from Aulis to the 
land of the Tauri— 


ναυῖσι δ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ ἱερίαν τίθησί με, 

85 ὅθεν νόμοισι, τοῖσιν ἥδεται θεὰ 
“Apreuis, ἑορτῆς, τοὔνομ᾽ hs καλὸν μόνον" 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σιγῶ τὴν θεὺν φοβουμένη. 
θύω γὰρ, ὄντος τοῦ νόμου καὶ πρὶν πόλει, 
ὃς ἂν κατέλθῃ τήνδε γῆν Ἕλλην ἀνήρ. 


So reads the best MS. Now we have here begin- 
ning with v. 35 a sentence which gets no further 
than the three words ὅθεν νόμοισιν ἑορτῆς : there 
is a relative clause subjoined to νόμοισι by τοῖσιν ; 
there is another relative clause subjoined to ἑορτῆς by 
fis: at the end of this clause we come to a full stop, 
and begin an entirely new sentence introduced by 
an inferential particle. The heroes who undertake 
the defence of the text say that we have here an 
aposiopesis. Aposiopesis is a comforting word ; but 
the sphere of the figure so named is limited by con- 
ditions which here preclude it. In cases of aposiopesis 
it is requisite that we should be able to form a notion 
how the speaker was about to complete the sentence 
which he breaks off: this is obviously necessary to 
the understanding of the situation, because it is the 
thought of the suppressed words which causes to arise 
in his mind the emotion which restrains him from 
uttering them. But here the spoken part of the 
sentence consists only of three words, and we cannot 
tell the meaning of the first or the construction of the 
second: we cannot tell whether ὅθεν means since 
which time or for which reason; we cannot tell 
whether the inflexion of νόμοισι means with or by or 
in or for or to or because of : much less then can we 
guess how the sentence would proceed. Hence this 
reading is now defended, I think, by no scholar of 
repute : a few have tried to mend matters by eliciting 
τοισίδ᾽ from the τοῖσιδ᾽ of the second-best MS. in v, 35. 
We do indeed thus get a sentence, with ἥδεται for its 
principal verb ; but sense is as far off as ever. The 
sacrifices, as the words ὄντος τοῦ νόμου καὶ πρὶν πόλει 
inform us, were instituted, not upon the arrival of 
Iphigenia, but long before ; and there is no imagin- 
able way in which Artemis’ delight in them can have 
Leen caused by anything recounted in the narrative 
which has preceded. Therefore other conjectures 
have been proposed, of which I mention Weil’s as the 
most ingenious and plausible. He retains τοῖσιν, 
strikes out “Apreuts as a gloss on θεά, and replaces it 
by χρώμεσθ. This, to be sure, is good sense ; yet the 
hypothesis is precarious. The officiousness of the 
scribe is surely excessive and not complimentary to 
our intelligence: what goddess but Artemis could we 
dream of ? Again how often θεά and 7 θεός recur in this 
play for Artemis I do not waste time in counting, but 
it is very often indeed; yet nowhere else has the scribe 
importuned us with the explanation. I prefer then 
to look for light to the ductus litterarum ; and I will 
suggest that if there once stood in the text the letters 

NOMOISINOONEIOISIN it required only the inver- 

sion of the two consecutive letters NE, and the in- 

finitesimally slight change of T for I, to produce 

NOMOLSIN OOEN TOISIN ; and that the only way to 

make metre of this was to arrange the words as they 
now stand in the MS., ὅθεν νόμοισι τοῖσιν. But the 
sentence 

νόμοις ἵν᾽ ὀθνείοισιν ἥδεται θεὰ 
ἔΑρτεμις ἑορτῆς 


where Artemis delights in strange rites is surely just 
what is wanted ; and it is curious to note how closely 
van Herwerden has approached to this sense with his 
conjecture ὅπου νόμοις dpotow,—A E. HousMAN. 





AtscHyLos, Agamemnén, 1227—1230. 


νεῶν 7 ἔπαρχος Ἰλίου τ᾽ ἀναστάτης 
οὐκ οἷδεν οἷα γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνὸς 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρόνους δίκην 
ἄτης λαθραίου τεύξεται κακῇ τύχῃ (1230). 


This passage has exercised the ingenuity of scholars 
and many clever emendations have been proposed ; 
nevertheless I believe that the MSS. reading (which I 
give with the exception of κἀκτείνασα, the inevitable 
correction of the irrelevant καὶ κτείνασα) gives better 
sense than any reading that has been suggested. 

It is to be observed that Kassandra utters her 

peop ρης revelations in two forms. She first in her 
yrical laments perplexes the chorus with ἐπάργεμα 
θέσφατα (1072—1177), a series of dark pictures, drawn 
with a few quick strokes ; but then she unveils the 
oracle (1178) and presents to the puzzled elders the 
same pictures, but painted in more detail and brought 
into more intelligible connexion. It is important to 
note that the general order of the prophecies delivered 
in iambics is the same as that‘of the lyrical utterances, 
and that the correspondence is emphasised by the 
repetition of the same or similar words. Compare 
for example 1087 with 1186, 1093 with 1185, 1095sqq. 
with 1217sqq., ke. Thus φαιδρόνους (1229) may 
suggest λουτροῖσι φαιδρύνασα in 1109. 

Now in 1115—17 we find the remarkable conception 
of the net ; ἢ δίκτυόν τι Αἵδου ; ἀλλ᾽ ἄρκυς | Evvevvos, 
ἡ ξυναιτία φόνου, which is plainly a covert reference 
to the ἄπειρον ἀμφίβληστρον which Klytaimnéstra 
afterwards describes (1382). We might expect that 
Kassandra would again refer to the net in her unveiled 
oracle, which is intended to explain the obscurities of 
her former words. I would suggest that there is such 
a reference in the present passage and that the word 
δίκη was an old word for ‘net’, ‘casting-net’, being 
closely connected with δίκτυον and related to δικεῖν 
as βόλος is related to βάλλω. The meaning then will 
be ; ‘ He knoweth not what words the tongue of the lewd 
hound will speak and how having stretched out with 
blithe soul a net of stealthy ruin she will succeed 
therein (in achieving the ruin) with an ill success.’ 
After οἷα it was unnecessary to express ὥς with 
ἐκτείνασα ; and there is no difficulty in understanding 
κύων from the preceding κυνός. 

In support of this interpretation I would further 
remark that in 1. 1611 there may well be a suggestion 
of the secondary sense of δίκη : ἰδόντα τοῦτον τῆς δίκης 
ἐν ἕρκεσιν. Moreover the phrase δίκην ἄτης λαθραίου 
has a close parallel in a passage in the Prométheus, 
LOTT: 

Kove ἐξαίφνης οὐδὲ λαθραίως 
εἰς ἀπέραντον δίκτυον ἄτης 
ἐμπλεχθήσεσθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ avolas.} 


AiscHyLos Agamemnén, 1310. τόδ᾽ ὄζει θυμάτων 
ἐφεστίων. Does not the Chorus in these words intend 
to suggest Θυ-έστης J. B. Bury. 


Evriripgs, Orestés, 399. 


Tl χρῆμα πάσχεις ; τίς σ᾽ ἀπόλλυσιν νόσος ; 

ἢ σύνεσις ὅτι σύνοιδα δείν᾽ εἰργασμένος. 

πῶς φηΐς; σοφόν τοι τὸ σαφές, οὐ τὸ μὴ σαφές. 

λύπη μάλιστά γ᾽ ἡ διαφθείρουσά με. 

. δεινὴ γὰρ tm θεός t, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἰάσιμος. (399) 
The reading of the MSS. in 399 cannot be right. 

For (1) it is extremely unlikely that Euripidés would 


ZOROS 


1 ἐμπλεχθήσεσθ᾽ made πὶ entertain for amoment the idea 

; 
of reading πλέξασα for λέξασα in Agamemndn 1229 ; but there 
is noreason to change the MSS. reading. Nevertheless if 


Aischylos wrote πλέξασα the proximity of γλῶσσα would 
inevitably cause it to be corrupted to λέξασα. 
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speak of λύπη as ἃ goddess, and (2) 7 θεός is quite 
incongruous with ἰάσιμος. 
first is serious, and the second is fatal to 7 θεός. Weil 
proposed to read ἡ off, a reading which not only 
introduces an unlikely word but departs altogether from 
the MSS. I venture to prepose that the right reading is 


δεινὴ yap ἦθος ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἰάσιμος. 


ἦθος is used by medical writers of the character or 
nature of a disease, and is consequently appropriate 
here.—J. B. Bury. 


ΝΌΤΕΒ ON THE ScHOLIA OF THE PLutTus. — 
(1) Diibner, p. 3240, 1]. 17-22. 


3. τὸ ἣν ἀπόστροφον λαμβάνει, 6 ἐστιν ἀντίστροφον. 
ἔστι δὲ ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλως τοὐναντίον δρῶν: καὶ τοῦτο 
γὰρ ἀντίστροφον δέχεται. ἔστι γὰρ τὺ ἐναντίον δρῶν. 
ἡ δὲ ἀπόστροφος ἀντίστροφος καλεῖται. ᾿Αρίσταρχος 
γὰρ τοῦτο σημειοῦται. 6 ἐστιν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀπόστροφος, 
ἀντίστροφος αὐτῷ καλεῖται. This has no meaning as 
it stands, or when it purports to be a scholium upon 
the ἤν in the lines 

ἢν yap τὰ βέλτισθ᾽ ὁ θεράπων λέξας τύχῃ, 
δόξῃ δὲ μὴ δρᾶν ταῦτα τῷ κεκτημένῳ, 
5. μετέχειν ἀνάγκη τὸν θεράποντα τῶν κακῶν. 

It contains, however, as kernel a real ancient 
σχόλιον from the school of Aristarchus. It is an 
explanation of a critical mark by Aristarchus, and 
represents the master’s way of taking μὴ δρᾶν in). 4. 
10 has nothing to do with ἤν in the previous line. 
Perhaps the earliest form of the note was τὸ x: τοῦτο 
yap ἀντίστροφον δέχεται: ἔστι γὰρ τὸ ἐναντίον δρᾶν. 
The master’s critical mark x is possibly concealed in 
the καί before τοῦτο, or the καί may be due to the 
compiler of the scholia in their present shape who 
often thus sweeps together into one note different 
ways of saying the same thing. In any case the first 
part of the scholium is also a corrupted explanation 
of the mark used by Aristarchus, perhaps the explan- 
ation of another pupil, viz. τὸ μή ἀντίστροφον Aau- 
βάνει: ἔστι δὲ ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλως τοὐναντίον δρᾶν. ‘He 
(the master) takes μή as reversing the sense ; it it as 
also might be said in another way 10 do the reverse.’ 
The words ’Aplorapxos yap τοῦτο σημειοῦται make 
still another distinct ancient note, while the ἡ δὲ 
ἀπόστροφος ἀντίστροφος καλεῖται and the closing 
words are later additions. 

(2) On the θεσπιῳδεῖν of 1. 9 the Ravenna MS, 
has what seems to be a like ancient scholium. 
"τυμολογειθεσπιῳδεῖν. . . apa τὴν θέμιν ἐκεῖ τὰς 
μαντείας ἄγειν. (cp. Dubner, p. 825a. ll. 44-46). 
This ought to be emended thus: ἐτυμολογεῖ θεσπιῳ- 
δεῖν παρὰ τὸ κατὰ τὴν θέμιν ἐκεῖ Tas μαντείας ἄδειν. 
‘ He (the master) gives as the derivation of θεσπιῳδεῖν 
that at Delphi he (Apollo) chants (ᾷδειν) his pro- 
phecies in accord with justice (@éurs)’. 

(3) 1. 66 on ὦ τᾶν, ἀπαλλάχθητον ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ the 
Ravenna MS. has preserved another note of Aristar- 
chus’ school. . . . 611 ob πρὸς Eva μόνον τὸ ὦ τᾶν, 
ἀλλὰ pbs δύο. The three obliterated letters are best 
replaced by τὸ x. ‘The x because the ὦ ray is 
addressed not to one only but to two.’ 

(4) The genesis of the unintelligible parts of the 
scholia is well illustrated by the Ravenna scholium 
on |. 74. 

νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς ἡμεῖς γ᾽, ἐὰν βούλῃ γε σύ. 
It is as follows :—é ἀ ν) ἰδοῦ ἀπολύομεν' τοῦτο δέ φασιν 
ἀπολύσαντες αὐτόν. ‘This is really an explanation of 
the closing words of the next line— 


A. μέθεσθέ νύν μου πρῶτον. B. ἥν, μεθίεμεν. 
The other MSS. have gone still further astray as may 
be seen by reading Diibner, p. 828), ll. 45-52. 


Of these objections the. 
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(5) An editor’s critical mark is lost in a scholium 
on μιαρώτατε ἀνδρῶν in]. 78. (Diibner, 329a. 1. 27) 
ὅτι ἐν σχήματι ἀνδρὸς ἐφάνη ὃ Πλοῦτος. 

(6) We may be sure that the lost critical mark in 
a scholium on θύσειεν in 1, 187 was Aristarchean, ὅτι 
καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ θυμιᾶσαι τὸ θύειν. There is not the same 
certainly in either of the following— 

(7) 1. 169 Κορινθίας: δηλοῖ ὡς ἀπὸ Aatdos: Κορινθία 
γὰρ ἦν. ‘He (the master) explains how it comes from 
Lais ; for she was of Corinth ;’ or 

(8) on 1. 151 οὐδὲ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν: ὅτι οὐ μόνον 
οὐ προσδιαλέγονται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ὁρῶσι σχεδόν. (mark) 
‘that not only do they not accost them, but almost 
do not even look at them.’ 

(9) An Aristarchean note may, however, be recoy- 
ered from two scholia on 1. 155, (see Diibner, p. 3310. 
1. 42) τὸ x ὅτι ἀρσενικῶς 6 πόρνος καὶ θηλυκῶς: Enrel- 
σθω δὲ εἰ καὶ οὐδετέρως. 

(10) A few lines above (p. 3312. ll. 27-30) a con- 
Vincing emendation results from reading αἰδοῖον for 
ἄτοπον, converting the following accusative into the 
genitive, and the verb ἐπισείειν into the substantive 
ἐπίσειον. The οὐ before σφόδρα in the MSS. is then 
explained.—W. GuNnIon RurHERFORD. 


Cars. B. (α΄. iv. 17. Tuk BripGE ovER THE RHINE, 
(above, p. 168, 9.)—l have always taken the fibudae to 
be horizontal bolts piercing the beams (trabes) at right 
angles, one on each side of the junction of the beams 
with the piles, so as to prevent the beams slipping 
away from the piles. This latter effect is exactly 
expressed by quibus disclusis et in contrariam parlem 
revinctis, ‘which (upper and lower) pairs of piles being 
(thus) kept apart and at the same time bound together, 
the construction was made tighter by the action of the 
water’. The action of the stream on the upper face of 
the upper piles tended to increase their slope and 
thus approximate the higher portions of the upper 
piles with the lower piles, which would perhaps not 
be materially affected by the stream. The inner 
bolts kept them apart, the outer bolts bound, as it 
were, the upper and lower pairs of piles together, 
and this latter action was in the opposite direction 
(in contrariam partem) to the former action. Utraque 
and utrimque I take to refer to both pairs, (upper 
and lower). Hence I require only four bolts for each 
two pairs. I cannot see hog quibus can be separated 
from disclusis, which would thus be left without any 
subject expressed, 

The only point on which I feel some doubt is whether 
Jibula would be used for a simple bolt—a straight piece 
of iron or wood passed through the beam. A bar of 
iron with the two ends Lent at right angles to the 
centre and with one end fixed in the trabes at each 
side of the junction with the piles (¢égna) would better 
answer the notion of aclasp (fibula) but would not be 
so simple and effective a mode of construction. And 
had they iron on the spot ? 

Cross-pieces—thirty to forty feet long—as Napoleon 
supposes, seem to me utterly alien to the notion of 
Jibulae. 

Whether a bridge so constructed would require braces 
between each pair of piles in the direction across the 
stream, is a question for engineers. The directa materia, 
if properly fastened to the ¢rabes and to the banks, 
would I suppose act as a brace. The depth to which 
the piles were driven and the nature of the bed of 
the river would have an important bearing on the 
matter.—H. J. Rosy. 


Nore on Hon. Epod. xvii, 32,— 
nec Sicana feruida 
Virens in Aetna flamma. 
Virens is the reading of the best MSS. ; others have 
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furens or wrens. Editors generally retain wirens, 
though they do not agree as to the exact meaning of 
the word, of which they offer the three following 
interpretations: (1) That it is a synonym for wigens, 
(2) That it refers to the green colour of the sul- 
phurous flames, (3) That it is equivalent to fulgens. 
In support of this rendering they cite Plautus, 
Menaechmi 818 (Vahlen), 


Viden tu illi oculos wirere? 


Here however Ritschl proposes to substitute lwrere 
for wirere, and I would ask if a similar change shonld 
not be made in the present passage of the Hpodes. 
Lurens seems precisely the word required to deseribe 
the lurid fires of the volcano, and Ovid (Met. XIV. 
791) actually uses lurida as an epithet of su/fura. 

J. H. ONIONS. 


Macros. Sat. vii 4 § 7 nec tertium defuisset exem- 
plum, ita esse vitandam ciborum varietatem ut varia 
solent vina mutari. So it runs in Eyssenhardt’s 
edition ; the context convinced me that the last word 
should be vitari; cf. c. 5 ἃ 15 et ideo varia vina 
vitantur. On turning to Jan’s edition I find that 
MS. P has mutari, but Jan with the margin of MS. 
H reads vifari. This is not the only place in which 
Eyssenhardt has forsaken his predecessor for the 
worse.—J. Εν B. M. 


Arsyrtus.—In the preface (§ 3) to his Mwlomedi- 
εἴπ Vegetius speaks contemptuously of the style of 
his predecessor Apsyrtus. From Suidas(s. v.”Aypuprtos) 
we learn that Apsyrtus wrote in Greek. The Latin 
version found by Prof. Wilh. Meyer (cod. Monac. 243) 
at Miinchen, confirms the censure of Vegetius. Prof. 
Meyer promises critical editions of Apsyrtus, Vegetius 
and Pelagonius (Archiv fir lat. Lexik. 111 588, citing 
Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss, Philol.—philos. 
—histor. Klasse, 1885, p. 395).—J. E. B. M. 


DIFFICULTIES IN JUVENAL.—It is with extreme 
diffidence that I venture to re-suggest some of the 
old difficulties connected with Juvenal’s Satires, and 
I do so really in the hope of eliciting a solution of 
them from English authorities on the subject. The 
first I will notice is the custom of the sportula as 
represented by Juvenal, which in two or three im- 
portant particulars is quite unknown to Martial, who 
beyond a doubt was an eye-witness of what he de- 
scribed. Juvenal for example represents it as dis- 
tributed in the morning. Professor Friedlander calls 
this an unimportant difference. I cannot agree with 
him. Considering the rigid uniformity of Roman 
so-iety life under the Empire, such a difference in two 
writers describing Roman manners at about the same 
period seems to me most puzzling. Suppose two 
writers describing Cambridge University life should 
one of them ‘represent the time for boating practice 
as regularly beginning at 9 A.M., and the other at 
2p.M., it would surely raise doubts as to the accuracy 
of the information of one of them. I leave out of 
the question the probabilities of the case, that is, the 
improbability (1) that a dole, which appears to have 
been a substitute for a dinner, should be given in the 
morning ; and (2) that a practical people should pay 
wages at the beginning and not at the end of the day. 
I confine myself to the difficulty raised by the dif- 
ference of representation between the two writers. 
It is clear, 1 think, from a comparison of Martial X. 
70, 5—14. with Juvenal I. 127 fol., that the one 
regards the distribution of the sportula in the evening, 
the other in the morning as a matter of course ; that 
Martial knew nothing of a morning, Juvenal nothing 


of an evening distribution. Now surely such a dis- 
crepancy as this cannot be considered unimportant. 
But there are other discrepancies. Juvenal represents 
the sportula as received by women. Martial knows 
absolutely nothing of such a custom. There is only 
one line (quoted by Professor Mayor in his note on 
Juv. I. 95) which wears even a semblance of sup- 
porting such a supposition. But in this line it 
seems pretty clear on careful consideration of the 
passage that sportwla there signifies not the dis- 
tribution, but the amount of a dole. The former 
signification would spoil the progress of the epigram. 
Again, Juvenal represents the sportula as received by 
men of high position and wealth, nobles, consuls, 
and rich freedmen. Of this there is no hint in 
Martial. Yet it is alike incredible that, if he 
knew of such a practice, he should not utilise it in 
his epigrams, and that he should not know of it, if 
it existed. For if he laughs at the rich and noble, as 
he does, for attending the morning Jevées of court 
favorites and generally of men more influential than 
themselves, he would surely laugh louder at them for 
receiving ἃ 4016. This fact, one may remark in passing, 
viz. that great men performed the salutatio, might 
suggest to one not intimately acquainted with the 
life of the period the inference that they received the 
sportula, which in the case of clients was so intimately 
connected with the salutatio. 

Now Professor Friedlinder apparently considers that 
these discrepancies are sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that Juvenal belonged to arather later time 
than Martial. But this allows an extremely small 
margin for a remarkable change to take place in 
the habits of Roman society. If the date of any of 
the satires may be fixed by allusions contained in 
them, that of the first satire cannot be later than 
about A.D. 100, the date of the banishment of Marius 
(cf. I. 49, VIII. 120). Professor Friedlander says rather 
vaguely that the changes alluded to probably began 
first after the death of Domitian. But Martial can 
hardly have left Rome earlier than A.D. 98, and was in 
constant communication with the city until he died 
some few years after. This leaves at most a space of five 
or six years for these changes to have developedin. But 
such changes must surely have developed gradually. 
If therefore the difference between the two poets in 
their allusions to this subject is due to difference of 
periods, it seems necessary to assign a date to Juvenal 
considerably lower than the one usually assumed. 
And this leads on to the whole question of the date 
of the author of these satires, and what evidence we 
have for fixing it. However, I confine myself to one 
difficulty here, content for the present if I can pro- 
voke an authority to solve it.—H. M. STEPHENSON, 


Mommsen (Rim. Gesch. v. p. 145) says that 
Vespasian disbanded five of the German legions 
after the Batavian revolt, viz. I. Germ., IV. Maced., 
XVI. Gall., V. Alaud., and XV. Primig. That he 
disbanded the first three is almost certain. I. was 
probably joined with VII. Galbiana, afterwards 
called Gemina: IV. and XVI. were replaced by IV. 
Flavia Felix and XVI. Flav. Firma. But there 
seem to be several reasons against the disbanding ot 
the two last. (1) Vespasian only created three new 
legions, the two already mentioned, and II. Adjutrix. 
If therefore he disbanded five, the frontiers would 
be left with two legions less than before. This, in 
view of the state of Britain, the East, Germany anl 
the lower Danube, is very improbable. (2) The V. 
and XV. were the two legions besieged by Civilis in 
Vetera, and it was not till Vocula’s final abandonment 
of them and the surrender of 1. and XVI. that they 
at last gave in. Compared with the mutinous conduct 
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of the other legions, theirs was praiseworthy. (3) We 
know that one legion was annihilated by the Sarmatae 
under Domitian, Suet. Dom. 6., but with the exception 
of the five in question no legions are missed up to the 
middle of the second century (C. 1. ZL. vi. 3492) 
except XXII. Deiot., which was never in the west, 
XXI. Rapax almost certainly disbanded by Domitian 
after the rising of Saturninus (Marq* Staatsw. ii. p. 
450 n. 8) and IX. Hispana in Britain. It seems 
therefore necessary to infer that out of these two 
legions, probably V. Alaud. was the one destroyed 
under Domitian, and replaced by I. Minervia. 
Grotefend (Real-Eneycl. IV. p. 896) with much 
probability assigns the disbanding of XV. Prim. to 
Trajan. K. G. Harpy. 


ON THE WORD yAuoides.—The word γλυφίδας in 
11. iv. 122 and Od. xxi. 419 is usually explained as 
the ‘notch’ of the arrow into which the bow-string 
fits. It is so explained by Hesychius s.v. in LE. 
Magn. and by Eustath. on the two places in Homer, 
and translated ‘notch’ merely by all translators. 
Moreover, in Apoll. Rhod. iii. 282, we find γλυφίδας 
μέσσῃ ἐνικάτθετο νευρῇ, Where it can have no other 
meaning. In Homer this meaning makes fairly good 
sense, but that it has not been thought to be entirely 
satisfactory is clear from the fact that Hayman, ad. 
Od. 1.6. understands it to mean ‘the extremities on 
either side of the arrow nick’; and Merry says, ‘it 
is not impossible that by γλυφίδας are meant some 
slight projections at the nock of the arrow, for the 
fingers of the right hand to press against in drawing 
the bow.’ Both these interpretations have the merit 
of making excellent sense and explaining the plural, 
but the etymology of the word appears to me entirely 
to preclude their adoption, The word occurs again 
in Hdt. viii. 128, τοξεύματος παρὰ (or περὶ) τὰς 
γλυφίδας περιειλίξαντες καὶ πτερώσαντες τὸ βιβλίον 
ἐτόξευον ἐς συγκείμενον χωρίον. Here the meaning 
assigned to the word in Homer does not make sense, 
and Schweighiiuser consequently explains it to mean 
‘the grooves into which the feathers fitted.’ He 
alopts περὶ for παρὰ, after Valckniir, from Aen. 
Tact. 31, where the story from Hdt. is quoted, and 
he translates (after Casaub.) ‘cirea sagittae crenas 
epistolam volventes et alas ei applicantes.’ I may 
add that evena seems to be a word of uncertain 
meaning, and here merely represents γλυφίδας with- 
out explaining it further than as ‘notch’ of some 
sort (see L. and 8. sub χηλή). Liddell and Scott, 
in their last edition, adopt Schweigh.’s explanation of 
γλυφίδες, but by a strange blunder translate rep. 
τὸ B. ‘having made it (i.e. the letter) serve as 
feathers to the arrow,’ which is not only a mistake, 
but an absurdity. Paley, ad. 71. l.c. and Eur. Or. 
274, also adopts this explanation. It does not how- 
ever suit Homer well, for there is little point in 
saying ‘he drew the grooves for the feathers.’ 
In Abicht’s Herodotus I find a third explanation. 
He keeps παρὰ, the MSS. reading, and says in his 
note, ‘near the notches at the butt end of the arrow, 
which served as a holding place for the fingers while 
drawing the string.’ We should rather expect the dat. 
after παρὰ in this sense, but the explanation is very 
plausible, and is supported by Suid., who has under 
γλυφίδας,---τὰς χηλὰς τῆς ἀκίδος als τὴν veuphy προσά- 
Ύγομεν, and by a second explanation of 4. Magn. τὰς 
παρὰ τοῖς πτεροῖς ἐντομὰς τοῦ βέλους. It makes very 
good sense too in Homer, and as to Eur. Or. 274, 
mrepwras γλυφίδας, either of the last two meanings, 
or even the first (though not so well) will suit, 
because ‘feathered notches’ is clearly put by synec- 
doche for ‘feathered arrows.’ If then γλυφίδας is 
confined to mean some particular notch, I would 
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suggest this explanation, and consider that Apoll. 
Rhod. is here an ‘ignorant imitator of Homer,’ a 
character often assigned to him by Buttmann, and 
sometimes unjustly, I think. I am howeverinformed 
by Mr. Cecil Smith that, as far as one can judge from 
sculpture and paintings, no arrow—Assyrian, Greek, 
or Roman—has these notches assumed by Abicht, and 
that certainly none of the Egyptian reed arrows at 
the British Musenrm haveit. This is strong negative 
evidence, therefore I am rather inclined to believe 
that γλυφίδες, which merely means ‘a carving,’ 
may have more than one meaning, that e.g. it may 
mean notch at the end of the arrow in Homer, and 
grooves for the feathers (or perhaps notches at the 
side) in Herodotus. This is hinted at by the double 
explanation in Zt. Magn. and by Schweigh. himself, 
who says that not the crena ‘in infima parte sagittae’ 
is meant, but the crena~ into which the feathers were 
inserted. I may add that in Apoll. Rhod. iii. 218 
the word occurs as a term of architecture. 
R. C. SEATON. 


Nore ON Alkatpov.—In a pamphlet by Mr. V. Ball 
of Dublin (Animals and Plants of India. 1885.) 
treating of the fauna and flora described by Herodotus, 
Ktesias, and others, mention is made (p. 22) of the 
δίκαιρον, which the author with great probability 
identifies with the scarabaeus sacer: deriving the 
name from the Arabic zikairon = concealer. 

Ktesias describes it asa bird, the size of a partridge’s 
egg, which buried its dung inthe earth. The Greeks 
commonly called it δίκαιον, an obvious corruption 
found in Aelian De, Nat. Anim. iv. 41. 

Is this mysterious animal the original of the still 
more mysterious being haléout pidikaios = the bird 
Dikaios (‘avis cognomine Justa’ Zoéga) which appears 
in the fragmentary Sahidic Acts of Andrew and Paul 
(printed in part by Zoéga Catal. Codd. Coptt. Vatt.) ἵ 
The Apostles send it into a city from which the Jews 
have excluded them, and commission it to raise a dead 
youth. In other respects it seems to be treated as an 
ordinary bird.—M. R. JAMEs. 


CAVILLOR.—In discussing this word in Wolfflin’s 
Archiv iv. 78f, Funck says that its first sense is ‘ to 
jest,’ its later meaning ‘to quibble.’ I venture to 
think that the second is the older, as it is the more 
special, sense. The word and its connexions are rare 
in early Latin: all pre-Ciceronian literature seems to 
show only four exx, all from Plautus, viz. Awl. 639, 
Truc. 685, Stich. 226, Miles 641. In the first, 
‘aufer cavillam: non ego nune nugas ago,’ the sense 
of ‘quibble’ is by far most appropriate ; the second 
and third passages will admit of either sense ; the 
fourth is bracketed by Ribbeck, though not by most 
editors. I think that the idea of ‘ quibbling in nee 
suits all four contexts. Festus (= Verrius) explains 
it exactly thus c. est tocosa calumniatio. The deriva- 
tion is, of course, uncertain, but if the word be con- 
nected with caveo (as is stated in Pareus’ leaicon and 
as Prof. Nettleship has lately conjectured anew), the 
sense of ‘quibble’ will come very naturally. The 
objection to the derivations usually given is that 
they do not suit the meaning. Cavillor always means 
rather mild witticism : καύαξ (Fick) and κόβαλος (de 
Saussure Voyelles p. 106) denote violence, while calvo 
presents phonetic difficulties. —F. HAVERFIELD. 


Joun Ciement.—If we are ever to see an ade- 
quate history of classical pally in England, many 
hands must combine to glean from the field of letters 
every scattered ear. Few would look for an elaborate 
account of Clement, once page of Sir Thomas More, 
and afterwards Greek Professor at Oxford, in Teubner’s_ 
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Bibliotheca. Yet there it stands, in the Preface to 
the Third Edition (1868) of the Anacreontica, by 
Valentine Rose.—Joun E. B. Mayor. [Since the 
above was in type two writers have spoken of Clement, 
Mr. Thompson Cowper in the Diet. of National 
Biography, and Prof. Rendel Harris in his book on 
the Leicester Codex. Neither of them is acquainted 
with Rose’s researches. ] 


To rour OIL oN THE TrouBLED WAtERs.—This 
roverb points to a practice which has, I believe, been 
ately tried with life-boats in tempestuous weather, and 

which was not unknown to the ancients, as we read 
in Pliny, V.H. ii. 106 (Quem fallit) omne «mare) olco 
tranquillari, et ob id wrinantes ore spargere quoniam 
mitiget naturam asperam lucemque deportet? So 
Plutarch (Nat. Qu. p. 914 F) makes it a subject of 
inquiry, Διὰ τί τῆς θαλάττης ἐλαίῳ καταῤῥαινομένης 
γίνεται καταφάνεια καὶ γαλήνη ; compare also his 
treatise, De Primo Frigido, p. 960. In both passages 
he combats Aristotle’s explanation of the fact, and 
gives another which he considers more satisfactory. 
Bede must have forgotten this in his account of the 
miraculous preservation of Eanfleda, bride of King 
Oswy, from the danger of shipwreck (H.£. iii. 15.) 
St. Aidan, giving his blessing to the priest who was 
sent to escort her from her home in Kent, entrusted 
to him a flask of holy oil, which he told him would 
be required to still the storm on their return. So it 
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turned out: the vessel was on the point of sinking, 
when the priest bethought him of Aidan’s remedy ; 
the oil was poured out, and the sea was immediately 
smooth. Sicgue factwm est, is Bede’s comment, wt vir 
Dei et per prophetiae spiritum tempestatem praedixerit 


futuram, et per virtutem ejusdem spiritus hane exor- 


tam, quamvis corporaliter absens, sopiverit. Bede is 
careful to cite his authority, and evidently regards 
the incident as entirely supernatural, no less so than 
the miracle of Germanus (H.Z. I. 17), qui adsumpto 
in nomine sanctae Trinitatis levi aquae spargine fluctus 
saevientes opprimit. 

May we not look upon this as a typicalecase? One 
cause of the easy acceptance of miraculous stories in 
the Middle Ages, was that Roman civilization was 
itself miraculous to the barbarian mind. 


Nore on C. R. I p. 192 col. i—Mr. Margoliouth 
writes : ‘A story very similar to that quoted by you 
is to be found on p. 154 of the Vulgar Arabic Grammar 
of Caussin de Perceval ed. 5, with some variation in 
the numbers and the mise-en-scéne. Caussin does not 
state from what book he obtained the Arabic text, 
but the story is Eastern enough.’ 

Mr. Stout, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
refers me to Grimm’s Miarchen No. 7 with the notes. 

The exact story will probably be found in some 
Italian or French collection of tales. —J. E. B. M. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


(Letter from a French University Professor.) 


Il. 


Il existe dans les lycées des examens de passage 
d'une classe ἃ l'autre. Ces examens deviennent plus 
sérieux d’année en année, et d’aprés les circulaires 
ministérielles doivent continuer & le devenir de plus 
en plus ; ce qui prouve qwils ne le sont pas encore 
au plus haut degré. Ilya pourtant chaque année 
un certain nombre d’éléves refusés ἃ l’entrée de diffé- 
rentes classes ; il y en a méme qu’on fait redescendre 
dans le courant du premier trimestre. Un examen 
plus important que les autres a lieuau sortir de la 4°, 
C'est ce qu’on appelle l’examen de grammaire. [1] 
faut Vavoir subi avec succés pour entrer dans la divi- 
sion supérieure du lycée et aussi dans certaines écoles. 
Entre la classe de Rhétorique et celle de Philosophie, 
le lyeée ne fait pas subir d’examen ἃ ses éléves. [185 
vont se présenter devant la Faculté des lettres, et alors 
commencent Jes examens vraiment importants et 
qu’on n’affronte pas sans émotion. Essayons de les 
caractériser rapidement. 

Le premier est un examen qni se passe en deux 


- fois, ἃ un an d’intervalle. Au sortir de la Rhétorique, 


on subit une premiére série d’épreuves, aprés la Phi- 
losophie, une autre série. Le candidat qui a subi 
avec succes les unes et les autres obtient le titre de 
bachelier és lettres. Ce titre est la condition de 
Yadmission dans les Facultés, dans certaines écoles 
du gouvernement, et enfin dans une multitude de 
carriéres diverses, sans parler du volontariat dans 


-Tarmée, pour lequel le baccalauréat dispense de l’exa- 


men poe Aussi se fait-il chaque année des milliers 
de bacheliers dans toute la France. Il y a des Facultés 
qui voient en une année se présenter devant elles plus 


de mille candidats pour la premitre partie, un peu 
moins pour la seconde. Deux tiers environ des can- 
didats sont ajournés ἃ la premitre partie, la moitié a 
la seconde. La plupart reviennent ἃ la charge 
jusqu’d ce qu’ils réussissent. La premitre partie de 
Vexamen du bacealauréat consiste en trois épreuves 
écrites et plusieurs orales; composition francaise, 
version latine, et theme allemand ou anglais ; inter- 
rogations sur le latin, le gree, le francais, l’allemand 
ou Vanglais, Vhistoire et la géographie, l'histoire 
littéraire. Le sujet de la composition frangaise est 
tantét historique, tantdt littéraire. La version 
latine est tirée de Cicéron, de Quintilien, quelquefois 
de Tacite ou de Lueréce, ete., mais autant que 
possible d’un des ouvrages qu’on ne lit pas communé- 
ment dans les classes. On n'est admis ἃ se présenter 
aux épreuves orales que si les trois compositions sont 
passables. La plupart des échecs sont attribuables 
aux épreuves écrites. Les épreuves orales de latin 
et de gree portent sur les auteurs qu’on étudie 
dans la division supérieure du lycée. Chaque 
candidat indique six ouvrages de chaque langue, 
parmi lesquels l’examinateur choisit. Ccmme on 
est pressé, & cause du grand nombre des candidats, 
ces interrogations se bornent le plus souvent a 
faire traduire quelques lignes ; tout au plus y ajou- 
tera-t-on deux ou trois questions sur des temps de verbes 
en grec, sur un détail de grammaire ou d’antiquités en 
latin. Les bons éléves des lycées s’en tirent fort bien 
en général, quelques-uns d’une maniére brillante ; 
mais la différence entre les dix premiers d’une classe 
et les dix derniers est trés forte. Cela vient de ce 
que les éléves faibles n’ont pas été éliminés avec assez 
de fermeté des classes ott leur insuffisance a commencé 
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a se faire sentir. [11] faut avouer enfin que les 
meilleurs méme baissent d’année en année. A la 
seconde partie du baccalauréat les études classiques 
ne sont pas plus représentées que dans l’enseignement 
de la classe de Philosophie. Les candidats peuvent 
étre interrogés sur certains livres désignés ἃ lavance, 
de Platon, Aristote, Cicéron, &c., dans la langue 
originale. Mais les examinateurs insistent peu sur 
ce point. Aussi le bachelier és lettres sait-il beaucoup 
moins de grec et de latin que l'éléve de Rhétorique. 
1] a passé une année ἃ oublier ces langues. 

Le baccalauréat est le premier grade universitaire, 
la licence és lettres le second, le doctorat le troisiéme. 
Ce dernier est exigé de ceux qui se destinent ἃ l’en- 
seignement supérieur. Entre la licence et le doctorat 
se place ordinairement l’agrégation des lettres ou de 
grammaire, qui donne droit ἃ étre professeur dans un 
lycée. Le titre de licencié suffit pour étre nommé 

rofesseur dans les colléges, ou chargé de cours dans 
Tee lycées. Quelques-uns le recherchent aussi comme 
titre honorifique. Il y a quatre ordres de licence és 
lettres : la licence philosophique, historique, licence 
des langues vivantes, et enfin la licence és lettres 
proprement dite, C’est cette derniére qui doit surtout 
vous intéresser. Les autres n’en différent d’ailleurs 
que par certaines épreuves spéciales destinées ἃ établir 
Ja capacité du candidat ἃ enseigner la philosophie, 
l histoire ou les langues vivantes. 

Les épreuves écrites de la licence sont: une com- 
position frangaise et une latine, un thtme grec, une 
composition de grammaire et de métriqne ; enfin 
quelques épreuves facultatives et ne pouvant exercer 
qu'une faible influence, mais toujours favorable, sur le 
résultat. Elles ont pour sujet des matiéres non com- 
prises dans le programme ordinaire, comme par 
exemple, les langues romanes, et particulitrement les 
vers latins, dont c’est ici le dernier refuge. Une des 
gloires de l'Université, il y a trente ans encore, les 
vers latins sont tombés si bas, que c’est ἃ peine si 12 
ou 15 % des candidats usent du droit qu’ils ont d’en 
présenter. La ae enc latine a géneralement pour 
sujet une question de critique littéraire : l'intervention 
des dieux dans 1’Enéide, le jugement d’Horace sur 
les anciens pottes, l’art dramatique dans tel dialogue 
de Platon, ou quelque autre banalité de ce genre, qui 
puisse se traiter en 6 heures ἃ huis 0109, Les exami- 
nateurs se voient de plus en plus forcés de juger prin- 
cipalement d’aprés le style, ce qui n’a pas grand 
inconvénient, puisque la composition francaise est 1d 
pour montrer si le candidat a des idées, s'il sait les 
disposer et les exposer. Dans la composition latine, 
il s‘agit surtout de s'assurer qu’il manie le latin sans 
trop de peine, qu'il en a assez Vhabitude pour ne pas 
laisser échapper des incorrections trop graves, en un 
mot, qu il sera capable de diriger les exercices latins 
de sa classe. Le theme gree est l'épreuve la plus 
redoutée, Onne peut pas étre extrémement exigeant 
envers des candidats qui n’ont guére commencé ἃ 
traduire en gree qu'apres avoir achevé leurs études 
secondaires ; mais on cherche & relever le niveau en se 
montrant sévére pour les incorrections et en demandant 
méme que le gree de ces themes ne soit pas trop 
franyais. La grammaire et la métrique forment en- 
semble une seule épreuve. Les sujets sont foreément 
trés élémentaires, parce que le candidats, travaillant 
i huis clos, doivent tout tirer de leurs souvenirs et de 
leurs réflexions du moment. C'est ou bien une 
question de morphologie ἃ élucider, ou bien un cha- 
pitre de syntaxe dexposer, ou encore quelques lignes 
de texte 4 commenter ; et pour la métrique, soit des 
vers ἃ seander, soit la structure de telle ou telle sorte 
de vers A indiquer. Ie programme d’ailleurs ne va 
prs au-deli des métres d’Horace. Des tragiques 
grecs, de Pindare, pas question. 
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Les candidats dont les compositions ont été jugées 
passables sont admis ἃ l’examen oral, qui consiste 
principalement dans J’explication de fragments 
d’auteurs grecs, latins et francais, pris dans un cer- 
tain nombre d’ouvrages désignés ἃ l'avance par le 
ministre. En outre, il leur est adressé une série de 
questions sur l'histoire des trois littératures dites 
classiques, sur les institutions grecques et romaines ; 
enfin ils ont ἃ justifier d’une connaissance suffisante de 
allemand ou de J’anglais pour se servir de livres 
écrits en une de ces langues. En somme, c’est un 
examen d'études secondaires. On peut le subir avee 
éclat sans s’étre jamais essayé ἃ aucune recherche 
personnelle, sans s’étre servi d’ouvrages de premiére 
main sur aucun sujet, sans savoir méme ce que c’est 
que la science de l’antiquité. 1] suffit, avec un esprit 
ouvert et quelques dispositions, d’avoir subi un cer- 
tain entrainement pour la composition, d’avoir fait 
des lectures accessibles & toute personne un peu 
cultivée, et d’avoir préparé avec soin les auteurs du 
programme. Cependant il faut croire que nous 
sommes menacés d’un excts d'érudition chez nos 
jeunes professeurs, puisque des circulaires minis- 
térielles recommandent avee insistance de ne rien 
demander aux candidats qui sorte du cercle des con- 
naissances générales. 

Une fois licencié és lettres, on peut se présenter ἃ 
l'agrégation. | Encore ici il y a plusieurs catégories. 
Celles qui vous intéressent sont l’agrégation de gram- 
maire et l’agrégution des lettres. L’agrégation n'est 
pas un grade que les Facultés conférent; celles-ci 
n’ont pas s’en occuper ; elle est au concours. Chaque 
année le ministre fixe d’avance le nombre de candidats 
ἃ recevoir, une vingtaine ou une trentaine, par 
exemple ; un jury nommé par le ministre classe les 
eandidats, plus de 150 quelquefois, et les premiers 
en rang sont recus jusqu’’ concurrence du nombre 
fixé. Ce systéme a l'avantage de stimuler beaucoup 
les candidats, puisque le niveau qu'il faut atteindre 
n’est pas connu d’avance, et qu’on peut toujours 
espérer, ἃ force de travail, de surpasser ses concurrents. 
Mais il a de grands inconvénients aussi. Il implique 
l'unité de jury, l’unité de session, l’unité de pro- 
gramme pour chaque ordre d’agrégation, et par con- 
séquent une uniformité dans les études préparatoires 
qui n'est certes pas faite pour développer l’esprit 
dnvesuaenen et pour faire naitre les vocations 
scientifiques. Pour comparer équitablement entre 
eux 150 jeunes gens, on ne peut examiner chacun sar 
ce qui l'intéresse et ce qu'il a étudié par gofit. Od 
serait l’unité de mesure? Combien trouverait-on 
d’examinateurs capables de passer, pendant 15 ou 20 
jours de suite, d’un sujet ἃ l'autre, avee des candidats 
spécialement préparés sur chacun? I] est inévitable 
aussi qu’un seul jury. en présence de tant de candidats 
ne soit pas un peu pressé par le temps. Certains 
candidats des mieux notés rapportent l'impression 
d'un défilé bien rapide. Δ᾽ δὴ connais un, regu second 
du premier coup, qui a coutume d'appeler l'agré- 
gation un baccalauréat supérieur. Et il est bien vrai, 
que, ἃ agrégation comme ἃ la licence, les épreuves 
les plus importantes sont des exercices d'écoliers, 
thimes, versions, compositions ἃ huis clos, rien qui 
permette de juger de ce que sera le travail de l'homme 
fait, du professeur. La lecon et l’explication pré- 
parée sont les seules épreuves utiles A cet égard. Mais 
e’en sont deux sur neuf ou dix, et l'on n'y est admis 
qu’aprés avoir réussi aux autres. [1 est vrai que 


l'agrégation est destinée ἃ reeruter le personnel de 
l’enseignement secondaire, et non celui des Facultés. 


Mais ce ne sera jamais qu'un enseignement médiocre 
que celui dont les représentants n’auront 
moins gofité du fruit de l'arbre de la science. Les 
épreuves écrites de l’agrégation sont ἃ peu prés les 


tout au 
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To return to our own proper subject ; 
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mémes que pour la licence, si ce n’est qu'il s'y ajoute 
une version latine et une version de langue vivante, 
et qu’n l’agrégation de grammaire la dissertation 
latine est remplacée par un théme latin. La_ partie 
orale comprend une explication de texte dans chacune 
des trois langues classiques ; une seconde explication, 
plus approfondie, aprés 24 heures de préparation, dun 
texte grec ou latin: enfin une legon sur un sujet lit- 
téraire ou historique. On peut se présenter au con- 
cours d’agrégation indéfiniment, et il est rare d’étre 
recu la premitre fois. 1] n’y a que peu de diflérence 
entre les programmes de l'agrégation des lettres et 
de Vagrégation de grammaire. Les deux jurys et 
leur maniére d’apprécier se ressemblent beaucoup 
moins. 

Le doctorat és-lettres est conféré par les Facultés 
des lettres, en principe. En réalité, c'est la Faculté 
de Paris senle qui confere le véritable doctorat, celui 
qui ouvre les portes de l’enseignement supérieur, On 
ne se présente devant les Facultés de province que 
pour l’honneur. Pour obtenir le doctorat, on n’a pas 
d’examen ἃ subir. On écrit deux théses, une francaise, 
qui est souvent un gros livre, et une latine, moins 
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volumineuse, Ces théses sont lues par un membre 
de la Faculté, puis imprimées, si elles sont acceptées ; 
enfin, on est appelé ἃ les soutenir, en séance publique, 
devant un jury dont les membres, au nombre de six 
au moins, les critiquent successivement. 

Ainsi se clét la série des épreuves que trouvent 
échelonnées sur leur route ceux qui se destinent en 
France ἃ l’enseignement classique, soit secondaire, 
soit supérieur. Vous vous étiez demandé peut-étre 
pourquoi je plagais ma lettre sur les examens entre les 
deux qui parlent d’enseignement. Vous voyez main- 
tenant que je me souvenais de votre question : how 
far the instruction given at college is distinet from 
that given at school. Onne peut guére déterminer 
la différence qui existe entre l’enseignement secondaire 
et ’enseignement supérieur, sans comparer le bacca- 
lauréat dla licence et ἃ l’agrégation. L’examen placé 
ila fin d’une période d’études finit toujours, dans 
une certaine mesure, par en fixer:le caracttre. Con- 
naissant les examens entre lesquels les études 
classiques d’ordre supérieur se trouvent encadrées, 
vous devinez déja jusqu’’ un certain point ce qu’elles 
doivent étre. 


(Zo be continued.) 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Triniry Monpay, 1887. 

TuIs is Election Day for Fellows and Scholars. 
Our new Fellow is Mr. John Isaac Beare, First 
Scholar in Classics, 1878, First Senior Moderator in 
Classics, Fourth Senior Moderator in Logics and 
Ethies, and University Student, 1879. Seven 
Classical Scholars of the House were elected. 

I promised in my May letter to give some account 
of the other Classical Schools in Ireland and of the 
Trinity College men who are connected with them. 
The Queen’s Collegesat Belfast, Cork and Galway were 
founded in 1849, and incorporated in 1851 into the 
Queen’s University. In 1882 the Queen’s University 
was dissolved in order to make room for the Royal 
University. The difference between the two institu- 
tions is that the Queen’s University consisted of the 
three Queen’s Colleges only, and none but students 
matriculated at a Queen’s College could become 

aduates of Queen’s University ; but the Royal 

niversity is open to all comers, whether they have 
or have not matriculated at a Queen’s College or at 
any College. The Queen’s Colleges continue to sub- 
sist, until some new political move shall bring them 
down like the University called after them; but the 
political aspect of matters cannot be treated in these 
pages, though it is an unfortunate fact that political 
and sectarian considerations keep cropping up in the 
most unexpected places in Irish educational history. 
the pro- 
fessorial staff of the Queen’s Colleges has been all 
along recruited, almost without exception, from 
Trinity College, Dublin. At present the Professor of 
Greek at Belfast, Mr. Hastings Crossley, the Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cork, Mr. William Ridgeway, and 
the Professor of Latin at Galway, Mr. John Fletcher 
Davies, are all Trinity College men. Mr. Crossley 
entered in 1864 and became a Scholar of the House 
in 1865. He was First Senior Moderator in Classics, 
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and Second Senior Moderator in Logics and Ethics in 
1868. He was a candidate for Fellowship in 1870 
and 1871, and obtained a prize each time, but ulti- 
mately retired from the contest and accepted the 
Belfast Professorship, to which he was appointed in 
1878. Mr. Crossley has published ‘‘Saul,” a Vice- 
Chancellor’s prize poem ; also an edition of Book I. 
of the works of Mareus Aurelius. He is completing 
this edition, we understand, in collaboration with 
My. Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford. Mr. Crossley 
contributed largely to Dublin Translations. 

Mr. William Ridgeway became a Scholar of the 
House in 1873 (having for contemporaries Mr. Louis 
Claude Purser, now Fellow, and Mr. Oscar Wilde). 
In 1875 he was second Senior Moderator in Classics 
and first Senior Moderator in Modern Literature. 
Subsequently he went to Cambridge and became a 
Fellow of Caius. He was appointed to the Greek 
Chair at Cork in suecession to Mr. Vaughan Boulger 
(another Trinity College man) in 1884. Mr. Ridge- 
way’s published work has chiefly consisted of contri- 
butions to learned journals. 

Mr. John Fletcher Davies was a Scholar of the 
House as long ago as 1858, and was a Senior Moderator 
in Classies in 1859. After taking his degree he became 
head Classical master of Kingstown School, which 
although a’private and.unendowed institution has per- 
hapssent out as many brilliant men as any other school 
in Ireland, especially during Mr. Davies’ time. He 
retired in 1878, and for two years lived principally 
in England. In 1880, when Dr. Maguire gave up the 
Chair of Latin in Galway on becoming a Fellow, it 
was offered to Mr. Davies and accepted by him. Mr. 
Davies’ chief works are his editions of Choephoroe, 
Agamemnon, and Ewmenides. Scholars have differed 
as to the value of these editions, but whatever may 
be the opinion formed as to the audacity of the com- 
mentator, nobody will deny him the praise of a 
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brilliancy amounting to genius. It is next to impos- 
sible to read Mr. Davies’ work, and wholly impossible 
to hold converse with him, without feeling the 
presence of a quite unique mind. Whatever one may 
think of his views on particular points, one is com- 
pelled to feel that the enthusiasm of scholarship is in 
the man, to a degree hardly ever paralleled. This is 
the secret of his influence with his pupils, an influ- 
ence in which he may be said to be unrivalled among 
teachers, in Ireland at any rate. 

The Professors of Latin at Belfast and Cork, and 
of Greek at Galway, are Oxford or Cambridge men. 

There are no Colleges, strictly speaking, affiliated 
to the Royal University, unless the Queen’s Colleges 
may be said to be so. The relation of the Royal 
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British Museum CATALOGUE OF GREEK COINs. 


The Peloponnesus. Edited by Pency GARDNER, 
D. Litt. Lond. 1887. 


Tus summer the British Museum Coin Catalogue 
has advanced one stage farther on the way to com- 
pletion. Its new volume is, we are sorry to say, the 
last of the series which will be edited by Professor 
Gardner, who has just relinquished his post at the 
Museum in order to go into residence at Oxford as 
Merton Professor of Classical Archaeology. Geo- 
graphically speaking we are now brought down to 
the end of the issues of European Greece, if we except 
the long-promised volume on Athens and Corinth, 
which ΜΠ] shows no signs of appearing. 

From the numismatist’s point of view the Pelo- 
ponnesus abounds in problems. First and foremost 
of them is the extraordinary dearth of sixth-century 
coins in the whole district. With the exception of 
Corinth, Heraea, and possibly Sicyon, none of its 
towns seem to have issued money before B.c. 500. 
Nothing can be stranger than that cities of the first 
rank like Argos, and great and wealthy religious 
centres like Elis, should have had no currency at a 
time when every small town in Asia Minor was 
accustomed to strike its own coins, and when in 
Northern Greece comparatively poor states, such as 
Phocis, had commenced their issues. It is not im- 
possible that archaic coins of additional Pelo- 
ponnesian towns may some day be discovered, but at 
present the attributions made to Pheneus, Philius, 
and other places of early coins with rude incuse 
reverses are inadmissible : the British Museum wisely 
classes the coins in question‘as ‘ European, Uncertain,’ 
and their fabric seems to point to Thracian and 
Macedonian rather than Peloponnesian localities. 
The only explanation of the dearth of issues in 
Sonthern Greece is the predominance of the Aeginetan 
stater, which, as we know from the evidence of 
inscriptions, was received as the ordinary circulating 
medium as late as the times of the Peloponnesian 
war. Taking this hint, we may ascribe the com- 
mencement of the issues of Argos, Mantinea, Troezen, 
Elis, and other cities whose coinage dates from the 
early years of the fifth century, to the cutting short 
of the commercial supremacy of Aegina by her first 
wars with Athens. But even then it remains a 
problem why the not very important town of Heraea 
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University to the various independent schools and 
colleges of Ireland is rather anomalous. The endowed 
schools and colleges of royal foundation throughout 
Ireland send their pupils to Trinity College rather than 
to the Royal University ; and so do the Erasmus Smith 
schools, and others endowed in time past by private 
founders. The Royal University, therefore, is chiefly 
recruited from the various Roman Catholic seminaries — 
throughout the island, and it is impracticable to say 
anything of their staff or their system, except that 
the staff is not recruited from Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Not to trespass too much on your space, I reserve 
for a future letter some account of our curriculum 
and methods of study. 


should have begun to strike money some fifty years 
before her richer and more powerful neighbours. — 
The next point of note in the coinage of the 
Peloponnese is the appearance of a long series of 
half-drachms and obols bearing the inseription 
APKAAIKON, which from the evidence of style must 
be ascribed to the period between the Persian wars 
and the battle of Mantinea (B.c. 480-417). These 
pieces should by rights imply the existence of an 
Arcadian league, and their main type, the figure of 
Zeus, is the one which we should expect to be chosen 
for a national coinage. But, on the other hand, we 
have no historical evidence in favour of any con- 
federation, and the Spartan hegemony in the 
Peloponnesus was always used to prevent the forma- 
tion of alliances between the smaller states. It is 
true that in spite of this the Arcadians strove to 
combine ; in Jerod. ix. 35, for example, we read of 
an occasion on which every state in the country save 
Mantinea joined in an attempt to tirow off the 
Spartan yoke. But such alliances were too ephemeral 
to produce a coinage which on the lowest estimate 
must have covered forty years, and may well have 
extended to sixty. Moreover, there are numerous 
coins of Arcadian towns which are contemporary 
with these federal issues ; Tegea, Cleitor, Psophis, 
Mantinea, and possibly several other places having 
struck money between 480 and 417 B.c. The exist- 
ence therefore of the APKAAIKON series places us in 
a dilemma : either some one town issued pieces which 
purported to be national and not local, or else—con- 
trary to all historic evidence and probability—som 
sort of Arcadian league must have lasted-on during 
the greater part of the fifth century. Professe 
Gardner incliues to the former alternative, a 
pitches on Heraea as the place of issue, induced ἢ 
the fact that it was the only Arcadian town which 
was already ἃ of a mint, and by the style οἱ 
the seated Zeus on the coins, which is not unlike that 
of some early pieces of Heraea’s great neighbour, Elis 
That a single town should claim to μάθε τς money i 
behalf of a whole nation is not quite un re 
at any rate Tanagra struck coins in the name of th 
Boeotians in the period 480-470, indicating her in 
dividuality only by a T modestly concealed im a 
obscure part of the coin. Nevertheless, we car 
bring ourselves to accept the conclusion at wi 
Professor Gardner and Dr. Imhoof Blumer 
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arrived. Heraea had never any pretensions to a 
precedence among Arcadian towns; Trapezus was 
the old site of the kings when the country was still 
united, while in historical times Mantinea and Tegea 
were the most important places. Arcadia was usually 
divided between a philo-Laconian and an anti- 
Laconian party, but in neither of the factions was 
Heraea the leading town. Neither was it in any way 
the religious centre of the nation, for that was un- 
doubtedly to be found in the sanctuary of Zeus 
Lycaeus in the territory of Lycosura. Moreover the 
idea that the APKAAIKON coins are a mere continua- 
tion of the earlier Heraean series is not entirely borne 
out by the evidence of style. In fabric as well as in 
artistic treatment there is a very considerable gap 
between the last coins of the town and the first of 
the federal series, while, on the other hand, it would 
not be impossible to contend that the first of the new 
series of Heraean issues which Professor Gaidner 
ascribes to the period B.c. 417-370 overlap the last 
of the Federal coins, the work of which is quite 
compatible with the concluding years of the fifth 
century, while their incuse square on the reverse is 
barely visible. On the whole then we should be 
inclined to believe, with Mr. Head and Professor 
Curtius. in the existence of an Arcadian league which 
persisted throughout the fifth century, although 
many important towns may have stood aloof from it 
at various epochs. And if a locality must be found 
for its mint, the great national sanctuary on Mount 
Lyeaeum certainly appears the most natural site. 

Turning on to other questions, we are glad to see 
that Professor Gardner has a word to say in favour of 
the famous Spartan iron money, whose existence has 
been so firmly denied. Certainly if, as he says, iron 
money of Tegea and Argos has been lately discovered, 
there is not the least reason to doubt the concurrent 
testimony of tradition as to the persistence of an iron 
currency at conservative Sparta down to the fourth 
century. The large Lacedaemonian silver coin with 
the head of a king, which-used to be ascribed to 
Antigonus Doson’s occupation of Sparta after his 
victory at Sellasia, is moved forward half a century 
and given to King Areus, of whom the Berlin Museum 
possesses another tetradrachm, of Alexandrine type, 
with the unmistakable inscription, BASIAEQS 
APEOS. This identification is certainly very superior 
to that of M. Bompois, who started the notion that 
the head was that of Antigonus. 

There are one or two attributions in this volume 


which we should regard as not quite so likely as the . 


last-mentioned one. The Obols ascribed to Parorcia 
should almost certainly be given to the Parrhasians ; 
the Achaian Jeague coins with a trident and the 
monogram KA are in all probability merely a variety 
of the coinage of Troezen, not the issues of the town 
of Ceryneia. It is difficult to see how Dr. Weil, who 
first started this theory, came to entertain the view. 
The two small ‘uncertain’ coins at the end of the 
volume probably belong to Troezen ; the Paris collec- 
tion owns a drachm whose main type is an archaic 
female head, full face, exactly similar to these 
pieces. 

This book contains the usual lavish allowance of 
beautiful autotype plates which the Museum publica- 
tions display, and is in all respects equal to the rest 


_ of this magnificent series of volumes. 


C. W. C. OMAN. 
Rhodes in Modern Times, by Ceci Torr (Cambridge 


University Press, 1887), isa continuation of the history 


of that island, the classical portion of which was con- 
tained in the author's previous work, Rhodes in Ancient 
Times. The mediaeval history down to the Ottoman 


conquest in 1522 is here given continuously for the 
first time, and with a view to it the original sources 
have been conscientiously examined. The task was 
not a light one, because of the length of the period 
embraced in the survey, and the obscurity of many 
of the facts brought to light, which required to be 
carefully criticised. Only a few of the events included 
in it come within the scope of this Review. In an 
enumeration of the earthquakes by which Rhodes has 
been visited, we learn that the city, after having been 
destroyed owing to this cause in 227 B.c., and again 
in 157 A.D., was ruined for the third time in 515 a.p., 
in the reign of Anastasius J. That emperor made a 
large grant towards the rebuilding, but neither he nor 
the Rhodians themselves were in a position to rebuild 
the place on its former scale ; so that it seems to have 
been at that time that the ancient line of the city 
walls, which enclosed over a thousand acres, was 
exchanged for the modern line, which encloses less 
than a hundred and fifty. Mr. Torr has examined 
with much acuteness the various stories which grew 
up around the Colossus of Rhodes. Some of these— 
for instance, that after it had fallen it was set up 
again by Vespasian ; that in Hadrian’s time it was 
moved ; that it was gilt, and 120 feet in height,—arose 
from its being confused with the colossal statue of 
Nero at Rome. Other mistakes were caused by the 
word στήλη being applied to it in some accounts in 
its later meaning ‘a statue’, and this being confused 
with the earlier meaning ‘a column’. Hence one 
writer about 300 A.p. describes the Colossus as a 
marble column a hundred cubits in height, another 
about 1000 A.D. states that it was a column of bronze 
a thousand cubits in height ; and the stone obelisk in 
the Meidan at Constantinople was compared in an 
inscription of the eleventh century upon its base to 
the Colossus of Rhodes. Again, in allusion to the 
Colossus, the Rhodians were known among the Byzan- 
tine Greeks as Κολοσσαεῖς, and afterwards the official 
style of the Latin archbishops of Rhodes was Archi- 
episcopus Colossensis. Hence Sir John Maundeville 
remarks, that St. Paul wrote an epistle to the inhabi- 
tants of that island, ad Colussenses. Another curious 
fact which we learn from this volume relates to the 
ceramic art in antiquity. It is well known with 
regard to the plates of the Rhodian ware of the 
time of the occupation of the island by the Knights of 
St. John, which are so highly prized by collectors, that 
they were intended, not for use, but for suspension 
against walls as ornaments ; and even at the present 
day, when the peasants throughout the island, in 
whose cottages these treasures were found, have parted 
with them, their places have been taken by 
common modern plates, which are hung in the same 
manner—sometimes to the number of seventy in one 
room. With a view to this decorative use, the 
mediaeval plates of this ware were always pierced with 
two holes for suspension. Now Mr. Torr informs us, 
that the earliest dishes from Camiros, dating from about 
7CO B.c., are pierced in just the same way. 
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Acquisitions OF BritisH Museum. 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

A kriophoros ; and a seated ram: both in terra- 
cotta, from Beyrut. 

A terra-cotta statuette of Eros leaning on a term : 
from Babylonia. 

Mr. W. R. Paton has presented the Carpathos vases 
noted in Loescheke and Fiirtwaengler Wyk. Vas. p. 83: 
the Assarlik antiquities mentioned anfe p. 81, and 
Hellenic Jowrnal viii. 64—82: and three more vases 
of the ‘Mycenean’ type, found near Pothia in 
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Kalymna, lower down the hill than those found last 
ear. 

ἡ A jet panel, with relief of a figure standing with 

uplifted arms in a ship manned by three rowers 

(Odysseus mocking the Cyclops #) 

Two terra-cotta masks, from Tartus: and a leaden 
Eros in low relief, from Beyrat. 

A green jasper intaglio, with Indo-Greek designs. 

A gold chain terminating at one end in alion’s head 
with the Herculean knot: at the other, in a lion’s 
head, with a ring: from Cyprus. 

A bronze Etruscan figure of a ranning female on a 
flower, probably one of the supports of a cista ; she 
wears the tutulus, and raises her mantle with the left 
hand: from Todi. 

A fine series of twenty-six moulds for terra-cotta 
figures : from Tarentum. ; 

A lekythos with Maenad (?) rushing to right, looking 
back and holding out a chelys in her left hand: the 
flesh is coloured white, the hair buff, the chelys buff 
with white outline, the drapery left with incised 
outline on the black glaze: from Tarentum: cf. 
Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. liv., 1. 

Large hydria with friezes of warriors, horsemen, 
&e., in so-called Chalcidian style ; from Cervetri, 

Small oblong plaque of bronze with portions of two 
panels ranged vertically one above the other ; within 
each panel is incised a pair of nude figures, possibly 
athletes ; the style is somewhat rough, apparently a 
late imitation of an archaic design similar to those in 
Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, vol. iv. pp. 18—19: 
found in the Tiber, 1887. 

Small portrait-head of an old man, in marble. 

CrciL SMITH. 


THe ScaAraABxus FROM IALysos.—The fact that a 
scarabeus with a cartonch of Amenhotep III (about 
1500 B.c.) was found at Ialysos in Rhodes in a tomb- 
chamber containing antiquities of the Mycenzan 
period has been adduced as proof of the early date 
of these antiquities. This fact is obviously no proof 
of their early date, for an object like a scarabeus 
might be treasured for centuries before interment ; 
but it is, on the other hand, a striking proof of their 
comparatively late date. The majority of extant 
scarabei with cartouches of kings of the Old or the 
Middle or the New Empire belong to the ‘ Early 
Egyptian Revival,’ which began with the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty (from 666 B.c. onwards), and these can 
always be readily distinguished from the contemporary 
scarabei of those early kings by certain broad differ- 
ences of style and of workmanship. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that this scarabeus from Jalysos 
—which is now in Table Case B in the First Vase room 
in the British Museum—belongs to the Revival. 
The fact that it was found in that tomb-chamber at 
Ialysos is therefore a proof, not that the antiquities 
found with it are little (if at all) later than the 
Fifteenth Century, but that they are little (if at all) 
earlier than the Seventh. I have pointed this out 
before, but venture to point it out again, as the old 
arguinent is restated in some recent publications on 
Homer,—Cecit Torr. 


In the ᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1887, p. 50, 
Koumanoudes publishes a woodeut of a disk of 
Pentelic marble, diam. 1°22 métre, which he thus 
describes : Ἐφ᾽ ὅσον σώζεται, εἶναι τὸ τρίτον περίπου 
μέρος δίσκου (4) τυπαρίου τυροῦ μεγάλου)... ἔχοντος ἐπὶ 
τῆς ἑτέρας τῶν ὁριζοντίων τοῦ ἐπιφανειῶν ἀνάγλυπτον 
κόσμον ἀστεροειδῆ, σχηματιζόμενον ἐκ φύλλων δάφνης, 
μεταξὺ δ' αὐτῶν τρύματα κυκλοτερῆ, περὶ δὲ τὴν 
ἄντυγα γράμματα ἐγκεχαραγμένα κ.τ.Ἁ. 
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The learned professor hesitates about his explana- 
tion, but is inclined to think the ‘ disk’ formed part 
of a well or fountain, and that the inscription indicated 
the number of stadia from which the water was 
drawn. 

I think he has rather missed the point. If we 
imagine the monument restored to its original con- 
dition (for which the existing portion gives sufficient 
data), we obtain an unmistakable wheel, such as is 
the most usual shape employed, e.g. on vase pictures 
of the fourth century. It consists of a thick felly 
with four spokes in the form of elongated myrtle 
leaves : to strengthen these spokes the angles between 
them and the felly are filled in, so that the spoke is 
only left free close around the nave; the general view 
being that of a four-leaved shamrock, the leaves of 
which represent the empty portions; a form both 
decorative and obviously most suitable for execution 
in stone or marble where the spokes would require to 
be as strong as possible. 

The inscription, which as usual upon dedicated 
wheels? runs around the felly, is as follows 


ΓΙ S=TAAIONE.* 


Considering that it was found in the Olympieion 
I think we are justified in restoring ὅρο]ς σταδίων 
7» B. Ifso, the wheel was probably one (the second) 
of a series of marks set up to delimitate the course 
of the stadia in the games: this restoration would 
just cover that portion of the wheel where it would 
be easily readable in a vertical position. 

The remaining slabs of marble found together with 
this may have formed part of the plinth on which it 
rested. I am not aware that we have any record of 
the use of a wheel in this connection: but the single 
wheel was familiar enough in Greek art, especially in 
the typical agonistic myth of Pelops and Oinomaos, 
and | see no reason why this should not have been 
employed as a distinction from the ordinary goal- 
post.—CerciL SMITH. 


Les Musées d’ Athénes. Parts 1 and 2. Athens: Karl 

Wilberg. Fr. 7.50, per part. 
Each part of this publication is to contain eight 
phototype plates by Rhomaides Brothers, nine inches 
by six without the margin, and short explanatory 
text in Greek, German, French and English. In the 
first part the text is by Cavvadias ; and by Sophoulis 
in the second. The plates might be better artistically : 
but they are good enough for almost all purposes, and 
they certainly are very cheap. The first shows the 
apy of the excavations on the Acropolis, to the 
eft of the path from the Propylea to the Erechtheion, 
where the archaic marble statues were found in 
February 1886. Ten plates are devoted to these 
marble statues. Another represents the Hermes 
Moscophoros in the Acropolis Museum, for com- 
varison with these. Two others represent two marble 
beatin of somewhat later date, found on the Acropolis 
in 1882; and the remaining two a bronze head found 
there in 1882 and another found there in 1886: 
these last in two aspects each. Altogether, the 
publication is meritorious and deserving of supped 
σας 


Antike Denkméiiler, herausgegeben vom Kaiserlich 
Deutschen Archiologischen Institut. Band 1: 
erstes Heft. Berlin: Verlag von Georg Reimer. 
40 ΜΚ. j 

Tus publication replaces the Monumenti Inediti so 

long published in Rome; the Annali being at the 


1 See Newton, Ancient Greek Inscriptions, No. 133; and 
Carapanos, Dodone, pl. xxvi. 1, p. 47. 
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same time merged, together with the Archdologische 
Zeitwng, in the new Jahrbuch. It is intended to ap- 
pear yearly and to consist as a rule of twelve folio 
plates, with short explanatory text, in a portfolio. 
In the part before us the explanatory text is far too 
short. For example, the first two plates (exhibiting 
the newly-found Peisistratid temple of Athene on the 
Acropolis) depend on an article of 14 pages by Dorpfeld 
in the corresponding number of the <Athenische 
Mittheilungen. The substance of this article should 
have been given with the plates: or at any 
rate, something more than a little note of thirty 
lines. These two plates are very satisfactory, in- 
cluding a detailed plan of the foundations in their 
present condition, a restoration of the front and some 
architectural members, and also a plan showing 
the position of this temple and of the Erechtheion 
and of the Parthenon of Cimon and the Parthenon of 
Pericles. Two other plates illustrate the later 
Parthenon by the reproduction of the drawings of 
the east and west fronts made before the explosion by 
Carrey and by the unknown artist employed by 
Nointel. Laborde’s rendering of Carrey’s drawings 
is slightly better than this ; but his book is scarce, 
and he does not give the drawings made for Nointel ; 
and the rendering of both sets by Michaelis is far 
inferior to that before us. Another plate represents 
in profile and in full face a marble head belonging to 
a copy of the Athene Parthenos, found in Rome 
and now in Berlin. It seems minutely accurate ; 
and gives the goddess a far more youthful and mobile 
face than the other copies yet known. The plate is 
excellent ; the surface of the marble and the remains 
of colour upon it being rendered in very delicate 
tints. Equally excellent in their way are the two 
plates of two of the bronze statues found in Rome 
the winter before last, the seated boxer and the 
standing portrait statue of a young man—the latter 
in two aspects, from left and right. The play of 
light and shade on the bronze is admirably rendered. 
But the coloured plate of a Roman fresco of trees 
and birds is less successful, looking somewhat stiff 
and heavy aud suggesting excessive restoration. All 
these plates are well suited to such a publication : 
but it is not easy to see why two plates should be 
given up to two vases with the signature of Sosias. 
Both of them have been published before, one of 
them in the Monuwmenti themselves: and if any 
further publication were necessary, it had better have 
been reserved for the Wiener Vorlegeblitter. Nor is 
it easy to see why two more of these large plates 
should be given up to fifty-four little votive tablets, 
which had better have been published two or three to 
the page in an ordinary volume. Not that they 
are uninteresting in themselves: they illustrate 
a style of painting otherwise known only from the 
black-figured vases: and their publication in any 
form is a matter for congratulation in this country 
inasmuch as, although such tablets were bought 
by the hundred for the Berlin Museum and the 
Louvre after their discovery at Corinth in 1879, not 
a single specimen was obtained for the British 
Museum. The same objection may be taken to the 
remaining plate, which contains twenty-nine pieces 
of jewelry nearly all found in Ithaca: though these 
certainly form a graceful group and are skilfully 
etched. But although a praiseworthy desire to make 
this publication representative of the various branches 
of classical archaeology has brought about the in- 
clusion of several unsuitable subjects, this does not 
seriously diminish its meritasa whole. And it would 


be well if it were better known in this country: fora 
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perception of the excellence of these illustrations of 
pieces of sculpture in various aspects and in colour 
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might do something towards the suppression of the 
prevalent mania for plaster casts, which are in truth 
costly and cumbersome and destructive of all sense for 
beauty.—C. T. 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1887: part 2. Berlin. 

1. Mayer on a marble group in the Villa Borghese 
of an Amazon riding down two warriors, probably 
inspired by the Pergamene Amazonomachia on the 
Acropolis: plate, 2, Diimmler on the early silver 
girdle with reliefs, found at Poli-tis-Chrysokou in 
Cyprus and now in the British Museum: plate. 
3. Hauser shows that the bronze statuette at 
Tiibingen, published in the last volume by Schwabe 
as a charioteer, really represents a runner in the 


Hoplitodromos. 4. Lowy on two reliefs in the Villa 
Albani. 5. Heydemann on vase-paintings repre- 


senting Seilenos before Midas. 6. Wernicke on 
some representations of the Triton of Tanagra. 
7. Kopp on the origin of high-relief among the 
Greeks. 8. Heydemann argues from a vase in the 
Museum at Naples that the statue there commonly 
called Aphrodite Kallipygos really represents an 
Hetera. 9. Schmidt on a relief in the Villa 
Albani.—C. T. 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 
Athens. 
1. Diimmler and Studniczka argue, in opposition to 
Furtwangler and Loschcke, that the antiquities from 
Mycene are Carian in origin, and not Achean: 
Studniczka relying mainly on the absence of fibule. 
2. Dorpfeld discusses numerous passages from ancient 
authors and inscriptions in support of his view that 
the cella of the ancient temple of Athene on the 
Acropolis was rebuilt, without the peristyle, after 
the Persian wars and was still standing alongside 
the Erectheion in the time of Pausanias and after- 
wards: plan. 3. Petersen curtly demolishes the 
whole of Dorpfeld’s argument. 4. Wolters on two 
funereal stelee, found near Larissa and now in the 
museum there. 5. Milchhéfer on minor antiquities 
and inscriptions in Attica, excluding Athens: to be 
continued. 6. Winter on an archaic funereal stele 
with reliefs, found at Lamptre in Attica and now in 
Athens: plate. 7. Reisch on a marble relief of 
Heracles and the lion, also from Lamptre ; and a 
terra-cotta relief with the same subject, from the 
Acropolis: plate. 8. Stschoukareff on a very frag- 
mentary legal inscription on the Acropolis.—C. T. 
Rémische Mittheilungen. 1887: part 2. Rome. 
1. De Rossi and Helbig on the life and work of 
Wilhelm Henzen. 2. Tommasi-Crudeli on malaria 
in ancient and modern Rome ; suggesting that various 
deaths commonly attributed to poisoning were really 
caused by malaria. 3. Studniezka on an archaic 
bronze statue of a boy, probably a victor in the 
games, in the Palazzo Sciarra-Colonna ; mentioned 
by Winckelmann and others, but never before 
published : three plates. 4. Mau on the excavation 
of a large house in the eighth region at Pompei, 
already partly excavated in 1769: plan. 5. Lignana 
doubts the authenticity of the inscription on a fibula 
from Preeneste discussed by Diimmler in the last 
part.—C. T. 
Revue Archéologique. May—June, 1887. Paris. 
1. M. Heuzey on the Persian robe termed καυνάκης, 
illustrated by a Chaldean statue, a Babylonian 
statuette, a piece of Egyptian textile fabric, all in 
the Louvre, and other objects: two plates. 2. M. 
Mowat on Oscan inscriptions combined with types of 
coins ; showing that the reliefs on the terra-cotta 
stele with an Oscan inscription, found near Capua 
and now in the British Museum, represent an As and 
a Quincussis of about 275 B.c. : plate, 3. M. Deloche 


1887: parts 1 and 2. 
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on signet rings of the Merovingian period : continued. 
4. Dr. Néroutsos-Bey on Greek inscriptions from 
Alexandria: continued. 5. M. Guillemaud on 
Gaulish inscriptions: continued—the inscription of 
Novara. 6. Discovery of Gallo-Roman pottery at 
Mantoche by M. Virot. 7. M. Leval publishes ἃ 
Byzantine inscription at Constantinople.—C, T. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. May—Novem- 

ber, 1887. Athens and Paris. 

1. MM. Cousin and Deschamps publish inscriptions 
fixing the site of Cys in Caria. 2. M. Duchesne on 
the epitaph of Macedonios, bishop of Apollonias in 
Lydia in 366 A.p., lately found there by M. Fontrier. 
3. M. Paris publishes inscriptions from the temple of 
Athene Cranaia at Elatea, seven of which relate to 
the indemnity paid by Phocis to Delphi after the 
Sacred War. 4. M. Clere publishes inscriptions from 
the valley of the Meander. 5. M. Holleaux pub- 
lishes two archaic bronze statuettes found by him 
within the temple of Apollo Ptoos, one representing 
an ‘Apollo’ and the other a warrior: two plates. 
There is a third plate of three archaic bronze lions, 
but no corresponding text. 6. M. Foucart publishes 
an inscription from Halos in Phthiotis recording 
enfranchisements of slaves during two years, and 
thereby determines the calendar in use there. 
7. MM. Deschamps and Cousin publish seven 
inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros near 
Stratoniceia in Caria, recording the services rendered 
by members of one family in the age of the Anto- 
nines. 8. MM. Radet and Lechat on the sites of 
Age, Attaleia and Sandena.—C. T. 

Gazxtte Archéologique. 1887. Nos. 3, 4. 

1. Heuzey on certain engraved seals and cylinders 
principally from Aidin, which he localises to a school 
of artin Asia Minor. 3. Odobesco on a silver dish 
and a stone sarcophagus both with subjects in relief, 
found in Roumania: two plates. 4. Reinach on a 
bust of an athlete in the Louvre, formerly in the Villa 
Borghese, and which he compares to the athletic 
statues of Pythagoras of Rhegium : plate. 5. Reinach 
publishes a head of black granite in the Constantinople 
Museum, which is possibly a portrait-head in the guise 
of Bacchus Ammon: plate. 6. Collignon notes the 
fragments of an archaic marble male figure recently 
acquired by the Louvre: plate.--C. 8. 

The same. 1887. Nos, 5, 6. 

2. Pottier : a series of most important vases, hitherto 
unedited, of the Musée de Ravestein at Brussels : two 
plates. 4. Bapst: discovery of tombs at Siverskaia 
in the Caucasus, with objects dating from about 100 
B.C, : plate: (to be continued), 4. Mowat: bronze 
statuette (a portrait) from Bayonne, in the Musée St. 
Germain: plate. 5. Reinach on the apotheosis of 
Homer ; the so-called figure of Melpomene is more 
probably Mnemosyne ; the muse descending the moun- 
tain, not Thalia, but Kalliope: plate. 7. Danicourt : 
an intaglio representing a Gaulish portrait head. 

C. 5. 
᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 1887. Part 1. Athens. 

1. Philios: an honorary decree (fifty-three lines) 
from Eleusis. 2. Staes : decree of Megarians (ninety- 
six lines) as to land in dispute between Korinth and 
Epidauros. 3. Palaiologos Georgiou : three inscriptions 
from the Akropolis of Athens. 4. Staes: an archaic 
statuette of Athena recently found near the Erech- 
theion, consisting of two vertical sections in thin strips 
of sphurelaton which has been gilt : plate. δι Sopho- 
kles: an archaic torso and part of a horseman, in 
marble, from Athens: two plates, 6. The same: the 
archaic bronze portrait-head recently found on the 
Akropolis: plate. 7. Stschoukareff: decree from 
Akropolis honouring Kanephori, with an Archon’s 
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name hitherto unknown. 8. Koumanoudes: an in- 
scribed marble disk from the Olympieion at Athens: 
and a decree from Thisbé recording the erection of a 
statue of Caracalla there. 9. The same: three un- 
published dikast tickets.—C. 8. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1887. Rome. 


Part 5. (i.) Compte Rendu of discoveries in Rome: 
specially notable are—an inscription recording that in 
ΕἾ last century of the Republic the magistri and 
flamines restored one of the sacella compitalia on 
the Oppian hill—and a favissa found on the Esquiline: 
a deposit of exvotos in terra-cotta representing a parts 
of the human body, and probably dedicated to a 
healing deity. Gatti’s conjecture that this deity was 
Minerva Medica is strengthened by the discovery of 
a terra-cotta head of Minerva, and a votive dedication 
to her, published by Visconti in (ii.): plate. He also 
describes a marble statue probably of the same deity, 
which has long lain unnoticed in a convent garden 
hard by. The same writer notes the discovery of a 
mosaic near Rome representing Pluto in the act of 
seizing Proserpine. Part 6. (i.) Compte Rendu con- 
tinued: chiefly Roman inscriptions. (ii.) Visconti 
continues description of Esquiline find ; terra-cotta 
statuettes of Greek style: assigns date broadly from 
last century of Republic to end of first century A.D. : 
double plate. Near the Porta Portese has been found 
a Greco-Roman marble basin, carved with a combat 
of Lapiths and Centaurs : and some late marble heads, 
including one of the Knidian Venus ; near the piazza 
Cenci, part of a large marble relief representing a 
sacrificial scene ; and a fragment with the figure of 
Psyche : and near the Porta 8. Lorenzo a fine marble 
sarcophagus with the vengeance of Medea, resembling 
the one in the Mantua Museum, . Part 7 (i.) Gatti: 
front of a marble sarcophagus found near porta Mag- 
giore, with relief of betrayal of Judas, about fourth 
century A.D. (ii.) Borsari : a slab of marble with 
rare treatment of a subject from the myth of Pentheus 
and the Maenads: plate. (iii.) Compte Rendu con- 
tinued : inter alia, a marble base with metrical Greek 
inscription dedicating a statuette of Herakles: an 
account of the tombs found by Sir 8. Lumley in the 
Vigna Jacobini.—C. S. 



















Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1887. Rome. 


Parr 8. (I.) Visconti describes the find last month at 
the Via del Colosseo of two large fragments of a 
marble frieze 1°5 métre high, which must have repre- 
sented a large Gigantomachia. The one fragment, 
1:24 mbtre long, inclndes an Artemis (like the 
Versailles type, but winged), a draped female in a 
pensive attitude, (Gaia!), and part of a male 
figure, armed with a hammer : this attribute, and a 
pair of pincers at his feet mark him as Hephaistos. 
The other fragment, 1°24 métre long,is more damaged : 
on it are part of a female (Hera ἴ, asin the Pergamene 
frieze) hurling a spear or torch in violent movement, 
and another (whose face is the only one preserved) 
rushing with a torch resting against her arm, win 

on her forehead, and winged endromides, apparently 
an Erinnys. The style appears to be that of the best 
Greco-Roman period, probably of Augustan age. 
Visconti suggests that the frieze may have formed 
part of the Templum Telluris dedicated originally 
A. U. C, 484, and probably rebuilt by Augustus :— 
plate in phototype. (II.) Gatti, compte rendu: 
among δέξου αχοῦ, part of a sarcophagus, with a Genius 
leaning on a reversed torch ; and a small military 
trophy of dresses and arms with an elephant’s head in 
the middle, and over all a lionskin on which a nude 


᾿ 
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figure is seated. Notes by late Prof. Henzen on certain 
inscriptions from the Via Saluria: referring to the 
functionaries of the ‘Factio Prasina’ of the Cireus. 
Near Frascati a tomb has been found with a skeleton 
having around the neck a circlet of bronze inscribed 
thus: ‘ Tene me et reboca me Aproniano Palatino ad 
Mappa (m) Aurea (m) in Abentino quia fugi.’ It had 
evidently belonged to a slave who had escaped and 
been recaptured. De Rossi compares it with a bulla 
found in 1884, which bore this inscription: ‘ Fugi- 
tibus so revoca me in Abentino in domu Potiti ne ad 


a) 


Decianas.’—C. S. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Mor 1. 

1. A. S. Murray : the Capua rhyton (in the British 
Museum) in form of sphinx : the subject painted above 
the sphinx is not ‘Triton, Nike, and other figures,’ 
but Kekrops and Nike, with Erichthonios, Pandrosos 
and another of the Kekropidae: two plates. 2. 
Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner complete their numis- 
matic commentary on Pausanias: five plates. 3. 
Paton : excavations in Caria: woodcuts. 4. E. L. 
Hicks : study on history of Jasos. 5. E. Gardner: 
two Naucratite vases: plate. 6. Leaf discusses the 
trial scene in //iad xviii., arguing that it gives a form 
of procedure ‘ the oldest in chronology, though not in 
evolution’ known to us. 7. Ridgeway : the Homeric 
talent, its origin, value, and affinities. 8. E.Gardner: 
recently discovered archaic sculptures. 10. The same: 
a late elegiac Greek inscription of sixteen lines, epi- 
taph of a lady Areskousa: from Boiai in Lakonia. 
11. A. H. Smith: notes on a tour in Asia Minor: 
with map. 12. Note by J. E. Harrison giving from 
Prof. Milani the provenance of two vases published 
ante vol. vii. pl. Ixx. p. 198, fig. 2. 

Excavations in Greece 1886-7. Sculpture and Epi- 
graphy 1886-7. Reviews: ‘Naukratis, the third 
memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund’; Reinach’s 
‘Conseils aux Voyageurs arch.en Grece’ ; Furtwaeng- 
ler’s vase catalogue of Berlin. The second editions 
of Klein’s ‘ Meistersignaturen’ and ‘ Euphronios’ ; 
Winter's ‘Jiingeren attischen Vasen’ ; Morgenthau’s 
‘Zasammenhang der Bilder auf Gr. Vasen’ ; Schnei- 
der’s ‘Troische Sagenkreis’; Vogel’s ‘Scenen 
Euripideischer Tragédien in Gr. Vasengemiilden’ ; 
Meisterhans’ ‘Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften’ ; 
Collitz’ ‘Sammlung der Gr. Dialekt-Inschriften ’ ; 
Loewy, ‘Insehr. Gr. Bildhauer’ ; Reinach’s ‘ Traité 
ἃ’ Bpigr. grecque’ ; Latyschev’s ‘ Inscriptiones Tyrae, 
Olbiae, Chers. Taur., &c.’; Busolt’s ‘Gr. Gesch.’ vol. i.; 
Duncker’s ‘History of Greece’, vols. i. ii. ; Holm’s 
‘Gr. Gesch.’ vol. i. ; Head’s ‘ Historia Numorum’ ; 
Beloch’s ‘ Bevélkerung der Gr.-rém. Welt.’ 

There is some talk of bringing out this journal in a 
new dress after this year, the plates and text being 
combined in one cover, of imperial 8vo., about the 
dimensions 6.4. of the Atti dei Lincei. An index will 
also be issued to the first eight volumes.—C. 8. 


1887.) Vols VALLE. 
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Journal of the British and American Archaeological 
Society of Rome. Vol. I. 3. Rome 1887. 


1. Sir J. Lumley : Inaugural address. 2. Nichols: 
remarks on the Regia. 3. Miles: Gavinana in Tus- 
cany. 4. Searle: the site of the villa of Catullus at 
Tivoli. 5. Pullan: recent archeological discoveries 
in Rome.—C. 5, 


The Numismatic Chronicle. 1887. Parts I and 
IJ. vol vii. third series.) 1. Rey. W. Greenwell. 
‘The Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus.’ A monograph of 
125 pages, giving a full list of the coins with discussions 
on the types, &c. [1015 accompanied by six autotype 
plates of the principal specimens. 2. J. N. Svoronos 
‘The inscription TISYPOI on Coins of Gortyna.’ The 
writer discusses the views of Von Sallet and Wroth 
as to the meaning of this inscription. He thinks 


that it may be a synonym for ‘Gortynians,’ thus 
indicating the issuers of the coin. 
Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique. 


March-April. 1887. W. Freehner.—Obituary notice 
of Baron Lucien de Hirsch, the well-known collector 
of Greek coins (died 6 April, 1887).—A. de Belfort. 
—‘Trouvaille de Reims.’ On ἃ hoard of 753 Roman 
silver coins recently discovered in, or near, Reims. 
The earliest piece is of Vespasian (or Titus ?) ; the 
latest, of Alexander Severus (A.D. 79—A.D. 227).— 
List of prices realised at the Ponton d’Amécourt sale 
of Roman gold coins in April, 1887. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
May—June. 1887. E. Revillout. ‘Second Letter 
to M. Lenormant on Egyptian Coins.’ ‘ On the rate of 
Interest’.—A. Oreschnikow. ‘A Coin with the mono- 
gram. BAM.’ (BAMI.) According to the writer, struck 


by Mithradates Eupator at Pergamon—E. Demole. 
‘The history of an inedited Aureus of the Emperor 
Quintillus.’ Now in the possession of the Baron 
Viry-Cohendier. Reverse type= ‘ fides militum.’—A. 
de Belfort. ‘An inedited Aureus of the Emperor 
Postumus.’ Reverse type=‘aequitas.’—Notices of 
recent sales.—Finds of Coins. 


Revue Numismatique. 3rd. series, vol. v. Deuxiéme 
trimestre. 1887. Baron L. de Hirsch, ‘ Orontobates 
or Rhoontopates.’ On coins of Orontobates the Carian 
Satrap. The correct reading is shown to be ‘ Rhoon- 
topates,’ or, possibly, ‘Orhoontopates,’ and not 
‘Othontopates.’—T. Reinach. ‘ Mithradates Eupator 
and his father.’ On the tetradrachms bearing the 
name of Mithradates Philopator Philadelphus (Euer- 
getes, ) the father of Mithradates the great (Eupator. ) 
-Ἰὸ Babelon. ‘ Marcus Annius Afrinus, Governor of 
Galatia.” Oncoins &e. of Iconinm and Pessinus with 
his name.—Obituary notice of Baron L. de Hirsch. 
—Review of Head’s Historia Nwmorwm. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Emendationes Propertianae. 


By A. E. Housman—Miscellanea Critica. By A. 
Palmer.—Life and Poems of Juvenal. By H. 
Nettleship.—Notes in Latin Lexicography. By H. 


Nettleship.—The Title of the second book of Nonius. 
By H. Nettleship.—On the fragments of the Latin 
Hexameter Poem contained in the Hereculanean Papyri. 
By R. Ellis.—Kin and Custom. By F. B. Jevons.— 
Pausan. viii 16 ὃ 5. By John E. B. Mayor.—Seneca 
Ep. 19§ 3. By John E. B. Mayor.—Ovid, Met. iv 


139—141. By John E. B. Mayor.—A lost Edition 
of Sophocles’ Philoctetes. By John Masson.— 
Lueretiana. By J. P. Postgate.—The Pugio Fidei. 





By S. M. Schiller-Szinessy.—A Roman MS. of the 
Culex. By Robinson Ellis.—Aristarchos’ Reading 
and Interpretation of J/iad, v 358—9. By W. Leaf. 
—Servius on Aeneid, ix 289. By H. Nettleship. 


Hermathena, no. xiii. Dublin. Notes on Tyrrell’s 
Correspondence of Cicero vol. ii (Robinson Ellis) ; 
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a paper on the origin of the Greek Interjections (T. 
Maguire), [in the reference to King Lear Kent is 
written by mistake for Gloster] ; Translation asa Fine 
Art (R. Y. Tyrrell) with illustrations from Jebb and 
Verrall ; Miscellanea (T. Maguire) contains Choeph. 
526—549, 691, 2, Agam. 612, Herodotus on the vote 
of the Spartan kings, Catull. Ixvi 21, 2, Claud. in 
Ruf. i165, 6, Nupt. Hon. 106—8. Lucan ii 21—8, vi 
471, 2, Tac. Hist.i25, Aen. iv 436 vii 116—120, 
580—600, ix 138—140 (we prefer the usual rendering : 
how does Dr. M. explain now?) x 185—193, 96—8, 
xi 266—8, xii 52, 3, Phaedo 101 D. Oed. R. 27; 
Verrall’s Septem (J. J. Beare); Paronomasia in 
Pindar (J. B. Bury) ; Roman Account books (L. C. 
Purser) ; Sept ¢ Theb. (A. W. Verrall) in reference to 
criticisms by J. J. Beare and R. Y. Tyrrell ; Miscel- 
lanea critica (A. Palmer):contains Aesch, Fers. 164, 
Eum. 272, Eur. Hel. 302, 441, 510, 775, 974, 1200, 
1271, 1286, 1421, 1505, 1590, 1597, H. F. 257, 
936, 13851, Cycl. 95, 343, Hl. 687, Andr. 346, 746, 
962, 990, 1065, Ranae 19, 269, 465, 1298, Plaut. 
Pers. 94, 358, 651, Rud. 298, 315, 383, 556, 1368, 
Stich. 538, 549, 669, Truc. 746, 989, Cie. Fam. iii 
i. i, Hor. Sat. i. 2. 25, Juv. viii. 237; Greek 
Geometry from Thales to Euclid no. 7 (ἃ, J. 
Allmann.) 


Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. vol. xvii. Boston, 1887. The articles bearing 
on Classical philology are : Phonetic Law (a criticism 
of the neo-grammarian doctrine) by F. B. Tarbell ; 
Notes on Homerie Zoology (a criticism of Buchholz) 
by Julius Sachs; Sources of Seneca De Beneficiis by 
H. N. Fowler; the Dative Case in Sophocles by B. 
W. Wells. The Appendix contains abstracts of papers 
read before the Association at their meeting in July 
1886. 


Alhenaeum : 25 June; a letter from Mr. Bent on 
Discoveries in Thasos, a second appears in the 23 
July number. 23 July ; reviews of Casagrandi’s 
Storia e Archeologia Romana (L. Calpurnius Piso, 
the Abdication of Diocletian, Tacitus &e.). 30 July ; 
notice of Loofs’ Leontius von Byzanz: Notes from 
Crete by J. Hirst. 13 August ; review of Antike 
Denkmiler herausg. y. K. Deutschen Archiio- 
logischen Institut. 


Academy : 25 June ; a letter from J. O. Westwood 
on the Cod. Amiatinus. 2 July; notices of classical 
books (Adam's Plato’s Apology, Holden’s Cyropaedeia, 
Seecks die Quellen der Odyssee, &c.). 9 July, a 
letter from G. Hirschfeld on the Inscriptions from 
Naukratis : the correspondence is continued by him 
and by E. A. Gardner, W. M. Flinders Petrie and 
A. H. Savee in the Nos. for 16 July, 6 August, 20 
August, 27 August. 16 July; an obituary of A. F. 
Pott. 13 August; letter on a Roman (?) pavement 
(with ins:ription) recently found in London by W. 
Thompson Watkin (a further letter by J. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall on 3 September). 3 September ; a letter on 
a Roman Inscription found at Chester by W. T. 
Watkin. 10 September; notice of H. Nettleship’s 
Passages for translation into Latin Prose. 


Blitler f. d. Bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen xxiii 
Heft 4. L. Dittmeyer, The spuriousness of Aristot. 
h. an. bk ix (part 3, conclusion).—Reviews (1) of 
H. Nohl, Οἷς. oratt. sel. pt. 111 (Leipzig, Freytag, 
1886), by C. Hammer; (2) of Verg. Aen, vii-xii. 
With Germ. notes by Th. Ladewig. Sth ed. by 
C. Schafer (Berlin, Weidmann, 1886) and (3) of 
Verg. Aen. schol. in usum ed. W. Klouéek (Leipzig) 
Freytag, Schenkl’s texts), both by Hang Kern; (4) 
of H. v. Arnim’s Eurip. Med. with Germ. notes. 
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2nd ed. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1886; a reconstruction 
of Schéne’s ed.), by H. Stadtmiiller. 

Heft 5 and 6. Joh. Proschberger, Studies in 
Horace I (c. II 12).—C. Meiser, a contribution to the 
solution of the Katharsis question (the Aristotelian 
κάθαρσις τῶν παθημάτων) .---[ο5. Sarreiter, Regulations 
for teaching in Austrian gymnasia I. ‘Latin and 
Greck.’ Reviews (1) of the Caesar lexicons of Meusel 
and Menge—Preuss, by G. Landgraf; (2) of Cie. de 
or., With Germ. notes by K. W. Piderit. 6th ed. by 
O. Harnecker. Bk. 1 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1886) by 
Ed. Stroebel, who complains that Wilkins’s ed. has 
been neglected ; (3) and (4) of Em. Reichenhart ‘ Der 
Infinitiv bei Lucretius’ (acta semin. Erlang. iv 457- 
526. 1886 ; compared with Krause ‘de Vergilii usurpa- 
tione inf. Halle 1878,’ Joh. Schmidt ‘ de usu inf. ap. 
Lucanum, Valerium, Silium. Halle 1881,’ J. Senger 
iiber den Inf. bei Catull, Tibull, Properz. Speier 1886.’ 
Progr.), and L. Schwabe's Catullus (Berl. Weidmann, 
1886) by F. Schaefler, who is surprised that in 110 7 
Schwabe has not accepted Munro’s simple emendation 
‘est furis ;’ (5) of ‘Carlo Tanzi. Studio sulla chrono- 
logia dei libri variarum di Cassiodorio Senatore. 
Trieste. 1886.’ pp. 36a; (6) of Hom. Od. ed. P. Cauer. 
2 vols. (Leipzig, Freytag. 1886-7 Schenkl’s texts), 
by M. Seibel ; (7) of Soph. O. T. with Germ. notes by 
J. Holub, Paderborn, Schéningh) by Wecklein (worth- 
less) ; (8) of Aristot. met. recogn. W. Christ (Lips. 
biblioth. Teubner) by Ch. Wirth; (9) of ‘ Flavii 
Josephi opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit 
Benedictus Niese. II (ant. vi-x). Berol. Weidmann 
1885.’ 4to. pp. 392, by Joh. Muhl (Niese, known 
by his Homeric researches, was won to the study of 
oriental Hellenism by the late Alf. v. Gutschmid), 
(10) of ‘B. Gerathewohl, Die Reiter und die Ritter- 
centurien zur Zeit der rém. Republik (Miinchen, 
Ackermann, 1886) by M. Rottmanner; (11) of 
Kiepert ‘ Atlas der alten Welt. 19 Aufl.” New bearb. 
v. Carl Wolf. Weimar. 1884’ by G. Briedermann. 
Bavarian Programmes (of Gymnasia and Latin schools) 
of the school-year 1884-5, reviewed by Renn: (1) 
Ph. Weber, die Absichtsiitze bei Aristoteles (Speier) ; 
(2) Fr. Krebs, zur Rektion der Kasusin der spateren 
historischen Gracitat (Regensburg); (3) Frid. Altinger, 
de rhetoricis in orationes Thucydideas — scholiis 
(Miinehen) ; (4) Max Miller, Oppian’s ἃ. J. Gedicht 
v. ἃ. Jagd. 1 Buch metrisch iibers. u. mit. erklir, 
Bemerkungen versehen (Amberg.) ; (5) H. W. Reich, 
die Beweisfiihrung des Aeschines in seiner Rede n 
Ktesiphon. II Hilfte (Niirnberg) ; (6) Joh. Muhl, 
Plutarchische Studien (Augsburg) ; (7) Andr, Neu- 
meyer, Aratus von Sikyon. I (Neustadt a. ἃ. H.); 
(8) Ludw. Biirchner, die Besiedlung der Kiisten des 
Pontos Euxeinos durch die Milesier. I (Kempten) ; 
(9) J. M. Miller, die Beleuchtung im Altertum. I 
D.B. bei den Griechen (Aschaffenburg. To be 
followed next year by ‘ Lighting among the Romans’). 

Heft 7. Rem. Stolzle, ‘Italian Gymnasiaand Lycea’ 
(the classical teaching unsatisfactory, completed in 
Heft 8) —Joh. Gerstenecker ‘on the meaning of δὲ 
quis, si qui’ (criticising Wolfflin in Sitzungsber. ἃ, 
Akad. zu Miinchen 1886 p. 268). Favorable re- 
views (1) of J. H. Schmalz, Sall. Jug.? with German 
notes by Albr. Kohler; (2) of O. Brosin, Verg. Aen. 
iv-vi(Gotha, Perthes,1886) with German notes (ibid.) 
by Ed. Gross ; (3) of Kiessling, Hor. od. epod. with 
German notes (Berlin, Weidmann) by Joh. Prosch- 
berger; (4) of Schepps, Priscillian, ein neuaufge- 
fundener lat. Schriftsteller des 4 Jahrh. (Wiirzburg, 
Stuber. 1886) by B. Sepp, who mentions, after 
Prof. Guerrino Amelli, * the Ambrosian library, a 
10th century MS. of the chapter library at Novara, 
containing valuable documents relating to Mono- 
physitism, to the councils οὐ Constantinople (448), 
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Ephesus (449), Chalcedon (451). The collection was 
made by Dionysius Exiguus between 530 and 535; 
(5) of Frid. Schubert, Soph Trach. (Schenkl’s texts, 
Leipzig, Freytag, 1886), and (6) of N. Wecklein, 
Soph. O. T’. with German notes (Miinchen, Lindauer, 
1886). Both reviewed by K. Metzger; (7) of Guil. 
Studemund, Anecdota varia Graeca musica metrica 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1886. pp. 313. 10 M.) by 
H. Stradtmiiller, with many conjectures; (8) of 
Gustav Gilbert, Handbuch d. griech. Staatsalter- 
thiimer. II (Leipzig, Teubner, 1885, pp. viii 426) by 
J. Melber, who adds to both volumes inseriptions and 
monographs which had eseaped Gilbert, or which 
have appeared since his work. Melber protests 
against the harsh censure of Wilamowitz—Mo6llendorff 
(in Hermes). 

Heft 8. Ed. Kurtz, on the Philogelos of Hierokles 
(ed. Eberhard, 1869).—Reviews by C. W. (1) of 
Baehrens, ‘fragmenta poetarum Romanorum’ (Teub- 
ner). ‘The verses ‘de cereo’ (Aug. c. D. xv 22, cf. 
A. Rosler, Prudentius. Freib i. B. 1886. p. 71 n. 2) 
have escaped the editor ; (2) of Buecheler’s ed. of 
Jahn’s Persius, Iuvenalis, Sulpicia.—Reviews by 
M. Seibel (1) Hom. Il. with German notes by 
Ameis. I 3 (bk. vii-ix). Edited by Hentze. 3rd ed. 
and ‘Anhang zu Hom, Il. Ill Heft. Erlauterungen 
zu vii-ix’ by Hentze. 2nd ed. remoidelled (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1886-7); (2) H. Guhrauer, Musikgeschicht- 
tiches aus Homer. I (Lauban Gymnasium 1886).— 
Review by W. Zipperer of Karl Krumbacher, 
Griechische Reise. Berlin, Hettler. pp. xli, 390. 7 M. 
—Bavarian Programmes (1884-5) reviewed by Renn. 
(1) Alois Patin, Heraklits Einheitslehre die Grund- 
lage seines Systems und der Anfang seines * Buchs 
(Miinchen); (2) L. Leipert, Beitrige zu Horaz 
(Straubing) ; (3) Jos. Fiirtner, Textkritische Bemer- 
kungen zu Sulpicius Severus (Landshut) ; (4) Joh. 
Praun, Bemerkungen zur Syntax des Vitouv mit 
eingehender Darstellung der Substantivsitze (Bam- 
berg); (5) H. Ulrich, Vitruvii copia verborum 
part. Il (Schwabach) ; (6) Gust Landgraf, die Vita 
Alexandri des Archipresbyters Leo. 1 Theil die 
Nektanebussage 1 1-14 (first published from mss. 
at Bamberg and Miichen, with an essay on the 
romance of Pseudo—Callisthenes) ; (7) Incerti auctoris 
liber de origine gentis Romanae (fragm.): ad fidem 
cod. Brux. qui exstat unicus denuo receusuit Bernh. 
Sepp. (The ms. was rediscovered by Mommsen ; it 
is important for new readings in Cicero, Sallust, 
Livy, and has ‘Ciceronian synomyma’ not printed 
in Orelli; (8) Sex. Propertii elegiarum Jibrum 
primum commentariis grammaticis instruxit F. J. 
Hildenbrand (Frankenthal) ; (9) Jos. Wismeyer, die 
durch Scholien nicht erkliirten kritischen Zeichen 
der Jliashandsclirift Venetus A. 


Mnemosyne. Nova series. xv (1887), pt. 3. 
Lugd. Bat. Brill. Minutiae epigraphicae. Ser. 
H. J. Polak. Greek inscriptions J. from Kertsch 
(Rhein. Mus. xli Heft 3). 11. The Brough in- 
scription, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, which 
Polak reads thus : 


ἑκδεκέτη Tis ἰδὼν τύμβῳ σκηφθέντ᾽ ὑπὺ μοίρης 
Ἑρμῆ Κομμαγηνὺν ἔπος φρασάτω τόδ᾽ ὁδείτην" 
»»Χαῖρε σύ, παῖ, map’ ἐμοῦ, κεἴπερ θνητὺν βίον € pres 
ὠκύτατ᾽---ἔπτης γάρ---μερόπων ἐπὶ Κιμμερίων γῆς, 
οὐ φθίσει" ἐβίως γάρ, ὁ παῖς Ἑρμῆς“, ἂν (υ 3ριστὴ ἰ.᾿ 
III. Epitaph of Amorgos (Rhein. Mus. xxxix 
Heft 4). iv. Inscriptions presented to the Leyden 
Museum by R. J. Lennep, Dutch consul at Smyrna, 
and lately discussed by the septuagenarian (ἢ. Leemans. 
The biblical names Τρόφιμος, “Appia: the Platonic 
περίπτωμα, and curses directed against the violation 
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of tombs, are of specialinterest. V. Two inscriptions 
from the Philologische Wochenschrift, no. 33, 1886 ; 
the first had already been published in 1885. VI. 
Leaden tablets from Dodona (Neue Jahrbb, 1883, 
305-360. VII. Two inscriptions in Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge, the former (no. 349) founding at Teos a 
school for boys and girls (this is compared with 
Plin. ep. iv. 13, and with the famous essay of 
Musonius. Stob. ecl., ed. Wachsmuth, II 235-9, in 
which several corrections are suggested).—Frontin, 
aq. 128 (J. v. ἃ. Vliet reads ad <com> modum and 
<tam> quam privata).—Ad. A, Gellii Noctes Atticas 
scr. I. C. G. Boot. The Franeker MS., used by 
Jo. Tornaesius for his ed. 1592, has been examined 
throughout. In xvii 2 16 Hertz has neglected the 
certain conjecture of J. Fr. Gronoy vexatur for 
versatur. Ἐς H.Eldikii epistola critica (obs. iii 4) de 
Anthologia Latina. Twenty years ago Boot read a 
notice of Erik Huibert van Eldik to the royal 
academy and printed some of his notes on Martial. 
The present letter was addressed to the younger 
P. Burman in 1773.—Ovdds, ὀρσοθύρη, payes, scr. 
A. E. J. Holwerda (illustrates Homer from Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Tiryns).—De Tibulli elegiarum 
structura, scr. H. T. Karsten. Pars altera.—Hor. 
epod. 2 37 (P. J. Scrinerius reads Roma quas for 
quas amor).—Euripidea, scr. H. Kuisser. Med. 109, 
read δυσκαταπαύστοις. 128 οὐδὲν βέβαιον (an anapaest). 
345 εἰκὸς δέ σφιν. Other conjectures in Andr. 347. 
Ale. 330. Hec. 620, 854, 1187. Hel. 923.—Epi- 
graphica, scr. H. v. Herwerden (in Bullet. de Corresp. 
Hell., 1886, p. 112 ver. 12 read πειρήτίζοντες ; ibid 
p. 179 for APIAE read ἀνδρὶ 5€.—Liviana, ser. J. v. d. 
Vliet.—Aristoph. eq. 895. L. v. Leeuwen reads 
τότ᾽ ἄξιον for τὸν &cov.—Quaestiones Graecae, ser. I. 
M. J. Valeton. 11. De ostracismo.—Thue. iv 63 2 
for ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄγαν. L. v. Leeuwen reads -« ἔσται: 
ἁγών, ἀλλα καί. 


Zeitschrift fiir oesterr Gymnasien, ΧΧΧ (1887) 
Heft 3. Homerisches, Yon J. La Roche.—Review 
by H. Schenkl of ‘Die Sprichwortersammlung des 
Maximus Planude, erliutert von E. Kurtz, Leipz., 
1886.’ R. Rappold’s review of Ov. met. with 
German notes by H. Magnus. II, III (bks. vi-xv).— 
Reviews by J. Golling (1) of Nepos. Ed. G. Genios. 
Paderborn and Miinster. 1885 ; (2) of M. Heynacher 
‘Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauche Casars 
im b. G. fiir die Behandlung der lat. Syntax in der 
Schule. 2 verm. Aufl. Berlin, Weidmann. 1886.’— 
Aug. Scheindler’s severe review of Ignaz Prammer 
Sall. Catil. Iug. Wien, Holder, 1886.—A. Gold- 
bacher’s review of Knoell’s Eugippius. Vienna, 
Gerold. 1885-6. (The life of S. Severin appears in 
a greatly improved text).—Review of Baumeister’s 
Denkmiiler (Art. Kadmos to Peiraieus).—K. Schenk], 
The Gymnasia of Servia (27 subjects, chiefly natural 
science, no Greek, Latin 4 hours a week only in the 
highest three classes), They correspond to the 
German Realschulen.—Review by Fr. Stolz, of 
‘A. Vanicek. Biographische Skizze von Dr. Glaser, 


Wien. Karl Conegen. 1885. pp. iv 66.’ V. was 
professor of Comparative Philology at Prag. At the 


end of the book are reprinted ‘ Recollections of 
Dr. August Schleicher’ from his pen. 

Heft 4. Perikles and Thukydides, by J. v. Pflugk- 
Hartung.—J. Zahlfleisch on Aristot. 1135 b 3-8. 
1033 b 21 sqq.—1040 14-32,—Review by H. Schenkl 
of ‘Anecdota varia Graeca et Latina. Ediderunt 
Rud. Schoell et Guil. Studemund. Vol. 1. Anecdota 
yaria Graeea, musica metrica grammatica, ed. Guil. 
Studemund. Berlin, Weidmann. 1886.’ 8vo. pp. 
VI 313. 10 M.—Review by F. Hanna of Hor. sat. 
with German notes by Adolf Kiessling. Berlin, 
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Weidmann. 1886, . xxiv 240.—Review by 
E. Reisch of ‘ Albert Miiller, Lehrbuch der griechi- 
schen Biihnenalterthiimer. Freiburg i. B. 1866. 
Mohr’ (Hermann’s Lehrbuch III 2).—Reviews by 
A. Baner (1) of ‘G. Egelhaaf: Analekten zur Ge- 
schichte. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 1866’ pp. 284. 
M. 5.40 (on the military services of Perikles, the 
battle of Chaironeia, Capua’s defection to Hannibal, 
Hannibal’s letter to the Rhodians) ; (2) of ‘A. Fokke. 
fettungen des Alkibiades I]. | Emden, Haynel. 
1886.’ pp. viii, 112; (3) of ‘F. F. Schulz: Quibus 
ex fontibus fluxerunt Agidis, Cleomenis, Arati vitae 
Plutarcheae. Berol. Hadk. 1886. pp. VIII, 57 ; 
(4) of ‘C. Peter: Zeittafeln der griechischen Ge- 
schichte. 6 verb. Aufl. Halle, Waisenhaus. 1886.’ 
pp. IV, 166.—K. Schenk], The Gymnasia of Serbia. 
A commission has issued two reports, three members 
recommending the separation of the Gymnasium 
from the Realschule, two retaining the single 
Gymnasium ; both admit Greek and allow more time 
for Latin.—Review by H.S. Sedlmayer of Margoliouth, 
Aesch. Agam.—Review by J. Golling of ‘Emenda- 
tionen zu Verg. Aen. 1. 1V. Von Dr. G. Heidtmann. 
Coblenz, N. Groos. 1885.’ pp. viii, 10. 

Heft 5. Explanation of Plat. soph. 253de by Dr. 
F. Lukas.—Review by A. Kornitzer of ‘Demosth. 
ex rec. G. Dindorfii vol. I ed. iv correctior curante 
F. Blass. Leipzig, Teubner. 1885.’—Review by 
A. Zingerle of Baehrens, ‘Fragmenta poetarum 
Latinorum. Lips. Teubner. 1886.’—Review by 
E. Reisch of ‘Frédéric Plessis, études critiques sur 
Properce et ses élégies. Paris, Hachette. 1884.’— 
Review by R. Bischofsky of Schmidt’s abridged text of 
Q. Curtius (Schenkl’s texts).—Review by T. Wildauer 
of * Die Psychologie der Stoa von Dr. Ludwig Stein. I. 
Metaphysisch anthropologischer Theil. Berlin, 
Calvary. 1886.’ pp. 216.—Qualifications for the 
office of teacher in the Prussian higher schools 
(regulation of 5 Febr. 1887). Notice of ‘The Classical 
Review. No. I.’ 


Zeitschr. f. oesterr. Gymn. xxxviii (1887). Heft 6. 

M. Iskrzycki, ‘scholia to the Odyssey’ (additions 
and various readings from the Cracow ms. J of the 
Od., compared with Dindorf’s edition).—J. Miahly, 
‘Vergilian doubts.’—Ign. Pranmer, ‘on Tacitus’ 
(1) silentivm wastum in Tac. Agr.38. h. iii 13. an. iv 50 
borrowed from Liv. x 84 § 6. (2) Tac. an. i 3 (the 
portrait of Agrippa Postumus) rudem sane bonarum 
artium et robore corporis stolide ferocem, nullius 
tamen flagitii compertum, borrowed from Livy’s 
account of young ‘Titus Manlius vii 4§4 nullins 
probicompertum. 5 § 2 capit consilium rudis quidein 
idtque agrestis animi. §6 iwuienem stolide ferocem 
uiribus suis. (3) the rule of Tacitus and Sallust 
(Oros. vii 10 § 4) to omit the numbers slain or taken 
in battles, allows of some exceptions Agr. 37. an. iv 
73. xiv 37. h. ii 17.—Favorable reviews (1) by Carl 
Ziwsa of Platonis Symposion erkl. v. Arn. Hug. 2nd 
ed. Leipzig 1884. pp. Ixvii, 232. 3 M. (2) by F. 
Lanezizky, of Platonis Meno et Kuthyphro. Incerti 


scriptoris Theages Erastae Hipparchus. Recensuit 
prolegomenis et commentariis instruxit Ad. R. 


Fritzsche. Lipsiae, Teubner. 1885. pp. 347 (founded 
on Stallbaum’s ed. of 1836, but practically a new 
work); (3) by Franz Slameczka of Ausgew. Reden 
des Demosthenes erkl. v. A. Westermann. vol. ii (de 
cor. c. Lept.). 6th. ed. by E. Rosenburg. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1885 ; (4) (5) and (6) by A. Kornitzer of 
Cic. or. sel. scholarum in usum ed. Herm. Nohl (p. R. 
Am. Leipzig, Freytag 1884 ; ἴῃ Ὁ. Caee. div., in Verr. 
iv, v, ibid. 1885); Ciceros Divin. in Q. Caecilium 
hrsg. v. Fr. Riehter. 2ed. by A. Eberhard. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1884 ; Ciceros Rede fiir Archias, hrsg. v. 
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Fr. Richter ἃ. A. Eberhard. 3rd. ed. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1884 ; (7) by M. Petschenig of M. Iuniani 
Iustini epitoma hist. Phil. Pompei Trogi ex rec. Fr. 
Ruehl. Accedunt prologi in Pompeium Trogum ab 
A. Gutschmid recensiti. Leipzig, Teubner (biblio- 
theca) pp. lxii, 315. The name of the epitomator, 
‘M. Junianus Iustinus’ is preserved only by C, cod. 
Casinensis (now Laurentianus) saec. xi, to which 
Ruehl, in the books for which it exists, attributes the 
highest authority ; (8) by J. Ptaschnik of Kiepert’s 
Atlas antiquus. 8th. ed. Berlin, Reimer. This has 
now an index of names, which may be had separately, 
Pr, ΤῊΝ 20 PE. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie.—No. 11 
(16 March): H. Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta (ἃ. 
Zippel), describes completely and pronounces care- 
fully on the excavations carried on since 1874.— 
R. Linde, de recensionibus Apollonii Rhodii (Al. 
4zach), unduly minimises the differences between 
our text and the προέκδοσις mentioned in the Scholia. 
—Scholia Hephaestionea, ed W. Hoerschelmann (H. 
Reimann), relieves Schol. B so completely from the 
disorder introduced by Turnebus and Gaisford that it 
may be called an Editio princeps. —A. Sperling, 
Apion der Grammatiker, scientifically and with much 
objectivity white-washes this persecutor of the Jews. 
—M. Gitlbauer, Streifziige V (E. Wolff) ascribes great 
importance to B MSS. of Caesar, exaggerates some- 
what and is not always convincing. 

No. 12(23 Marech)—B. Lorenz, Taube iim Alterthum 
(M. C. P. Schmidt): table of contents. Fr. Stud- 
niczka Geschichte der griech. Tracht (Ῥ. Weizsiicker)a 
most instructive work, with a polemic against Helbig, 


τ and deserving the attention of all archaeologists.— 


Fr. Cauer Aexcassage (Τὸ Baehrens), industrious but 
unsatisfactory alike in methods and results. —Th. — 
Oesterley Humor b. Horaz (ἃ. Faltin) doomed to 
speedy oblivion.—J. Winkesteyn de fontibus libri de 
viris illustribus (Th. Opitz) thorough and indus- 
trious. 

No. 13 (30 March)—IJnschriften griech. Bildhawer 
von Em. Loewy (P. Weizsiicker), a most important, 
excellent and careful work.—K. Brugmann, Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik i. (F. Holthausen), stimulating 
and illuminating ; includes an introduction on the 
original Indo-germanic home and the pronunciation 
of the various alphabets, and affords fresh evidence 
of the connection between Latin and Celtic.—Homer 
ed. Christ (A. Rzach), is an edition full of good work, 
but the commentary is so condensed as to be mislead- 
ing, and contains many errors.—E. Wolff Taciti 
Hist, i. ii. (J. Miiller), uniform with Nipperdey’s 
Annals, but more of a school-book.—F. Devantier 
Lat. Relativwm in der Verschrankung (Zillgenz), a 
clear and exhaustive discussion of a difficult point in 
Latin syntax. : 

No.14(6 April) —H. Osthotf Neueste Sprachforschung 
(H. Z'emer) a complete refutation of Collitz.—C, 
Maurer de aris Graccorum ploribusdeis in commune 
positis (H. Gloél) important.—Homer ed. W. Christ 
(A. Rezach) : a list of the errors in the commentary. 
—Aristotelis de Anima recogn, G. Bich] (Dembowski) 
possesses much merit.—A. Kalkmann Pausanias 
(H. Diitschke) learned and lively. 

No. 15 (18 April) —Roscher, Lexikon d. Mythologie 9 
and 10 (A, Zinzow), thorough and careful. —H. Hersel, 
Auctor libelli περὶ ὕψους (Br. Keil), a careful exam- 
ination of the quotations contained in the περὶ ὕψους. 
—Persii, Juvenalis, Sulpiciae Sat. Recog. Jahn- 
Biicheler (A, Weidner): Biicheler has made impor- 
tant alterations, many happy emendations and cor- 
rections in punctuation, but of course the edition is 
not final. 
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No. 16 (20 April) —Demosthenes’ Philipp. v. Reh- 
dantz-Blass (W. Nitsche) : Blass has made a number 
of improvements but the edition remains practically 
the same.—Huripides’ Medea, v. H. ν. Arnim (Th. 
Barthold) : practically a new edition, so little is left 
of Schéne’s work : in criticism Arnim is weak, other- 
wise fair.—H. Merguet, Lexikon zu Cuesar 3 Lfrg. 
(A. Neitzert) much inferior to Meusel’s lexicon.— 
Ellendt’s Lat. Gramm. v. Seyflert-Fries (Zillgenz) : 
this the thirtieth edition brings the book up to 
modern requirements, 

No. 17 (27 April)—J. v. T. Baunack, Studien d. 
griech. u. arisch. Sprachen i. (O. Immisch) : gram- 
matical, etymological and epigraphic studies which 
show much insight and astonishing labour.—H. Ber- 
ger, Erdkunde der Griechen (J. Partsch), the most 
important contribution to the study of ancient geo- 
graphy that has been made for years. Stahl, Quaes- 
tiones ad Thucyd. pertinent. (ὃ. Widmann): in effect 
a new book and full of proofs of the science, learning 
and judgment of the author.—Ihne, émische (e- 
schichte vi. (G. Faltin): Ihne differs from Niebuhr’s 
estimate of Caesar, but does not believe that empire 
was the plan which dominated his whole life ; is 
less severe on Cicero than is Mommsen ; this vol. no 
more attractive to the general public than the pre- 
vious five. —Plautus, Ritschl recog. Goetz (Anspach ;) 
Goetz much more conservative in the text than 
Ritschl.—Merguet, Lexikon zu Caesar Lfrg. 4—6 (EK. 
Wolff), behind the times.—G. Schepss, Aeltesten 
Ewvangelienhandschriften der Wiirzburger Universitats- 
bibliothek (Stangl) new and good MS. material for 
reconstructing the Itala. 

No. 18 (4 May)—F. Miiller Zu den Reden bei Thu- 
kidides (S. Widmann) stimulating.—Heberden Euri- 
pides Medea (Th. Barthold) makes no claims to 
originality.—Dionysit Halic. antiqu. Roman. ex. rec. 
A. Kiessling et V. Pron (K. Jaedby) unsatisfactory. 
—C. J. Rochel de allocutionis usu apud Thucydidem, 
Xenophontem al. (Br. Keil) alike unscientific and un- 
methodical.—A. Gerber et A. Greef Lexicon Tacitewm 
VI. (Τὰ. Wolff) an excellent contribution both to the 
explanation of Tacitus and to the history of Latin. 

No. 19 (11 May)—Denkméiler αἰ. klass Altertwms 
21—33 (P. Weizsiicker), the good far outweighs the 
bad.—H. Hesbrecht de sacerdotii apud Giraccos emp- 
tione (P. Stengel) a thorough piece of work.—Luri- 
pides Medea von. 8. Mehler (Th. Barthold) : the review 
discusses many passages, but does not estimate the 
value of the edition.—J. Kohm Lehtheit der Tetralo- 
gieen des Antiphon (H. Lewy) cautious and generally 
sound.—C. Th. Michaelis de Plutarchi codice Marciano 
386 (Br. Keil) valuable.—Corippi quae supersunt. rec. 
M. Petschenig (M. Manitius) contains many happy 
emendations.—H. Meyer Schriften zur Kunst (H. 
Bliimner) contains little that is new to the archaeo- 
logist. 

No. 20 (18 May)—W. Richter Handel τι. Verkehr 
der Volker des Mittelmeers (H. Bliimner) readable and 
sound. -— Huripides’ Herakliden von W. Bauer, 2 
Aufl. von N. Wecklein (H. Gloél) an excellent school 
edition.— Carmina figurata Gracca ed. C. Haeberlin, 
and M. Rannow, Studia Theocritea (G. Knaack) the 
former contains some interesting discoveries and many 
untenable hypotheses ; the latter is a sober, solid piece 
of work.—A. Gercke Chrysippea (F. Susemih]) a good 
contribution towards a complete collection of the frag- 
ments of Chrysippus.—Fr. Knoke Germanicus in 
Deutschlaud (G. Andresen) somewhat too long and 
somewhat uneven, but most important. 





The Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvii, parts 2 and 3. 
18. Ettore di Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di 
antichita romane, fasc. i, 11, abacus—ab actis (rev. 


by J. Schmidt). The author’s object is to supply 
a systematic explanatory index to all points of 
toman antiquities contained in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarwn, with references to the actual 
inscriptions. ‘The work includes names of places, 
but excludes those of persons, with the exception of 
the Emperors and their families. It would be pre- 
mature to express an opinion upon the value of the 
work on the strength of the first fifty-four pages only. 

Greck Authors. —19. Arthur Ludwich, Aristarchs 
homerische textkritik nach den fragmenten des Didymos 
dargestellt (L. Cohn). An instructive contribution 
torecent Homeric literature. 20. August Fick, Die 
homerische Ilias nach ihrer entstehung betrachtet wnd 
in der urspriinglichen sprachform wiederhergestellt 
(H. F. Miller). The reviewer finds no ground for 
believing in the existence of an Aeolian Iliad. 21. 
A. Brand, diber die avsdriicke der zeit bei Homer (L. 
Schmidt). Mainly on ἠώς and its various epithets 
in Homer. 22. K. Sander, tiber die zeiteintheilung 
in den homerischen gedichten (LL. Schmidt). On the 
duration of the events described in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 23. R. Linde, de diversis recensionibus 
Apollanii Rhodii Argonauticon (KR. Volkmann). <A 
somewhat diffuse but interesting dissertation. The 
author attacks many of Merkel’s views, and finally 
disposes of that scholar’s hypothesis of a triple re- 
cension of the Argonautica. 24. J. Pomtow, 
Poctae lyrici Graeci minores (EK. von Leutsch). 25. 
B. L. Gildersleeve, The Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
with an introductory Essay, ἕο. (O. Crusius). Well 
suited for beginners. The editor mainly confines 
himself to the avowed object of recording the most 
important results of German research ; and this he 
does with an enthusiasm and skill that deserve recog: 
nition. The introductory essays are clear, concise 
and stimulating ; but too little is said on the life of 
Pindar and too much on the metrical schemes of J. 
H. H. Schmidt. The use of Greek coins for the 
embellishment of a popular edition of an author like 
Pindar merits approval ; but the reproduction of the 
Eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
is on far too small a scale. 26. M. Rannow, Studia 
Theocritea (C. Haerberlin). Part i, on the date of 
Idylls xvi, xvii, xiv, xv. Part ii is devoted to 
proving that Theocritus did not imitate Callimachus. 
27. S. Reiter, De syllabarwm in trisemam longitu- 
dinem productarwm usu Aeschyleo et Sophocleo (R. 
Hildebrandt). Cap. 1, summary of the opinions of 
Hermann, Apel, Boeckh, Feussner, Bellermann, 
Rossbach and Westphal, J. H. H. Schmidt, M. 
Schmidt and Christ on the instances in choral metres 
of a long syllable being specially lengthened so as to 
be metrically equivalent to three or more short 
syllables. Cap. 2, numerous examples from Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, showing that, in certain circumstances, 
a lengthened syllable equivalent to ‘three times’ —, 
antistrophically corresponds to — ~, or — — Wor 
Cap. 3, on the use of a long syllable as 
equivalent to ‘four times’ especially in the ionic and 
dochmiac metres of Aeschylus and Sophocles. Cap. 
4, on the circumstances in which the lengthened 
syllable equivalent to ‘three times’ is used by these 
poets. The writer shows a thorough familiarity with 
the theory of Greek metre and the criticism and 
exegesis of the tragic poets. Chap. 2 is of special 
importance in showing that Aeschylus and Sophocles 
are far less corrupt than is generally supposed, and 
that it is high time to restore to those authors a purer 
text by the removal of modern ‘ emendations.’ The 
whole work is worthy of careful study by all who are 
interested in the criticism of the tragic poets. 28. 
T. Zielinski, Die médrchenkomédie in Athen (W. 
Uckermann). The author regards the Birds of 
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Aristophanes as the only surviving example of this 
kind of comedy ; but finds traces of ancient folklore 
in other plays. Some of these fragmentary allusions 
may be illustrated by the folklore of modern Greece 
(e.g. Vesp. 794 ff. by Hahn ii 85.) 20. C.F: 
Miiller, Zgnati Diaconi tetrasticha iambica 53, versus 
in Adamum 143. De Ignatii metrica arte vita scriptis 
disputatio (Ἐς Hanssen). The introduction confirms 
the view that Ignatius Diaconus flourished in the first 
half of the ninth century. It is to be regretted that 
the editor has not used any fresh manuscript material : 
and that he has not discussed the prosody of his 
author, with a view to showing inter alia whether 
the Anacreontea ascribed to him are genuine or not. 
30. A. Bauer, Thukydidis und H. Miiller-Striibing. 
Kin beitrag zur geschichte der philologischen methode. 
An interesting defence of Thucydides against the 
attacks of Miiller-Striibing, and a well-timed protest 
against the destructive criticism, of which it is a typical 
example. 31. A. Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget 
(K. Seeliger). An elaborate review extending over 
14 pp., closing with the statement of the reviewer's 
opinion that, though the materials collected in Kalk- 
mann’s treatise will be gratefully used by all who are 
engaged in research on the subject of Pansanias, yet his 
views as to the sources froin which Pausanias derived 
his information can only be regarded with grave mis- 
trust. 32and33. J. Kohm, ein beitrag zur frage iiber 
die echtheit der tetralogien des rcdners Antiphon, in two 
parts (F. Blass). The author rightly maintains the 
genuineness of the speeches, though he does not pay 
sufficient attention to differences of style between the 
tetralogies and the other speeches (e.g. in the use of 
particles). 34. H. Buermann, Die handschriftliche 
tiberlieferung des Isokrates ; ii, Der Urbinas und seine 
verwandischaft (F. Blass). The first part of 
Buermann’s treatise on the Mss of Isocrates was re- 
viewed in Phil, Anz. in 1885, p. 410. The present deals 
with the codex Urbinas alone, and with the textual 
inferences to be drawn from the corrections in that 
Ms. The reviewer looks forward with interest to the 
publication of the rest of the treatise. 

Latin Authors.—35, I. L. Ussing, 7’. Macci Plauti 
comoediae ; vol. v, Persam, Rudentem, Stichum, Tri- 
nummum, Truculentum continens. Ussing’s edition 
of Plautus is now complete, with the exception of the 
Cistellaria and Casina. In spite of the good service 
done by the editor in certain passages of the text, the 
present volume, as a whole, is not calculated to change 
the unfavourable opinion which German scholars have 
formed pd ag the parts already published. Com- 
mentaries like those of Brix on the Miles Gloriosus 
and of Lorenz on the Pseudolus contain more trust- 
worthy information on the language of Plautus than 
is to be found in all the eighteen plays of Ussing’s 
edition, The reviewer, who does not sign his name, 
illustrates his remarks by an examination of some 
passages of the Persa. 36. J. S. Speijer, Lanz 
Satura (C. Haeberlin). A pamphlet containing (1) 
a discussion of the meaning of Orcews ; (2) a new ex- 

lanation of Hor. Sat. i 5, 87, ‘ oppidulum versu quod 
dicere non est’; (3) emendations on Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, Livy, Tacitus ; (4) grammatical observations 
on ext = edit, and on pecua, cupere alicuius and the 
nominativus praedicativus. (1) Oreus, according to 
Speijer, is always the god of the underworld, never 
the underworld itself ; if so, in Aen. iv 242, ‘animas 
ille evocat Orco,’ we must not only understand ad, but 
also alter evocat into avocat, The reviewer suggests 
that Orco may here be a ‘dativus ethicus’: ‘er ruft 
dem Orens die seelen fort.’ (2) The oppidulum is 
identified as Véniisif, not as Equum Tutieum (Secho/. 
ad loc.), which does not lie on the route described, and 
can be got into hexameter verse (by separating its 
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two parts and eliding the last syllable). (3) Of the 
emendatious, the reviewer approves Aen. iv 610, ‘et 
Dirae ultrices fide ’ (for et Di). 

Greck History, &e.—37. Arnold Schaefer, ‘Demos- 
thenes und seine Zeit, vol.iand ii of revised ed. 
1885-6 (H. Landwehr). The first vol. of this 
admirable work was revised by Schaefer himself, the 
second by one of the late Professor's pupils, M. 
Hoffmann, with the help of Usener and Kirchhoff. The 
evidence of inscriptions discovered since 1856-8 has 
been taken into account in the new edition, and the 
whole work has been very carefully revised; vol.i 
includes a lithograph of a bust of Dem. ; vol. ii, one 
of the statue at Knole ; to vol. iii Michaelis contributes 
an excursus on the extant portraits of Dem. 38. 
Boeckh, Die staatshaushalltung der Athener, ed. 3, in 
two vols.; with notes by M. Friinkel (H. Landwehr). 
A worthy edition of a great work. 89. FF. B. 
Jevons, History of Greek Literature from the earliest 
period to the death of Demosthenes (K. Sittl). A work 
that shows familiarity with the most recent literature 
of the subject, as well as critical ability and common 
sense. The reviewer makes a few corrections on points 
of detail ; and suggests that, in a future edition the in- 
troductory chapter might, with advantage, be expanded. 

Toman History, &c. 40 and 41. K. W. Nitsch, 
Geschichte der rémischen republik ; nach dessen hinter- 
lassenen papieren und vorlesungen herausgegeben von 
dr. G. Thouret. 2 vols. (M. Zoeller.) A work which, 
in spite of certain faults, can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to all who are engaged in the special study 
of Roman History. 42. K. Marks, de alis, quales 
in excrcitu Romano tempore liberae reipublicae fuerint 
(A. Bauer). Shews that, down to the time of the 
Marsie war, the word ala is used of the mixed con- 
tingent of cavalry and infantry furnished by the allies 
of Rome (ala sociorum) ; and afterwards, of cavalry 
ilone (reiter-ala). 43. M. Siebourg, de Sulevis 
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Campestribus Fatis dissertatio epigraphica (Joh. 
Schmidt). Conspectus ofinscriptions referring to the 


Suleviae (p. 1-16), with two appendices on the dea 
Sules (?) of Bath and on the Silvanae (16-20), the 
Campestres (20-25); the Fati, Falae (25-28). The 
cult of the Suleviae and the AMatres (or Matronae) 
prevailed in Celtic and German districts during the 
first three centuries of the Roman Empire ; but (as 
the reviewer shows) was not confined to ‘homines 
humiliores.’ Similarly in the case of the Campestres. 
On the Fatae the writer ought to have noticed the — 
evidence derived from coins. 44. H. Maué, die 
vereine der fabri, centonarii und dendrophori im 
rémischen reich (KE. Herzeg). A valuable pamphlet 
on some of the guilds of the Roman empire. 45. 
P. Willems, les élections municipales ἃ Pompéi (Ἐς 
Herzog). A model of antiquarian and epigrap ay 
research, in the form of a popular lecture by the 
learned author of the ‘Droit public romain,’ and ‘Le 
sénat de la république.’ 

Travel.—46. M. Toussaint, Von klassischen 
stilten. Reiseerinnerungen und geschichtliche riick- 
blicke ; and 47. Ed. Engel, Griechische friihlingstage 
(L. Bornemann). Toussaint's pamphlet contains an 
account ofa visit to Rome, Naples, Paestum and 
Selinus, and a voyage from Messina to Athens ; for 
many of his details, he professes to be mainly indebted 
to the works of Gregorovius, Dérpfeld, Michaelis and 
Ross. Engel’s book is distinctly original. It is 
inspired throughout by a warm appreciation of the 
modern inhabitants of Greece ; and in spite of certain — 
faults of style and taste, is thoroughly interesting, 
especially its account of the author's tour in the 
Peloponnesus. He is evidently more at home in the 
life and language of the modern Greeks, than in 
matters connected with Greek Archaeology. 
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The number closes with bibliography(p. 203-15) ; 
items of philological news (216-22) ; and contents of 
philological periodicals (222-7). 


Kuhn's Zeitschrift xxix, Nos. I. and 11., pp. 1-59. 
—R. Lenz.—On the physiology and history of the 
palatals, dealing especially with the palatalisation of 

tturals in the Romance languages ; pp. 59-124— 

. Solmsen.—Sigma in combination with nasals andl 
liquids in Greek—an elaborate collection of instances 
illustrating the laws given by Brugmann, Gr. Gr. 
8 45, 55. (i) J.-E. s + nasal and nasal + s medially 
between vowels in‘Urgriech. are assimilated to double 
nasal; the double nasal is kept in Lesbian and 
Thessalian, elsewhere simplified with lengthening of 
preceding vowel, 6.0. J.-E. nsmé-, Lesh. ἄμμες Att. 
ἡμεῖς. (ii) Nasal + o + consonant loses nasal, with- 
out lengthening preceding vowel—c.g. δεσπότης = 
δεμσ-πότης (except n + 5. + ὦ, which becomes νσσ and 
falls underiii.) (iii) Nasal + o initially and medially 
between vowels, if originating within the limits of 
Greek, in Argive, Cretan, Arcadian, and Thessalian 
remains unchanged ; elsewhere nasal lost and_pre- 
ceding vowel becomes in Lesbian an 7-diphthong, 
elsewhere is lengthened. Continuation promised.— 
Pp. 124-152—J. Wackernagel.—Miscellen (i) liquids 
and nasals + o ; in accented syllables combination 
remains, mutalis mutandis (tppos = tpoos), in un- 
accented o lost with lengthening of vowel (οὐρά). 
(ii) Attic contraction of eFo, ofa, contracted when 
accent comes later (νουμηνία), uncontracted under the 
accent (véos). πλέον (neut. sing.) in Aristoph—in 
other forms πλειόν(ων). πλεῖον being properispo- 
menon had main accent on ε; ὁ consequently 
dropped : but in πλείονες « bore main accent. (111) 
ἕκαστος from an earlier ἑκάστις (each for himself, cf. 
quisque) gen.* ἑκάστεο ἑκάστου, whence ἕκαστος. (iv) 
acl8w—Orig. aor. ἀ- ε- ἔδ-ον = ἀξειδον as ἐ- ε- ἔπ-ον 
= ἔειπον (K. Z. xxv. 306), which has passed to ἃ 
pres. stem (cf. a-vdn). Pp. 152-176—P. Kretschmer 
—The Corinthian Vase Inscriptions. Pp. 176-188— 
F. Burg. On the relation of writing to speech. 
Pp. 188-192—K. Krumbacher. Supplementary to 
previous article (xxvii. 484) on the history of the 
Greek language. P. 192—Wilbrandt connects cella 
(*cérla) with céra. 





Revue de Linguistique ect de Philologie Comparée. 
Paris. 15 Janvier, 1887.—A. Hovelacque and Jean 
Kirste review favourably La Lingwistique Evolu- 
tionniste of Paul Regnaud, who follows the older 
philologians in all save theory of guna or vowel- 
intensification. He regards «as the original vowel and 
refers all consonants save liquids and nasals to a 
whistling and explosive group. Primitive roots were 
few in number, simple in meaning. Raoul De La 
Grasserie continues his inquiry into the distinctions 
of number in the Indo-European languages. Paul 
Regnaud complains of L. Havet for neglecting 
*lingwistique’ in his recent <Abrégé de Grammaire 
latine, and discusses the reserve of modern philology 
in the matter of first principles.—15 Avril, 1887.— 
Ὁ. A. Pietrement begins an account of the Patois 
Briard. Paul Regnaud reviews Darmesteter’s La 
Vie des Mots—doubts the plan of sketching the 
philosophy of language from a single speech—says 
that among forces which preserve language the author 
has forgotten the grammarians—thinks the dark ages 
caused decay of literary Latin, not its crystallisation 
—doubts author’s distinction between German as rich 
in compounds, and Romance as rich in derivatives— 
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considers the work valuable in details and a contri- 
bution to the history of French, if not a contribution 
to the philosophy of Language. 


Theologischer Literaturzeitung, herausg. von Ad. 
Harnack τι. Εἰ, Schiirer. The following articles may 
be noticed. 26 Mar.: Gwynn, On a Syriac MS. 
belonging to the collection of Archbishop Ussher 
(Nestle). Dr. Gwynn shows that Ussher’s MS., 
which was supposed to contain a Syriac translation 
of the whole of the N. I'., still exists in ‘rin. Coll. 
Dublin, but that it contains only those portions of 
the N. T. which are wanting in the Peshito—John 
viii., the four smaller Catholic Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. It is important for the textual criticism 
of these portions. 9 April: Ueber ein’in Deutschland 
bisher unbekannte Falschung des Simonides (A. Har- 
nack). Driseke published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissensch. Theologie, 1887, pt. 2, the conclusion of 
the Shepherd of Hermas in Greek, which has hitherto 
been wanting. This is taken from a collection of 
Greek treatises edited by Simonides, published by 
David Nutt, London, 1859. Driseke treats this 
document with much more respect than it deserves, 
and even Hilgenfeld thinks that it may contain some- 
thing of value. Harnack thinks it well, therefore, 
at once to point out the marks of forgery which 
present themselves to him. ‘This he does with great 
force and very convincingly—Jahn, Alb. Des Heil. 
Eustathius Beurtheilung des Origenes betreffend die 
Auffassung der Wahrsagerin 1. Kon. [Sam.] 28 
(F. H. Reusch). This treatise is one of the scanty 
monuments of the obscure beginning of the attack 
on Origen, though in itself, in relation to the exe- 
getical problem, of no importance. The text both 
of Eustathius and of Origen’s Homily which he 
criticises has hitherto rested mainly on the Kditio 
Princeps of Leo Allazzi, taken from a very faulty 
Vatican MS. Thanks are due to Jahn for his edition, 
which is founded upon all the printed editions, and 
on the Codex Monacensis Graecus 331, now used for 
the first time. Jahn’s text of the Homily of Origen 
certainly renders all previous texts obsolete, but he 
has taken far too little pains in the emendation of 
Origen from the citations of Eustathius; he has done 
very little for the explanation of the matter which 
he has edited ; he has given no index of any kind; 
and his introduction contains nothing of any value 
which is not found in Huet and Delarue. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, xxi. 3. May 1887. Dr. 
Volter in along article called Ignatius-Peregrinus, 
written in German, endeavours to shew (1) that the 
Jgnatian Epistles are all with the exception of the 
Epistle to the Romans ‘genuine’; (2) that the 
‘genuine’ six are really the work of Lucian and 
Peregrinus, and identical with the epistles ascribed 
to him by Lucian in C. 41 (φασὶ δὲ πάσαις σχεδὸν 
ταῖς ἐνδόξοις πόλεσιν ἐπιστολὰς διαπέμψαι αὐτόν, 
διαθήκας τινὰς καὶ παραινέσεις καὶ véuouvs) ; (3) that 
with the expulsion of Peregrinus from the Church they 
lost their popularity, and were afterwards at the 
time of the Montanist movement re-edited with the 
name of Jgnatius substituted for that of Peregrinus 
by a diascenest who also wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which the author is first represented as a 
Bishop, and introduced into the remaining epistles 
‘die Vorstellung das der Briefschreiber auf dem 
Transport nach Rom sich befinde”’. Review: Die 
synoptischen evangelien nach der Form [hres inhaltes 
von Ὁ, Holsten by Dr. W.C. van Manen. (Favour- 
able. ) 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Ainger (A. C.) and Wintle (H. G.) Eton Latin 
Grammar. Part I. Accidence and Syntax Rules 
for use in Preparatory Schools. ὅνο. 106 pp. 
London. Murray. 2s. 

Cacsar. Gallic War. Book VII. Edited for the 
use of Schools by Rey. J. Bond and A. S. Walpole. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 18mo. 116 pp. 
London. Macmillan. 1s. θα, 

Cicero, Cato Maior sive de Senectute, edited by 
E. W. Howson, 12mo. xvi. 79 pp. London. 
Rivington, 2s. 

Speeches against Catiline. With Introduction 
and Notes by E. A. Upcott. 8vo. 120 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Clyde (J.) The Modern Latin Grammar for the use 
of Schools. Composed with constant reference to 
the Elucidation of the Latin Element in English. 
Part I. Elementary. 16mo. 166 pp. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. 2s. 

Compton (W. C.) Rudiments of Attic Construction 
and Idiom: an Introduction to Greek Syntax 
for beginners who have acquired some knowledge 
of Latin. 12mo. viii. 87 pp. Cambridge. Deighton 
261]. 3s. 

Herodotus. Book 1X.Ch.1.-LXXXIX. (Plataea). With 
Introduction and Notes by E. 8. Schuckburgh. 
Cr. 8vo. 220 pp. Cambridge. Pitt Press. 3s. 6d. 

Holden (¥. T.) Tripertita. 3rd Series. A Course 
of easy Latin Exercises for Preparatory Schools, 
arranged to suit the threefold division of the year. 
12mo. 246 pp. London. Rivington. 3s. 

Horwell (H. W.) The right method of studying the 
Greek and Latin Classics : The Chancellor's Essay, 
1887. 8vo, 22 pp. Oxford. Blackwell. 1s. 

Ironside (G.) Rudimenta analytica. Part I. The 
simple sentence. An easy and carefully-graduated 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


De ablativi absoluti apud Q. Curtium 
Rufum usu. 8vo. ὅθ pp. Arnsberg. Stein. 1 Mk. 
Aristophanis comoediac. Annotatione critica, com- 
mentario exegetico et scholiis graecis instruxit 
F. H. M. Blaydes. Pars VII. Acharnenses. 8vo. 
xx. 509 pp. Halle. Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 

10 Mk. (I.-VII. 50 Mk.) 

Aristotelis opera omnia quae extant, brevi paraphrasi 
et litterae perpetuo inhaerente expositione illustrata 
a Silv. Mauro, 8. 1. Tom. IV. De Anima, Parva 
Naturalia, Metaphysica. Ed. Aug. Bringmann, S. J. 
Roy. 8vo. 656 pp. Paris. Lethielleux. 

Ausfeld (R.) De libro περὶ τοῦ πάντα σπουδαῖον εἶναι 
ἐλεύθερον qui inter Philonis Alexandrini opera 
fertur. 8vo. 58 pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1 Mk. 60. 

Ausone, Sidoine Apollinaire et Fortunat. Oeuvres 
complétes, traduites par EB. F. Corpet, E. Barret, 
Ch. Nisard. Avec le texte latin. Roy. 8vo. v. 817 
pp. Paris. Didot. 10 frances. 

Bechtel (¥.) Die Insechriften des ionischen Dialekts. 
4to. vill, 154 pp. mit 5 Tafeln. Gottingen. Dieterich. 
8 Mk. 

Belsheim (J.) Codex (f*) Corbiensis sive quatuor 
evangelia ante Hieronymuin latine translata. FE 
codice membranaceo quinto vel sexto seculo, ut 
videtur, seripto qui in Bibl. Nat. Paris. asservatur, 
nune primum ed. J, B. 8vo. viii. 127 pp. Christiania 
Aschehoug. 3 Mk. 50. 

Blancard (.) Sur quelques noms osques αἰ Espagne 
et d'Italie. 8vo. 10 pp. Marseilles. 

—— Théorie de la monnaie romaine au 3° siécle aprés 
J.-C, S8vo. 10 pp. Marseilles. 





Adams (W.) 


First Latin Course, containing Grammar, Word- 
building, Exercises, and Vocabularies for the use of 
Schools. Cr. 8vo. x. 255 pp. London. Simpkin. 
3s. 6d. 

Kynersley (H. W. 5.) Latin Exercises. Second 
Edition, with Vocabulary arranged in alphabetical 
order of the more elementary portions of the work 
entitled Latin Prose Composition. 8vo. 160 pp. 
London. Relfe. 2s. 

Incani Pharsalia, edited with English Notes by 
C. E. Haskins, with an Introduction by W. E. 
Heitland. 8vo. exxx. 393 pp. London. Bell. 14s. 

Morice (F. D.) Greek Passages adapted for practice 
in Unseen Translation for Middle and Higher 
Forms of School. 12mo. vi. 124 pp. London. 
Rivington. 2s. 6d. 

Nettleship (H.) Passages for translation into Latin 
Prose. With an Introduction. Cr. 8vo. vi. 135 
pp. London. Bell. 3s. 

Ovid. Easy selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 
With Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises in Latin 
Verse Composition by H. Wilkinson. 18mo. 116 
pp. London. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Stories from the Metamorphoses. Selected 
and Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by J. Bond and A. 8. Walpole. 18mo. 90 pp. 
London. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Plato. Meno, with Introduction and Notes by St. 
George Stock. 12mo. London. Frowde. 2s. 6d. 

Tiawlinson (G.) Ancient History. Cr. 8vo. xiii. 
352 pp. London. Deacon. 7s. 6d. 

Stedman (A. M. M.) Easy Latin Passages for Un- 
seen Translation. 12mo. 72 pp. London. Bell. 1s.6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid I. edited with “Introduction and 
Notes by C. S. Jerram. 16mo, xxxix. 43 pp. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. 





ON THE CONTINENT. 


Blass (Fyr.) Die attische Beredsamkeit. Abth. 1. 
Von Gorgias bis zu Lysias. 2. Aufl. 8vo. vii. 648 
pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 14 Mk. 

Naturalismus und Materialismus in Griechenland 
in Platon’s Zeit. Svo. 19 pp. Kiel. Univ. Buchh. 1 Mk. 

Bocker (¥.) Damme als der mutmassliche Schauplatz 
der Varusschlacht, sowie der Kampfe bei den 
Pontes longi im Jahre 15 und der Romer mit den 
Germanen am Agrivarierwalle im Jahre 16. 8vo, 
72 pp. 2 pl. Cologne. Bachem. 1 Mk. 75. 

Brunk (A.) De excerptis περὶ τοῦ τῶν ἡρώων Kad’ 
Ὅμηρον βίου ab Athenaeo servatis. ὅνο, 39 pp. 
Greifswald. 75 Pf. 

Caesaris (C.) Julii, de bello gallico commentarii VIT. 
cum commentario VIII A. Hirtii. Rec. H. Wal- 
ther. 8vo. xx. 188 pp. Paderborn. F. Schéningh. 
1 Mk. 20 Pf. 

Cicero. Discours contre Verres. Seconde action. 
Livre 6. De Signis. Texte Latin publié d’aprés 
les travaux les plus récents, avec un commentaire 
critique et explicatif, une introduction, un index et 
des cartes par E. Thomas. 8vo. 140 pp. 2 maps. 
Paris. Hachette. 4 frs. 

— Traité des devoirs (livre 15), Traduction fran- 
gaise precedée d’une introduction sur la morale 
stoicienne et la morale de Cicéron par Εν Maillet. 
12mo. xli. 74 pp. Paris. Belin. 

Tusculanarum disputationum ad M. Brutum 
libri V. Erklart von Dr. G. Fischer. Bd, 2. Bueh 
II1.-V. 8% Aufl. von G. Sorof. ϑνο. 172 pp. Berlin. 
Weidmann. 1 Mk. 50. 

Collignon (M.) Le combat d’Erechthée et d’Im- 
marados sur une tesstre greeqne en plomb. 8vo. 
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pp. Paris. Cerf. 7 fr. 50 c. 
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9 pp. (vxtr. Mém. de la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires 
de France). 

Commentationes philologae in honorem  sodalitii 
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Tue short pamphlet by Professor Windisch 
is a welcome addition to the memorials of 
his revered master. Dr. Angermann in the 
tenth volume of Bezzenberger’s Seitrdge 
has given an interesting sketch of the life 
and the personal influence of Georg Curtius. 
His elder brother, Professor Ernst Curtius, 
has prefixed to the first volume of the 
Kleine Schriften of the deceased scholar 
a charming picture of him as he appeared 
to one of the comparatively few who were 
honoured with a close and affectionate 
intimacy. But there was still room, and 
indeed there was a real demand, for an 
account of his scientific work, from a sym- 
pathetic but not a partisan’s standpoint ; 
and this has been well given us by Dr. 
Windisch. There was a demand for this, 
because unquestionably the tendency of the 
most advanced school in comparative phi- 
lology has been to lay undue stress upon 
those parts of the work of Curtius which 
may now appear to be antiquated, to bring 
into prominence points of difference rather 
than those of agreement, and to ignore or 
pass over lightly contributions to the de- 
velopment of the science which were of real 
value. From these faults the memorial 
sketch by Dr. Windisch is entirely free. 
He does not disguise the extent to which he 
differs from some of Curtius’s conclusions, 
He does not deny the value of some of the 
more recent theories, to which Curtius never 
gave his assent. But he brings out clearly 
the full significance of his work and his 
personal influence as a whole; and rightly 
lays stress upon it as an essential factor in 
the history of his favourite science. 

The most important service that Curtius 
rendered was one which no man could have 
done who was not, as he was from the be- 
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ginning to the end of his career, in the first 
place a classical scholar. Schleicher, with 
all his wide linguistic attainments, was not 
this even in the second place. He was at 
heart a Darwinian botanist, who handled 
language as if it were the subject-matter of 
natural and not of historical science. His 
services are not to be underrated, obsolete 
as are many of his results. But it could 
never have been said of him, as Dr. Windisch 
well says of Curtius, that he first brought 
two great sciences into a mutually helpful 
relation to one another. Curtius was not a 
student of language, availing himself of the 
aid of Latin and Greek to attack the general 
questions of linguistics, but a classical scholar, 
studying the languages of Greece and Rome 
in the light of comparative philology. It 
was very significant that his first important 
work was dedicated (1846) to Lassen and 
Ritschl. In the earlier part of his career, 
his lectures extended over a wide field of 
Greek and Latin literature. To the last he 
retained his interest in the literary as well 
as the purely grammatical study of the 
ancient authors. Hence few men were 
better fitted to maintain the connexion 
between the two sides of philology, which 
cannot be parted without serious loss to 
both. He never appeared as leading an 
irruption of comparative philology into the 
territory of scholarship, but rather as wel- 
coming its aid in a field to which much of 
his own labour was devoted. He was always 
proud to be a classical scholar, and what- 
ever he could learn from the comparison of 
other languages was always brought to bear 
upon the explanation of the structure of 
those with which he was immediately con- 
cerned. Sometimes he was taunted with not 
having a wide enough command of languages 
for a comparative philologist ; but for the 
work which he had to do, a thorough know- 
ledge of the classical tongues, combined with 
the power to follow adequately what others 
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were ‘doing in cognate languages, was what 
was most necessary, and this never failed him. 

Dr. Windisch shows well how it was the 
instinct, or call it, if you please, the pre- 
judice of a classical scholar, which made him 
cling to the notion of a Graeco-Italic unity, 
after the scientific basis of this theory was 
really destroyed. 

Not that Curtius was without a keen 
sense of the mysterious nature and vitality 
of language, and of the fascination of the 
more abstract problems which it presents. 
But he never lost himself in details, and 
hence, while he contributed less than some 
of his contemporaries by special investiga- 
tions, no one was better fitted to survey the 
general progress of his science, and to sum 
up its total gains at any particular time. 
This is what gives to his Grundziige the 
character which, as Dr. Windisch justly 
says, even his opponents allow to it, that of 
one of the most valuable and useful works 
on the science of language. The successive 
editions of it showed how ready he was to 
learn as well as to teach ; and a comparison 
of the eleventh section of his Introduction 
in the first and in the fifth edition gives a 
vivid conception of the progress of the science 
during the years which separated them. 

Dr. Windisch rightly regards the year 
1873, in which the second edition of Curtius’s 
Zur Chronologie, and the first volume of Das 
Verbum der Griechischen Sprache appeared, as 
the last in which the clear majority of com- 
petent scholars was decidedly on the side of 

Sopp and his school, the last in which 
Curtius could hold his favourite position as 
the representative of a general consensus. 
When, four years later, a second edition of 
the latter work appeared, it was already, 
though far too harshly, pronounced to be 
antiquated. In a sense it will never be 
antiquated. It sums up in a final form the 
results of a certain method, which long held 
sway in philology, and it marks the utmost 
progress attained along certain lines. To 
advance further, the problem had to be at- 
tacked in an entirely different fashion ; and 
for this the materials collected by Curtius 
gave the most valuable help. But both as 
a writer and as a teacher he reached at this 
time his zenith. His pupils were even more 
numerous than those of his illustrious col- 
league Ritschl, and in the winter of 1874 
his lectures on Greek Grammar were attended 
by 273 students. This date happens to mark 
the completion of his twenty-fifth year as a 
professor; when the foundation of the Curtius- 
Stiftung by contributions from all parts of 
the civilized world showed the honour in 
which he was held, 
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From that year a certain decline in his 
personal and scientific influence may be 
dated. In 1868 Scherer in his Zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache had protested 
against the undue limitation of philology to 
the merely mechanical aspect of phonetic 
changes, and had called for more attention 
to the psychical processes underlying the 
development of languages. At the same 
time, and in close connexion with this, he 
had urged that the only safe basis for the 
theoretical reconstruction of the earlier 
forms of speech was the careful study of the 
forces at work in the periods more directly 
and intimately known to us. His protests 
told more immediately upon the method of 
Schleicher than on that of Curtius; but the 
two scholars belonged essentially to the 
same school, and the teaching of the latter 
did not pass unchallenged. The view eg. 
that the Sanskrit bidrdmi was the repre- 
sentative of a primitive bhardmi, from which 
φέρω, fero, &e., were derived, was directly 
denied by Scherer. He maintained that the 
primitive form was bhard, and that bhdrdmi 
was a later form due to the analogy of verbs 
like déddmi. The operation of analogy was 
universally admitted in modern languages. 
He insisted that it should be no less fully 
recognised as at work in the ancient lan- 
guages, even in comparatively early stages. 
Of the younger scholars it was Leskien in 
Leipzig who took up most warmly the views 
of Scherer, and urged them, both in lectures 
and in private conversation, on those of his 
own generation. So was formed by degrees 
the school of the ‘young grammarians.’ 
Their cardinal principles were (1) that pho- 
netic laws, so far as they act mechanically, 
admit of no exceptions ; (2) that the ‘associa- 
tion of forms’ in all stages of the history of 
a language has led to changes due to a false 
analogy. Both these principles were applied 
with a rigour and consistency which led to 
very different results from those which had 
been generally accepted. Curtius, for ex- 
ample, had endeavoured to bring as many as 
possible of the letter-changes in Greek under 
the heading of regular laws. But he had 
devoted quite half of his Grundziige to the 
discussion of what he called ‘sporadic’ or 
‘irregular’ letter changes. The very exist- 
ence of such sporadic changes, except so far 
as they were dialectic, was now denied. 
‘ Analogy’ was pressed into the service, to 
account for all phenomena which did not 
agree with regular laws. The boldness and 
consistency with which Curtius’s younger 
colleague Brugmann applied these principles: 
in a famous article on the Nasalis sonans, 
published in the ninth volume of Curtius’s 
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Studien, showed clearly how far the new 
school was ready to push its dissent from 
currently received conclusions, and made it 
impossible for that series of studies to be 
continued as a joint publication. In 1878 
and the following years Brugmann and 
Osthoff published four volumes of Morpho- 
logische Untersuchungen, in which various 

roblems of etymology and inflexion were 
attacked with remarkable learning and in- 
genuity. The views of the new school were 
really only an expansion and a natural out- 
come of the principles for which Curtius had 
long been contending. But it was only 
natural that he should be slow to accept the 
far-reaching modifications of his explanation 
of many details which they seemed to entail. 
It was not less natural that his caution and 
sobriety should appear timorous to many 
who were fascinated by the boldness of the 
younger philologists, and that his teaching 
should seem to be antiquated. His attitude 
in face of the new doctrines was thoroughly 
dignified, and worthy of his high position, 
No element of personal bitterness, no jea- 
lousy or irritability, for which his severe 
physical sufferings at this time might have 
served as some excuse, was ever allowed to 
interfere with his calm consideration of his 
young opponents’ theories. Wherever he 
was able to recognise any well-established 
contribution to science, he accepted it gladly, 
and the fifth edition of his Grundziige (repro- 
duced in the second edition of the English 
translation) showed how ready he was to 
incorporate all changes which convinced his 
judgment. For nine years he contented 
himself with watching the development of 
the new doctrines, and occasionally uttering 
a warning against premature or extrava- 
gant conclusions, which their champions 
seemed to be advancing. At last in 1885 he 
published his Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprach- 
Forschung, in which he attempted a more 
systematic and complete criticism of the 
newer philology as a whole. It cannot be 
denied that in this brief, but most pregnant, 
treatise, he hit not a few weak points in 
the doctrines now rapidly becoming popular. 
But the work was essentially one of recon- 
ciliation. It had been common to speak of 
the new views as amounting to a ‘cata- 
strophe’ in the history of comparative 
philology. Curtius showed that after all 
the movement in advance—and he did not 
deny for a moment that it was in advance— 
was proceeding along lines which had been 
laid down by the founders of the science, 
and that the appearance of discord had 
arisen, at least in part, from an undue stress 
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upon the physical aspect of language, and a 
neglect of its historical development. On 
the other hand it must be admitted that 
Curtius hardly realised the full force of the 
arguments in support of the new views, and 
Brugmann’s rejoinder, appended to his in- 
augural address as Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Freiburg, was a masterly and 
conclusive defence of the positions taken up 
by the school of which he is now one of the 
foremost representatives. Not only on the 
general questions of the action of phonetic 
laws, and of the far-reaching influence of 
analogy, did he show that his views were a 
legitimate and consistent development of 
principles which Curtius himself had ad- 
mitted ; but also with regard to the varied 
vocalisation of the primitive Indo-Germanic 
stock, and the untrustworthy character of 
much of the analysis of inflexions commonly 
taught, he gained an unquestioned victory. 
A. teacher who now contents himself with 
reproducing the doctrines of Schleicher and 
Curtius, as they were all but universally 
accepted ten years back, ought to be aware 
that he has been left far behind by the pro- 
gress of his science, and that much of his 
teaching will consist of baseless theories 
and exploded speculations, while even what 
is correct will be lacking in the unity of a 
rigorous and accurate method. 

But admitting this to the full, the place of 
Curtius is none the less assured in the history 
of comparative philology. For thirty years 
he stood in the very forefront of those who 
were leading the advance, His original 
ΕΞ ons were not numerous, and some 
of those which appeared at the time the most 
valuable have been set aside by more recent 
researches. But no one of his contemporaries 
was guided in his inquiries by a finer in- 
stinct ; no one had a fuller knowledge of the 
work that was being done in the philological 
field, or examined its results with a more 
sober and vigilant criticism, or gathered 
them into a more attractive and intelligible 
form ; no one finally had a deeper influence 
on the pupils that gathered in such numbers 
around him, or inspired them with a purer 
delight in that pursuit of truth to which his 
own blameless and exemplary life was de- 
voted. It will be long before the scientific 
value of his works shall be exhausted ; but 
when, in the progress of the study, for w SESS 
he did so much, that day arrives, they will 
still retain their interest as marking an im- 
portant stage in its development, and as 
models of sound learning, clear statement, 
and judicial sobriety. 

A. 8. WILKINS, 
T 2 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Geschichte der Rimischen Kaiserzett. By Prof. 
ScHILLER. Band II. Gotha. 1887. 9 Mk. 


No one who reads Prof. Schiller’s history 
will be inclined to underestimate either his 
learning, or the amount of conscientious 
study which he has devoted to his subject. 
But he has no mercy on his readers, and we 
fear that for all but the strongest digestions 
this volume, like that which preceded it, will 
prove too tough a morsel. The truth is 
that he has produced not so much a history, 
as a collection of the materials for a history. 
The value of his work lies in the mass of 
facts which he has brought together and in 
the fulness of his references, alike to the 
ancient authorities and to the modern 
literature, while it is in the selection and 
grouping of his facts that he fails. Too 
often we cannot see the wood for the trees, 
and the general outlines and distinctive 
features of the period are constantly obscured 
by the mass of details, These defects are 
the more unfortunate because the period 
with which this volume deals, that from 
Diocletian to Theodosius, is at once one of 
the most important, and the most difficult of 
comprehension in ancient history. It more- 
over stands in great need of a historian. 
Tillemont, laborious and learned as he was, 
worked with inadequate materials, and with 
a very imperfect grasp of the chief problems 
of the time, while Gibbon’s treatment of 
this period is on the whole the least satis- 
factory part of his great work. Since 
Gibbon wrote, although much has been done 
in special departments—and notably in all 
that concerns the movements of the bar- 
barian peoples—there has been, if we except 
the necessarily brief sketch in Ranke’s 
Weltgeschichte, and the rather superficial 
account given by Duruy, no serious at- 
tempt made at a history of the time as a 
whole, and this want Prof. Schiller has only 
pirtially supplied. 

_ The volume opens, rightly enough, with a 
section on the authorities—which in itself 
affords a good illustration of Prof. Schiller’s 
strong and weak points. As a catalogue it 
leaves little to be desired, but its value for 
the student would have been trebled, had 
the list of names been supplemented by 
something more in the way of a critical 
estimate of the importance and relation to 
each other of the different writers; we 
should also have welcomed, what Prof. 
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Schiller is undoubtedly competent to give, 
some account of the mass of evidence from 
inscriptions, coins and monuments which 
recent research has accumulated, and of its 
general bearing on the literary tradition. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that the 
three points on which the attention of the 
historian should be fastened during this 
period are, first, the development and work- 
ing of the elaborate administrative machinery, 
by means of which Diocletian and his suc- 
cessors hoped to compensate for the decay of 
internal strength and spontaneous energy ; 
secondly, the growth of the Christian Church 
and its relations with the imperial govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the barbarians 
on the other; thirdly, the movements of the 
barbarian peoples themselves. To the first 
of these Prof. Schiller devotes about a 
hundred pages, closely packed with solid 
matter, and it is here perhaps that his want 
of constructive skill will be most keenly 
felt. Emperor and senate, the civil and 
financial administration, the court and the 
army are all separately dealt with, their 
functions and position stated, but though 
we are shown in turn each part of the 
machinery, we get no clear impression of 
its actual working and effects. Thus the 
section on the civil administration (pp. 44— 
68) would have been all the better for the 
omission of some of the less important details 
as to the duties of the various officials, and 
the insertion of a few of those graphic illus- 
trations from the actual history which are 
necessary, to give life and meaning to the 
most careful analysis. Apart from this 
excessively anatomical treatment and an 
occasional want of sequence in the arrange- 
ment (e.g. the account of the mode of 
succession to the imperial purple, and of 
the system of joint rule, is interposed 
between the paragraphs dealing with the 
names borne by the emperors and those 
dealing with their titles), there is little in 
this part of the book to call for special 
criticism in a brief review like the present. 
A few points however may be noticed. Prof. 
Schiller leaves us in some doubt as to his 
view of the ‘nomina’ borne by Diocletian 
and Maximian. We do not quite understand 
whether he thinks that Diocletian assumed 
both Aurelius and Valerius on his accession, 
or whether he considers that ‘ Valerius,’ as 
is just possible, previously belonged to him. 
As regards Maximian, he was surely ‘ein 
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Aurelier’ only because, as Prof. Schiller 
elsewhere implies, he assumed or was 
granted the two names ‘ Aurelius Valerius’ 
on being associated with Diocletian in the 
government. The Oriental pomp with 
which the emperors of this period sur- 
rounded themselves is rightly traced further 
back than Diocletian, but the statement 
that its introduction was due to the ‘ Verle- 
gung des Schwerpunktes des Romerreichs 
nach Osten’ (pp. 33, 34) is hardly adequate 
as an explanation. Prof. Schiller comes 
nearer to one at least of the reasons for 
this, when on p. 122, note 1, he calls atten- 
tion to the direct imitation of Sassanid 
practice by Diocletian. In other words this 
orientalising tendency, for which strange to 
say two such vigorous and soldierlike em- 
perors as Aurelian and Diocletian are mainly 
responsible, was the result partly of a desire 
to surround the Roman emperor with as much 
visible majesty as his only rivals in the East, 
the Sassanid kings ; partly of a hope that, if 
thus fenced round by ceremonial and digni- 
fied by outward splendour, he might be 
rendered less accessible to attack from his 
own subjects. It was, in fact, like the 
practice of adoption, one of several methods 
intended to remedy the two weakest points 
in the imperial system, the want of a legiti- 
mate origin, and of an established order of 
succession. The section on the civil adminis- 
tration, though cast in too statistical a form, 
is accurate and fairly complete. The author 
correctly points out that this later adminis- 
trative system is distinguished from the 
earlier by its exact division of labour, and 
the substitution for the old type of magis- 
trates with their ill-defined prerogatives and 
conflicting jurisdiction of the ‘ Berufs- 
beamte’ und ‘ Berufsoffizier’ (p. 44). He 
does not, however, call attention to the 
fact that this newer type of official is from 
the first characteristic of the imperial 
service, as distinct from that of the state, 
and that its gradual spread marks the pro- 
gressive extension of that service over the 
whole area of the empire to the exclusion of 
the other. In the section on finance, we 
cannot help regretting that Prof. Schiller 
has not given a fuller and clearer account 
of the imperial census itself. The subject 
is no doubt full of difficulties, but consider- 
ing its importance the space allotted to it 
is certainly small. We should also have 
welcomed a more detailed discussion of the 
origin and position of the ‘coloni,’ the class 
of free labourers bound to the soil, who fill 
so large a place in the legislation of the 
period, and on whom a yast amount of 
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ingenious speculation has been expended. 
We may note in passing that the conjec- 
ture (p. 78) as to the wide extent of the 
‘agri fiscales’ in Italy is to some extent 
confirmed by the evidence of Cassiodorius. 
There is lastly a little inconvenience in the 
arrangement by which the account of the 
actual working and results of the system 
are relegated to a chapter at the end of the 
volume. Thus the part played by guilds 
such as that of the ‘navicularii,’ and the 
influence of financial necessities on the 
development of the colonate, are treated 
of apart from the general tendency to 
stereotype the machinery of society, which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Later 
Empire, but for an account of which the 
reader must turn to p. 444. Numismatic 
questions have evidently a special attraction 
for Prof. Schiller, and not the least valuable 
parts of his book are his account of Dio- 
cletian’s reform of the coinage (pp. 147 sqq.), 
and such discussions of the evidence derived 
from coins, as that in the chapter (pp. 204 
sqq.) on the attitude of Constantine towards 
the Christian Church. On the other hand, 
Prof. Schiller leaves the problem of the real 
meaning of Diocletian’s famous edict ‘de 
pretiis rerum yenalium’ very much where 
it was, 

The relations between the Church and 
the Empire the author has treated with as 
much care and completeness as his limited 
space allowed. The chief interest of his 
work here lies in his endeavour to trace 
the gradual change in the imperial policy 
from one of friendly neutrality to one of 
declared partisanship, a change which ele- 
vated the Church to a position which was 
incompatible with the ‘staatliche Omnipo- 
tenz’ of the emperor (p. 415), ‘damit war 
ein hohere Gewalt iiber dem absoluten 
Kaiser anerkannt’ (p. 436). Thus while 
fully allowing the influence of the Church in 
saving Roman civilisation and even the 
Roman state from extinction, he places it 
side by side with the inroads of the bar- 
barians as one of the forces hostile to the 
imperial system in the fourth century. 

The barbarian advance is not so satisfac- 
torily handled. In the fifth and last chapter 
Prof. Schiller indeed notices briefly the 
harbarising, as it is called, of the empire, 
hy the wholesale settlements of barbarian 
captives in the provinces, the increasing use 
of them in the imperial army, and the 
frequent elevation of barbarians to high 
posts in the imperial service. He lays stress 
also on the fact that to the lower classes 
within the empire the barbarians not seldom 
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brought relief from intolerable burdens (p. 
440). But we miss any chapters such as 
those on the ecclesiastical policy of Con- 
stantine, or of Gratian and Theodosius, 
dealing with the question as a whole, and 
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even so critical a moment as that of the 
admission of the Goths by Valens is treated 
in far too incidental a fashion. 


H. F. Pernam. 


STUDIA BIBLICA, 


(Continued from p. 197.) 


Tue essay of Bishop Wordsworth above re- 
ferred to is ‘On the Corbey MS. of St. James,’ 
an old Latin MS. (ff.) now in St. Petersburg ; 
and Prof. Sanday has supplied ‘ Further 
temarks’ on the same MS. The hypothesis 
of Bishop Wordsworth is that the original 
language was Aramaic, and that the Corbey 
version is not derived from our present Greek 
text but from a different translation. 
Amongst the passages which he thinks this 
hypothesis helps to explain are: ii. 7, 
‘blasphemant im bono nomine,’ v. 2, ‘res 
[for vestes] vestrae tiniaverunt’ where the 
confusion of ‘res’ and ‘vestes,’ impossible 
in Greek, might occur from the double sense 
of the Aramaic méu. However, he also 
quotes Dr. Hort’s suggestion that wes- has 
been lost before res vestrae. In confirmation 
of his hypothesis of an Aramaic original, he 
shows by an analysis of the vocabulary that 
the writer ‘must have had a rather wide 
range of classical reading.’ It seems to us 
that the rare words found in the Epistle do 
not suffice to prove this. They may have 
been familiar colloquially and locally. The 
word περπερεύεσθαι in 1 Cor. xiii. 4 is found, 
we believe, only once in any other Greek 
writer, and that much later than St. Paul. 
But the compound ἐμπερπερεύεσθαι is used by 
Cicero (ad Att. 1. 14) in a way which makes 
it probable that it was a familiar word. And 
such words as ἀνεμίζω, δαιμονιώδης, χρυσοδακ- 
τύλιος, may well have been colloquially used ; 
ἀνεμίζω is given by Hesychius as an explan- 
ation of another word (ἀναψύξαι) : χρυσοδακ- 
τύλιος is also used by him in explanation of 
another word. Both it and δαιμονιώδης occur 
in Greek Scholiasts. Such facts are indica- 
tions of popular use, 

Prof. Sanday in his essay on the same 
Corbey MS. compares it minutely with the 
Vulgate, Jerome’s quotations and the so- 
called Speculum of St. Augustine, and con- 
cludes (differing herein from the Bishop), that 
the Corbey MS. and the Vulgate do not 
proceed from fundamentally different stocks, 
whereas the text of the Speculum does pro- 


ceed from a different source. He thinks that 
the Vulgate text in this Epistle owes 
extremely little to Jerome, and that the 
peculiarities in the Corbey text are due to a 
definite local recension. Some words of 
Lagarde go to the root of the question, 
Whence arose the marked differences? 
Replying to Hartel (who said that the scribe 
of the Verona MS. seemed like a grammarian 
teaching boys how to vary their expressions, 
preferring for no probable reason pacificis 
to pacatis ; nefaria to nefanda, ete.) Lagarde 
observes that ‘the probable cause was that 
in the learned or popular speech of the dis- 
trict for which the MS. was intended the 
one word was not in use, and therefore had 
to be replaced by another.’ 

With reference to the old Latin texts 
generally, Prof. Sanday concludes from his 
examination of the first two Gospels that 
there were two parent stocks and not more, 
the African and European. The Vulgate of 
St. James is mainly European, but with a 
peculiar element, not necessarily African. 
However, in Old Latin Texts, p. celv, he 
withdraws this expression of opinion as to 
the fundamental separation between the two 
families of texts, thinking that the time for 
a definite conclusion had not yet come. 

Mr. Gwilliam examines a Syriac Biblical 
MS. of the fifth century (Brit. Mus. Add. 
14459, fol. 1—66), containing the first two 
Gospels. The text does not differ in any 
essential particular from that of Widman- 
stadt, and such differences as exist affect 
but very slightly the relation of the Syriac 
version to the original Greek text. We give 
a few instances :-— 

Matt. xvii. 21 not omitted (om. ἢ B.) 

xix. 17 agrees with Text. Rec. 

xxiv. 36 has not οὐδὲ ὁ vids. 

xxvii. 35 = Ree. 

Mk. vi. 11; ix. 44, 46. xv. 28 = Ree. 
The last verses of St. Mark are given without 
any note of doubtfulness. In Matt. xxviii. 
18 it adds (with the printed Peshito), ‘and 
as my Father sent me I send you.’ 
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On Matt. viii. 15 Mr. Gwilliam (p. 160) 
quotes this MS. as agreeing with Widman- 
stadt and the Curetonian in reading αὐτοῖς, 
whereas on p. 171 he quotes it as reading 

 auro. 

__ _The text does not approximate to the Cure- 

~ tonian. On the whole Mr. Gwilliam derives 
from his study of Syriac MSS. a strong con- 
viction in favour of the type of Greek text 
represented by the later MSS. 

Prof. Sanday, on the other hand, from the 
phenomena of the Codex Rossanensis (=) draws 
an inference of an opposite kind. That 
Codex containing the first two Gospels is 
believed to date from the sixth century. It 
supports generally the common text, and is 
in some places the oldest uncial authority 
that does so. Nevertheless it is found to 
contain eighty-six manifestly wrong readings 
which have little or no support besides. 
‘And yet there is no difference in kind be- 
tween these readings and those which form 
so large a part of the characteristic text of 
the great mass of MSS.’ Its agreement with 
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these in other cases therefore tends rather to 
confirm the suspicion of wholesale correction 
and emendation to which they are exposed. 

This MS. is so closely related to that 
known as N (also a Codex Purpureus) which 
contains fragments of the same Gospels, that 
Von Gebhardt thinks they may even have 
been copied directly from the same exemplar. 

Space will not allow us to do more than 
mention the titles of the remaining essays: 
Prof. Driver ‘On Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature of the Tetragrammaton’ ; 
Mr. Woods ‘On the Septuagint Version of 
the Books of Samuel’; Mr. Edersheim ‘On 
Wetzel’s Theory of the Synoptic Gospels’ ; 
Prof. Sanday ‘On the Commentary attributed 
to Theophilus of Antioch’; Mr. Randell 
‘On the date of 8. Polycarp’s Martyrdom’ 
(which with Jahn, Lightfoot, etc. he fixes in 
155 a.p.); and Mr. Neubauer ‘On some 
Temanite and Nabataean Inscriptions dating 
from between 3 B.c. and 79 A.D.’ 


T, K. ABBOTT. 





The Truth about Homer. With some remarks on 
Professor Jebb’s “ Introduction to Homer.’ By F. 
A. Patry, M.A., LL.D. London, F. Norgate, and 
the ‘Cambridge Chronicle’ Office. 1887. 24 


pp. 1s. 


WE all know Mr. Paley’s views on Homer. The real 
Homeric poems were the poems on the later events of 
the siege and the returns of the heroes, which we com- 
monly call ‘cyclic’; the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
manufactured epics only just older than Plato. In 
this pamphlet, Mr. Paley goes over the old ground, 
with no new arguments, but only along moan over the 
sad perversity of Mr. Jebb in disregarding the old ones. 
Of course, there is no reviling or railing, no bitterness or 
insinuation, in Mr. Paley’s language ; in one sentence 
he gets as far as ‘ suppressio veri,’ but he retracts it 
in the next. He is not indignant, he is only sad. 
He knows the truth; the world and Mr. Jebb will 

_ neither believe nor listen. 
: We may say at once that Mr. Paley does disprove 
the theory which he attacks, the theory that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, just as they are, with every word 
and every line just as we have them, were finished 
before 800 z.c. But then that is a theory that 
nobody believes, not even Dr. Hayman. Everybody 
believes that the poems, as we have them, have under- 
gone some amount of change since their origin; the 
question is, how much change, and what kind of 
change. Mr. Paley only refutes antagonists who 
hold that there has been no change at all. And, 
very strangely, Mr. Paley’s theory is far more hostile 
.to the irresistible internal evidences of growth in the 
peems as we have them, than the theories of his most 
old-fashioned opponents. He thinks, as they do, that 
the poems were written all at once; but while they 
leave plenty of time for interpolations and modern- 
izations, he leaves no time at all; all the discre- 
pancies of story, all the double redactions, all the 
differing usages of language, must have been put in by 





the same author, with his eyes open, and then have 
spread over the world at once, stereotyped in the form 
which they have retained for 2200 years. Of course, Mr. 
Paley puts these down to the variations in the poet’s 
sources ; and that might stand when he used to regard 
the poet as a mere compiler, (though even then what 
a stupid compiler he must have been !) ; but in this 
pamphlet the theory of compilation is practically 
givenup. Mr. Paley still talks about ‘editing’ and 
‘redaction,’ and ‘these poems in their new and 
highly elaborated form’; but when he says (p. 4) 
that ‘Plato used a literary written epitome or 
‘‘redaction ” of the two poems, constructed each round 
a central figure, a dramatic Protagonistes, in an age 
of rhetoric, high culture, sophistic teachings of the 
rights and duties of humanity ;’ when he explains that 
Penelope’s suitors are an imitation of Helen’s suitors, 
and Odysseus’s beggary at Ithaca is a reproduction of 
his beggary in the Trojan camp, that the characters 
of Helen and Menelaus are not degraded by Sophocles 
and Euripides, but elevated by the new poet from the 
savage level of the old epics,~—when Mr. Paley does 
all this, he is describing, not a redactor at all, but an 
independent poet, with an independent poet’s respon- 
sibility for unity of treatment. 


1 This is the strangest of Mr. Paley’s sayings, and deserves 
full quotation. Pp. 12, 13, ‘It wasthus, that in an age when 
women had begun to take their just part in social life, a Helen 
and a Penelope were invested with new attributes, and Helen 
ceased to be the ‘‘she-devil,” the Erinys of the tragedies, and 
became a kindly and hospitable matron. In the same way the 
Odysseus and the Menelaus of our Homer are by no means 
the treacherous villains that they are uniformly made to appear 
in tragedy. Itis a perverse view that the bad character shews 
“ decadence” from the good, as represented by Homer. Why 
should the poets of the most cultured age in Attica have 
systematically preferred the bad? Rather, we have to 
contemplate the evolution from savagery to Socratic teaching. 
No man of sense now holds that early man was good and 
moral, just and chaste, and that later man became depraved.’ 
(The italics are my own.) But the tragedians lived in the 
‘cultured age’ as well. Why did they leave the brutal 
Menelaus and the wanton Helen unreformed ? 
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But in truth, so far as this theory of the date is 
concerned, refutation is more than Mr. Paley has a 
right to demand. The end of the 5th century B.c. 
is not one of the dark ages ; if in the time of Aris- 
tophanes there appeared an epic poet of 27,000 lines, 
totally at variance with the traditions of his prede- 
cessors, and yet received at once into triumphant 

opularity all over the Greek world, he must have 
fet some trace of his existence in our extant literature. 
If he could exist and be buried in silence, there is 
no reason why we should not believe that Greece was 
full of greater generals than Brasidas and greater poets 
than Sophocles and greater cities than Athens. 
History is at an end, and we had better burn our 
books. 

Because Mr. Paley’s theory is untenable, we may 
not therefore dismiss all his incidental observations. 
It is perfectly true that there are great difficulties con- 
nected with the sources of tragic story ; (but what 
possesses Mr. Paley toinclude Mr. Jebb among people 
who do not ‘ possess any special acquaintance with the 
themes of the Tragics’ Ὁ ; with the history of writing ; 
with the structure of the Homeric language. ΤῸ per- 
severe in insisting on the difficulties is itself a good 
work ; but there, I am afraid, Mr. Paley’s services to 
Homer end. It is sad to say it of such an indomit- 
able scholar, who has laboured so long in so many 
fields ; but, so far as the Homeric language is con- 
cerned, he does not know the conditions of the 
problem. ‘Such evident sacrifice of grammar to 
metrical convenience as πληθὺν δ᾽ οὐκ by ἐγὼ μυθήσο- 
μαι οὐδ᾽ ὀνομήνω,᾽ ‘the rare words τείρεα ‘stars’ and 
τέλσον came from Sanscrit,’ ‘the frequent use of éds 
as twus. . . . these spurious modernisms also in the 
Iliad (ἕοῖο being thinly disguised under a reading 
éjos).’ The man who can say these things is scarcely 
one from whom we can hope to learn ‘ the truth about 
Homer.’—T. C. Snow. 


Orphica, recens. EUGENIUS ABEL, in Schenkl’s Biblio- 
theca, Pragae et Lipsiae, 8vo. 1885, pp. 320. 5 Mk. 


Tue editor of this work is already favourably known 
by his labours in the same field, having brought out 
in 1881 a careful edition of the Lithica. It is a field 
in which very little has been done by English scholars 
since the days of Tyrwhitt and Dr. Askew. The 
reason of this must be sought, we suppose, in the 
comparatively slight importance attached to the 
subject ; since thé condition of the Orphic texts has 
long been such as to offer the fullest scope for critical 
emendation. As Abel speaks in his preface of an 
‘editio major,’ for which he is reserving his commen- 
tary, the present work must be taken as an instal- 
ment only. Its merits consist in a more thorough 
revision of the text; a better arrangement of the 
Fragments, by which they are grouped as far as 
possible under the headings of works known to have 
once existed ; and in a considerable addition to the 
number of such disjecta membra hitherto collected. 
The last piece in this edition, the Hymnus in Isim, 
was only recovered about forty years ago from a 
marble slab in the island of Andros. It is unfor- 
tunately in a mutilated condition. 

It is to the state of the text, as here represented, 
that the student will turn with most curiosity. The 
amount of Orphie lines, when some are recovered 
from writers as late as Marsiglio Ficino, will be a 
matter of less interest to him than their restoration 
to their primitive form. And certainly, when we 
consider that the manuscripts to be worked with are 
mostly of the 15th, or even 16th century, the task 
of such restoration will be seen to be a difficult one. 
Great latitude must, in such a case, be left to conjec- 
ture ; the misfortune being that readings so obtained 
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fail to carry the sort of conviction we experience, 
when a slight verbal change in the text of a good 
manuscript makes the sense clear. A very few 
instances, to which our space limits us, will enable 
the reader to judge in some measure for himself, and 
will also serve to indicate how much has already been 
done for the text. In Argon. 178 (the numbering is 
from Hermann’s edition), the reading, as it stood in 
Eschenbach’s edition of 1689, was 
ἐν φθιτοῖσιν ἔτευξ᾽, ἀσκληπιοῖο εἵνεκα λώβης. 
Hermann adopted Pierson’s emendation of ἐν φθιμέ- 
voow, but altered ἔτευξε to ἔταξε, on the ground 
that the former word would not be used in such a 
connection. ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ, of course, was an obvious 
change. Abel, we think rightly, edits 
ἐν φθιμένοισιν ἔτευξ᾽, ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ, K.T.A. 

Such phrases as ἄγνωστον τεύχειν (Od. xiii. 191) 
seem to justify this usage of ἔτευξε. In Argon. 
1068 the old reading of Esch. was 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεί κ᾽ ἐν τοῖσι δύην ἀμέγαρτον ἔθηκαν 
ἀθάνατοι, κ.τ.λ. 

Voss altered the x’ ἐν to μέν, which did not mend 
matters greatly. Hermann produced αὐτάρ of Μινύῃσι 
δύην, k.T.A., Which, with its lengthening of αὐτὰρ, 
could satisfy no one. Abel accepts the ingenious 
conjecture of Wiel, ἐπειγομένοισι. Dr. Wiel, in his 
Observationes (1853), had started a number of emen- 
dations of the Argonautica, many acute, others over 
bold. Now and then Abel improves upon these, as 
in Argon. 1114-5, where (speaking of the Macrobii) 
the old text had 

μειλιχίη δέ τοι αἰὲν ἐπ᾿ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε γαλήνη 
παίδεσιν ἠδὲ τοκεῦσιν ἐπὶ φρεσὶν, ἠδὲ νόοιο, 
αἴσιμά τε ῥέζειν, κ.τ.λ. : 


Hermann altered the latter part of the second line t 
ἐπεὶ φρεσὶν olday ἑοῖσιν. Wiel, objecting to olday, 
suggested ἐϊφροσύνη δὲ νόοιο. Abel, with ἐπιφροσύνη, 
seems to us to be nearer the mark. 

In Frag. xlvii. (Herm.), where the old reading 
was 

Πρώτιστος μὲν ἄναξ ἐκ ἐπιχθονίων Κρόνος ἀνδρῶν, 


and where Hermann could propose nothing better 
than am’ for ἐκ, Abel happily restores 


πρώτιστος μὲν ἄνασσεν, K.T.A+ 
In Hymn. Ἰχῖν. (on Νόμος), v. 6 
καὶ φθόνον od δίκαιον ῥοίζου τρόπον αὐτὸς ἐλαύνει, 


while οὐ δίκαιον seems certainly corrupt, neither 
Hermann’s οὐ νόμιμον nor Wiel’s οὐτιδανόν, accepted 
by Abel, will probably carry conviction. More 
satisfactory is καὶ μίμνειν ἀμίαντον, Lith, 362, for 
the old καὶ σεμνὸν adlavrov. One of the most 
diflicult to decide upon is the proper name at the 
beginning of Argon. 751, where the course of the 
Argo near the Tauric Chersonese is being described. 
As they stood in Eschenbach’s text, the lines were 

οὗ σύμης bpos ἐστὶ, πολύς τ᾽ εὐθαλὴς λειμών" 

ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀράξου ῥεῦμα μεγαβρεμέτου ποταμοῖο. 
‘Symen nemo novit,’ wrote Hermann, and gave the 
improved reading 


οὗ Σίνδης ὄρος αἰπύ, καὶ εὐθαλέες λειμῶνες" 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ᾿Αράξεω ῥεῦμα, κ.τ.λ. 


This Abel retains. 
show on how conjectural a basis the text yet rests, 
The Sindi are no doubt mentioned by Strabo as in 
the Maeotic region referred to; but there is no 
striking resemblance between Σύμης and Σίνδης. 
Old Dr. Vincent, of Westminster, in his annotated 
copy of Gesner’s Orpheus, conjectured Sodvns (the 
Soanians being mentioned in the same chapter of 
Strabo, Lib, xi. ο. ii.). It is just possible that 


But the instance may serve to — 
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Δύμης may prove the true reading. In cursive MSS, 
the confusion between o and ὃ (σῶμα for δῶμα, etc. ) 
iscommon. Δύμη is well known as the name of the 
Achaean town, near the western promontory Araxus. 
And the ’Axatol, supposed descendants of the Thes- 

rotian Achaeans who came in the Argo, are specified 
a Strabo as settled with other tribes near the Cau- 
He mentions them in the same list as the 
Sindians. There is no proof that they had named 
one of their towns after the Dyme in the Peloponnese. 
But the thing is not impossible, and it is a little 
noticeable that the old reading ᾿Αράξου, just after, 
would give the name of the rocky promontory near 
the Achaean Dyme. 

The reader will infer, from what has been said, 
that the editor’s task has been well and carefully 
discharged. It may be added that the printing is 
very good. Hmendatio (Praef. p. 1) should be 
Emendationes; and the year 1844 (p. 295, n 1.) 
appears to be incorrectly given. We shall look with 
interest for the appearance of Abel’s larger edition of 
the Orphica.—J. H. L. 


Demosthenis Orationes selectae. In uswm scholarum 
edidit C. Worker. Leipzig, Freytag. Prague, 
Tempsky. 1887, pp. 77; 60 Pf. 

For the sum of less than eightpence we have here a 

text of eight of the public speeches of Demosthenes, 

printed in the following order :—the first Philippic, 
the three Olynthiacs, the De Pace, the second Phi- 
lippic, the De Chersoneso and the third Philippice. 

We have also a very brief Latin argument to each, 

as well as a short life of the orator, a woodcut of his 

statue in the Vatican, a map in illustration of the 
history of the time, an index of proper names, and 
one or two pages of critical appendix. The text is 
mainly that of the eighth edition of Westermann’s 
select orations, as revised by Rosenberg in 1883, with 

a few alterations due to the fourth edition of the 

Teubner text of the first nineteen speeches, as revised 

by Blass in 1885. 

The life, which extends over three pages without 

a break, and without even a capital letter to mark 

the beginning of each sentence, would obviously be 

improved by being broken into paragraphs. The 
woodcut of the Vatican statue is fairly satisfactory. 
The map unfortunately does not extend further 
south than Argos, and accordingly excludes several 
places and districts to which Demosthenes refers, 
such as Laconia and Messenia, Megalopolis, Cos and 

Rhodes. Thespiae, though mentioned twice (de Pace 

10 and Phil. ii 30), is neither marked on the map nor 

recorded in the index. In the latter, the Erythraeans, 

named in Chers. 24, are described as incolae urbis 

Erythrarum in Bocotia prope Plataeas sitae ; whereas 

it is clear from the context and, in particular, from 

the mention of Chios and Asia, that the orator refers 
to Erythrae on the coast of Asia, opposite Chios, and 
not to Erythrae in Boeotia. In the same index 

Thasos, which is vaguely defined as an insula maris 

Aegaci, has surely quite as much right as Lemnos to 

be called an insula maris Thracii. To the description 

of Καβύλη as an wrbs Thraciae, should be added situs 
incerti ; and to that of Maoreipa, aliunde ignota. 

The ‘Carian’ whom, at the date of the delivery of 


_ the De Pace, B.c. 346, the Athenians ‘are allowing to 


hold possession of Chios, Cos and Rhodes’ (ὃ 25, ἐῶμεν 
καταλαμβάνειν), is not the rex Cariae Mausolus, as 


stated in the index; for Mausolus, who originally 


took possession of those islands, had died several years 


before the speech was delivered ; and the prince of 


Caria, at the time, was his brother Idrieus. 
The readings adopted by the editor, who makes no 
suggestions of his own, do not appear to call for any 


special remark. But ina book meant for school-boys, 
quibus tradere non liceat nisi certissima, as the editor 
himself remarks in his preface, it might have been 
better to desert the manuscript reading, when it in- 
volves the collocation of ἂν with the future participle, 
as in Phil. iii 70 (= 68 of this ed.) πάλαι τις ἡδέως ἂν 
ἴσως ἐρωτήσων κάθηται, and to accept ἐρωτήσας, which 
is proposed by Cobet and admitted into the text by 
critics of such learning and judgment as Weil and 
Blass. The critical appendix, which gives a conspectus 
of the forty instances in which the text of one or other 
of those critics is preferred to that of Rosenberg, in- 
cludes no explanation, however brief, of the symbols 
used to designate the Mss quoted. It adopts the same 
abbreviation (Herm.) for the Greek rhetorician, 
Hermogenes ; and for the German periodical, Hermes. 
Thus, in the references borrowed from Blass, Herm. 
iv 753 means the scholia on the former ; and Chorie. 
Herm. xvii 216, 9, the declamation of another rhe- 
torician, Choricius, first printed in the latter. It 
ascribes ὥσπερ ὑμῖν συμφέρον in Phil. i 51 to ““Α. 
Schaefer Blass,” instead of the ms y, followed by 
G. H. Schaefer and Blass. Under Ol. ii 14 καί τοι 
is a mistake for καὶ (ante ὅποι) ; and on ὃ 28, εἰσφέρετε 
is twice printed for εἰσεφέρετε. On Chers. 61, as well 
as in the text, προσῆκεν is a mistake for προσήκει. 
This appendix is for the most part unintelligible exeept 
to those who have access to other editions of the text. 
What is the use of saying vaguely ἁπλῶς omisi, or 
delevi τὴν μεταβολήν, or seclusi ᾿Αμφίπολιν, without 
giving any clue as to the exact position in which 
those words are found in other editions? When the 
words themselves have vanished from the text, a mere 
reference to the section where they once stood is quite 
insufficient. 

A careful perusal of the whole of the text has led 
to the detection of the following misprints: ΟἿ. i 7 
ὡς... δεῖν (for δεῖ), Ol. 11 10 ᾿Αθηναῖνοι, Ol. 111 23 ἃ τις, 
Chers. 14 μεταμπέμπεται, 61 προσῆκεν (for προσήκει), 
Phil. iti 26 οὔδ᾽ twice for οὔθ᾽, 60 οἱ δέ (for οἱ δὲ), and 
in the index Φεραῖ for Φεραί. The punctuation, again, 
is often defective, although this is a point of special 
importance ina plain text intended for use in schools. 
Thus in Ol. 1 11, καὶ wep) τῶν πραγμάτων οὕτως of μὴ 
χρησάμενοι τοῖς Kaipots ὀρθῶς οὐδ᾽ εἰ συνέβη τι παρὰ 
τῶν θεῶν χρηστόν, μνημονεύουσιν, we should either 
omit the comma after χρηστόν, or add a comma after 
ὀρθῶς. In Chers. 2, ots κατὰ τοὺς νόμους ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν 
ἐστιν, ὅταν βούλησθε κολάζειν, We expect a comma 
after βούλησθες In Phil. iii 37, ζῆλος, εἴ τις εἴληφέ 
τι: γέλως, ἂν ὅμολογῇ, μῖσος, ἂν τούτοις τις ἐπιτιμᾷ" 
we clearly require a colon after ὁμολογῇ. Similar 
instances occur in O2. ii 5 ; Ol. iii 17, 18, 33 ; de Pace 
7; Phil. ti 3,4, 13; and Chers. 12, 26, 67.. In the 
index, it would have been better to distinguish the 
titles of several speeches by the symbols or abbrevia- 
tions in ordinary use, instead of introducing a new 
notation by which VII stands for the de Chersoneso, 
and VIII for the Third Philippic, whereas these 
speeches, when denoted by Roman numerals, are else- 
where always numbered Or. VIII and IX respectively. 
In the speech last named, the numbering of all 
the sections from 8 to 74 is needlessly and in- 
judiciously thrown out of agreement with that of 
other texts, by the omission of two sections which 
are not found in the two best manuscripts. Lastly 
the binding is far too flimsy for a school-book ; the 
copy under review, though carefully handled, is 
already falling into pieces, and the connexion be- 
tween the three Olynthiaes and the following speeches 
is at this moment hanging entirely on a single 
thread. 

If, with the help of these and other suggestions, the 
editor will redeem his promise of doing his best to 
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improve the book, it may in time become sufficiently 
accurate to be worth binding and interleaving as a 
convenient text-book; but, for the present, our 
schools will do well to remain true to the Teubner 
text, especially as the volume containing these 
speeches has been recently revised with the minutest 
care by a critic of no less ability than Professor 
Blass. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


Plutarchi De Proverbiis Alexandrinorum. Libellus 
Ineditus. Recensuit et praefalus est Orro Crusivs. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1887. Mk. 2.80. 


Tue editor, in his introduction to this little collection 
of proverbs, maintains stoutly its Plutarchic origin. 
But the evidence is, from the nature of the case, far 
from convincing. ‘The collection is, in none of the 
MSS., unambiguously assigned to Plutarch ; and this 
absence of direct testimony is scarcely atoned for by 
such considerations as the interest in proverbial lore 
and the love of historical illustration revealed in 
Plutarch’s acknowledged writings and supposed to 
be reflected in this assumed work of his, or by the 
fact that the historical characters referred to in this 
collection, together with the authorities such as Apio 
and Seleucus whom the collector must have followed, 
reach without exceeding the limits of Plutarch’s life, 
Indeed if we regard internal evidence alone, it is not 
easy to trace in the comments on these proverbs the 
facile touch and kindly wisdom of the Sage of 
Chaeronea, though the proverbs themselves may 
partly account for this, as they are of the erudite 
order and contain as little mother-wit as their origin 
would lead us to expect. But viewed in the light 
rather of paroemiography than of literature, the 
collection has its interest; and after having been 
known in manuscript since the time of Erasmus, it 
has now been for the first time edited and provided 
with a full critical apparatus. The editor has further 
described the fortunes of the work of Zenobius with 
which those of this collection have heen closely— 
indeed almost inextricably—associated. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to explain that the latter, whoever 
its author may be, is to be distinguished from 
the ‘liber spurius’ of Wyttenbach’s Moralia and 
Leutsch and Schneidewin’s Paroemiographi Graeci. 
Its title is not Πλουτάρχου παροιμίαι als ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς 
ἐχρῶντο but (MAourdpxou) περὶ τῶν map’ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῦσι 
παροιμιῶν, It has no separate existence in the work 
of the Gottingen editors, but almost all the proverbs 
it contains may be found in one or other of the col- 
lections they give. (The only exceptions I have 
noted are δανάκη, συντομώτερος ληκύθου, ὃ Φθάς σοι 
λελάληκεν, γράψαις πρὸς τὴν Αρτεμιν). It is this 
‘contamination’ which presents the great difficulty ; 
and though he has sale the most of the help of 
three MSS. in which the proverbs in question stand 
by themselves, Crusius is himself compelled to admit 
that the work he gives is but a fragment and one 
containing many uncertainties both of ascription and 
of reading.—W. Ruys Roserrs. 


Eudoxi ars astronomica qualis in charta Aegyptiaca 
superest. Denuo edita a Freperico Biass. Kiliae 
Mpcccnxxxvit. 1 Mk. 


Tuts tract, which cannot be called interesting to the 
mathematician or the historian of mathematics, 
appears to be apace dor valuable as a confused work 
atfording ample scope to an ingenious editor for emen- 
dation and reconciliation with notions of Eudoxus 
elsewhere acquired. 

Eudoxus lived from B.c, 408 to B.c. 855, and was 
noted as an astronomer as well as geometer, physician, 
and legislator, His work on practical astronomy, 
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the Φαινόμενα, is the foundation of Aratus’s extant 
poem, The tract now in question is credibly argued 
to bear date between 193 and 1658.c. It was found 
on a papyrus in the Egyptian Museum at Paris, and 
first edited by Brunet de Presle in 1865. The hand- 
writing is not that of a professional copyist, and the 
spelling is bad ; hence it is supposed that we have 
here, not a copy of a treatise written by Eudoxus him- 
self, but the work ofan unskilled pupil ofan Eudoxean 
school. Part of it is written in iambics, and it is 
Se abi by twelve iambics in acrostic form, the initial 
etters making up ETYAOZOTTEXNH. 

The editor makes it his business to determine what 
in the treatise is Eudoxus’ own, and what the super- 
structure of his pupil’s ignorance. The names of the 
planets and certain other descriptions are held to be 
genuine, while anything which vie to the editor 
unworthy of Eudoxus is attributed to the pupil. For 
an account of the dogmas attributed to Eudoxus we 
must refer to the dissertation itself : we will give only 
one illustration of the editor’s procedure. The tract 
asserts that the sun never suffers total eclipse, while 
the moon does ; at this statement, says Blass, there 
is perhaps no cause for astonishment, because of the 
rare occurrence of those total eclipses of the sun which 
are visible from one spot on the earth’s surface. But 
the further statement that the moon is larger than 
the earth he scouts as unworthy of Eudoxus as a 
mathematician, seeing that it is the intervention of 
the earth which totally eclipses the moon. The tract 
further asserts that the ratio, in magnitude, of the 
earth to the moon is that of a musical fourth to a 
fifth, 1.6., Earth : Moon = ὃ : ὃ = 9: 8. Blass 
cannot bring himself to believe that a mathematician 
of Eudoxus’ calibre could suppose both the sun and 
moon to be larger than the earth. Asswming, 
then, this negative, and, further, that Eudoxus did 
not suppose the moon alone to be larger than the 
earth, Blass’s conclusion that Eudoxus held the de- 
scending order of magnitude to be earth, sun, moon, is 
at least as probable as the other possible alternative ! 
Blass accordingly alters the text so as to change the 
order, sun, moon, earth, into the order, earth, sun, 
moon. And now, says he, the ratio 9 : 8 above men- 
tioned is clearly not the ratio of the earth to the 
moon, as it is said to be, but the ratio of the earth 
to the swn ; and once more the text is altered accord- 
ingly.—T. L. HEATH. 


Scholia in Euripidem. Ed. E. Scawartz. Vol. I. 
Scholia in Hecubam Orestem Phoenissas, (Reimer: 
Berlin. Price, 9 Mark.) 


TuIs edition of the Euripidean scholia differs essen- 
tially from the edition of Dindorf. While Dindorf 
yublished all the scholia he could find, including the 
late Byzantine with their utterly worthless repetitions, 
Herr Schwartz prints only the scholia vetera, con- 
fining himself to the four best MSS., namely the 
well-known Marcian of the twelfth century (M), 
Vatican 909 of the thirteenth (A), Parisinus 2713 of 
the thirteenth (B), and a Turin MS, (for the Orestes — 
and Phoenissae) (T). He considers that these four 
MSS. contain the data for arriving at the most 
ancient recension of the old scholia on the Heeuba, 
Orestes and Phoenissae; and to arrive at such an 
original recension seems to be the chief interest in 
studying Euripidean scholia, It is only rarely that 
they throw much light on the text or interpretation 
of the author, and they usually need but little 
illustration themselves. Thus they have neither the 
charm of obscurity like the Medicean scholia on 
Aeschylus, nor the merit of elucidation like the 
scholia on Aristophanes. Nevertheless they have 
sometimes been helpful. A scholion suggested to 
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Valckenaer a generally received correction in a line 
of the Hippolytus, and some clever emendations of 
Weil can be supported by hints in the scholia. A 
scholion on Orestes 1. 327, it may be remarked, 
enables us to refute an attempt recently made to 
discredit potros asa non-existent word. (See Verrall, 
Sept. c. Theb., 1. 661.) This scholion, λύσσα καὶ 
μανία καὶ potros ἕν ἐστιν, shews that φοῖτος was at 
least in use. Onl. 147 of the same play (18 ἀτρεμαῖον 
ὡς ὑπόροφον) there is a note of more than usual interest, 
and Weil’s rejection of the interpretation will perhaps 
be hardly considered final. ὑπόροφον is connected 
with ὄροφος a reed of downy nature (λαχνήεντ᾽ 
ὄροφον, 1] Ω 451), of which the tongues of flutes were 
made, and the passage is taken to mean, ‘ gently like 
areed softly stirred’ or ‘a reed whispering in the 
wind.’ MTAB contain this explanation in the same 
words ; two of them M and B have an intermarginal 
note to a different effect(r4v μὴ διϊκνουμένην ἔξω τοῦ 
ὀρόφου ὕ ἐστι βραχεῖαν). 

Herr Schwartz has pointed out many glosses and 
notes which were omitted by Dindorf, and has pre- 
sented us with a much more accurate text, as was to 
be expected. He has not neglected to avail himself 
of the help of the inferior MSS.—for they are oc- 
easionally useful— ; asfor example, Orestes 15, 
where MTAB have ἐρωτῶν, Vat. 1345 has preserved 
ἐρωτῶντι. His edition will certainly supersede 
Dindorf’s. 

It is to be regretted that some steps are not taken to 
discover and collate that seventh century uncial 
palimpsest of Euripides which H. O. Coxe saw in the 
Levant and from which CU. Tischendorf made a few 
extracts at Jerusalem. Coxe mentions it in his 
‘Report to Her Majesty’s government on the Greek 
Manuscripts yet remaining in libraries of the Levant, 
London 1858,’ but it is now quite unknown what has 
become of it. It would be perhaps of little value to 
Herr Schwartz for the scholia (cf. Preface, p. vii), 
but it would be of the greatest value for the text. 

Joun B. Bury. 


Quaestiones Diodorcae Mythographicae dissertatio inau- 
guralis philologica quam...scripsit Ericus Bethe. 
(Gottingae, 1887.) Mk. 2.40. 


ΤῊΙΒ is one of those elaborate Quellenstudien, which 
are so common in Germany and so rare in England, 
Herr Bethe’s work exhibits all the learning and mi- 
nuteness that might be expected from a pupil of 
Hermann Sauppe and Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, and 
for the student-of mythology it will possess considerable 
interest on account of the great mythographical 
importance of the early books of Diodéros. One of 
the most important sources of Diodéros was always 
_ considered to be Dionysios Skytobrachion of Mytiléné, 
_ a writer of whom much has been written and little is 
known. The first chapter of Herr Bethe’s treatise is 
devoted to this dim figure, and a conclusion of some 
interest is cleverly arrived at—that Dionysios did not 
write books for the learned, but wvote romances for 
the general public. In other words he did not repro- 
duce mythological traditions from elder writers but 
_ adorned the existing and invented new legends, which 
the uncritical Diodéros ‘swallowed,’ writing of him 
 Atovucio τῷ συνταξαμένῳ τὰς παλαιὰς μυθοποιίας. This 
conclusion is chiefly based on the fact that the tales 
about Bakchos which Dionysios attributes to the 
Libyans were evidently posterior to Alexander the 
Great, as they are borrowed from hisadventures. The 
main result of the investigations is that Diodéros did 
_ not draw on Dionysios as much as has been generally 

supposed, for example by Heyne and Miillenhoff and 
E. Schwartz. His obligations to Timaios and Matris 
in Bk. iv. had already been pointed out by O. 
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Sieroka and Holzer respectively ; and Bethe has 
carefully discussed both these sources. Of Matris we 
really know nothing. If Dionysios is little better 


thananame, Matris is little better than the shadow of 
aname. <A great many narrations in Diodéros are 
shewn to have been drawn from an unknown source 


which was also utilized by Apollodéros in his Biblio- 
theca. The minor limit for the date of this com- 
pendium is of course 44 B.c. or thereabouts, the time 
at which Diodéros began to write; and Bethe 
ingeniously fixes a major limit at about 100 B.c. by 
shewing that Dionysios, who probably lived at that 
time, was mentioned in it.—Joun B. Bury. 


De Callistrato et Philonide sive de actionibus Aris- 
tophanis scripsit ALBERTUS Brigu. Berolini, 1887. 
8vo. Pp. 68. Mk. 1.60. 


TuHIs is a useful and instructive pamphlet on a difficult 
subject. Briel advocates the view that both Callis- 
tratus and Philonides were comic poets, not actors. 
He holds also that in those cases in which a writer 
either of tragedies or comedies put his play into the 
hands of some one else to exhibit, the rule was for 
the real author’s name to remain unknown, at all 
events until after the prizes were awarded. It follows 
from this that in comedies the poet had to conceal 
his real identity in the parabasis, and make the ex- 
hibitor speak in his own person. This, it will be 
seen, has a most important bearing upon the study 
of Aristophanes, and Briel shows much ingenuity in 
this part of his treatise. He has gone carefully over 
the ground, and sheds new light upon many places. 
There is also good sense in the way in which he 
treats the exaggerations of comedy, such as the 
joke about the Lacedaemonians and Aegina in Ach, 
654, and the question of the poet’s baldness. 

There is one verbal conjecture made which cer- 
tainly merits consideration, that of κακίσας for the 
unmetrical and unmeaning κακίστσις in Vesp, 1284. 

Some few points require correction. On p. 5 he 
depends for an argument upon brackets in Dindorf’s 
edition of the Scholia. In this case the brackets do 
not imply what Briel thinks. They are Dindorf’s 
equivalent for Hermann’s asterisks (see Hermann’s 
Nubes, p. xiii.) Again, the passage from the Achar- 
nians quoted on p. 14 does not prove Briel’s point. 
It only shows that the spectators did not know the 
order in which the plays were to come at the festival. 

W. GUNION RUTHERFORD. 


LD Eloquence judiciaire ἃ Rome pendant la République, 
par JULES PorreT. Paris: 1887. 5 fr. 


M. Porrer’s clear and interesting Essay may be 
strongly recommended to classical students, none 
the less because works on eloquence or the art 
of Rhetoric are rare, especially in England, where 
the name of Rhetoric is misunderstood and the 
study of it as an art discouraged, in spite of its 
great influence under our institutions. Mr. Forsyth’s 
‘Hortensius’ (on the development of judicial 
oratory and the bar), a book in style somewhat like 
M. Poiret’s, is a brilliant exception, but it stands 
almost alone. 

M. Poiret, after a brief but spirited preface on the 
importance of judicial eloquence among the ancients, 
its preponderance over other styles, and its close 
connection with political eloquence, followed by an 
interesting chapter on the topography of the Roman 
Forum, proceeds to place in turn on the stage so 
prepared all the chief figures and component parts 
of a Roman trial, viz.: the Presidents (or judges) 
and their assessors, the Judices (or jury), the position 
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of the accused and his advocates, that of the accuser, 
the course of procedure, the order of speeches, the 
character of the judicial sentence, &c.; and he 
finishes the essay with two chapters on the character- 
istics of eloquence most preferred at Rome and most 
adapted tu Roman character. Under all these head- 
ings are grouped interesting notices of forms and 
customs ingeniously and laboriously extracted from 
casual allusions in Cicero’s letters, speeches, or 
rhetorical works, or from Plutarch, Quintilian and 
others, ¢.g., about the preliminaries, the open-air 
pleadings, and the varying place of the tribunal, the 
crowd surrounding it (though itis hardly fair [p. 52], 
to take Plautus’ description of it as correct), the 
officers of the court, the forms of procedure, challenges 
of jury (p. 85), its numbers (p. 87), the limit to 
length of speeches, the duration of trial (as with us, 
till lately, rarely longer thana day) (p. 20), its 
adjournment (corresponding to our new trial or ap- 
peal), the indirect remuneration of counsel, forbidden 
to receive pay (p. 178) (a theory perpetuated at the 
English and French bars as well as in other modern 
rofessions). All these are interesting topics well 
rought out and well worth comparing with modern 
enstoms. As regards the conduct of the case M. Poiret 
argues (in opposition to Madvig) that the order as a 
rule was, first, pleadings, then witnesses, then the 
altercationes, though this order was often varied. 

Chapter vi. ‘On the orators,’ contains some in- 
teresting passages, especially (pp. 136-9),some remarks 
on the rhetoricians who succeeded the orators, and, 
inheriting their gift of utterance, ‘continued speak- 
ing when they had nothing to say,’ and their treatises, 
which he wittily describes as ‘inventories of the 
effects of deceased oratory,” (des inventaires apres déces), 
an apology for some of Cicero’s weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies (pp. 155—173), and some amusing satirical 
observations on the professional disinterestedness of 
unpaid advocates (pp. 174—181). 

The remarks on Cicero’s oratorical style are 
discriminating, and the allusions to Mommsen’s 
indiscriminating disparagement of him (pp. 135, 
237, 254) no less pungent and to the point. 

In Chapter x., urbanitas and gravitas are put 
down as the most distinctive features of Roman 
Eloquence, the one justly attributed to intimate 
relations between the magistrate, judices, and pleaders, 
similar to those that exist between our barristers and 
the judge, and such as did not exist at Athens ; 
the other to the national character. On the other 
land, the comparative weakness of the Roman in 
genuine vehemence and in the real pathetic style, as 
compared with the Greek, is ascribed mainly to the 
absence of that thrilling element of judicial oratory, 
the impending sentence of death (p. 278). "tt 
should be added that the judices at Rome were 
more select and educated or more luxurious and 
corrupt, demanded a more polished, artistic and 
pleasing style, and were not so likely, as the larger 
number of mixed Athenian jurors, to be carried away 
by ‘the pathetic.’ 

The book, however, though interesting, is not 
always quite trustworthy, owing to some careless 
interpretations of certain passages or too hasty 
inferences from them. Some of these inferences are, 
to say the least, startling. What evidence is there 
that it was frequent or even possible in Rome for a 
ening judge to play the advocate and actually 

eave his place on the bench to plead? (p. 71). The 
evidence adduced is (i.) a statement of Plutarch (Pi. 
Cie. 9, ef. Forsyth’s Cicero 1., 81), that Manilius’ trial 
was purposely fixed by Cicero for the only remaining 
day of his pretorship, that he might help his cause, 
and a further statement that the people asked him to 
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act as advocate for him and that he did so act; but 
as Manilius’ trial was eventually postponed, it was 
surely more likely that Cicero pleaded for him after 
he had ceased to be pretor than that he did so on the 
last day of his office and the first day of the trial at 
which he himself presided ; (ii.) a remark of Asconius 
(Pro Cornelio Fr. Argum.) that Cicero, in the year of 
his pretorship, defended C. Cornelius. But Asconius 
goes on to say that Ὁ, Gallius exercuit hoc judiciun 

So there is at least no evidence that he or any one else 
acted as preetor and advocate in the same case. And 
(iii.) Cassius (p. 72) may have been famous as 8 
judge for his strict insistence on the cui bono argu- 
ment, but it only rests on Asconius’ authority that, 
as questor judicii, he pressed this argument on 
the judices (praibat judicibus ut quereretur Ι 
bono fuisset), and even this only goes a very 
little way towards the conclusion suggested. 
That the pretor could exercise influence by his 
control of procedure and in the choice of court, jury, 
and time of trial, and, indirectly, by showing his 
sympathies, is true; but it is very doubtful whether 
Cicero means more than this in his impudent boast 
(Cie. Att, 1, 4, 2) of having gained popularity by 
the condemnation of Macer, when tried before him ; 
which reminds us of a saying reported of a modern 
judge that he had only lost two cases since he 
became a judge. 

Similarly the reader will be surprised to read on 
p- 154 that Hortensius ‘init par mourir εἶ 
maladie causée par son intempérance de parole,’—no 
doubt avery proper punishment for such intemperance, 
but hardly to be established as a fact by Cicero's 
remark (wrongly quoted), Hortensii vox exstincta fato 
suo est, nostra publico (Brut., 96, 328). Another 
curious mistake seems to have been made on p. 267, 
where Cicero’s mock-modest remarks on his own 
Oratiuncula p. Deiotaro, which he was sending to 
Dolabella (4d. Fam., ix., 12), are regarded as 
severe criticism on Brutus’ speech for the same king 
alluded to in Brut., 5, 21, and consequently as 

roving that Cicero’s praise of Brutus’ eloquence was 
ironical,—a mistake quite incomprehensible if the 
whole letter be read, except on the assumption that 
for the moment Cicero’s own speech was entire 
forgotten. 

A few other smaller errors or doubtful points 
might be pointed out, but they do not detract 
materially from the merits of the book, which ought 
to be one both interesting and useful to classical 
students.—J. E, Nrxon, ἢ 


HItpesranpt’s Studien auf dem Gebiele ὦ 
Rémisches Poesie und Metrik, I. VERGIL’s 


Tuts is an elaborate attempt to find the true ot, 
The really critical part, the part which is valuable in 
itself and is in a great degree new and original, is to 
be found in sections I.—V. 1 will give as briefly a 
I can an abstract of the main arguments. 
After the self-disparagement of Cul. 1—10, the 
pompous invocation 11 δῷ, to Apollo and the Muse: 
is unnecessary. It is also an obvious imitation ¢ 
the Exordium of the Aetna. Consequently it canna 
be by Vergil ; though it bears unmistakable traces of 
imitation of Georgic i. Looking at the diction 
11—44 we seem to trace a Christian. Sancte pu 
(v. 26), which Catullus applies to Amor, could not Ὁ 
applied by a contemporary to the young Octavias, 
It could only be addressed to him from the stand 
point of a later time, when he was recognised as 8 
god. That it is however meant for this Octaviu 
(not Musa, nor any ordinary man) is clear (1) bee 
the poet’s disclaimer ot any attempt to write an 
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heroic poem implies a superior, no doubt a great 
person, to whom such an offering would be accept- 
able ; (2) mets allabere cocptis is copied from audaci- 
bus adnue coeptis of Georgie i., which is similarly 
addressed to Augustus ; (3) Gloria perpetuwm licens 
bespeaks a man of high consideration. 

Returning to 1—10, this Exordium also cannot 
be by Vergil; tocos musamque = musam dtocosam, 
Pondere culicis famaque = pondere famoso c. would 
be from him, even at sixteen, impossible. 

The real Culex begins with Propulit ὁ stabulis ad 
pabula laeta capellas (45). From this to 57 (omitting, 
however, v. 50, which betrays an inexact observation 
of the goat quite alien to the real poet of the Culex) 
is by Vergil ; changing, however, in 57 praestanti to 
prostanti. (This suggestion I have anticipated, 
Journal of Philology for 1886, p. 256.) 

The section 58—97, in which a country life is 
eulogised, is quite out of keeping with the accurate 
nature-painting of the opening section. It smells of 
the lamp, and is an obvious copy of the famous Ὁ 
fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint of Georgic 11, 

The real Culex meets us again at v. 98, and con- 
tinues to v. 109. In this section only four changes 
are required, 99 capras for ewras, 106 restabant for 
residebant, 108 hibiscis for in wmbras. Haud 
procul ipse exit for ut procul aspexit. The rest is 


quite Vergil. 





But with v. 110 begins once more the interpolator. 
He betrays himself partly by the suddenness with 
which we are told that the scene (hitherto apparently 
Italian) is laid in Boeotia; partly by the rush of 
mythological allusions — Agave, Pans, Satyrs, 
Dryads, Naiads, Orpheus, Demophoon, &c., &c. ; 
followed by a long list of trees (seemingly based 
on Ovid Metam. x. 90). 

The genuine poem begins again at 157, and con- 
tinues uninterruptedly till 201. Vv. 202—204 are 
interpolated, as isshown (1) by the renewed pedantzy 
of the mythological allusions ; (2) the expressions 
equos quaitt, in fessos requiem dare comparat artus ; 
(3) the omission of any mention of the goats being 
driven to their afternoon-pasture, an indispensable 
preliminary in any exact observer of goat-nature, 
and one which Vergil (as we know from Geor, iii. 
835) would have taken care to supply. But 206—209 
are genuine ; and with 209 ends this, the largest and 
central section of the genuine Culex. 

Of the remainder of the poem, 213—414, only a 
few lines are Vergil’s. The rest, occupied as it is 
with a lengthy description of the Infernal Regions 
(vv. 213—222, 232—384), is a subsequent addition. 
Vergil, even at the age of sixteen, could never have 
made his Gnat describe itself as praeda Charonis while 
yet unburied. Yet how can it describe Tartarus, 
as it does, without such burial? As a whole, this 
episode, whilst feebly copied from Aen. vi., is greatly 
influenced by Christian ideas of Hell and Purgatory. 
It is difficult to say when it was written ; possibly 
later than St. Augustine. 

There are, however, pieces of this large section 
which are genuine. Vv. 210—212, 223—231, in 
which the Gnat complains of the goat-herd’s in- 
gratitude, and begs for a return of kind offices, 
ὦ.6. in effect for a tomb, are a necessary sequel to 


the death of the serpent and the subsequent sleep 


of the rescued goat-herd, and may be accepted as 
Vergil’s. Also 385—394, with a verse made up of 


the beginning of 395 and end of 411, then 412—414 
form an unobjectionable finale. 


Thus, after immense excisions, is obtained an 
ultimate Culex of 96 lines, symmetrically marked 
off into a centre or Omphalos of 48 vy. and two side- 
Wings of 24 vy. each. 
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It is probable that few Englishmen will be prepared 
to accept a result so very sweeping. I must confess, 
for my own part, with all respect for Dr. Hilde- 
brandt’s care and ingenuity, that I cannot feel the 
sharply-marked difference of style which he finds in 
the genuine and non-genuine portions of the poem. 
Jf the work was written at all by Vergil, it would 
only be natural that a juvenile performance would 
present inequalities. J/, again, any part of it was 
written by him, we should hardly expect the 
Vergilian portions to stand out against the non- 
Vergilian in the particular way which Dr. Hilde- 
brandt supposes. For, in the first place, the work 
of Vergil at sixteen or eighteen would not necessarily 
be like his later verse; and, in the second, any one 
who added on to what he found of Vergil’s would 
be more likely to catch the general style of al his 
works than the particular style of the Culex; the 
consequence of which would be, that the spurious 
portions were marked off from the genuine by a 
more elaborate rhythm, in which the caesuras, pauses 
and language of the Georgics and Aeneid were un- 
consciously or unavoidably imitated, producing a 
palpable inequality. 

Again, is it true that we can distinguish two kinds 
of nature-painting in our Culex? Dr. Hildebrandt 
makes much of this, and recurs to it from time to 
time with great complacency. The poet of the one 
was an exact and minutely faithful copier of what 
he saw; the poet of the other was a closet-student, 
writing from the inspiration of his books arid his 
night-lamp, and only painting as he had read. On 
the whole, Z deny that any such sharp distinction 
exists here either. The assertion seems based on 
the description, 48 sqq., of the goats browsing now 
in the woods and brakes, now in the valleys ; now 
cropping the arbute-berries, now raised on their 
hind-legs to seize a willow or alder bough. The 
passage is no doubt pretty, and will probably 
recur to most of those who read the poem through. 
But it does not seem to me more exact than the 
passage about trees which Dr. Hildebrandt con- 
demns as spurious. Were I asked, indeed, to select 
what I consider the nearest approach to a minute 
word-picture, I should single out vv. 137—156. 

Looking at the residuary Culex from the point 
of view of symmetry, we come upon another diffi- 
culty. If the sections were as carefully marked off 
from each other as Dr. Hildebrandt supposes 


Side-wing. Centre. Side-wing. 
(12 +12, 124+12+12+4+12 12 + 12), 


in which, it will be observed, each of the parts is 
a multiple of 12, the uniformity of this segmentation 
would probably have been for greater clearness marked 
by some mechanical contrivance. Now granting 
that, after a time; this was lost or at least obscured, 
it would for all the time that the memory of it lasted, 
prevent any additions of so extensive a kind as we 
must suppose; for Dr. Hildebrandt’s residuary 
original Culex is only 96 lines out of our extant 414. 
A forger would surely take care that his additions 
were not so violently owt of proportion to the sum 
of what he found. If the Culex, say for two or three 
centuries, consisted of not more than 100 lines, the 
Christian who forged the additions (for this is the 
hypothesis) would never have swollen it out to more 
than 400. 

I pass to a different part of the work, the emenda- 
tions. These are numerous enough—more, indeed, 
than I for one can think at all necessary. Is it 
part of the present fashion to recur to the old style 
of Burges, who, it is said, carried 50,000 emendations 
with him in his carpet-bag ? 
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The best of Dr. Hildebrandt’s conjectures, I think, 


is in 172, lueem iaeulatur for lucens maculatur ; this 
is really clever, and may be right. Ingenious, too, 
is Spiritus accessit uentis in 189 for excessit sensus. 
The others do not, in my opinion, attain to anything 
like probability. But it will be seen from the 
analysis given above that our author does not deal 
with the text of more than one half of the poem. 
He seems, too, by no means master of all that has 
been written on the Culex within the last ten years ; 
at least no reference is made to my articles in the 
American and Cambridge Journals of Philology, 
A. J. Ph. iii. pp. 271—284, Camb. J. Ph. vol. xv. 
p. 250 sgg.—Rosinson ELtis. 


P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica Georgiea Aeneis recog- 
novit Orro αὕτημινα. Teubner series. 1886. 


Dr. O. GiTHirNc, who is known to Vergil students 
by his recently-published Curae Vergilianae (Liegnitz, 
1886), has been entrusted with the editing of the 
new Teubner text of Vergil, a task which he has 
performed with wise conservatism. His edition is 
well printed, and issued separately in two parts, one 
containing the Eclogues and Georgies, the other the 
Aeneid; and is moreover furnished with a concise 
apparatus criticus, containing the chief Ms. variations 
and most probable emendations. It forms a valuable 
appendage to Ribbeck’s edition, as it contains the 
more recent contributions to the criticism of Vergil, 
which are scattered about in pamphlets and period- 
icals. Of three new MSS. noticed, the Pragensis 
supplies some important readings ; the Oenopontinus 
and Daventriensis, in the words of the editor, ‘ plane 
inutiles sunt ad emendanda Vergili carmina,’ and 
this verdict seems just, though in Aen, xii. 208 Dr. 
Giithling rather inconsistently, and perhaps unneces- 
sarily, acceps vivo for imo from the ed. Daventriensis. 
Much use has been made of the late Dr. Schaper’s 
labours; and his clever emendation certe for Cretae 
has been printed in ec. i. 65. The editor’s own 
emendations are rare ; the ingenious wlli for ullae in 
Aen. xi. 567, deserves special notice. Dr. Giithling 
has discharged his duty with caution and acuteness, 
and has given us a text which deserves to become 
popular.—S. G. OWEN. 


Eclogues of Calpurnius and Nemesianus, by C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. Deighton, Bell & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Keene is already known as the editor of a 
selection from Ovid, and this little book will add to 
his reputation. The introduction discusses the 
authorship of the Eclogues, the date of the authors, 
the different MSS. and editions, and idyllic poetry 
enerally. The literary criticism is perhaps rather 

eavy ; ‘the Mantuan bard’ is a poor periphrasis for 
Virgil ; but in dealing with matters of fact the editor 
is accurate and sensible. Mr. Keene does not profess 
to have contributed much to the criticism of the 
text ; he follows generally Glaeser’s edition of 1842 ; 
important various readings are given in critical notes 
inserted between the text and commentary. The 
explanatory notes are [ges and useful. No difficulties 
are over, and the solutions suggested are 
generally right. There are naturally slips here and 
there; levat caput (i. 10) is surely mistranslated ; 
tereti (iv. 152) certainly is so; iugera (iv. 119) in 
dum iugera versat arator should not be translated 
‘broad acres,’ but rather long, if ‘acres’ is to have 
any epithet at all. A note should have been given 
on an irregular form of condition which occurs 11. 71 
and elsewhere, and on the irregular sequence of tenses 
in iv. 32, 33. The spelling of such forms as coena, 
quercla, bacea, should be corrected in a new edition ; 
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but above all the note on p. 18 of the introduction: 
there is a hacknied line of Juvenal which all editors 
of school-books should keep in mind, and which 
might prevent vagaries of this kind. These defects 
do not impair the substantial value of the book 
which should prove very useful in the middle forms 
of schools. 


Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, by Pro- 
fessor G. G. RAMSAY, M.A, LL.D. Clarendon 
Press. 88. 


Tus edition contains about six hundred lines οἱ 
Tibullus and twice as many of Propertius, with in- 
troductions and notes. It is written in the first 
instance to meet the wants of students in Glasgow 
University ; and the editor also wishes to do his part 
to “‘ rescue from comparative neglect the best portions 
of two of the most fascinating and suggestive of 
Latin poets.” This neglect is not so general or com- 
plete as the preface would give one to understand: 
there are schools and universities where Propertius at 
least receives as much attention as he deserves ; for, 
when all is said, Propertius is not a Virgil, and must 
give way to Virgil and Virgil’s peers if the multi- 
plication of modern studies makes it impossible to” 
study all the Latin poets. The biographies of the 
two poets are well written, and tell one shortly the 
little which is known or can be guessed with tolerable 
certainty about them. The account of the MSS. 
might have been omitted: students who read selee- 
tions are not likely to care about the history of the 
text. The text given is in the main that of Palmer, 
as Professor Ramsay shares his belief in the superiority 
of the Neapolitan MS. Each poem is divided into 
paragraphs, and the drift of each paragraph is given 
in an English heading—an arrangement which does 
not improve the look of the page, but certainly 
facilitates the task of the student. The explanatory 
notes are copious, clear and sensible. Many of the 
longer notes on Tibullus are taken from a comment: 
published by the late Professor W. Ramsay, now out 
of print ; they show erudition, but they are too long, 
and would be more in place in a Dictionary of Anti- 
quities. On Propertius the editor has had the 
advantage of Professor Palmer’s advice; a remark- 
able reading of his is printed on p. 80 (III. 18, 21). 
The least satisfactory notes are those on points of 
syntax : hodierné cannot stand for hodie (Tib. 1, 7. 
53); nor can veneranda be used in an active sens 
(i. 56). The indicative in general conditions, though 
of course perfectly regular, seems unfamiliar to the 
editor. There are a number of trifling misprints 
which might have been removed by a short study of 
the proof-sheets; the same line of Horace, for ex- 
ample, is quoted twice (pp. 106, 235), and there are 
three variations of text in six words, The editor is 
fond of ne ee try, and generally quotes 
it appositely, but he Fae not always assign his 
quotations to their right owners ; it was not Ἢ ick 
who said, ‘There is no armour against Fate.’ 
We see that Professor Ramsay thinks very poorl} 
of Munro's contributions to the study of Propertius 
see especially p. 363. Now Professor Ramsay ha 
perfect right to disagree with and to disprove Munre 
conclusions, but the tone which Professor Ramsa 
chooses to express his disagreement, will seem f 
many to be ill chosen. on 


Titi Livii historiarum Romanarum libri qui supe 
sunt ex recensione Io. Nic. MApviet. Quartur 
ediderunt Io. Nic. Mapvicius et Io. L. Ussi 
aivus. Vol. II. Pars. I b 


Tuts is a continuation of the fourth edition of Madvig 
and Ussing’s well-known text, containing books xxi 




























































to xxv. inclusive. All the experiments in emenda- 
tion which have appeared since the third edition was 
published in 1880 have been carefully examined and 
weighed, and the result (for which sober-minded 
scholars will be thankful) is a text varying practi- 
cally very little from that of the last edition. Perhaps 
the main use, one might almost say, comfort, of such 
a recension guaranteed by such an authority is in- 
dicated in the last sentence of the preface to this 
edition, where, after mentioning one or two emenda- 
tions, admitted or approved, the editor continues, In 
aliis locis nune quoque unum id relinquebatur ut 
prava commenta arcerem. 


T. Livii Ab Urbe Condita, Libri I. 11. XXI. XXII. 
Adjunctae sunt partes selectae ex libris III. IV. 
VI. Scholarum in usum edidit Ant. ZINGERLE. 
1M. 40 Pf. 


TuIs is a book intended especially to meet the re- 
quirements of Austrian Gymnasia. In the ‘ Instruc- 
tions’ issued in 1884, the portions of Livy recom- 
mended to be read in such schools are Books I. and 
XXI., with either Book XXII. or portions of the 
first decade illustrating the struggle between the 
Orders. Prof. Zingerle has accordingly here edited 
Books I. II. XXI. and XXII. in full, and three 
selections from Books III. IV. and VI.: (1) III. 
33-55, the Decemviral legislation, and the downfall 
of the Decemvirs ; (2) IV. 1-9, the Canuleian Roga- 
tions, the appointment of military tribunes with 
Consular power, and of Censors ; (3) VI. 34-42, the 
Licinian Rogations, and the first election of a Plebeian 
consul. 

Besides the text, the book contains two maps, one 
_ of Italy, the other in three divisions, Central Italy, 
the Ager Romanus, and the City, a brief account in 
Latin of the life and writings of Livy, and a geo- 
graphical index. 

There are no explanatory notes. The text adopted 
seems to be that of Weissenborn as last edited, but 
with a good many variations from it catalogued in an 
appendix, Prof. Zingerle adopting some conjectural 
emendations not admitted by Weissenborn or Madvig, 
as for example in 1. 14, 11, densis abditam virgultis 
for densa obsita virgulia, XXI. 31, 11, novosgue 
gignit gurgites. Ob haec, for novosque gurgites (ob 


τ) eee. 

The book is scarcely calculated to be suitable for 
general use in English schools, but the selected 
portions supplemented from Book II. and carefully 
edited might form a very useful school book. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 


Die Kriegziige des Germanicus in Deutschland, von 
Dr. Frreprich KNnokr, Oberlehrer am Herzog]. 
Karls-Gymnasium zu Bernburg. Berlin, 1887. 
15 Mk. 


HE author has devoted a book of no less than 566 

ages to the elucidation of a subject, the interest of 
which to his countrymen is shown by the prefixed 
list of works consulted, containing the names of no 
less than sixty-eight predecessors who have treated 
the whole question or some part of it. The whole 
‘subject is here fully discussed from all its data, and 
illustrated by five maps showing the general field of 
operations and various parts on an enlarged scale. 
_ It is hardly possible here to do more than indicate 
riefly some of the principal conclusions arrived at 
respecting the geography of the events related by 
Tacitus. 
_ The locality of the attack on the Marsi in the 
autumn of A.D. 14, after the mutiny (1, 50, 51), has 
always been somewhat difficult to define, as that 
people, and some others mentioned with them, had 
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soon afterwards so far disappeared as to have no 
district assigned to them in the ‘Germania.’ Dr. 
Knoke thinks that the Marsi lived west of the Chatti 
and south of the Lippe, and that Germanicus, after 
marching eastward alongside that river, turned upon 
them unexpectedly by a flank march on the right 
through the forests southwards. 

Passing over the expedition in the spring of A.D. 15 
against the Chatti, and the movement (which Dr. 
Knoke thinks took place along the line of the Lippe) 
to rescue Segestes (1, 57, 4), we come to the great 
campaign of that year. It is argued in this work 
that the various divisions of the army, taking dif- 
ferent routes to the Ems, formed a junction at or 
near Rheine ; Caecina, having reached that place by a 
direct north-easterly route from Vetera, the main 
body having marched up to it from their landing- 
place at the mouth of the river. 

The chief point of geographical interest in this 
campaign is the locality of the defeat of Varus, on 
which so much has been written at various times. 
It may be remembered that, while most authorities 
had placed the site at or near Detmold, others (as 
Nipperdey) had placed it as far westward as Stromberg 
or Beckum, and that Mommsen, in a separate treatise 
on the subject, and a short summary in his last great 
work (R.G. v. p. 43; Engl. Transl. i. p. 47), has 
placed it at or near Barenau, between the sources of 
the Hunte and the Diimmer See. 

It is impossible here to give even an abstract of an 
investigation occupying some 100 pages of the work 
before us, and illustrated by a map which cannot 
here be reproduced. As to the author’s reasons for 
placing the scene of the catastrophe at or near Iburg, 
south of Osnabriick, his criticism of the grounds on 
which Mommsen had placed it at Barenau, and the 
inferences to be drawn from the large discovery of 
Roman coins of the period in the latter locality, 
those who desire information must be referred to the 
book itself. 

Another much-vexed question, to which consider- 
able space is given, is that of the retreat of Caecina 
and his force (1, 63-69), and especially the situation 
of the ‘ pontes longi’ (1, 63, 6). In the discussion 
of some six or seven different opinions on this point, 
and the reasons given for fixing the locality north- 
ward of the Diimmer See, it is to be feared that we 
have only attempts to solve an insoluble question ; 
inasmuch as, though it may be assumed that Caecina 
had to make his way to Vetera, the point at which 
he was detached from the rest of the army to take a 
separate route is one on which Tacitus leaves us 
wholly in the dark. 

In the expedition of the spring of A.D. 16, the chief 
geographical point is the situation of Aliso (2, 7, 5). 
Dr. Knoke agrees with those who place it at or near 
Hamm, rather than, with Mommsen (p. 31; Eng. 
Tr. i. p. 34), further eastward, at Elsen, near Pader- 
born. The other fort on the Lippe (2, 7, 1) must 
have been, he thinks, a little further on, at or near 
Dolberg. | 

In the account of the great campaign of that 
summer, much space is given to the discussion of 
another question on which Tacitus gives us no help, 
that of the point on the Ems at which the army 
disembarked from its sea voyage, and the route taken 
from that river to the Weser. It may perhaps be 


- fairly safe to conclude that the Ems was left at some 


point not higher than Lathen, and the Weser reached 
somewhere near Minden. Dr. Knoke thinks that the 
left bank of that river was followed for some distance 
round the great bend which it there makes, and that 
the Romans crossed in some place or places south of 
the ‘Porta Westphalica.’ He further argues that the 
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Roman camp was formed on the rising ground oppo- 
site the village of Erder, facing eastward, and that 
the Germans had collected further east on the height 
of Arensburg, in the first part of which word he 
thinks a name of the German war god (the ‘ Hercules,’ 
cf. 2, 12, 1) may be traceable. ‘he plain into which 
they descended to battle he places at Hisbergen (in 
the first syllable of which name he would trace the 
two first syllables of ‘Idistaviso’), opposite Rinteln. 
He supposes that the defeated army was pursued 
eastwards along the river, perhaps as far as Oldendorf, 
and that the trophy (2, 18, 2) may have been erected 
on the height of Papenbrink, overlooking the battle- 
field and whole surrounding district. 

On the subsequent line of march, and the site of 
the second great battle of this campaign, Tacitus 
(2, 19-21) is again altogether vague. Dr. Knoke 
concludes, on general geographical and strategica] 
considerations, that this battle took place also on the 
Weser, at a lower point, probably at Leese (about 
thirty miles below Minden), where some remains, 
which he thinks may be those of the boundary fence 
of the Angrivarii (2, 19, 4), have been discovered. 

The above is necessarily a most meagre outline of 
the principal contents of the book, and does no 
justice to what appears to be a most careful study of 
the geographical and other questions involved, and a 
full exposition and discussion of all views differing 
from those adopted. 

No Englishman can well be in a position to offer 
criticism of a treatise involving so much minute local 
knowledge of German geography. Students of 
Tacitus may be on the whole inclined to doubt 
whether Dr. Knoke, though at times dismissing 
statements as merely rhetorical, is not on the whole 
disposed to follow that author too closely into 
detail. 

Without going so far as to pronounce him, with 
Mommsen, ‘the most unmilitary of writers,’ we must 
own that, besides the disadvantages under which all 
ancient historians labour in their attempt to repre- 
sent, without maps before them, the geography of 
distant countries, Tacitus is peculiarly apt to con- 
ceive campaigns and battles rhetorically, to describe 
isolated events rather than connected movements, 
and to speak generally of local features, without 
such marks as might serve to identify them. 

Hence it is that neither can German research reach 
certainty as to the sites of the Teutoburgiensis Saltus 
or Idistaviso ; nor will Englishmen ever satisfy them- 
selves as to the locality of the last heroic struggles of 
Caractacus or Boudicea. Algerian students, if such 
there ever should be, will find themselves perhaps still 
more bewildered in: the attempt to represent geogra- 
phically the advances and retreats of ‘Tacfarinas. 

Η, FURNEAUX. 


De Artium Scriptoribus Latinis. 


Scripsit Friix 
Borire. Bonn, 


University Press, 1886. 1 Mk. 
Ir is generally recognised by all scholars who have 
given any attention to the subject that a large 
amount of the grammatical treatises comprised in 
the Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum, and now 
wrinted in Keil’s edition, is a mere repetition of 
identical matter, which must in the long run be 
referred back to a few, probably a very few, common 
sources. The questions for criticism to settle are: 
(1) what these authorities were; (2) how far was 
their form modified in the process of redaction and 
repetition. 

For that some considerable modifications took place 
is clear. It is not uncommon to find, in the various 
Artes, short passages of identical sense repeated with 
some slight variation of form; and long passages 
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treating twice, or oftener, of the same subject in 
successive paragraphs. Charisius indeed tells us in 
his preface that his studies have been ex varits artibus 
inrigata, and lets us generally see pretty plainly, 
in the course of his work, how it was composed. 
But even in Diomedes and Priscian, whose arrange- 
ment is far more lucid and logical than that of 
Charisius, the same phenomenon is visible. I would 
suggest that it is partly due to the fact that these Artes 
were originally composed as lectures, for the purpose 
of oral instruction. The quantity of such manuals 
doubtless increased as time went on, until by the 
fourth and fifth century A.D. they were tolerably 
numerous. Each magister would probably take some 
one manual as his basis, and add illustrations, fresh 
information, and statements of differing views, from 
other manuals or works of reference. Thus the 
lectures, in this imperfect form, would be put 
together and published as a book. Diomedes seems 
to imply something of the sort when he says to his 
friend Athanasius in his preface that his avs merae 
Latinitatis is trino digesta libello . . . . quia 
ipsos aurium meatus audita scientia complere absentia 
denegatum est. The fragment of Donatianus, printed 
in Keil, vol. vi. p. 275, begins, Ars grammatica 
accepta ex auditorio Donatiani. And the commen- 
taries on Donatus by Pompeius, Servius, and Sergius 
leave the same impression still more clearly, when, 
as they not unfrequently do, they add to the text 
of Donatus remarks from the older writers such as 
Pliny and Scaurus. 

It is doubtful whether any really original Ars 
Grammatica was composed in Latin after that of 
Terentius Scaurus in the reign of Hadrian; and to 
assume that this was to any great extent original 
may be going too far. Scaurus had been preceded 
by Remmius Palaemon in the reign of Claudius and 
Nero. There was a great deal, indeed, of critical 
and lexicographical work done in the first and early 
second centuries, such as the collections of Valerius 
Probus, Pliny’s book Dubii Sermonis, the commenta- 
ries of Caper, Asper, and the Stromateus of Caesellius 
Vindex. Scaurus may well have used much of the 
materials collected in these works. That his was 
the last really important 47s Grammatica, and that 
those which follow are mere variations and abridg- — 
ments, seems to be shown by the fact that very few 
quotations indeed occur in the Latin grammarians 
later than Juvenal and Suetonius. 

Dr. Boelte’s essay examines in a very thorough way 
five treatises—those of Charisius, Diomedes, Donatus, 
Dositheus, and the EFacerpta Charisii (or Anonymus 
Bobiensis). Starting from the undeniable fact that 
large parts-of these treatises really represent one and 
the same work, Dr. Boelte sets himself to find out 
what this work was, and in what form it was known 
to the writers whom he is considering. After a care- 
ful and conscientious examination, a Jarge part οἵ 
which I have tested by verifying his references, he 
comes to the conclusion that the common source was 
a manual whose author's name has been lost. The 
author probably lived some two generations before 
Aclius Donatus; that is, at the end of the third 
century A.D., or thereabouts, 

In the section on the Noun, however, there is a 
marked resemblance on the one hand between 
Charisius, the Anonymus Bobiensis, and Dositheus, 
and on the other between Diomedes and Donatus. 
The inference is that there were two recensions of the 
original manual, one of which was used by the first 
three writers just named, and the other by the two 
last. 

In all the other sections, where Diomedes and 
Donatus agree, the same work is their common 
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authority ; and parts of the other three treatises can 
be also referred to it, though the question here 
becomes more intricate, 

The original work in question cannot have come 
either from Palaemon or Scaurus or Cominianus. 
But where its author and Cominianus agree, their 
agreement is to be accounted for by their use of the 
same authorities. 

Dr. Boelte’s general conclusion seems to me to be 
fairly made out both on its positive and on its nega- 
tive side. That the passages in which these five 
treatises are virtually identical are derived from one 
source is quite clear: that no known writer, not 
Scaurus, or Palaemon, or Cominianus, is the author 
of this treatise seems equally clear. Certainly not 
Cominianus, for according to Charisius’ repeated 
statements, he was a brief writer: certainly briefer 
than we must suppose the author of our (now) 
anonymous grammar to have been. And about the 
Artes of Palaemon and Scaurus we know too little to 
say with certainty to what exact extent they served 
as the bases of later manuals, 

As is natural in such a. case, I feel inclined to differ 
from Dr. Boelte on some points of detail. But 
students of this obscure corner of Latin literature 
will undoubtedly derive much assistance from his 
essay. It is to be hoped that he may pursue his 
investigations further with equal industry and 
success. —H. NETTLESHIP. 


General Karte des Kénigreiches Griechenland, 
bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom K. K. Militér- 
geographischen Institute in Wien. 


THE map published in 1852 by the French military 
survey has hitherto been the chief authority for the 
topography of Greece. The Vienna map, though on 
a smaller scale (1: 300,000) is so much superior in 
clearness and in the amount of information given, 
that it must take the first place. It is an admirable 
specimen of the best German workmanship. The 
mountains are marked in great detail with brown 
hatchings; the principal heights are marked in 
métres; the outlines are at once elaborate and 
distinct. The survey of Macedonia and northern 
Epirus is unfortunately only partial. The map gives 
the towns, rivers, and roads, but no mountains. But 
even thus it adds to our information. Not only is it 
one of the few maps which give the course of the 
Haliacmon correctly: it gives quite a new view of 
the rivers and lakes of north-western Macedonia 
(Malik See, Presba See, &c.), and assigns a very 
different outline and proportions to the lake of 
Joannina (Dodona). The mountains of Aetolia and 
Arcadia have also gained much by revision. All 
modern roads, bridlepaths, and footpaths, are care- 
fully marked, so that the map is invaluable to 
travellers. But will it be of much use to scholars ? 
The answer is both yes and no. Those who have 
plenty of time and an eye for maps can extract from 
it a great deal of information. But to a casual 
_ observer it gives no distinct impression at all. There 
is so little level ground in Greece that the practice of 
marking every hill makes it impossible to distinguish 
relative heights. Until you look at the number of 
-métres marked upon a given hill it is almost impos- 
sible to guess whether its height is 500 feet or 5,000. 
Consequently the map gives no idea that Pindus, for 
instance, is a great barrier. It looks no more 
formidable than Oneium. 

The praiseworthy desire to give information about 
roads has also interfered with clearness. Rivers and 
bridlepaths are only distinguishable by the superior 
_Straightness of the latter. Footpaths and the two 
kinds of boundaries also interfere with each other. 
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And rivers, roads, and boundaries, are continually 
broken by gaps for names to come across them. The 
river Inachos is thus broken ten times in as many 
miles, and never gets to the sea at all. This is 
specially unfortunate in a country where so many 
rivers go underground. The reader is continually 
suspecting barathra, only to find that his river has 
been engulphed in the name of a village. 

The map is entirely modern. The lakes of Pheneus 
and Stymphalus, for instance, have their full modern 
extent, and the Peneius (Elis) its modern course. 
But in a large number of cases the ancient names of 
mountains and rivers are given in a different type. 
There are so many that one wonders why Maenalus 
and Thaumasion do not appear. And it is difficult 
to see why a courtesy extended to ancient mountains 
and rivers should be almost entirely denied to ancient 
towns.—M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


Akarnanien, Ambrakia, Amphilochien, Leukas, im 
Alterthum, von Dr. ΕΘΕΝ OBERHUMMER, 
Miinchen, 1887. 10 Mk. 


Tue bulk of this book is historical. Dr. Ober- 
hummer has, with immense industry, collected 
not only all references to Acarnania in the classics, 
but a great deal of information derived from coins and 
inscriptions. The result is a fairly consecutive 
account of the relations of Acarnania to other 
countries. Itis likely to be very useful as a book of 
reference, but has only that kind of interest which 
attaches to the attempts to write the lives of 
Shakespeare’s minor characters. Our author has 
patiently sought out all traits that could give individ- 
uality to the little country which he has taken under 
his protection. We find accounts of hunting, trade, 
arts and science, which read much like the chapter on 
snakes in Iceland. Under the heading of philosophy, 
for instance, we find that Acarnania claims that 
Cleombrotus, who after reading the Phaedo threw 
himself into the sea, in order to settle in his own 
mind the question of immortality. More solid are 
the geographical introduction and appendix. They 
supply a useful catalogue of places which have been 
identified, and of the references to them in classical 
writers. The author has visited Acarnania, and is 
able to make some small corrections in the existing 
maps. The only change of importance which he 
proposes is that already suggested by Henzey, to 
transfer Sollium to a point a few miles inland to the 
west of the bay of Tavarda. The evidence which he 
offers for this seems very insuflicient ; but so is the 
evidence for placing it on the east of the same 
bay.—M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. With an 
introduction by H. NerrLmsHip, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Bell ἃ Sons. 1887. 3s. 


Proressor Nerriesuie’s book consists of sixty- 
three pieces for translation into Latin Prose, selected 
from various authors from Bacon to the late Rector 
of Lincoln. ‘To this is prefixed an introduction in 
four parts, dealing with (1) the Latin representatives 
of some common English words expressing political 
and social ideas; (2) the range of metaphorical ex- 
pression in Latin; (3) the development of classical 
style in Latin Prose ; (4) cautions as to orthography. 
The first two parts necessarily cover only asmall portion 
of the ground, and it is to be wished that Professor 
Nettleship could be prevailed upon to treat the sub- 
jects at greater length in a larger work. Some book 
is much wanted which would do for English what 
Niigelsbach’s Stilistik does for German. The third 
part gives in a handy form lengthy quotations from 
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the fragments of Cato, C. Gracchus, Crassus the 
orator, ete., besides typical passages to illustrate the 
style of Cicero, Sallust, Livy and Tacitus. These 
quotations may, perhaps, prove valuable to teachers. 
There is a curious resemblance in some respects be- 
tween the style of Cato and the style of the school- 
boy of to-day in the highest form of our public 
schools. If a boy can be made to see by anactual com- 
parison of passages that his style in Latin is at least 
as far removed fromm Professor Nettleship’s as Cato’s 
from Cicero’s, and what is more difficult, why this is 


NOTES. 


ἀστός and airés.—Cobet (Variae Lectiones, ed. 2, 
283) quotes undeniable instances of confusion 
between these words. I should like to add two other 
passages, in which well-known difficulties may be 
easily removed by assuming the same confusion. 

(1) Dem. Phil. I. § 36: 

καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐμβαίνειν τοὺς μετοίκους ἔδοξε καὶ 
τοὺς χωρὶς οἰκοῦντας, εἶτ᾽ αὐτοὺς πάλιν ἀντεμβιβάζειν. 

In our hurry and vacillation ‘ we first resolve that 
the resident aliens and freemen shall embark, and 
then again we determine——’ ; the rest is untrans- 
lateable. ‘To put ourselves on board instead’ has 
been half-heartedly given as a rendering ; but how 
can αὐτοὺς be a reflexive (for ἡμᾶς abrots)? And 
would such a turn of expression be in any case a 
likely one, when he might easily have said εἶτ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
ἀντεμβαίνειν Ἷ 

Westermann gives εἶτ᾽ αὐτοὺς πάλιν, εἶτ᾽ ἀντεμ- 
βιβάζειν (absolutely, ‘to change the crews’). 

Far better criticism 1 believe would be shewn in 
reading aorots. ‘First the freemen and resident 
aliens, and then citizens.’ ἀστὸς is of course the proper 
term in opposition to μέτοικος. 

(2) Aristophanes, Ey. 258-263 : 


ἐν δίκῃ γ᾽, ἐπεὶ τὰ κοινὰ πρὶν λαχεῖν κατεσθίει“, 
κἀποσυκάζεις πιέζων τοὺς ὑπευθύνους σκοπῶν 
ὅστις αὐτῶν ὠμός ἐστιν ἢ πέπων ἢ μὴ πέπων, 

κἄν τιν᾽ αὐτῶν γνῷς ἀπράγμον᾽ ὄντα καὶ κεχηνότα, 
καταγαγὼν ἐκ Χερρονήσου, διαλαβὼν, ἀγκυρίσας, 
εἶτ᾽ ἀποστρέψας τὸν ὦμον αὐτὸν ἐνεκολήβασας. 


Here is a grievous change of metaphor at v. 261,— 
from pulling figs to wrestling. To avoid recognising 
this change editors have attempted very far-fetched 
explanations of dyxuploas, ἀποστρέψας τὸν ὦμον, and 
ἐνεκολήβασας. 

sut there is a far more important difficulty which 
has been strangely overlooked. αὐτῶν of ν. 261 refers 
of course to the ὑπεύθυνοι. But the term ὑπεύθυνοι 
implies previous tenure of office at or from Athens. 
How then can one of these office-holders be called 
ἀπράγμων and belong to the Chersonese? An ἀπράγμων 
is ὁ μηδὲν τῶν πολιτικῶν μετέχων (cf. Thucyd., ii. 40). 
Such a person cannot be ὑπεύθυνος. 

Reading (in v. 261) ἀστῶν for αὐτῶν, we have 
Cleon’s two sources of plunder, viz. : 

(a2) From the ὑπεύθυνοι at Athens. 

(4) From quiet unsophisticated citizens (ἀστῶν) 
whom he blackmails—some countrified colonial in 
his cleruchy away in Chersonesos. He can easily 
give such persons a fall.—T. G. Tucker. 


ON THE MEANING OF dpeh.—The word ἀρειή 
occurs thrice in Homer, and is not quoted again by 
Stephanus from any author of the classical period. 
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the case, we believe that a considerable difficulty will 
have been surmounted, Professor Nettleship’s Latin 
versions are, as was to be expected, worthy of his 
reputation as a scholar ; but in the matter of vocabu- 
lary and construction he shows a catholic taste, and 
certainly holds that salvation may be found in 
Quintilian as well as in Cicero. It is a pity that the 
proofs of the introduction have not been more care- 
fully revised, as the book is disfigured by several bad 
misprints. —C. C. 


The meaning always given to it both by ancient and 
modern interpreters is that of threatening, but this is 
in reality based on only one of the three passages in 
Homer, T. 109: λευγαλέοις ἐπέεσσιν ἀποτρεπέτω καὶ 
ἀρειῇ. Certainly no such sinister meaning would 
ever have been given to ἀρειή had it only occurred in 
the other two passages. They are P. 431: πολλὰ δὲ 
μειλιχίοισι προσηύδα, πολλὰ δ᾽ dpe, and Φ 339: 
μειλιχίοις ἐπέεσσιν ἀποτρεπέτω καὶ dpe. In both of 
these ἀρειή is associated with ‘ gentle words,’ and it 
is on the face of it far better to translate it ‘prayer’ 
than ‘cursing,’ and to derive it from apf in the 
former sense. (It is true that apy = prayer is 
always a spondee in Homer, but the change in the 
quantity proves nothing; possibly this misled the 
interpolator of the beginning of Ὑ and helped to 
allure after him the host of Homeric commentators). 

Is the remaining line, then, T. 109, of sufficient 
authority to overthrow the inference naturally drawn 
from the use of this word in the other two places? 
Surely not. I need not here give any proofs of the 
late origin of the opening of T, the introduction to 
the notorious ‘Second Theomachy’; they will be 
given, it may be presumed, abundantly in Mr. Leaf’s 
second volume. I will only observe that the inter- 
polator has in this line mistaken the meaning of 
another word as well, and that without any possible 
excuse ; Ἀευγαλέος cannot mean terrible, but only 
mean, pitiful; ‘nune asper, atroz’ says Heyne 
rightly, but the dictionaries I have looked at are as 
unsatisfactory here as on ἀρειή. Indeed Liddell and 
Scott appear to have been puzzled about ἀρειή, as 
they ets quote the line AevyaAéos x.7.A., Saying 
‘cf.’ the others (their references have got wrong), as 
though the other two were inconclusive as to the 
meaning. —ARTHUR PLATT. 


Purtostratus, Vita Apollonii, i. 24. 
καὶ τὰ γράμματα Ἑλλήνων μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὕπω ταῦτα 
ἰδεῖν φασί. 

Philostratus is speaking of the Eretrians who had 
been transplanted to a certain district; they used 
Greek characters, and their ancient tombs had Greek 
inscriptions on them. ‘But,’ according to the re- 
ceived reading, ‘they say (i.c. Apollonius and Damis 
say) that they did not see these.’ This makes the 
ον after Ἑλλήνων utterly meaningless, and besides 
why did they not see them as they were there? Read 
ταὐτὰ and translate: ‘the characters were G 
indeed, but not the same to look upon,’ This is 
just what we should expect, for these Eretrians had 
faa there ἔτη ταῦτα πεντακόσια, and the characters 
in question would either be Euboean of 500 y 
before or would have changed in a different mann 
from the other Greek alphabets, being entirely 
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off from them; in either case they would appear 
strange to Greeks of the time of Apollonius. 

There remains the difficulty that οὕπω on this view 
must mean nothing more than of. But (a) this is 
also the case with the old reading, (8) Philostratus 
regularly uses οὕπω in this way. Cf. Vita Apoll. 
ji. 2: τὸ τῆς Μυκάλης ὕψος οὔπω μέγα, ii. 8: ὁ πο- 
ταμὸς οὔπω μέγας, ii. 12, ad ἥπ.: οὔπω λέγοντες, 
li. 15: οὔπω τεκμαίρεσθαι παρεῖχον ἄν, ili. 48 : πέτον- 
ται οὔπω μέγα, iv. 16: μηνίειν οὔπω ἀξιῶ (where you 
would rather expect οὐκέτι), v. 41: ἄλλα [ἄξια] οὔπω 
Tis ἐπὶ τοσόνδε ὀργῆπ,} vi. 9: οὔπω με ἠξίου, vi. 27: 
οὕπω μὲν ἑωρᾶτο, Vii. 3: οὔπω ἀξιόλογα, Vii. 28 : οὔπω 
μεγάλα. Many other instances might easily be 
adduced, but these are the clearest I have observed ; 
any one who will look at the passages in their context 
will be satisfied. 

This use of οὕπω is indeed Homeric: see Leaf on 
Iliad iii. 306. I remember to have encountered 
some strange lucubrations arising from ignorance of 
this on the line in the Odyssey: οὐ yap πω πάντεσσι 
θεοὶ φαίνονται ἐναργεῖς. 


Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, iv. 7. 
χρυσῷ πλείονι τοῦ * bvTos. 


‘Aliquid excidisse ante ὄντος significavi.’ Kayser. 
Read τοῦ δέοντος which gives the meaning wanted. 
Possibly τοῦ δέοντος was corrupted into τοῦ δὲ ὄντος 
and the δὲ then omitted. δεῖν has fallen out bodily 
in Zosimus iii. 15 and been restored by modern 
editors : ᾧετο yap [δεῖν] μὴ περὶ μικρὰ διατρίβειν. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


In his Zvangelium Palatinum p. xxi. Tischendorf 

rofesses himself puzzled by a curious interpolation 

in Luke xxiv. 11. The text of Cod. Palatinus (which, 
like other Latin mss., omits y. 12) runs thus :— 


Non crede 
bant illis Lxx 
vilit fuerunt 
autem duo ex 
illis euntes ip 
sa die in castel 
lum &e. 


et ceterae 
uae cum ipsis 
uerant haec 
dicebant ad 
apostolos et 
visa sunt an 
te illos sicut de 
leramentum (510) 
verba ista et 


Tischendorf remarks that the number LXXVItIt is not 
likely to have arisen from any confusion with Capitula 
or Canons. Is it not possible that it rather stands 
for LXX VIRI, with reference to the tradition that both 
Cleopas and his companion were of the number of the 
Seventy (Cyril Alex.)? The gloss would then be in- 
troduced to explain ex iilis, two lines below, which 
might otherwise seem to have for its antecedent ad 
apostolos. It would be quite in the manner of the 
Latin scribes to identify πᾶσι τοῖς λοιποῖς in ν. 9. 
with the numerically definite body next in order to the 
Apostles.—W. SAanpay. 


Two MSS. ar Patmos. I. Macarius Chryso- 


_ cephalus, a writer probably of the 14th century, 


compiled a Catena on S. Matthew, which is of value 
for the extracts which it contains from early Greek 


1 It is conceivable that Philostratus wrote ἄλλα τῆς ὀργῆς 
for ‘other pretexts not sufficient to excite such anger,’ but it is 
great deal more likely that he wrote ἄλλα ἄξια οὔπω κ.τ.λ. 
and that the ἄξια fell out, as it easily might after ἄλλα, 
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Fathers. The work was in three books, each of 
which comprised twenty λόγοι, Hitherto, as far as I 
am aware, only the first book has been known to us. 
It lies, still unedited I believe, in the Bodleian 
Library (Cod. Baroce. 156, dated 1845 a.p.). When 
I was going to Patmos in the Easter vacation of this 
year to collate a MS. of the Philocalia of Origen, it 
was suggested to me by Dr. Hort that possibly a MS. 
which bore the name of Macarius might contain 
further portions of this work. This has proved to be 
the case. Codex 381 inthe Monasterial Library con- 
tains the second book (S. Matt. viii. 5—xvii. 13). 
The first λόγος is entitled περὶ τοῦ ἑκατοντάρχου, and 
the twentieth 7 μεταμόρφωσις τοῦ Χριστοῦ. The MS. 
was written in 1349, and has at the close some verses 
to Jeremiah on whose day (May 1) it was completed. 
It consists of 385 leaves, and contains passages from 
the following authors: Amphilochius, Andreas 
Cretensis, Asterius, Athanasius, Basilius, Chryso- 
stomus, Clemens Alex., Climacus, Cosmas, Cyrillus, 
Joh. Damascenus, Dionysius, Elias Cretensis, Ephraem, 
Epiphanius, Esaias Monachus, Eusebius, Gregorius 
Naz., Gregorius Nyss., Isaak Monachus, Isidorus, 
Marcus Monachus, Maximus, Methodius, Nicetas, 
Origenes, Symeon, Theophanes, Theophylactus, 
Zonaras, 3 

2. The Uncial Catena on Job in the library at 
Patmos is probably the oldest representative of a 
large family of illustrated Catenae on this book. Its 
age is difficult to fix, but it is no doubt older than 
any of the cursives mentioned below. Hitherto those 
who have examined it have merely stated that it 
differed considerably from that published by Patrick 
Young—the Catena of Nicetas, which was also printed 
in Venice in 1792. It is indeed a wholly different 
work, though drawn to a great extent from the same” 
sources. The Origen extracts correspond generally to 
those given by Galliciolus in the appendix to Gallan- 
dius, which are taken according to Morelli from 
the Venice MS. Marcian. xxi. These extracts are 
also found with considerable variants in three 
MSS. in the Bodleian : 


Laudian. 30, saec. xii 

Laudian. 20, 5860. xiii 

Miscell. 44, saec. xiii 
None of these however has been copied from the 
Patmos MS. Indeed they diverge not only from it 
but from one another. The transcribers of these 
Catenae seem to have allowed themselves large 
license of curtailment and transposition: but not- 
withstanding this they still form a distinct group as 
contrasted with the Catena of Nicetas. Laudian. 30 
and Miscell. 44 have no prefatory matter. Laudian. 
20 begins with the short dissertation of Polychronius 
on the obscurity of Scripture, and has other prefaces 
besides. Judging from the catalogues I should 
expect that this last would correspond closely with 


Paris, Coisl. exciv, saec. circ. xiii. (from Mt. Athos). 
Florence, Laur. Plut. x Cod. xxix, saec. xiii. 


Both of these contain the same dissertation of 
Polychronius. The study of Catenae is uninyiting 
and laborious, and not always very promising. But 
future editors of Origen’s exegetical remains will have 
to reckon with the Patmos Macarius and the Patmos 
Job ; and I envy them at any rate the cordial 
welcome and the genial hospitality of the Monks of 
8. John.—J. AnmMiTaAGE RoBiyson. 





CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. ~— 


(Letter from a French University Professor.) 


Ill. 


Les établissements d’enseignement supérieur ou, 
ἃ cété d’autres études trés diverses, les études clas- 
siques se poursuivent, sont: ἃ Paris, l’Ecole normale 
supérieure ; VEcole pratique des hautes études; le 
Collége de France ; Ἢ Faculté des lettres (ἃ la Sor- 
bonne) ; en province, quinze Facultés des lettres et 
une Ecole supérieure (ἃ Alger). Enfin, il faut nommer 
encore, bien qu'il ne s’y fasse pas d’enseignement ἃ 
proprement parler, les icoles frangaises de Rome et 
d’Athénes. Tous ces établissements sont ἡ la charge 
de l’Etat et sous la direction du ministre de 1'In- 
struction publique. Linitiative privée n’a eréé que 
fort peu de chose dans ce domaine. Quelques facultés 
catholiques peu prospéres, malgré des débuts assez 
brillants, c’est tout ce qu’on peut mentionner. 

Les éléves de l’Ecole normale sont internes. Ils y 
entrent 4 la suite d’un concours. Ils y passent trois 
ans. Ils sont entirement défrayés par l’Etat, et 
prennent, en retour, l’engagement de faire dix ans de 
service dans les établissements de I’Btat. Des con- 
férences leur sont faites ἃ l’Ecole par des maitres 
spéciaux ; en outre, ils peuvent~suivre ailleurs des 
cours de leur choix. [15 ont ἃ leur disposition, dans 
I'Ecole, une tres belle bibliothéque. Ils travaillent 
ou seuls ou par petits groupes, et sont personnelle- 
ment guidés, conseillés, aiguillonnés par le directeur 
et le sous-directeur de la section des lettres, qui 
habitent au milieu d’eux. Ils sont soutenus 
en outre par une tradition qui se perpétue depuis 
pres d’un siécle et par un esprit de corps qui se con- 
serve chez chacun d’eux la vie durant. ‘T'riés au con- 
cours parmi les éléves les plus distingués de l'en- 
seignement secondaire, entourés pendant trois ans des 
soins assidus de maitres éminents, profitant sans 
aucun souci matériel de toutes les ressources intel- 
lectuelles d’une ville telle que Paris, astreints au 
travail par l'internement et stimulés par une sorte 
d’amour-propre collectif, aflinant, polissant leur esprit 
par le frottement réciproque autant peut-étre que par 
l'étude des livres et le commerce des professeurs, on 
comprend que ces jeunes gens acquitrent ἃ bien des 
égards une supériorité dont ils se montrent justement 
fiers, et que ces mots d’ancien éléve de I'Kcole nor- 
male soient & eux seuls un titre dont on se prévaut 
volontiers méme aprds avoir acquis une notoriété per- 
sonnelle. C'est en général & la fin de la premiére 
année qu’on se présente A l’examen pour la licence és 
lettres, et aprés les trois ans au concours d’agrégation. 
Nécessairement les études de la premiére et de la 
troisitme année se font sous l’empire des préoceupa- 
tions que donne la perspective de ces épreuves ; celles 
de la seconde année sont plus libres et bien des éléves 
savent faire un excellent usage de cette liberté. Mais 
le but de I’Keole étant de recruter le persounel enseig- 
nant des lycées, les études doivent étre professionnelles, 
comme on dit ; elles doivent étre faites de manibtre ἃ 
former une élite de professeurs de l’enseignement se- 
condaire; elles doivent viser & assurer le succbs des 

éléves aux examens. En conséquence on étudie les 
auteurs portés aux programmes de Ἢ licence et de l'agré- 
gation; on fait les exercices sur lesquels portent les 
épreuves & subir, dissertations francaises et latines, 
thimes grecs, versions, compositions de grammaire, 
lecons sur des sujets donnés, ete. Pendant la troi- 
siéme année, les éléves sont divisés en deux sections, 
la section de grammaire et celle de littérature, suivant 
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qwils aspirent ἃ étre placés un jour, comme profes- 
seurs au lycée, dans la division élémentaire ou supé- 
rieure. Enfin pendant leur séjour ἃ V’Ecole ils sont 
appelés chacun pour quelque temps ἃ faire un petit 
apprentissage pratique en suppléant un professeur de 
lycée dans sa classe. 

L’Ecole des hautes études peut se comparer aux 
séminaires des universités allemandes, ἃ limitation 
desquels elle a été fondée, Elle n’admet que des 
éléves sérieux, assidus, qui prennent part aux travaux 
des conférences. Elle ne leur demande ni d’ot ils 
viennent ni ow ils vont ; elle n’exige aucun certificat 
ἃ l’entrée et ne prétend préparer ἃ aucun carriére ; 
elle s’assure seulement qu’on est capable de suivre les 
cours auxquels on s’inscrit, et confere un dipléme qui 
π᾿ ἃ aucune valeur pratique. Elle n’est limitée ou con- 
trainte, ni dans le choix des objets & étudier ni dans 
la manitre de diriger ses exercices, par aucune con- 
sidération de succts aux examens. Elle jouit de la 
plus entire et véritable liberté d’enseignement. Elle 
a des maitres de premier ordre, en partie formés par 
elle-méme. 115 font des conférences plutét que des 
cours ; ils travaillent en commun avec leurs éléves, 
pour leur apprendre ἃ travailler comme eux ἃ l’avance- 
ment de la science, non pour leur transmettre une 
science toute faite. Les exercices portent sur la 
grammaire grecque et latine, la critique et l’interpré- 
tation des textes, la métrique, l’épigraphie, la paléo- 
graphie, etc., mais sans suivre toujours un ordre sys- 
tématique. L’Ecole des hautes études a des éléves 
qui la considérent comme leur vrai centre, sans s’in- 
terdire, bien entendu, de profiter des autres ressources 
du Paris érudit. En outre, tout ce qui a quelque 
gotit pour la science pure, dans Voniie des études 
classiques, ἃ la Sorbonne et ailleurs, ne manque pas 
de pénétrer au moins temporairement dans ce sanc- 
tuaire de la philologie. 

Le Collége de France n’est pas moins libre que 
I'Ecole des hautes études. Les études classiques y 
sont représentées par une chaire de littérature greeque, 
et une de littérature latine, une de philologie latine, 
deux d’épigraphie et d’antiquités greeques et latines, 
une de hilsiogie comparée, etc. Chaque professeur 
choisit & son gré la forme du grand cours ou de Ja” 
conférence familiére ; plusieurs font tour ἃ tour lun 
et l'autre. Chacun est libre de traiter les sujets qu'il 
veut, et de s’adresser au public qui lui convient. 
Aucun examen, ni d’entrée ni de sortie. Les profes- _ 
seurs eux-mémes sont nommés sans autres titres que 
leur valeur scientifique, estimée par leurs futurs col 
légues et par l'Institut. Les cours relatifs ἃ l’anti-— 
quité classique sont suivis par des étudiants de la 
Faculté des lettres, mais dans une ville comme Paris 
il ya assez d’autres éléments pour former un audi- 
toire, et les professeurs du Collége de France ne sont 
nullement obligés de ménager les intéréts particuliers 
d’auditeurs menacés d'un examen A la fin de l'année 

Il n’en est pasede méme des Facultés des lettres. 
Leurs éléves sont soit boursiers de ]'Etat, soit maitre 
répétiteurs ou maitres auxiliaires des lyeées, soit enfi 
étudiants libres. Mais la plupart ont pris le méme 
engagement décennal que les éléves de I’Beole ποι" 
male ; presque tous se destinent ἃ l’enseignement et 
doivent, poor pouvoir étre ges dans les colleges 
lycées, obtenir les titres de licenciés et d’agrés 

Ils sont done astreints ἃ préparer des examens, & tra- 
vailler d’aprés un programme, comme les éléves de 
l'Ecole normale ; chaque faculté renferme dans sor 
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| sein comme une petite école normale. 11 faut que les 
᾿ς léves fasseut dans le courant de l'année un certain 
nombre de dissertations, de thtémes, de versions, ete., 
afin de pouvoir subir avec succts les ¢épreuves écrites 
des examens. I] faut qwils étudient les ouvrages 
j @auteurs franyais, latins et grecs, sur lesquels ils 
seront examinés, Enfin les candidats ἃ l’agrégation 
doivent s’exercer ἃ faire des lecons sur des sujets 
donnés. Les professeurs de faculté sont tenus de 
diriger ces exercices et de corriger ces différentes com- 
positions, et naturellement ils choisissent, pour les 
traiter dans leurs cours, les sujets dont la majorité 
des étudiants doivent s’occuper en vue de leurs exa- 
mens. 11] en résulte que certains cours s’adressent 
lus particulicrement aux candidats ἃ la licence, 
‘autres aux candidats a l’agrégation ; beaucoup aussi 
| servent ἃ tous également ; plusieurs enfin sont faits ἃ 
la fois pour les étudiants et pour le public de la ville. 
| lly a généralement & chaque faculté un cours d’his- 
toire de chacune des littératures, frangaise, latine et 
᾿ς grecque ; un cours de grammaire latine et un de 
oe grecque ; un autre de grammaire francaise 
istorique ; un cours ou des exercices de métrique ; 
un cours sur les institutions grecques et romaines ; 
enfin des lecons assez nombreuses consacrées ἃ 
lexplication des auteurs, que le professeur tantét 
fait lui-méme, tantét fait faire ἃ ses éléves en 
les dirigeant et les corrigeant. Voici, pour vous 
. donner une idée des auteurs qu’on étudie dans les 
-facultés, les programmes de licence (trisannuel) de 
1887 ἃ 1889, et d’agrégation (annuels) de 1886 ἃ 
1887. 
LTricence és lettres.—Chanson de Roland, 2164 ἃ 
2396. Joinville, Saint Lows, ch. 32 ἃ 46. Mon- 
taigne, Des Livres. Corneille, Polyeucte, Nicoméede. 
La Fontaine, Fubles, 1. vii. et viii. La Rochefoucauld, 
᾿ς Maximes. Molitre, Les Précieuses Ridicules, Tartufe. 
| Pascal, Pensées, art. 7 et 8. Bossuet, Sermons sur 

UHonnewr du Monde et sur la Mort. 
poetique, i. et 111. 
Les ouvrages de Vesprit. 


Boileau, Art 
Racine, Britannicus. La Bruyere, 
Voltaire, Choiz de lettres. 
Térence, Les Adelphes. Lucréce, i. 1 ἃ 700. Vir- 
gile, Géorgiques, i.; Enéide, viii, et ix. Horace. 
Odes, iii. ; Epitres, li. ; Art poctique. Cicéron, pro 
Archia ; ad Q. f. 1.1; de finibus, I. T. Live, xxi. ; 

















Tacite, Histoires, ili. Quintilien, x. 1. Homére, 
Odyssée, xi, Pindare, Pythique 4. Sophocle, 
Oedipe roi.  Aristophane, Les Nuées, 1 ἃ 1104. 


Heérodote, viii. 71 ἃ 144. 
Platon, Phédon, 1 ἃ 34. 


Thucydide, vii. 62 ἃ 87. 
Démosthéne, Olynthiennes, 


i, et ii. Théocrite, Les Syracusaines. 

Agrégation des lettres.— Corneille, Polyeucte. 
Rotrou, Saint Genest. Racine, Phédre. Molitre, 
Critique del Ecole des femmes ; Impromptu. Boileau, 


Epitres, 1 οὐ 5211. Montaigne, Lssais, iii. 8 et 9. 
Bossuet, Discours sur U Histoire wniverselle, iii. 5 
ἃ 8. Sermons sur la Providence et sur la Pensée 
de la Mort. Bourdaloue, Sermons sur les mémes 
sujets. Montesquieu, Grandewr et Décadence, 13 ἃ 
19. Virgile, Enéide, vi. Horace, Epitres, ii. 1 et 2. 
Ovide, Fastes, i. Lucain, vii. 1 ἃ 711. Cicéron, 
de officiis, iii.; pro Archia ; pro Roscio comoedo. César, 
Guerre Civile, iii. 804112. T. Live, xl. 1 ἃ 24 et 
54459. Tacite, Dialogue. Hometre, Odyssée, xi. 
Sophocle, Oedipe roi. Euripide, Médée. Apollonius, 
Argonautiques, iii. 609 ἃ 1162. Théocrite, Les 
Syracusaines. Thucydide, vii. 42 ἃ 87. Platon, 
Ῥ η, 1 ἃ 84. Démosthéne, Sur ? Ambassade, 177 
ἃ 948. 

Agrégation de grammaire.—Chanson de Roland, 
603 ἃ 803. Constans, Chrestomathie, Serments de 
Strasbowrg ; Prose de Sainte Eulalie; Amis et 








Amiles; Villehardouin. Montaigne, ii. 10, et 
iii. 8. Corneille, Polyewete. Racine, Phédre. 
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Molitre, Les Précicuses Ridicules. Bossuet, Discowrs 
sur UTTistoire Uniwerselle, iii. 5 ἃ 8. Voltaire, 
Lettres Choisies de1750 ἃ 1760. Virgile, Enéide, Vi. 
Horace, Lpitres, 11. 1 et 2. Ovide, Fastes, 1, César, 
Guerre Civile, ili. 80 ἃ 112. Cicéron, pro Archia ; 
de officiis, iii. T. Live, xxii. Tacite, Dialogue. 
Homire, Odyssée, xi. Sophocle, Oedipe rot. Euripide, 
Médée. Théocrite, Les Syracusaines, Thucydide, vii. 
42 ἃ 87. Démosthéne, Sur l’ Ambassade, 177 ἃ 383. 
Plutarque, Démosthéne. 

Il est évident que ces ouvrages sont trop nombreux 
pour étre tous expliqués ἃ la faculté. 1] faut que le 
professeur en choisisse quelques-uns, ἃ propos desquels 
il montre le chemin, la méthode : aux étudiants de voir 
le reste entre eux ou chacun pour soi. De méme en 
fait de grammaire, d'histoire littéraire, etc. ; le 
cours, qui est d’une heure par semaine, ne peut em- 
brasser plus que quelques chapitres de ces vastes 
matiéres. Une fois initié, ’étudiant doit compléter 
ses connaissances et développer ses aptitudes ἃ l’aide 
de lectures et, en quelque mesure aussi, de recherches 
personnelles. 

Ce dernier mot touche le point faible des études 
telles qu’elles se font actuellement dans les facultés 
des lettres. Les étudiants les plus capables et les 
plus avancés, ceux qui approchent des examens et 
surtout de l’agrégation, c’est ἃ dire justement ceux 
qui seraient en état de s’élever ἃ des études vraiment 
supérieures, ont ἃ parcourir chaque année un pro- 
gramme aussi étendu que vous venez de le voir, et ἃ 
fournir toute une série de devoirs d’écoliers, themes, 
versions, etc. ; il est bien difficile quwils trouvent 
a cdté de cela le temps et la force de se livrer ἃ 
autres travaux plus personnels et propres a les 
initier aux investigations scientifiques. 1] faudrait, 
pour que cela devint possible ἃ tous ceux qui en 
auraient le gotit transformer le concours en examen 
de capacité, ou tout au moins supprimer le 
programme annuel et remplacer les compositions dont 
jai parlé par des épreuves plus sérieuses. Pourtant, 
méme dans ]’état actuel, on a parfois la satisfaction de 
voir un étudiant collationner un manuscrit et en dé- 
terminer la valeur ; corriger ou interpréter un texte 
désespéré ; creuser un probleme de grammaire ou 
histoire littéraire ; mais ce sont forcément aujourd’- 
hui des exceptions. Le temps et l’énergie de la 
majorité des étudiants sont absorbés par le travail 
imposé, et quelquefois bien terre ἃ terre, de la 
préparation cirecte aux examens. 

Pour étre juste, il faut ajouter, que ce méme 
systéme d’études a l’avantage d’empécher qu’on se 
spécialise trop tét, au détriment des connaissances 
générales, et de développer chez les étudiants des 
qualités précieuses pour l’accomplissement de leur 
future taiche. Soumis ἃ cette espéce d’entrainement 
tout pratique, ils deviennent eux-mémes habiles a 
faire les exercices 4115 auront ἃ diriger chez leurs 
élevés, et ils acquitrent l’art de la composition et le 
don d’exposer avec ordre, clarté et agrément. 

On a beaucoup fait, depuis quelques années, pour 
eréer et perfectionner les instruments de travail, 
manuels, dictionnaires, éditions d’auteurs, ete. En 
jetant un regard sur la bibliothéque de l’étudiant, 
vous vous ferez une idée de ce que sont ses études en 
dehors des cours. 

M. S. Reinach a publié en 1880 un manuel embras- 
sant tout l’ensemble des études classiques sous le titre 
de Manwel de philologie classique. C’était primitive- 
ment un résumé du Trienniwm philologicum de 
W. Freund, mais qui a subi des modifications im- 
portantes et s'est fort élargi en deuxiéme edition. 
L’auteur a accumulé dans deux volumes une quantité 
immense de faits et de noms propres (pas tous égale- 
ment stirs, naturellement), sans quil en résulte 
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aucune stcheresse ; au contraire, son livre est d’une 
lecture attrayante, et ne peut qu’inspirer le désir 
d’approfondir les innombrables sujets d’études qui y 
sont efileurés. Les différentes branches de la vaste 
science esquissée par M. Reinach ont aussi leurs ma- 
nuels, dont plusieurs traduits de l’allemand, comme 
Ottfried Mueller, Histoire de la Littérature greeque ; 
Teuffel, Histoire de la Littérature latine; Curtius, 
Grammaire grecque ; Madvig, Grammaire latine, et 
Syntaxe grecque; Buecheler, Déclinaison latine ; 
Guhl et Koner, Vie privée des Anciens ; Friedlaender, 
Meurs romaines ; Preller, Mythologie, ete. ; puis une 
série de petits traités destinés proprement aux classes 
supérieures des lycées, mais plus souvent peut-étre 
consultés ἃ la faculté: Brambach, Orthographe latine 
(Hiilfshiichlein) ; 1. Mueller, MMeétrique grecque et 
latine; Schiller, Meétres d’Horace; Sevffert et 
Bamberg, Syntaxe grecque; Kraner, 0 Armée ro- 
maine (tiré de Vintroduction ἃ son César) ; Berger, 
Stylistique latine; Meissner, Phraséologie latine ; 
Bender, Histoire de la Littératwre latine ; Mahafty, 
Archéologie grecque (traduit de l’anglais), etc. Parmi 
les ouvrages écrits en francais, les étudiants s’en 
tiennent aussi trop volontiers & ceux qui sont destinés 
plutét ἃ des écoliers, Pierron, Nageotte ou Deltour 
pour l’histoire des littératures, Chassang pour la gram- 
maire, Robiou et Delaunay pour les Institutions, etc. 
Ces livres, dont quelques-uns ont des qualités incon- 
testables, mais qui ne sont pas ἃ la hauteur d’un en- 
seignement vraiment supérieur, sont remplacés peu ἃ 
peu par des traités plus complets et plus propres 4 
servir ἃ la fois de répertoires et d’introduction ἃ des 
études personnelles. Pour les seules institutions 
romaines, il existe trois excellents ouvrages, auxquels 
vient de s’ajouter la traduction de Mommsen et 
Marquardt: Willems, Je Droit public romain ; 
Mispoulet, les Institutions politiques des Romains ; 
et Bouché-Leclereq, Manuel des Institutions romaines. 
L'épigraphie grecque et romaine ont fait l'objet de 
deux publications estimables de MM. S. Reinach et 
R. Cagnat. MM. Alfred et Maurice Croiset ont 
entrepris d’écrire une nouvelle histoire de la littéra- 
ture grecque, dont le premier volume, consacré ἃ 
Homére et Hésiode, vient de paraitre et fait trés bien 
augurer de l'ensemble. La syntaxe latine a été 
traitée presque simultanément par MM. Antoine et 
Riemann, ce dernier plus original, l’autre plus 
complet et sur certains points plus clair. Le cours 
élémentaire de métrique grecque et latine de M. Louis 
Havet, remarquable par sa clarté, sa concision et sa 
précision, dispensera désormais de se servir de la 
peti métrique de L. Mueller, si peu digne de 

‘auteur du de ve metrica. La mythologie grecque est 
représentée par le beau livre de M. Decharme. Le 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités de Daremberg et Saglio, 
si bien rédigé et si abondamment illustré, offre une 
riche source d’informations ; malheureusement il parait 
trés lentement et en est encore aux premiéres lettres 
de alphabet. La Paléographie des Classiques latins, 
de M. Chatelain, est bien faite pour introduire ἃ cette 
étude, si utile, si nécessaire, et pour en donner le 
got. Nous manquons de bons dictionnaires grecs 
et latins, car celui de Freund traduit par Theil est 
trop cher pour les étudiants, et les autres sont par 
trop élémentaires, Le meilleur incontestablement est 
celui de Theil, mais il est beaucoup moins répandu 
que celui de Quicherat, qui est fort dees, 
Heureusement, on a confié & un savunt trés compé- 
tent, M. Chatelain, le soin de le refondre entiirement. 
Quant au Z'hesaurus Poeticus de Quicherat, c'est un 
ouvrage trés soigné, trés digne de confiance et fort 
utile, non pas seulement pour la versification. Kn 
fait de dictionnaires grees, on a Alexandre et Chassang, 
lun fort ancien, l'autre tout moderne, l’un et l'autre 
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trés insuffisants. MM. Bréal et Bailly, sous le titre 
de Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin, ont donné un 
excellent supplément aux dictionnaires latins. Ils 
n’indiquent que les étymologies ἃ peu prés incontes- 
tables, avec des explications qui peuvent servir d’in- 
troduction ἃ l’étude de la morphologie ; et ce qui est — 
pent-étre plus remarquable et non moins utile, c’est 
la déduction des différentes acceptions des mots, 
appuyée sur un heureux choix d’exemples. Je vous 
ai parlé des éditions d’auteurs anciens faites pour les 
classes. I] en existe aussi quelques-unes destinées ἃ 
des lecteurs plus avancés et auxquelles les étudiants 
recourent volontiers, comme le Sophocle de M. 
Tournier, le Démosthéne et l’Euripide de M. Weil, 
le Virgile de Benoist, les Discowrs de Cicéron de. 
M. Thomas, ete. 
A cété de ces livres, quisont les livres ἃ consulter, ἃ 
feuilleter ἃ tout propos, ou ἃ étudier ἃ fond, il 
faudrait citer une série de lectures trés recommandées 
eux étudiants, et généralement gotitées par eux, telles 
que Essai sur Tite-Live de M. Taine; Boissier, 
Cicéron ct ses amis ; Martha, le Poéme de Lwucréce ; 
Patin, les Tragiques grees; J. Girard, U Eloquence 
attique ; Fustel de Conlanges, la Cité antique, etc., 
etc. Enfin, on cherche avec plus ou moins de succés 
ἃ familiariser les étudiants avec les grandes collections 
savantes, avec les travaux spéciaux et de premitre — 
main sur les auteurs qu'ils ont ἃ expliquer et sur les 
questions d’histoire littéraire, d’antiquités, ou autres, 
qui peuvent se poser au cours de leurs travaux. Ces — 
efforts rencontrent des obstacles de différente nature. _ 
D’abord, les auteurs portés aux programmes sont 
beaucoup trop nombreux pour qu’on puisse en faire 
une étude approfondie et prendre connaissance méme — 
des travaux les plus importants qui les concernent 5 
puis, la plupart des livres et des mémoires qu il 
faudrait lire sont éecrits en allemand, d’autres en 
anglais, et beaucoup d’étudiants ont de la peine ἃ 
comprendre ces langues ; enfin, en province du moins, 
les bibliothéques sont encore bien pauvres et mal 
administrées, en sorte que, de douze ou quinze travaux — 
spéciaux qu’on aurait ἃ consulter sur telle question, 
on en aura, si tout va bien, deux ou trois ἃ sa 
disposition au moment voulu. 
Telles sont en France les ressources offertes ἃ ceux 
7 se vouent A l'étude de l’antiquité classique. J'ai 
it que ce sont presque tous de futurs membres du 
corps enseignant. Il n’y a guére ἃ cdté d’eux qu’un 
nombre assez restreint d’étudiants en droit ou en 
théologie protestante, qui recherchent la licence és 
lettres comme une recommandation dans leur carritre 
ou comme une ressource en cas de besoin. On 
compterait bien moins de personnes encore qui font 
ces études pour le seul plaisir de s’instruire. Ces 
personnes suivront plutdt des cours de sanserit, 
d’arabe, de chinois, ou simplement d'histoire et de 
philosophic. Les études classiques—ce n'est peu 
étre pas un mal—sont laissées aux gens du métier. 
De ceux-ci beaucoup n'essaient pas de s’élever au- 
dessus de la licence. Une cinquantaine chaque année 
sont admis ἃ l'agrégation. Les éléves de I’Kee 
normale y réussissent presque toujours, et tiennent 
plus souvent la téte. On a vu cependant et l’on voit 
lus fréquemment d’année en année, les étudiants d 
a faculté de Paris, et méme de certaines facultés de 
province, lutter avee eux victorieusement et arriver 
en nombre jusqu’aux premiers rangs. Les plus 
distingués des agrégés et quelques-uns qui passent 
ἃ cété de l’agrégation pour aller droit au doctorat, 
deviennent parfois de vrais savants. Je n’en nom- 
merai qu'un, parcequ’il est mort, hélas! c’est Charl 
Graux. Vous connaissez ses travaux, et vous 
juger par lui de ce que nos écoles sont en 
produire, 


tat de 


_chercher, ἃ découvrir, ἃ faire la lumibre. 
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Parmi ces jeunes gens de talent supérieur, quelques- 
uns sont désignés chaque année par ie établissements 

ui les ont formés pour étre envoyés & Rome ou a 
Skanes comme membres des écoles francaises de ces 
villes. Les années qu’on y passe sont le véritable 
couronnement des études classiques. C'est la que 
d'éléve on devient maitre. C’est Ἰὰ qu’on apprend ἃ 
Il n’y a 
plus ni cours ni conférences ἃ suivre. Chacun entre- 

rend un travail pour lequel il recoit les conseils et 
Pappui du directeur, mais qu’il accomplit librement 
et sous sa responsabilité propre. Ce sont tantédt des 
recherches faites dans les bibliothéques et les musées, 
tantét des fouilles pratiquées dans le sol, tantét des 
excursions ou des voyages d’exploration archéologique 
ou épigraphique. Ces travaux font l’objet de rapports 
annuels adressés a l'Institut. Le plus souvent aussi 
ils donnent lieu ἃ des publications spéciales. Deux 
périodiques, le Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique et 
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les Mélanges α᾽ Archéologie et d'Histoire, ont été eréés 
pour recevoir celles de moindre dimension. D’autres, 
plus étendues, deviennent des théses pour le doctorat, 
ou des fascicules de la Bibliotheque des LHeoles 
Srancaises οἰ Athenes et de Rome. On voit que ces 
écoles ne sont pas tant des écoles que des Instituts. 
Ce sont de petites corporations savantes, entretenues 
par la France dans les deux centres de l’ancien monde 
et chargées de travailler sur place ἃ le faire revivre. 
Si on leur a donné cependant le nom d’écoles avec 
raison, c’est qu'une école est un lieu ot l’on apprend, 
et qu'il n’est guére de lieu ob l’on apprenne plus et 
mieux que la. C’est de Rome et d’Athéenes que nous 
sont revenus, dans les jeunes générations, la plupart 
de ceux qui ont fait faire quelque progrés aux études 
grecques et latines, en particulier ἃ l’archéologie et 
a lépigraphie, qui y sont naturellement le plus en 
honneur. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 
Drersy ScHoLaR—G. R. Northcote, New (Univ. Coll. School); L. T. Hobhouse, C. C. C. 
(Winchester). (Marlborough). 


Lincoun, Professor Fellow, P. Gardner, Ch. Coll. 
Camb., (City of London), Professor of Classical 
Archaeology. 

Merton, Fellows (Cl.), W. Ashburner, Balliol 


New Couuece, Fellow (Nat. Sc.), G. C. Bourne, 
New (Eton). 

TrINIty, Australian Scholar, H. 8. R. Thornton 
(Harrow). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Dr. Swainson, the late Master of Christ’s and 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, was best known 
to theologians by his studies on the Creeds and the 
materials he had collected for an edition of the Greek 
Liturgies. The new master (Dr. Peile) is Reader in 
Comparative Philology, and author of the Jntroduc- 
tion to Greek and Latin Etymology. Dr. Hort has 
succeeded to the Lady Margaret Professorship. 

It is proposed to send out Dr. Guillemard and Mr. 
H. B. Smith to commence archaeological explora- 
tions in Cyprus. The Worts Fund could not be 
better employed than in aiding this enterprise. 

The introduction of the reformed pronunciation of 
Latin is authoritatively proclaimed, and lectures 
have been already given for the purpose of explaining 
and enforcing it. 

The Heads of Houses will appoint, on Nov. 30, to 
the Disney chair of Archaeology, vacant by Dr. 


Gardner’s election at Oxford. We hear that Mr. 
Cecil Torr is likely to be a candidate. 


Trinity, Fellows (Math.), W. F. Sheppard, B.A. 
(Charterhouse) ; W. P. Workman, B.A. (Kingswood), 

CLARE, Scholar (Math.), H. M. Macdonald 
(Aberdeen). 

Caius, Sen. Fellows (Math.), J. W. Sharpe (Derby); 
Fellow (Nat. Sc.), C. 5. Sherington (Ipswich) ; 
Scholars (Mod. and Mediaev. Lang. and Lit.), E. L. 
Milner-Bury ; W. Kippmann (Dulwich). 

St. CATHERINE’s, Scholars, W. A. Crabtree 
(Canterbury) ; G. A. Anning (Cheltenham Grammar 
School) ; T. W. Morgan; H. E. Farrell (Vict. Coll., 
Douglas, Isle of Man). 

Jesus, Scholars (Math.), 5. G. W. Stephenson 
(Loughborough) ; (Hist.), C., N. Clapeott (Newton 
Abbot). 


ARCH AOLOGY. 


Harrow Scuoon Mustum.—(1) Catalogue of the 
Eqyptian antiquities from the collection of the late 
Sir Gardner Wiikinson: by E. A. WALLIS 
Buper, M.A. 

(2) Catalogue of the Classical antiquities from the 
collection of the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson: by 
Crcit Torr, M.A. Harrow, 1887. London: 
D. Nutt. 1s. each. 

Harrow ScuHoor is fortunate in having found no 

less than three benefactors interested in its archeo- 


logical welfare. Sir Gardner Wilkinson many years 
ago transferred to Harrow School by gift during his 
lifetime, and by bequest on his death, a collection 
which comprises amongst other things two large series 
of Egyptian and classical antiquities; though not 
complete in themselves, these two series furnish 
excellent typical material for the study of Egyptian 
and Greek archeology, and form a nucleus around 
which it is hoped a fuller gallery of illustration may 
in course of time be gathered. 
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These collections were for a long time stowed in the 
Vaughan library, and have now found a new home in 
the museum recently erected by the Governors. The 
conditions of the bequest provided that the collections 
‘should be placed as soon as possible in a suitable and 
convenient place belonging to the said Governors of 
Harrow School.’ Yet at the beginning of this year 
absolutely nothing had been done for their proper 
exhibition. In view possibly of another stipulation 
‘that they be not dispersed,’ the archeological anti- 
quities were huddled into two or three wall-cases, 
which they shared with fossils and other natural his- 
tory specimens ; this arrangement, however interesting 
from a natural history point of view, was hardly 
what Sir Gardner would have called ‘suitable and 
convenient.’ 

After infinite trouble Mr. Cecil Torr succeeded in 
obtaining permission to take the collections in hand, 
and it is due to his energy and generosity that Harrow 
is now in a unique position as compared with other 
schools which have or have not a museum. The col- 
lections have been scientifically arranged, mounted, 
and exhibited, and the excellent catalogues above 
mentioned have been drawn up at the instance and 
expense of Mr. Torr. 

These catalogues are modelled on a plan which is 
likely to initiate a new epoch in the study of archeo- 
logy in our publie schools. The works of both Mr. 
Budge and Mr. Torr give us elaborate and careful 
catalogues which supply all that professed archwo- 
logists are likely to require ; but they are furthermore 
practical manuals of the subjects they deal with, 
calculated to interest and instruct even the most wil- 
fully ignorant in these subjects ; and in this connec- 
tion they will be most welcome in other schools beside 
Harrow. Mr. Budge, for example, with the abundant 
assistance of a beautifully clear hieroglyphic fount, 
makes his classification of scarabwi, Ushabtiu figures, 
deities, sacred animals, &c., and a short introduction 
to the study of each branch of his subject ; while two 
very important lists are added, giving (pp. 6-8) the 
common phonetic, syllabic and deteranaties signs, 
and (pp. 87-104) the principal kings, with their car- 
touches and dates (after Brugsch) down to B.c. 358. 

Mr. Torr’s remarks have a similar value for the 
Greek vases, terracottas and bronzes : prefaced by a 
vigorous setting forth of the claims of archeology as 
‘the only outcome of classical education (apart from 
the unrivalled training of the mind) by which a man 
is likely to set much store when he is past tive-and- 
twenty,’ and some useful remarks as to the choice of 
the literature of the subject. For general purposes 
it is worth noting that this collection contains inter 
alia the following vases of interest; nos. 23, 24. 
Two unpublished Panathenaic amphore. 50. Krater 
r. f. with Kaineus in Gsnrtathsornestd: 52. Kylix r. f. 
with seven Theseus scenes in interior and four repeated 
on exterior. 53. Kylix r. f. with exterior and interior 
in style of Epiktetos: ’Alo[las] καλός. ὅδ. Amphora 
r. f. Satyrs folding armour, style of Duris. 56. 
Oinochoe, τὶ f. boy with hoop and stick, style of 
Hieron.—Ceci. Situ, 


British Musrum.—The conversion of the old Print 
Room into a gallery of sepulchral monuments 
announced in the June number of this Review (p. 176) 
has progressed so far that the gallery is now open 
to the public. When the temporary floor has been 
πιο later on by a permanent floor about six feet 
lower down, the yoke which have been built into 
their permanent places in the walls will be seen from 
a more satisfactory point of view, and the smaller 
reliefs which are now ranged in rows in the centre 
of the room will be placed round the walls below 
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these. Some large sarcophagi will then be placed 
along the centre.—C. Τὶ 


In the Jahrbuch 1887 p. 145, Studniczka is in- 
clined to suppose from his reading of an artist’s name 
Γ]νησιάδης or Μ]νησιάδης that the same name is 
traceable on the alabastron from Cyprus- recently 
acquired by the British Museum (see Classical Review 
1887, p. 26). I have already pointed out that there 
are good reasons for reading Π]ασιάδης and no more, 
The vase in question will be published in colours 
in the forthcoming number of the Hellenic Jowrnal 
by Mr. Murray, who agrees entirely with me on this 
point.—C. S. 


Jahrbuch des k. deutschen Arch. Inst. 
part 3. Berlin. 


1. Conze: bronze statuette of Hermes, in posses- 
sion of Herr v. Radowitz: in left hand has been 
kerykeion, in right is a ram’s horn and ear: mark- 
ings in silver: plate and cut. 2. Studniczka: (a 
very important article) : (i.) restores statue by Antenor 
on the base inscribed with his name: the Naples 
group of the Tyrannicides must be referred to Antenor, 
not, as was supposed, to Kritios and Nesiotes: the 
Nearchos here noted is not the potter of that name, 
although traces of dedications of their wares by 
known vase-artists have been found. (ii., iii.) The 
early history of painting as given by Pliny is 
actually borne out by evidence of vases, if we assign 
(iv.) the commencement of r.f. painting to the time 
of the Peisistratide: a conclusion confirmed by 
references on vases to individuals of that period ; 
one plate, eleven cuts. 3. Diimmler: an Attic 
lekythos from Cyprus: between the revolt of One- 
silos and B.c 449 no Attic importations to Cyprus 
were possible; so that the r.f. vases found there 
must be referred to the sixth century. Probably the 
introduction of the r.f. style is contemporary with an 
early stage of b.f. painting. Relation of vase-painting 
to Polygnotos: denies strong influence of Parthenon 
sculptures on vase painting: plate. 4. Robert ;: 
bronze statuette of a kottabos-manesin Berlin Museum: 
cut. 5. Sittl: the Hesiodic shield of Herakles ; the 
descriptions are not merely poetic fancies, but cor- 
respond with the arf and technique of the beginning 
of the seventh century, at which time we may imagine 
a similar actual shield to have existed: it points 
strongly to a Boeotian, perhaps Theban, original. 
6. Belger: note on the bronze statue of a boxer 
recently found in Rome. 7. Morgenthau: a vase 
described in Bullet. 1873, p. 169, and now in Metro- 
politan Museum of New York: the so-called Myronie 
group is only the group of a Satyr and Menad, a 
mere reminiscence, like many others, of the famous 
sculpture: cut. 

Acquisitions of British and Berlin Museums 1886, 
with cuts of latter. Bibliography.—C. 8. 


1887: 


Rimische Mittheilungen. 1887: part 8, Rome. 


1. Helbig: this year’s excavations at Corneto. 2. 
Hartwig : marble head of Helios which has had bronze 
ravs, found in Rhodes in 1857 : and a similar head in 
terra-cotta; froma comparison with coins of Lampsacus 
and Megiste, and with late types, this seems to repre- 
sent the school of Lysippos and is probably from a 
group such as Lysippos made of Helios in his chariot ; 
two plates, three cuts. 3. The same: Attic rf. cups 
in Rome with names of artists and their favourites. 4. 
Diimmler: a class of black-figured vases with peculiar 
design and ornamentation, hitherto wrongly called 
Etrusean ; and their bearing on early representations 
of Seythians in Greek art: two plates, two cuts, 


ἢ 


λ 
a 
és. Stettiner: the inferior weight of the Etruscan as 
is not due to the late adoption of the ws grave into 
Etruria, but is a reduction from a primitive series pre- 
viously existing there. 6. Lignana : Faliscan inserip- 
tions. 7. Barnabei: an interesting inscription found 
on the Via Ostiense, recording a decree of July 25th, 
927 A.D. in answer to a request of one Geminius 
Eutychetes to the Quinquennales that he might erect 
a small monument (memoriola) in the horti olitorii : 
with reference probably to a collegium magnum of 
-slaves and freedmen of the imperial household. 8, 
Mau : the term ‘ pergula’, used frequently to express 
the place where objects are exposed for sale, is ex- 
plained in the buildings of Pompeii.—C. S. 


Ἵ 


Revue Archéologique. July—August. 1887. Paris. 


1. Berger: the basalt sarcophagus of Tabnith, 
receutly found by Hamdy Bey at Saida, with 
transcription of the very important Phcenician 
inscription by Ernest Renan: Tabnith was the 
father of the Eshmunazar, whose sarcophagus was 
discovered in 1855. The form is anthropoid, and the 
inscriptions are in hieroglyphics and Pheenician char- 
acters. The date is probably about the beginning of 
the third century B.c.: two plates. 2. Vernaz: 
Notes on ‘Excavations at Carthage, 1884—5’: plate. 
3. Vercoutre: the necropolis of Sfax and the custom 
of burial in jars: the jars are broken or sawn in two, 
the body, sometimes nwde, inserted, and the parts of 
one or more jars are then rejoined ; the whole is then 
laid horizontally, and covered with a roof of large 
tiles ; the gable ends thus formed are also blocked 
with tiles: three cuts. 4. Bazin: the amphitheatre 
of Lugdunum ; a letter preserved in Eusebius from 
the Christians in Lyons to their brethren in Asia, 
describes certain martyrdoms in the amphitheatre 
there, which seems to have been discovered by M. 
Lafon. 5. Deloche : signet rings of the Merovingian 
period : continued. 6. Homolle: the Iomilcas men- 
tioned in the Delian lists is the same as the 

Carthaginian ambassador honoured in an Athenian 

decree (Hicks’ Manual, 142). 7. Prost: Christian 

sarcophagi of Gaul: continued. 8. Néroutsos-Bey : 

Greek inscriptions from Alexandria: continued. 
Salomon Reinach’s Chronique d Orient ; forty 

pages full of interesting news from all parts of the 

ancient world ; we may note a long letter (p. 76), 

in which Mr. Stillman returns to the attack on 

Tiryus. Hamdy Bey brings (p. 118) important 

testimony to bear on the falsity of the so-called 

‘Asia Minor’ terra-cottas. Letters from Néroutsos- 

Bey on a Greco-Byzantine inscription, and on four 

inscriptions recently found at Ramleh. 

Reviews: G. Humbert, ‘Essai sur les finances et 
la comptabilité publique chez les Romains.’ Stud- 
niezka, ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte der altgr. Tracht.’ 
Pais, ‘Straboniana.’ Marquardt und Mommsen, 
‘Manuel des Antiquités Romaines’: traduction, 
Vol I.—C. 5, 






























Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1887. Rome. 


‘Parr 9. (I.) Visconti describes an interesting 
marble relief, recently discovered in the Villa 
‘Ludovisi: it oceupies the three faces of a rect- 
‘angular framework, which may have served to 
protect some aperture. On the front is a female, 
only half seen, rising apparently out of water, 
assisted by an attendant on each side, who hold 
the ends of a veil which passes in front of the 
-eentral figure. On one side-piece is a nude female 
‘vith legs crossed, leaning back and playing on the 
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double flutes. On the other, a female, closely 
draped, sits holding a lamp, which she is about to 
place on a candelabrum beside her. Visconti 
thinks it may have reference to a Justratio in 
the lesser Eleusinia; and that it is an archaistic 
work of early Imperial times. It is to be placed 
in the museum of the Villa Ludovisi ; two plates. (IJ.) 
Gatti notes recent discoveries bearing on topography 
and epigraphy, including three tombs of the oldest 
necropulis, containing vases of the so-called Latial 
bucchero, bronze ἤρα], and bronze rings: and 
near the Via Genova, a quantity of bronze and 
other objects of the first century A.p. (III.) De 
Rossi and Gatti continue the publication of in- 
scribed collars of slaves.—C. S. 


American Journal of Archaeology, 1887, vol. iii. 
moss 15 ὦ. 


1. Waldstein: restates Bernoulli’s opinion that 
the Louvre Venus Genetrix is a replica from the 
work of Arkesilaos : and Lenormant’s attribution of 
the Esquiline Venus to the school of Pasiteles. Plate. 
2. Fowler: Thrasymedes, who made the statue of 
Asklepios at-Epidauros, is probably as late as the 
end of the fourth century, and the Melian terra-cotta 
reliefs used by Brunn as evidence of an earlier date 
probably have no connection with the throne-reliefs 
of that statue. 4. Wheeler republishes and com- 
ments on the Attic decree concerning the ‘Sanctuary 
of Kodros’ (Εφημερὶς, 1884, p. 161). Two plates. 
6. Frothingham: a proto-Ionic capitaal on an 
Oriental cylinder, and bird worship. Plate. 

Reviews.—(i.) Numismatics: Coin Catalogues of 
British Museum ; Garrucci, ‘Le Monete dell’ Italia 
antica’; Imhoof-Blumer’s ‘ Portraitkopfe auf antiker 
Miinzen’; Six ‘De Gorgone’ ; Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner, ‘Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias’ ; 
and nine Russian publications on the coinages of the 
Kimmerian Bosporos ; Friedlander and Weil, ‘ Re- 
pertorium zur antiker Numismatik’; Head, ‘ His- 
toria Numorum’; Soutzo, ‘Etalons ponderaux 
primitifs’; Cohen, ‘ Description des monnaies 
frappées sous l’empire Romain’; Boutowski, ‘ Diec- 
tionnaire Numismatique’; Schlumberger, C£uvres de 
A. de Longperier’ ; Teneate ‘ Edit de Maximin.’ 

Menant, ‘The French expedition to Susiana.’ Two 
plates. Letters from Tripoli, Olympia, Sidon. 

Reviews. —(ii.) Petrie’s ‘ Naukratis’ ; Reber’s 
‘History of Mediaeval Art,’ Translated by J. T. 
Clarke , Fenger ‘ Dorische Polychromie’ ; De Rossi’s 
Introduction to vol. i. of the Catalogue of the 
Palatine MSS. ; and his ‘Basilica di S. Stefano 
Rotondo.’ 

Archaeological News, Summary of Recent Dis- 
coveries and Investigations. Summaries of Period- 
icals. 

Plate x. omitted from vol. ii. is here given.—C. 5, 


Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, vol. ii. pt. 2. 
Florence. 


1. Sabbadini: Latin codices possessed, discovered, 
and illustrated by Guarino Veronese. 2. Pistelli : On 
the MSS. of Iamblichus, and a new edition of the 
Protreptikos. 8. Tomassetti : Sylloge of ‘ Latial’ 
incriptions. 4. Piccolomini : The simulated mad- 
ness of Solon, and the elegy Σαλαμίς. 5. Halbherr : 
The recent excavations at Gortyna ; four plates. 
6. Comparetti: Archaic inscriptions of Gortyna 
recently found in excavations near the Letheum. 
7. The same: Inscriptions from various Cretan cities. 


c.S8. 
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Revue Numismatique, 3rd. ser. vol. v. 3rd. 
trimestre, 1887. H. B. Earle Fox, ‘ The Athenian 
Obol and its divisions at the Macedonian epoch.—E. 
Babelon, ‘ A tetradrachm of Eretria.’ A rare coin in 
the French Collection. M. Babelon reads on it the 
name of an engraver #A.—Th. Reinach, ‘Essay on 
the numismatics of the kings of Bithynia.’ The first 
instalment of an elaborate study of this series, accom- 
panied by plates.—E. Lépaulle, ‘ Mariniana and 
Saloninus.’ It is suggested that Mariniana, who is 
known only from coins, was the first wife of Gallienus 
and the mother of the Marinianus whose name appears 
ona medallion of Gallienus. The date A. p. 258 
usually assigned for the death of Saloninus is discussed, 
and A. Ὁ. 266 proposed as preferable. 

Reviews, J. Mowat’s ‘Explication d’une marque 
monétaire du temps de Constantin,’ by P. Charles 
Robert. 


SUMMARIES 


Atheneum.—li Sept. contains a review of P. 
Gardner’s Catalogue of Greek coins; Peloponnesus 
(excluding Corinth), 15 Oct. notices of R. Ellis’ 
Fables of Avianus, and Haskins’ Lwcan’s Pharsalia 
(the introduction by Mr. Heitland is very highly 
praised), 


Academy.—1 Oct. letter from H. Nettleship, com- 
plaining of Reitzenstein’s treatment of his essays on 
Verrius Flaccus. 8 Oct. review by R. “Ellis, of 
Hildebrandt’s studies in Vergil’s Culex (the author 
maintains that ninety-six verses are by Vergil, and 
that the remaining 318 are spurious addons 
15 Oct. E. Sibree holds that Adw (Hom. Od. 19, 229) 
= fremere. The Nos. from 17 Sept. to 15 Oct. 
contain a discussion by E. P. L. Brock, W. T. 
Watkin and others, on the age of walls of Chester, 
and a dozen inscriptions on tombstones are commu- 
nicated by W. T. Watkin. In the 1 Oct. and fol- 
lowing Nos. an inscription on a Roman patera found 
at South Shields is discussed by R. Blair and J. Η, 
Abrahall. 


The October No. of Macmillan’s Magazine has an 
article on Homer the Botanist; and the Fortnightly 
Review an article by A. Lang on Byways of Greek 
Song. 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, iv. 2 :— 

(Pp. 169-188) Genuswechsel der Deminutiva (A. 
Weinhold). After considering the diminutive suflixes, 
generally in agreement with Osthoff, Weinhold dis- 
cusses what he thinks ‘ diminutives falsely so called,’ 
i.e. words in-uleus,-culum,-bulum, &e. Then(p. 180) 
he divides the dim. with altered gender into (1) words 
preserving an older gender, (2) where the meaning 
changes markedly (3) where the sense demands a par- 
ticular gender (Corculus, &c.), (4) examples from Nate 
Latin where no reason for the change of gender is 
visible. The paper has no index, and some details 
are treated scantily. —(pp. 189-196) Das Pflanzn- 
reich im Sprichwort (A. Otto)—(p. 196) Isid. Or. 
17. 3. 10 (Schwarz) read ‘ hexastichum.’ — (pp. 
197-222) Die Verba frequentativa und  intensiva 
(E. Wolfflin). In six sections : (1) the frequentatives 
are formed from the perf. pass, part. or by analogy. 
In some cases one can trace old participles thus * veaus, 
whence vero by the side of vecto vectus. (2) Fre- 
quentative verbs are used in ante- and post- classical 
literature, avoided by Terence, Cicero, Caesar, and 
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OF PERIODICALS. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. vol. xv. 
part I. 1887. A. Von Sallet.—‘ Acquisitions of the 
Royal Coin-Cabinet from April 1, 1886 to April 1, 
1887.—Of the 426 coins acquired, 159 are Greek and 
24 Roman.—A. Lobbecke. ‘Greek Coins from my 
Collection.’ Part I1I.—W. Drexler. ‘On some Coins 
published by Sabatier in the Recue dela Numis- 
matique belge.’ Corrects errors in Sabatier’s 
descriptions. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
July—August, 1887. A. de Belfort, ‘Roman Imperial 
Coins not described in Cohen’s Work.’ The descrip- 
tions of these new coins fill 20 pp. of the article.-—A. 
Chaugarnier, ‘ The Drachms of the Pictavi.’ Givesa 
list of coins which may be attributed to the Pictavi, 
chiefly from the evidence of the find-spots of the 
specimens, 


Livy (except in first decade). (3) Frequentative and 
intensive verbs are the same. (4) and (5) Meaning of 
the suffix : captare = ‘ geschickt u. ofter greifen,’ not 
‘greifen wollen.’ (6) Frequentative verbs lost their 
special sense by 300 A.D. Two main causes were 
(a) use of freq. verbs to supply missing forms, and 
(b) use metri gratia in poets—(pp. 223-245) Die 
Verba auf-illare (A. F = a Continued from p. 87. 
The chief verbs considered are occillo, sorbillo, sugillo, 
focillo, obstringillo, vacillo. No conclusion is reached 
about sugillo.—(p. 246) Expedire (L. Havet)—(pp. 
247-258) Uls, trans, ultra (Ph. Thielmann). First 
part of a lexicographical article—(p. 258) ZLausa 
(Scholl). In Trucul. 730 for MSS. lausum read 
lausam (Archiv. ii. 605: iii, 510)—(pp. 259-276) 
Ueber die Latinitat der ‘ Peregrinatio ad loca sancta’ 
(E.W.) The article is full of most interesting detail 
about the Latin of 400 A.p.—(pp. 277-287) Lexico- 
graphical articles on Abhorreo, hora abhorride, 
by H. Ploen—(pp. 288-315) Thirty-six lexico- — 
graphical articles abi— to abl—, by E. W.—(p. 815) 
Interemo, peremo (K. E. Georges).—(pp. 316-324) 
Miscellen: Komposita auf -fer and -ger (Stolz), verba 
auf-izare, &c. (Funck) In privativum (haud impigre) 
by Vogel, &c.—(pp. 325-343) Reviews: p. 842 of 
Mowat’s Alphita. 


Neue Jahrbiicher f. Philologie und Péd ik. ed. 
Fleckeisen u. Masius, iii. and iv. parts (Leipzig, 
Teubner) contain the following articles :—(1) Zur 
Odyssee, by A. Scotland (continued), notes on @ and 
y. (2) Zu Theognis. 1015, by J. Sitzler, chiefly on 
the transitive use of πτῆξαι. (3) Technologisches zu 
Soph, Aias, 651, by R. Paehler, defending the sug- 
gestion βαύνῃ for βαφῇ. (4) Zur Kritik der Gricch. 
Tragiker, by H. Stadtmiiller, proposing in Asch. 
Cho. 515 either κοιμῶσ᾽ ἀνήκεστον πάθος or τέμνουσ᾽ 
ἀνηκέστων ἄκος : Asch. Supp. 456 ἀκουστά" καὶ λέγοις 
dv: Asch. Cho, 273 τοῦ πατρὺς μιαιφόνους : Soph. 
Trach. 528 érevdvy ἀμβλέπει: Soph. Phil. 258 
γελῶσιν ἐγχλίοντες or γελῶσ᾽ ἄγαν xAlovres: Soph. 
El, 28 ἐν πρώτοις πρέπεις : Soph. O.C. 1386 ὀκνοῦμεν, 
and in 861 δεινὸν λέγεις" τοῦτ ᾿αὐτὸ viv πεπράξεται : 
Eur. Med. 649 μοῖραν ἀμὰν ἐξανύσασα : Eur. Jph, Aul. 
671 ἑατέον' χρὴ τοῖα μὴ εἰδέναι κόρας and 418 εἴς τε 
τέρψιν εἶ ap’ ἰδών. (5) Zum Hom. Hermeshymnos 
234, by R. Peppmiiller, rejecting the whole line. 
(6) Zu Epicharmos, by Τὰ. Hiller, a discussion of the 
saying αὕτα φύσις ἅἄνθρώπων, ἀσκοὶ πεφυσημένοι attri- 
buted to Ep. by Clemens Al. Strom. iv. 45, and other 
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writers. (7) Der Idealstaat des Antisthenes, by F. 
Susemihl, a discussion of the tenth volume of 
Antisthenes as described by Diog. Laert. vi. 18. 
(8) Hin newentdeckter Codex des Aristoteles, by G. 
Konstantinides, describing very briefly 2 MS. of περὶ 
οὐρανοῦ, περὶ γεν. καὶ pop. and rep) ψυχῆς lately dis- 
covered in Philippopolis. (9) Skyllain der Aristot. 
Poetik wnd der Jiingere Dithyrambos, by F. Susemihl, 
an answer to Gomperz’s critique, which, with 
Susemihl’s first article, is in the Jahrb. for 1886. 
(10) Zu Diog. Laertios, by F. Hultsch. three little 
criticisms on the life of Arkesilaos, in iv. 39-43. 
(11) On ἐπτόμην and érrduny, by K. P. Schulze, con- 
cluding that -the former is the usual form in prose, 
but the latter is frequent in Plato. (12) On 
Delbriick’s Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege 
(Berlin, 1887), a notice by L. Reinhardt, giving the 
chief points without criticism. (13) Zum Hom. 
Hermeshymnos, by A. Ludwich, reading 224 ἔλπομαι 
εἶναι and proposing, 225, οὔτις, with some other 
MSS. (14) Ad Plutarchi de Proverbiis Alexandri- 
norum Libellum nuper repertum, by O. Crusius, an 
account of emendations admitted by the writer in his 
recent edition (Leipzig, Teubner). (15) Zu Cie. 
Verr. iv. 128, by H. Kothe, proposing for parinwm 
caput either pari num [ints contemptione| caput or 
pari vi num (the subsequent nwm being merely con- 
jectural). (16) mendationes Vergilianae, by E. 
Baehrens, a long series of conjectures to dn. iii. of 
which we may cite 33 liquitur (cf. for the quantity 
Luer. iv. 1259), 411 parescent, 448 ventos, 454 et tua 
cursus, 484 ne cedat honore, 605 frustus (cf. Naevius. 
i, p. 525), 670 adtrectare, 674 Sicaniae, 683 sequendis. 
(17) Zu Οἷς. de Orat. ii. 240, by O. Harnecker, 
explaining the letters LLLMM as an electioneering 
placard, Lege Laetus Lubens Merito Memmiwin. 
(18) Zu Juvenalis Satiren, by A. Weidner, another 
long series of conjectures, of which only a few can 
conveniently be cited, as X. 295 osque swum, X. 191 
et aniles (previously suggested by N. Heinsius), 
Viii. 241 quantum wnda Leucade, v. 141 swa nune 
Mycale, iii. 104 ad omnia for οὐ omni (cf. Luer. 1. 
1106, ace. to Lachmann) xii. 23 qualia. 


Philologus, vol. xlvi, part 2 contains :— 

I. Abhandlungen. 

9. P. W. Forchhammer, Mythologie eine wissen- 
schaft. “4Α myth represents by a series of double 
entendres (γλῶτται, διπλᾶ ὀνόματα, wetapopal, ref. to 
Plato and Arist.) a set of natural phenomena as voli- 
tions of the supernatural.” Treatment exemplified. 
—10. R. Hildebrandt, ᾿Αθήνη TAaveams. ‘The 
goddess of the clear-grey sea, from yAav« still-bright 
rather than sparkling and wx- water.” Other deriva- 


~ tives of each ,/.—ll. R. Unger, Bemerkungen zu 


Hygini Fabulae. Chiefly critical.—12. Richardus 
Foerster, De Adamantii Physiognomonicis recensendis. 
—13. E. Schweder, Ueber die gemeinsame quelle der 
geographischen darstellungen des Mela wnd des Plinius. 
«*Bach, as well as Strabo, had access to an official 
χωρογραφία, companion to the famous map.” — 
14. G. F. Unger, Die rémischen kalenderdata aus 
218—15 v. Ch. Against the system and the conclu- 
sions of Matzat (Rémische Chronologie I, 11, and 
Zeittafeln). 

Il. Jahresberichte. 

47. H. F. Miiller, Plotinos (continued from xxxix. 
1). The fresh publications on the author enume- 
rated and reviewed. 

111. AMiscellen. 

A. Mittheilungen aus handschrifien. 7. Xaver 
Kreuttner, Handschriftliches zx dem lexikon des 
Ammonius. On MS no, 2652 Paris. 

B. Zur erklérung und Kritik der schriftsteller. 
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1. Fr. Susemihl, Zu Platons Theaetelos, (155 B) 
omits μήτε αὐξηθέντα.... ἐνιαυτῷ (182 B) reads 
ἀμφοτέρων ἀμφότερα. (192 A—D) inserts καὶ ὃ olde 
καὶ αἰσθάνεται, ὃ μὴ olde μηδ᾽ αἰσθάνεται in B, after 
κατὰ ταὐτά, ὃ αἰσθάνεται, and καὶ ὃ μὴ olde μηδ᾽ 
αἰσθάνεται, ὃ οἷδε καὶ αἰσθάνεται in C, after ὃ μὴ 
αἰσθάνεται. (195 A) with H. Schmidt, strikes out 
ἢ ἐπινοῶσιν and καὶ mapavooto:..—9. L. Tachau, Zu 
Senecas tragidien. 1. Here. Oct. 134-172 is not by 
Seneca but a cento.—10. M. Erdmann, Zu Cornelius 
Nepos. Defending him as an author for schoolboys, 
with cautions for his use.—21. M. Petschenig, Zu 
Seneca de vita beata. 12. 5. ‘adlubescentiae’ for 
‘adulese.’ 13. 2. ‘et iaminduit’ for ‘set iam inde.’ 
C. Ausziige aus Schriften, &c. 

Notes :—Th. Stangl, Zu Ciceros Briefen. Read 
‘Haec nimirum...’ for ‘Haec mihi...’ (ad Brut. i 
17, 4).—A. Eussner, Zu Fulgentius, xiv 1. 23 
(Reiffersch.): ‘Augustis’ for ‘angustiis.’ — Rob. 
Petersen, Zu L. Seneca (De Clem.i 5.5.): ‘infractam’ 
for ‘infra terram.—M. Petschenig, Zu Seneca dem 
philosophen (De provid. 4. 3.): ‘conatum’ for ‘una 
vim’; (De const. sap. 6. 3.) ‘sed sic procedit...quasi 
dicat’ (4-4) ‘et se quoque.’ (8. 3.) ‘domini minitan- 
tius’ (18. 1.) ‘ ferebatur [in] omnis.’ 


Rheinisches Musewm, vol. xlii. part 3, contains :— 

E. Hiller, Bettraége zur griechischen Litteratur- 
geschichte, V. Homer als Collectivname. ‘ That Homer 
was ever held by common opinion in antiquity to be 
the author of the epic cycle is erroneous, and due to 
the deceptions of rhapsodists, &c. with misappre- 
hension of the loci.’—A. Otto, Zur Kritik von Statius’ 
Silvae. Notes and emendations in Bk. i.—P. Natorp, 
Nochmals Diogenes und Leukippos. Replying to 
Diels’ attack xlii 1.—O. Crusius, Ueber die Sprich- 
wortersammlung des Maximius Planudes. On the 
MSS, history, and editions of the work, with the 
most interesting passages quoted and illustrated.— 
G. Thouret, Die Chronologie von 218-17 v. Chr. 
Against the date fixed for Trebia by Matzat in the 
Zeittafeln.—J. berg, Zur Ucherlieferung des Hippo- 
kratischen Corpus. Classifying the MSS.—C. 
Wachsmuth, Zur Topographie von Alexandria. 
Deductions from a passage quoted from a monk by 
Theodorus, Bishop of Paphos.—Herodicea, scripsit 
J. Schénemann ‘ Ar. Ran. 1028. Read Μαρδονίου for 
Δαρείου : reference to second edition of Persae, acted 
at Syracuse ; see Scholia.’ 

Miscellen :— 

Coniectanca, scripsit F. BXK—I. Defends his reading 
‘suum’ in Juv. x 294. II. Punctuates “1116 sui, 
palpo quem’ in Pers. v 175, and refers the Floralia 
mentioned, not to the Roman festival but ef. c.1.L. ix 
3947. III. Lucil. fr. 103 Bahr. Reads ‘si dent for 
‘student’; Jd. fr. 585 ‘arguta manu’ for ‘arguta- 
mini.? IV. Julius Romanus ap. Charis. p, 145, 29. 
Reads ‘torces’ for ‘tores,’ and for Pomponianus cf. 
6.1.1. villi, 2391.—A. Ludwich, Zur Aeschylos Eume- 
niden, 1. 76: read “κἂν... βεβὼς ἀμείψῃ ς᾽. --- Εἰ. 
Rohde, Die Zeit des Pittacus: a comment on 
Susemihl’s paper, xlii. p. 141.—R. Scholl, Inschrift 
von Knidos, ‘ Newton, Disc. Halicarn, ἕο. I. pl. xcii. 
No. 40; 11. p. 755 : read ἀθανάτοις θυοέντα | δαμιοῦργος 
‘Apmoxpas | ἱδρύσατο Bwudv.—E. Hoffman ; Epeur 
(Gerhard Etr. Spiegel, 111 Pl. 181; IV 335): 
derives from ’Ezeos of Elis.—K. Zangemeister, Zu 
Velleiws, I. (i 17, 35) ‘procedentis in unum saecu- 
lum’ 11. (ii 109, 51): for ‘Corpus suum custodien- 
tium’ read ‘corona saltuum custoditum.’— E. 
Wolfflin, Zu Suetons Pratum.—J. Cholodniak, 
Prosepnais oder Prosepnai? ‘On the Speculum 
Cosanum, the older reading Prosepnaiis the true one’ 
(from actual inspection).—M. Ihne, Neue Inschriften 
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aus Kéln und Mainz—I. A votive tablet to the 
Quadriviae ; II. A tomb inser. (fragmentary); III. A 
dedication (also fragmentary). 


Philologische Rundschau, Bremen, 1887 :— 

No. 1 (8 Jan.)—W. Christ, Platonische Studien, 
Abhandlungen der Konig]. bayer. Akad, i. kl. xvii. 
Bd. ii. Abt. (Nusser): an interesting and valuable 
contribution towards determining the chronology and 
mutual relations of the dialogues.—Heraeus, Quaest- 
iones criticae et palaeographicae de codd. Livianis 
(Luterbacher) : deserves to be extended into a regular 
and much-needed treatise on Latin palaeography.— 
Riemann, Etudes sur la langue de Tite Live (Schinalz): 
one of the most valuable monographs on Latin style 
and syntax. 

No. 3 (5 Feb.)—Fick, Die Homerische 
in der urspriinglichen Sprach-form (Sittl). The 
attempt to Aeolize Homer is open ἴο objec- 
tions: (1) the late date of the Aeolic colonies ; 
(2) the impossibility of removing all non-aeolic 
forms ; (3) the marked difference between the laws of 
the Homeric and Aeolic digamma.—Brugmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen (Stolz): sums up in a clear and 
attractive form the results arrived at in Comparative 
Grammar since the appearance of the fourth edition 
of Schleicher’s work in 1876. 

No. 4 (19 Feb.)—Schubert, Sophoclis Trachiniae 
(Miller): the editor gives a new collation of the 
Laurentian, and of Paris A, which he regards as the 
chief of an independent family ; the work shows 
a thorough acquaintance with Sophoclean literature. 
—Baunach, Studien auf dem gebiete des griechischen 
und der wrischen Sprachen (Stolz) : a discussion of the 
Gortynian inscription, followed by a publication of 
various inscriptions chiefly from the Asclepieion at 
Epidaurus. 

No. 5 (5 March)—Pfitzner, Taciti Annales, xi-xvi. 
(Wolff): the editor’s chief endeavour hus been to 
follow the line of thought; his grammatical, his- 
torical and antiquarian notes are perhaps even too 
short ; in his criticism of the text he is thoroughly 
conservative.—Friedlander, Martialis Epigrammata 
(Zingerle): a new collation of the MSS. has done 
much to further the criticism of the text, while the 
explanatory notes are masterly.—Dahl, Zur Hand- 
schriften-kunde des ciceronischen Cato Maior (Degen- 
hart): a fuller account of Leiden V, published by 
Gemoll, and of Paris P, with readings from thirty- 
eight other MSS, at Paris, and eight at Leiden.— 
Zacher, Zur griechischer Nominal-composition, Bres- 
laver philologische Abhandlungen, i. Band, i. Hift 
1886 (Stolz): a valuable contribution. 

No. 6 (19 March)—Meister, Quintiliani Institutio 
Oratoria, vol. i. (Kiderlin): a great advance on pre- 
vious editions.—Hermann von der Pforten, Zur 
Geschichte der griechischer Denominativen (Stolz) : fills 
a gap.—Engelbrecht, ther die Sprache des Claudianus 
Mamertus (Mohr) : points out theinfluence of Apuleius 
or Claudianus Mamertus and other Gallic writers of 
the fifth century. 

No. 7 (2 April)—Ritterling, de legione x. gemina 
(Pfitzner): the success of this first work should lead 
the writer to attempt a general history of the legions. 
—Menger, Vinfiihrung in die antike Kunst, second 
edition (Neuling) : improved by the addition of new 
matter and photographs, but lessened in value as a 
school book by the introduction of Asiatic art, and a 
number of minute details. 

No. 8 (16 April)—Owen, Ovid , Tristia, Book i. 
(Gustafsson): the recension of the text based on an 
independent collation of the MSS. is carried out on 
sound and conservative principles ; the introduction 
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gives a satisfactory account of the life and literary 
history of the poet.—Menrad, de contractionis et synt- 
zeseos usu Homerico (Kammer): a work of much 
pains and learning ; the author tries to show that in 
the original poem contraction was used only (1) in 
the last foot, (2) in the chief caesura, (3) where several 
short. vowels occur close together.—Zvetaieff, Jnserip- 
tiones Italiae inferioris (Pauli): the inscriptions are 
not always accurately reproduced, and the interpre- 
tations are often one-sided.—Wattenbach, Anleitung 
zur lateinischer palaeographie, fourth edition (Ruess) : 
considerably enlarged to embrace the results of palaeo- 
graphical studies in the last ten years. 

No. 9 (30 April)—Rettig, Xenophontis Symposium 
(Bullinger): a restoration of the work to its proper — 
place.—Meister, Quintiliani Institutio Oratoria, — 
vol. ii. (Kiderlin): possesses the same merits as 
vol. i. criticized in vii—Simon, on the Gortynian In- 
scription (Rettig): the work is not without value in 
spite of printers’ and other errors.—Johansson, de 
derivatis verbis contractis linguae graecae (Stolz); a 
useful contribution. 


Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwesen —The July- 
August number contains nothing of interest for 
readers of this Review, unless it be a most elaborate 
criticism of the 30th edition of Ellendt’s School 
Latin Grammar, revised by Seyffert. In the September 
number there is a long review of a book by Knoke 
upon Germanicus’s campaigns in Germany. Knoke 
claiins to have settled all the localities. But his — 
critic has little difficulty in convicting him of blunders 
aud ofa want of logic almost equal to the presumption 
with which he asserts his infallibility. The chief 
interest in the criticism seems to be a personal 
one, ᾿ 


Revue Critique, 1887.—Besides reviews each part 
gives a chronicle, summaries of periodicals, and pro- 
ceedings of the Acad. des Inscriptions and the Soe. 
Nat. des Antiquités de France. (3 Jan.) Koestlin’s — 
ed. of ‘Schwegler’s Greek Philosophy’; Selections 
from ‘Plato,’ by Purves and Jowett; Campbell's 
‘Theaetetus’ ; C. Waddington, On the authenticity 
of the Platonic writings’; Hesselmeyer, ‘On the 
origin of the city of Pergamos’; H. Paul, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Linguistic.’ (10 Jan.) ‘Silvestre de Sacy,’ by 
M. H. Derembourg. (17 Jan.) ‘Eléments de Gram. 
Grecque,’ by Roersch and Thomas; Horace ‘Ars 
Poetica,’ with notes by M. Albert. (24 Jan.) 
Dionysii Thracis ‘ Ars Grammatica,’ by Uhlig ; ‘ Les 
Sarcophages Chrétiens de la Gaule,’ by Le Blane ; 
P. Janet, ‘ Histoire de la Science Politique.’ (7 Feb.) 
‘Brugmann’s Comparative Grammar,’ vol. i.; Lowy 
‘Inschriften griech. Bildhauer.’ (14 Feb.) Duruy, 
‘Histoire des Grees,’ vol. i.; Wex, a 
rrecque et romaine,’ tr. by P. Monet. (21 Feb. 
Tol er’s ‘Herodotus,’ vol. i.; Poiret, ‘ Essai sur 
l’éloquence judiciare ἃ Rome’; De Rossi, ‘ I] monas 
tero di S. Erasmo.’ (28 Feb.) Collignon, ‘ Phidias’; 
Robert Ellis, ‘Sources of the Etruscan and Basque 
languages’ ; Fierville, * Une grammaire latine inédite 
du treizitme siecle.’ (14 March) Barelay Head, 
‘Historia Numorum’; Henzey, ‘Les opérations 
militaires de J, César étudices sur le terrain’ ; Vernes, 
‘Une nouvelle hypothése sur la composition et 
l'origine de Deutéronome.’ (21 March) Egger, ‘ His- 
toire de la critique chez les grees,’ ed. 2: De Ruggiero, 
‘Dizionario epigraphico di Antichith romane.” 
(28 March) Loeschke, ‘Boreas u. Oreithyia an 
Kypseloskasten.’ (4 April) Engel, ‘die Aussprach 
des Griechischen’; Weihrich, ‘Speculum quod fertur 
S. Augustini’; Vernes, ‘ Histoire des religions. 
11 April) Bazin, ‘l’Aphrodite Marseillaise du Musée 
de Lyons’; Darmesteter, ‘La vie des Mots’; 
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Wheeler, ‘Der griechische Nominal-accent.’ (18 Apr.) 
Vischer, ‘L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean; Droysen, 
‘Hist. de lHellénisme,’ tr. by Bouché-Leclerq ; 
Omont, ‘Catalogue des MSS. grees des bibliothéques 
de Suisse.’ (25 April) Rouire, ‘La découverte du 
bassin hydrographique de la Tunisie centrale, ete.’; 
Hauvette, ‘ Les Strateges Athéniens’; Aubé, ‘1'Eglise 
et l’Etat dans la seconde moitié du_troisiéme siécle. 
(2 May) Buchholz, ‘ Vindiciae Carminum Homeri- 
corum,’ vol. i; Upcott, ‘Introduction to Greek 
Sculpture’; E. Mérimée, ‘De antiquis aquarum 
religionibus in Gallia Meridionali’ ; ‘Gazette Archcéo- 
logique,’ 1886; L. G. Pelissier, ‘Les amis d’Hol- 
stenius,’ vol. ii.: Notice of Prize offered by the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen for the best edition of the remains of 
the Greek Stoic philosophers, to be sent in by Aug. 31, 
1889. (9 May) Hauvette, ‘De archonte rege’ ; Denis, 
‘La comédie grecque’ ; De Colleville, ‘ Hist. abrégée 
des Empereurs grecset romains’ ; P. Allard, ‘ Hist. des 
persécutions pendent la premitre moitié du troisitme 
siécle.’ (16 May) Babelon, ‘Description historique 
des monnaies de la République romaine’; Omont, 

Inventaire des manuscrits grees ’ (in France, the 
British Museum, Belgium, Switzerland) ; ‘Inscription 
funéraire de Qalonié ; ‘Mhyacos et Πήγνυμι᾽ ; ‘Apollon 
Agyieus.’ (23 May) Oberziner, ‘Le culte du soleil 
chez les anciens Hgyptiens’ ; Miliarakis, ‘ Géographie 
politique de l’Argolide et de la Corinthie’ (in Greek). 
(30 May) Schulz, ‘Quibus ex fontibus fluxerint 
Agidis, Cleomenis, Arati vitae Plutarcheae’ ; Momm- 
sen and Marquardt, ‘Manuel des Antiquités romaines,’ 
tr. by Humbert ; Mommsen, ‘ Droit publique romain,’ 
by Girard ; Omont, ‘Catalogue des MSS. grecs’ (in 
Holland). (6 June) A. Croiset, ‘Thucydides 1. ii. 
avec un commentaire crilique et explicatif.’ (13 June) 
Schwartz, ‘Scholia in Euripidem,’ vol. i.; Pearson 
and Strong, ‘Satires of Juvenal’; ‘La suppression 
des nasales dans Jlécriture cypriote.’ (20 June) 
Regnier, ‘ De la latinité des sermons de S. Augustine.’ 
(27 June) Reinach, ‘ Essai dans la numismatique des 
rois de Cappadoce.’ (4 July) Homolle, ‘De anti- 
quissimis Dianae simulacris Deliacis, Les archives de 
Tintendance sacrée ἃ Délos’; Renier, ‘Inscriptions 
romaines de |’ Algérie , ; Weizsicher, ‘ Das apostolische 
Zeitalter der christlichen kirche.’ (11 July) Lange, 
‘Kleine Schriften,’ vol. i. (18 July) Petschenig, 
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‘Corippus.’ (25 July) Beloch, ‘Der Bevolkerung 
der griechisch-rémischen Welt.’ (1 Aug.) Holden, 
* Cyropaedeia of Xenophon,’ i. ii. 


Theol. Tijdschrift, xxi. 4. July, 1887—Dr. W. C. 
van Manen on Marcion’s text of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. In this article the history of the question 
is given at some length, and reasons alleged for dis- 
trusting the testimony of the Fathers who accuse 
Marcion of altering the place and text of this epistle ; 
the latter accusation shown to be clearly untrue in 
ii. 5, where οὐδέ must have been omitted by the 
Catholics, not inserted by Marcion.—Dr. J. van 
Leeuwen, criticises H. Was’s study on Plato's Sympo- 
sivm in an article called Hen booze demon, which the 
Platonic Eros is according to Was, but not according 
to van Leeuwen: ‘‘it is a sacrilege to attach to the 
last words of the speech of Socrates even ‘een zweem 
van gemeenheid.”—Dr. J. Balyon reviews Heinrici’s 
commentary on 2 Cor. ‘‘ He exhibits great philolo- 
gical as well as theological knowledge ; is one of the 
best modern guides to the interpretation of Paul's 
epistles ; but fails in critical method, and errs in 
rejecting all conjectural emendation.”—xxi. 5. (Sept. 
1887)—Continuation of van Manen’s articles on 
Marcion’s text of the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
author collects all the cases in which Marcion is 
accused of having altered the text, and endeavours to 
show that in all these Marcion’s was the original 
text ; this will involve the omission of many verses 
(e.g. 11. 5-10, 15-25), and the alteration of many 
others (e.g. v. 9 ζυμοῖ to doA07). The evidence is mainly 
drawn from the requirements of the context. It is 
further urged: that Marcion can have had no reason for 
mutilating this epistle, since before his time it was 
not. used as an authoritative document. But if 
Marcion’s text of the epistle was original, then the 
present form must be a ‘ Bearbeitung’ by a Christian 
who regretted that the original epistle appeared in 
many respects to put the ‘heretics’ in the right, and 
must have been prior to Irenaeus. In a third article 
van Manen endeavours to discover other cases of 
‘ Bearbeitung’ in this epistle, in which the reading of 
Marcion is not recorded; and in a fourth gives in 
Greek what was probably the original text of the 
epistle. 
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Such VIII. Ausg. A. Kommentar unterm Text. 
8vo. iv. 108 pp. Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 30. 
Ausg. B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 2 Hftn. 
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M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia. Edited with 
English notes, by C. E. Haskins, M.A., 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With an Introduction 
by W.E. Heiriand, M.A.,Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Bell 
and Sons. 1887. 14s. 


_ Norte has for some time past been more 
loudly demanded in learned and literary 
circles than a good edition of Lucan. In 
spite of the glaring faults which disfigure 
the poet’s style, his hollow rhetoric hiding 
‘deep ignorance of men and things, his gross 
violations of good taste, his want of all eye 
for proportion, his inability to make an 
interesting narrative or to draw a really 
‘consistent character, Lucan will always be 
read, and though a youthful poet and with 
all the faults of youth, will probably be read 
by grown men rather than by the young. 
It is not merely the interest which attaches 
to his brilliant career and tragic end, not 
merely the historical importance of the epoch 
to which he belongs and in the events of 
which he was so much concerned, that 
made his writings classical in the first cen- 
tury, and will always keep them so. There 
is more than this: Lucan was a real poet. 
Only a poet could have written, for instance, 
saevumque arte complexa dolorem Perfruitur 
lacrimis et amat pro coniuge luctum. He 
had the native intuitions of the poetical 
genius—a love of nature (witness his 
similes), a soaring spirit attracted by lofty 
speculations, a mastery of language and a 
style all his own. Hence the living interest 
which carries us on through his tortuous and 
provoking diction, and sustains us over the 
fatiguing tracts of his dreary rhetoric. 
Scholars who know Mr. Heitland’s edition 
' the Pro Rabirio will expect care and 
ility in whatever he writes, and his intro- 
duction to Lucan will not disappoint them. 
It is a solid piece of historical and critical 
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work. The points taken into consideration 
are (A) the ancient authorities for the life 
of Lucan; (B) the life of Lucan; (C) a 
general view of the Pharsalia; (D) the 
matter of the Pharsalia ; (EK) the hero of 
the Pharsalia ; (F) the manner of the Phar- 
salia ; (G) the relation of Lucan to other 
writers, especially Vergil; and Juvenal’s 
relation to Lucan. ach of these chapters 
contains a number of sub-sections, which in 
a short review there is not space to enu- 
merate. 

The introduction deserves careful study 
not only from readers of Lucan but from 
all Latin scholars. The ablest and most 
interesting chapter is, I think, the fifth 
(E), ‘Who is the hero of the Pharsalia?’ 
Even the most ‘general’ reader will be 
delighted with the merciless analysis by 
which Mr. Heitland demonstrates that 
Caesar is the real, Pompeius only the nominal 
hero of the poem, and that Lucan is forced 
by the facts of the case to pay an unwilling 
homage to historical truth. The literary 
criticism of the following chapter (F) suffers 
somewhat from its rigidly scientific form, but 
it is none the less sound and refined. The 
discussion on Lucan’s syntax and language 
will be found valuable, though it would be 
improved by being more fully worked out. 
To the list—very carefully drawn up—of 
Tucan’s imitations of Vergil (G, p. eviil. foll.) 
the following may be added: I. 8. guis furor, 
O cives, quae tanta insania ferri? <A. 7, 461. 
Saevit amor ferri, et scelerata insania belli. 
I. 60. Zum genus humanum positis sibi con- 
sulat armis; A. 1, 291. aspera tum positis 
mitescent saecula bellis. 187. Clara per obscu- 
ram voltu maestissima noctem, &e. A, 2, 270. 
In somnis ecce ante oculos maestissimus Hector, 
&e. 206. Aestiferae Libyes viso leo comminus 
hoste Subsedit dubius totam dum colligit tram, 
A. 12, 4. Poenorum qualis in arvis......Tum 
demum movet arma leo. 530. Fulgura fallaci 
micuerunt crebra sereno. A. 5,851. Deceptus 
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fraude sereni. 687. Tristis Erinys = A. 2. 


337. 11. 32. Votisque vocari Adsuetas...... 
aures. G. 1, 42. votis iam nunc adsuesce 


236. Nocte sopora. A. 6,390. somna 
noctisque soporae. 287. Sed quo fata trahunt 
virtus secura sequetur. A. 5, 709. nate dea, 
quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur. 
407. Hadriacas qui verberat Aufidus undas. 
A. 11, 405. amnis et Hadriacas retro fugit Au- 
fidus undas. 111. 68. Ubere via glaebae superat. 
A. 1, 531. potens armis atque ubere glaebae. 
98. Ignibus atris. A. 4, 384. sequar atris 
ignibus. 373. moenia clausa. A. 10, 22. non 
clausa tegunt iam moenia Teucros. 395. Pro- 
cumbunt nemora et spoliantur robore silvae. 
440. Procumbunt orni, nodosa impellitur ilex. 
A. 6, 180. procumbunt piceae, sonat icta secur- 
ibus ilex, &e. 418. Saepe cavas motu terrae 
mugire cavernas. A. 2, 53. insonuere cavae 
sonitumque dedere cavernae. 443. Posuere 
comas. A. 12, 209. posuitque comas et 
bracchia ferro. 470. Rupes, quam vertice 
montis Abscidit impulsu ventorum adiuta 
vetustus. A. 12. 686. annis solvit (sawum) 
sublapsa vetustas. 500. Letifer arcus = A. 
10, 169. 542. Caerula verrunt = A. 3, 208. 
607. Causam lacrimis. A. 3, 305. geminas, 
causam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 644. At 
tumidus qua pulmo iacet. A. 10, 387. tumido 
in pulmone. 1V.96. Haiguam Cererem = A. 
7, 113. 143. Postquam omnia fatis Caesaris 
ire υἱοί. A. 7, 592. et saevae nutu Iunonis 
eunt res. 427. Tum freta servantur, dum se 
declivibus undis Aestus agat, refluoque mart 
nudentur harenae. A. 10. 288. multi servare 
recursus Languentis pelagi. 796. Non tulit 
adflictis animam producere rebus. A. 2, 637. 
abnegat excisa vitam producere Trova. 802. 
Et gener atque socer bello concurrere vussi. 
A. 7, 317. hae gener atque socer coeant mer- 
suorum. NV. 39. Libyae squalentibus 
G. 1, 507. squalent abductis arva 

46. Consulite in medium = A. 
11, 335. 408. IJnvenit et pavidas hiberno 
sidere classes, A. 4, 309. quin etiam hiberno 
moliris sidere classem. 505. Parta quies 
miseris. A. 7,598. nam mihi parta quies. 
535. Inopem duwisse senectam. A. 10, 192. 
Canentem molli pluma duwisse senectam. 799. 
Labitur infelia = G. 3, 498, VI. 174. 
Nune sude, nune duro contraria pectora conto 
Detrudit muris. A. 9, 510. duris’ detrudere 
contis. 228. Tegens alta suppressum mente 
dolorem. A. 1, 209. premit altum corde 
dolorem. 274. Cumulumque furentem Un- 
darum. A. 1, 105. insequitur cumulo prae- 
ruptus aquae mons, 800, Pallentes aperit 
sedes. A. 8, 244. infernas reseret sedes et 
recludat Pallida. VILL. 450. Jura 
A, 2,541. ΙΧ. 32. Mille carinis = 


vocart. 


cet le 
arvis. 
colonis. 
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fide maue 
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A. 2,198. 73. Luce maligna = A. 6, 270. 
A. 1, 108 
scuta virum galeasque. 

Mr. Heitland thinks it possible that the 
title Pharsalia was not Lucan’s own, but De 
Bello Civili. I am however disposed to 
agree with Teuffel that Statius’s phrase 
Pharsalia bella and Lucan’s Pharsalia nostra 
are decisive in favour of the traditiona 
title, and that when Petronius, just befc 
his delicious parody (which Mr. . 
land, I think, takes too seriously), sp 
belli civilis ingens opus, he is purposely veiling 
the personal allusion. It might have beer 
observed that when Servius or the gr 
marians quote Lucan, they generally 
Incanus simply, or Lucanus m p 
secundo, ἄς. oe 

From the evidence afforded by Petre 
parody, Mr. Heitland thinks it probabl 
the Pharsalia was published at its present 
length, or nearly so, in the lifetime of Lucat 

The discussions in the fourth chapter ΟἹ 
the relations of Lucan to Nero and the © 
empire, and to contemporary philosophice | 


systems, are full of value and interest. .ὄ 


history) there is no attempt to ascer 
the historical authorities used by Lucan, an 
no adequate treatment of his intellectus 
relations to the younger Seneca. Much more 
should have been said of Livy, who is quotec 
by the Berne Commenta on IL. 593, 17]. 
1V. 354, V. 494, VIII. 91. And neithe 
here nor on p. cxxix., where the Senecas ar 
briefly mentioned, is any notice taken of the 
important essay by Hermann Diels (Senece 
und Lucan), published in 1886 in the 7’ransae- 
tions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences foi 
1885. This paper proves that Lucan’s verse 
on the sources of the Nile, in the tenth book 
are a mere poetical paraphrase of part of the 
Naturales (Quaestiones (iv. 1, 2). ἊΣ 

Mr. Heitland’s strongest interest appear 
to lie in history and literary criticism. T 
the palaeographical parts of an editor’s task 
he expresses an indifference which in 8 
careful a student is difficult to understand 
‘Tt is no part of my plan,’ he says, ‘ to spea 
of the seventy-five or eighty manuscrip 
(which I have not seen).’ Well and go 
but there are occasions in life (supposir 
for instance, that tyrannicide is in conte: 
plation) when, however unwilling you m 
feel to do the business yourself, you wou 
recommend a friend to come forward. Wi 
this fact in mind the reader will perhaps tm 
hopefully to Mr. Haskins’s commentary tos 
whether anything had been done to sift tl 
manuscript evidence, If so, he will be sent ba 
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aching with disappointment. He should have 
remembered that Mr. Haskins says he makes 
no attempt to produce a critical text ; that 
is, to ascertain what Lucan really wrote, 
Does the absurd fallacy then still linger, 
which we remember used to be preached 
some five-and-twenty years ago by high 
authorities in Oxford, that you can separate 
textual criticism from interpretation? Is 
it still supposed any where that all a com- 
mentator has to do is to take a decent 
nted text, construe straight through it, 
ladd such remarks as are suggested by 
his knowledge and intelligence? Such an 
a must have existed in England when 
of the early volumes of the zblio- 
Classica were published. But that 
nything distantly resembling it should live 
in England, and at Cambridge, in 1887, 
we had thought inconceivable. 
_ Mr. Haskins’s commentary, to which we 
y turn, is of unequal merit. It has 
eral qualities not only excellent but rare 
in such works : it is terse, elegant, and read- 
able: the translations, S Riu are numerous, 
» neat and clear: and much information is 
apressed into a smallspace. On the other 
nd one has to complain that (as said 
ove) no attempt is made to do anything 
for the text,even in the way of putting 
t ogether information now easily accessible. 




















































There is no mention of Steinhart and his 
high estimate of the es H. 113 
dthe Vossianus secundus,! nor of Kindler’s 
cussion of the supposed interpolations. 
hint is given that Lucanis quoted by the 
ancient grammarians, mainly by Priscian 

and the Probus of the Catholica and Jnsti- 
tuta. No modern conjectures, or hardly 
any, are mentioned, not even those of Madvig 
n his Adversaria. No attempt is made to 
use the scholia critically, though as far back 
1809 Usener published the Commenta 
Bernensia separately, and thereby laid the 
foundation for future commentaries. Whether 
even the scholia printed by Weber have been 
much consulted seems doubtful, Finally 
it must be said that many difficulties which 
require to be seriously grappled with are 
ed over, while many unimportant and 
etimes irrelevant parallel passages are 
wed to occupy valuable space. At times 
ὁ Mr. Haskins shows an uncertain hold on 
in usage. The following instances will 
y what is meant :— 


n the essay above mentioned Diels uses twelve 
of Lucan: two Bernenses (45 and 370); Erlan- 
856, Gemblacensis (= Bruxellensis 5330) ; two 
esswlani (H. 118, 362): two Parisini (8039, 
); two Vossiani, and two Berolinenses. 


We: 
᾿ 
+ 
‘ Fs 
cz 


I. 8. Priscian (vol. ii. p. 153 Hertz) quotes 
this line with insania ferri, not licentia 
ferri. This is not mentioned, but the reading 
derives support from Aen. 7, 461, above 


quoted. 19. Sevres is singular: see Probus 
Cathol. p. 27 Keil. 50. Priscian i. p. 345 


reads iwvat, perhaps rightly. 110. Priscian i. 
p. 310 reads possidet for continet. 176. 
Though Priscian ii. p. 185 says that coactae 
refers to plebiscita, he spells plebisscita: 
which probably shows that Bentley was 
right in reading plebis scita coactae, coactae 
agreeing with plebis. 304. for transcenderet 
Probus De Ultimis Syllabis p. 224 (Keil) reads 
transcenderit : far better. 481. Priscian i. 
Ῥ. 328 reads Al/pemque, quoting also Lucan 
iii. 299 for the singular. 531. For denso aere 
Priscian (i. p. 520, ii. 473) twice quotes tenso 
aere. 11. 263. Incassum eat, ‘be spent in 
vain.’ Read in casswm eat, literally ‘run to 
emptiness.’ 288. Crimen erit superis et me 
JSecisse nocentem, ‘The blame for my guilt 
will rest with the gods.’ Is it not rather 
‘to have made me too (or even me) guilty, 
will be a reproach to the gods’? This use of 
crimen is tolerably common in Lucan, though, 
as far as I have seen, only once recognized 
by Mr. Haskins, viz. on viii. 800: but 
comp. v. 59, vi. 248, vii. 112, 398, 551: 
viii. 420. ILI. 358. nostri fiducia cursus 
‘Confidence in my journey, 1.6. reliance on 
that as an obstacle.’ Rather ‘confidence in 
my haste, in the fact that I am in a hurry’ 

comp. v. 482. sunt cetera cursu Acta meo. 
404. Structae diris altaribus arae. Here 
altaria probably means ‘offerings,’ as in 
Vergil Eel. v.66. 455. Stellatis axibus. The 
Berne scholia clear up this passage by ex- 
plaining stellati as = cancellati: the planks 
enclosing the agger or earth are arranged in 
lattice fashion so as to make a frame. 594. 
Ordine contentae gemino crevisse liburnae. 
‘To have reached such a size as to have one 
bank of oars.’ The Berne scholia interpret 
erevisse as referring to the upper row of the 
biremis having more oars than the lower. 
559. Paterisne acies errare profundo Artibus 
et certas pelagi? No explanation is offered of 
this difficult passage : is οὐ certas a corruption 
for expertas? 586. For Zagus Sergius on 
Donatus p. 497 Keil reads Catus, and so the 
two Vossiani. 60. For mixtis the Berne 
scholia must have read mzssis ; “ ob/iquo pec- 
tine,’ si enim dimittunt remos nautae, obliqua 
palmula natant. Pecten would thus = pa- 
mula, perhaps on the analogy of the Greek 
πλῆκτρον. Τ08-9 require a much fuller 
explanation than is offered. IV. 171. which 
is absent from several MSS. is probably, as 
Kindler says, a gloss on the preceding line. 

x 2 
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V. 54-56. No note is offered on the per- 
sonages here mentioned: nor again is any 
explanation given of the allusions in vv. 
109-110 (sustulit ἐγα8 --- αὐγὰ tabificum). 
457. Movitque Ceraunia nautis, ‘brought 
Ceraunia nearer to the sailors.’ Hardly 
Latin: the Berne scholia say quoniam 
montes navigantibus moveri videntur. 795-6. 
Neuterque recedens Sustinwit dixisse vale. 
Rightly condemned by Kindler as absent 
from Montepess. and Voss. sec. (first hands), 
and as probably a gloss on the preceding 
words. VI. 382. Bebrycio, ail the scholia. 
475. Direxit (made straight) should cer- 
tainly be written derexit: indeed there 
is some carelessness about orthography in 
this text, which allows nequidquam, querela, 
diriguit, negligo, tentare, and poenitet to sur- 
vive here and there. VII. 2. The Berne 
scholia mention a variant Jlucifugus for 
luctificus. 141. ““ Hrigitur ‘is straightened.’” 
Surely erigitur cannot bear this meaning ; 
I had conjectured derigitur, when I found 
that it was the reading of the Berne 
scholia. 199. Kindler reads nwmen for 
lumen, perhaps rightly. 257-8. Haec eadem 
est hodie quae pignora quaeque penates Reddat, 
et emerito faciat vos Marte colonos. These 
lines are omitted in Voss. sec. and added 
outside the text in Montepess. Kindler 
points out that emerito Marte is not Latin, 
nor the variant emeritos Marte, and rightly 
condemns them. 325. Mr. Haskins trans- 
lates iugulum ‘ slaughter’ : with what author- 
ity? It is difficult not to suppose the word 
to be corrupt. Jynoti hostis seems most 
naturally to mean an ‘unknown,’ 1.6. plebeian, 
enemy: compare 578. In plebem vetat ire 
manus monstratque senatum ; then, reading 
imputet with the Berne scholia, we get the 
general sense that Caesar will count the 
slaughter of a plebeian as a crime. 398. 
Crimen civile: not ‘the guilty result of civil 
war,’ but ‘a reproach to the citizens.’ 451. 


A. MULLER’S GREEK THEATRE. 


Von 
1886. 


Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer. 
Abert Mitier. Freiburg i. B. 
Pp. viii. 432. 10 Mk. 


A. MiLLer originally intended, as we learn 
from his preface, to treat his subject as an 
appendix to the third volume of Bliimner 
and Dittenberger’s new edition of K. Fr. 
Hermann’s standard work on Greek Antiqui- 
ties; but as the subject required a fuller 
treatment than it would have been possible 
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Thyestes the Berne scholia, rightly. 607. The 
variant mentioned bythe scholia, swecensor for 
successor, should have been mentioned. VIII. 
332. Secundum Emathiam lis tanta datur =in 
favour of Emathia : not ‘in accordance with 
the verdict of Thessaly.’ 474. ‘ Monstra, cf. 
infr. 548’; 548. ‘For monstra cf. 474. 
supr.’ 837. ‘Sti saecula prima Victoris 
timuere minas, i.e. cam recens vicerat Caesar. 
Schol.’ Surely the meaning must be ‘if ὑπ 
former generations of Rome were afraid that 
the conqueror would violate, as he had 
threatened to do, the ashes of the conquered’; 
in allusion to such a fear, for instance, as 
moved Sulla to give orders for the burning 
of his body after death. IX. 435. Nulla sub 
illa Cura Lovis terra est: ‘under that ground 
there is no thought of the sky’: as the 
Berne scholia say, non curat si non pluat. 
In 437 cimmotis seems to mean ‘not stirred 
by cultivation.’ X. 110. Romana in saecula: 
‘fashion, manners.’ Can saecu/a mean this, 
which is usually expressed by saeculum? or 
does not Romana saecula rather mean ‘the 
generations of Rome?’ ‘True, Juvenal (IV. 
68) says tua servatum consume in saecula 
rhombum : ‘ your ages ;’ this, however, is the 
grandiose language of flattery. Saecula is 
also used as = saeculwm, fashion, in the 
Epicedion Drusi : but this is just one of the 
points which make against the antiquity of 
that poem. 219. ‘ Veterwm, e.g. Euripidis.’ 
Diels points out that the theory came from 
Anaxagoras, and was also known to 
Aeschylus. 

These remarks are made in the hope that 
the book, which will certainly hold the field 
in England, and justly, for a long time to 
come, may be improved in a second edition. 
No superhuman labour would be required to 
this end. It is much to be wished, on all 
accounts, that a second edition may soon be 
in demand. 

H. ΝΕΤΤΙΕΒΗΙΡ. 


to give it in this shape, he decided to publis 
it as part 2 of this volume. The book 
which contains twenty-two illustrations and 
plans, is divided into three chapters; th 
first (p. 1 to 106) deals with the structur 
of the theatre ; first beginnings of dramati 
performances ; sites and ruins of theatres 
the ground-plan of a Greek theatre accordi 
to Vitruvius ; stage, place of spectators, ὁ 
chestra ; acoustic properties ; technical names 
for the different parts of a theatre; the 
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Odeion ; uses to which theatres were put 
when not required for performances ; the 
theatres of Athens and Attica. In the 
second chapter (p. 107 to 308) the parts of 
a performance are discussed—places of actors 
and chorus, decorations, doors of the stage, 
ete. ; changes of scene, ete. ; actors and act- 
ing; chorus; dresses in tragedy, satyric 
drama, and comedy; masks; spectators. 
The third chapter (p. 308 to 414) treats of 
the times when performances took place ; 
the expenses of such performances ; poets 
and instructors of the chorus ; state copy of 
plays, etc.; proagon, judges, didascalia ; 
dramatic performances outside Attica ; 
σύνοδοι τῶν περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον τεχνικῶν. Then 
follow four pages of addenda and three in- 
dices. In the former Miiller touches on 
various points raised in recent publications 
which he was not able to make use of for 
the body of the work, and which tend to 
upset generally received opinions. Lipsius 
e.g. has shown that the comedies were per- 
formed separately on one day before the 
tragedies, that the choregus in a dramatic 
contest competed in his own name, not in 
that of his φυλή, and that in such a contest 
aot a tripod but a tablet was awarded as 
prize for the best performance. The views 
expressed by von Wilamowitz years ago (cf. 
Hermes 21, 4, p. 597 foll.) have been borne 
out by the excavations in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens, the results of which 
Doérpfeld has communicated to Miiller ; he 
says, before the fourth century there was 
only a large circular orchestra of polygonal 
stones, close to the old Dionysiac temple ; 
there were no stone seats, but the spectators 
sat on the slopes of the Acropolis or at most 
on wooden benches; there was no solidly 
built σκηνή. Besides this there wasa second 
orchestra in the market-place (to the west of 
the Areiopagus) which was probably built in 
the same way. Here it was always necessary 
to erect high scaffolding for seats, since there 
was no slope here.—Is this latter not almost 
certainly the ὀρχήστρα mentioned in Plat. 
Apol. 26 D% In Boeckh’s opinion this pas- 
sage refers to the sale of books in the orches- 
tra of the Dionysiac theatre when no per- 
formances were going on; Friinkel in his 
edition of the Staatshaushalt (ii. p. 13* f.) 
objects to this view, and sees in the passage 
rather an allusion to performances in the 
theatre (at a drachma admission for the three 
days) of plays of Euripides which were 
saturated with the doctrines of Anaxagoras. 
L. C. Purser (Class. Rev. no. 5 and 6, p. 150), 
as I think, effectually meets Friinkel’s objec- 
tions, and A. Miiller (p. 82 n.) is no doubt 
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right in following Schéne, who holds that the 
passage refers to the trade in books which 
was carried on in that part of the market- 
place called ὀρχήστρα; Photius has 5.0. 
ὀρχήστρα πρῶτον ἐκλήθη ev τῇ ἀγορᾷ, and Nico- 
phon (Mein. /r. com. 11. 2, p. 852) points to 
the same locality, when he mentions the 
βιβλιοπῶλαι amongst the motley crowd of 
sellers of figs, leather, spoons, sieves, etc., 
whom we can only expect to find in the 
market-place. Whilst Miiller’s view on this 
point seems to me preferable to that of 
Frinkel, the latter (ii. p. 111* f.) is probably 
right in what he says about the ἀγωνοθέτης. 
If that official, who remained in office a whole 
year, had had to defray all the expenses of 
all the choruses out of his own pocket (p. 340), 
it would have been singularly ungracious on 
the part of the δῆμος to deprive him of the 
title of χορηγός, for ὁ δῆμος ἐχορήγει, ἀγωνοθέ- 
της ὃ δεῖνα, etc. Insome instances (e.g. C.1.G. 
1444) it would indeed seem that the dywvo- 
θέτης defrayed all the expenses, but on the 
other hand it is clear from an inscription 
from Iasus (Le Bas- Waddington, 111. no, 255) 
that the ἀγωνοθέτης there did not do so, for 
the names of several citizens besides the 
ἀγωνοθέτης are given as having furnished 
funds. Moreover we find in inscriptions 
the phrase ἀγωνοθετοῦντος διὰ βίου (Tralles, 
Colossae, Bull. de Corr. Hell. xi. p. 298, 
p. 354). Frankel (ii. p. 125*), as it seems 
to me, is again right in following Thumser, 
who infers from Dem. 20, 18 foll. that 
metoecs could perform at Athens cho- 
regia on other festivals than that of the 
Lenaea ; for metoec choregi in Iasus and 
Rhodes, see Le Bas-Waddington iii. πο. 256, 
and Ross, inser. ined. no, 278. In connexion 
with this question a few other points might 
have been touched on, such as the voluntary 
choregia e.g. of Hypereides (Ps. Plut. vit. x. 
orat. p. 848 E), for being trierarch at the 
time he was exempt; the official title τὺ 
ἀγωνάρχυ in a Boeotian inscription (Collitz, 
Samml. d. gr. Dialekt.-Inschr. i. no. 812a). 
In other parts of the book too I have noticed 
some slight omissions; on p. 295 the 
νομοφύλακες are not mentioned as possessing 
προεδρία (Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. p- 673, 27 foll. 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς θέαις ἐναντίον τῶν ἀρχόντων ἐκαθέζοντο 
οἵ, Photius s.v. of νομοφύλακες τίνες") ; on 
p. 987 an inscription from Samos giving a 
list of victors at the Heraea (P. Gardner, 
Journ. of Hell. Stud. vii. p. 147 foll.) is not 
referred to (l. 3 ὑποκριτὴς παλαιᾶς τραγῳδίας 
Δημήτριος, 1. ὃ τοὺς 
τραγῳδιῶν... . τοὺς ποιητὰς τῶν καινῶν κωμῳ- 
διῶν) ; the first Amphictyonic decree (p. 394, 
n. 3) dates from shortly after 279 B.c., for 
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the Phocians did not belong to the Amphic- 
tyonic confederacy from 345 to 279 B.c., and 
lastly, the question as to the number of 
choreutae who voted in the trial of Orestes 
might have been more fully treated (p. 202, 
n. 3); Miiller puts little faith in the state- 
ments of scholiasts (p. 108), yet here he says, 
Fiir die Eum. sind 15 Choreuten bezeugt, 
(schol. Aesch. Hum. 585)! did twelve vote, 
as Ὁ. Miiller and Wecklein (Philol. 1884, 
p. 712 f.) think, or an uneven number, eleven 
according to Hermann, or nine, as Zawadzki 
(Die Anzahl der Ariop. in Aesch. Eum.) sug- 
gests? for, as Kirchhoff has shown, Athena 
as ἡγεμών of the court of Areiopagus possessed 
the right of voting, and the trial was looked 
upon as a precedent to establish the principle 
that even votes amounted to an acquittal. 
Yet these are small matters when compared 
with the full and lucid account Miiller gives 
of a confessedly difficult subject. 


Herman Hacer. 


[ APPENDIX το Dr. HaaceEr’s ARTICLE. | 


Ir is worthy of notice that the results of 
the recent excavations in the Dionysiac 
theatre can be corroborated, in one im- 
portant particular, by literary evidence. In 
the Oedipus Coloneus, when Creon lays his 
hand upon Antigone, and asserts his right 
to remove her from Colonus, the Chorus ap- 
proach him with menacing gestures, saying, 
τάχ᾽ εἰς βάσανον εἶ χερῶν. Creon answers, 
εἴργου, ‘stand back!’ The Chorus rejoin, 
σοῦ μὲν ov, τάδε ye μωμένου (835 f.). It is 
evident that the poet conceives them as 
standing close to him. Now, according to 
old notions, Creon would at this time have 
been on the raised λογεῖον, while the Chorus 
were below him in the ὀρχήστρα. The scene 
loses much of its natural force, if we have to 
imagine the Chorus as merely advancing, in 
an excited manner, to the foot of a platform 
on which Creon stands. But it becomes at 
once fully intelligible, if we suppose that 
Creon and the Chorus are standing on the 
same level; 1.6., that the place from which 
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the actors spoke was in the time of Sophocles 
—and the Coloneus probably belongs to his 
latest years—merely a segment of the cir- 
cular ὀρχήστρα. It is now believed that this 
ὀρχήστρα was enclosed (as noticed above), by 
polygonal stones, but had, as yet, no perma- 
nent σκηνή behind it. A permanent raised 
stage of masonry, and a permanent σκηνή, 
appear to have been erected for the first time 
under the auspices of Lycurgus, cire. 330 B.C. 
I am informed by Professor D’Ooge, late 
Director of the American School at Athens; 
that the results obtained in the Dionysiae 
theatre have been confirmed in some points 
by a recent examination of the theatres at 
Oropus and Sicyon. It is also said to be 
probable that, in the circular ὀρχήστρα of 
the pre-Lycurgean period, the actors used 
only one entrance. The traditional three 
doors were a later development. 

Here, however, we must not forget the 
ἐκκύκλημα. As the recent explorers of the 
Dionysiac theatre doubtless remember, the 
use of that contrivance is not merely an in- 
ference from the tragic texts, but is proved 
by the two parodies in comedy,—Aristophanes 
using the verbs ἐκκυκλεῖν and ἐσκυκλεῖν (Ach. 
408, Th. 265). It seems to have been a low 
stage, pushed forward through the central 
door. (See A, Miiller, in the work noticed 
above, pp. 142-148.) While granting, then, 
that there was no permanent σκηνή in the 
time of Aristophanes, we must also suppose 
that there was some temporary screen, by 
which the imaginary interior of a house 
could be veiled from the view of the spec- 
tators. There is nothing in the recent 
results which excludes the use of such a 
temporary screen, any more than that of a 
θεολογεῖον for the deus ex machina, But it 
seems as if we must give up the zepiaxrot, 
which can hardly have come in before the 
permanent σκηνή, Their case is different 
from those just noticed, since nothing in the 
texts requires them. Niejahr, indeed, had 
already denied the use of the περίακτοι in the 
best age (Quaest. Arist. Scaen., pp. 8-12.) 

R. C. Jesp. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library : Romano-British 
Remains. Part 1, edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
(Elliott Stock), pp. xxiv. 297. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


From its foundation in 1731 till 1868 the Gentleman's 
Magazine was one of the chief archaeological journals 
in England. The Society of Antiquaries began its 
series of publications in 1770; the Archaeological 
Institute and Association about 1845 ; and since 1868 
the Gentleman's Magazine itself has neglected an- 
tiquities. But before that date its editors included 


archaeology among the many subjects which interested 
the cultivated gentleman, and the paper was a recog- 
nised organ, as indeed it was the only monthly organ, 
of those who wished to read or write about matters 
archaeological. Thus its volumes became a store- 
house for antiquarian information of the most varied 
character, embracing notices of discoveries in England 
or abroad, descriptions of churches and old houses, 
and the like. The idea of collecting ‘a volume of 
antiquities’ from this valuable but unsorted treasury 
is no new one: it was suggested by a correspondent 
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of Sylvanus Urban in 1753. But though Hiibner and 
others examined the Magazine for special purposes, 
nothing more was done till Mr. Gomme undertook to 
edit ‘a classified collection of its principal contents’ 
down to 1868, whether archaeological or otherwise. 
Of this ‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library,’ eight hand- 
some volumes have already appeared, and nine or ten 
more are promised. 

The last addition to the series is that bearing the 
somewhat misleading title Romano-British Remains, 
of which part 1 is before us. This is intended— 
though, as I shall have to point out, the execution 
falls short of this—to contain all the notices in the 
Magazine which relate to the discovery of Roman 
remains in our islands. The extracts are mostly 
printed in full, and are arranged in alphabetical order 
of counties. If I have calculated right, the present 
volume includes some 330 of these extracts, taking 
us down to Somerset. The other English counties, 
Wales, Scotland, notes and index will follow in a 
second volume. It is interesting to observe that of 
the 330 extracts before us, nearly 200 are dated later 
than 1830. The first twenty years of the Magazine 
yield only seven extracts, while 1836-44 supply 82, 
and 1862-68, the last seven years, produce 56. 

But before criticizing the book itself, a few words 
are due to the interesting introduction with which 
Mr. Gomme has prefaced it. Here he discusses the 
character of the Roman occupation, arguing that it 
was military and not social: Roman Britain, he says, 
meant only the luxurious occupiers of villas, the town 
merchants, and the garrison. This, of course, 
resembles the view taken by Hiibner in his preface to 
the seventh volume of the Corpus; but Mr. Gomme 
is more concerned to combat the theories of Coote 
and Seebohm and deny the alleged continuity between 
Roman and English history. This he attempts to do 
by placing the break in the history at 410: the 
Romans, he thinks, left little trace of themselves in 
the land. He may be right—one cannot here discuss 
the question in full —but I fancy that there is a slight 
confusion in his argument. The continuity between 
Roman and Briton is one thing, that between Briton 
and Saxon another, and Mr. Gomme seems to use 
against the former evidence which really makes only 

ainst the latter. The result is that he disproves 

τ. Seebohm’s view, but does not prove his own. 
And I think he might have alluded to Bath. There 
Roman and Saxon dwelt on the same spot ; but it is 
perfectly certain that Aquae Sulis lay waste and 
deserted for years before it became Akemanceaster. 
I trust he will pardon me if I point out two slips in his 
most admirable essay. Itis not true that ‘no indica- 
tions of settled occupation have been found in Derby- 
shire’ (see 0.7. Z. vii. 177, and Archaeol. x. 17), nor is 
it correct to say that ‘Herefordshire contained one 
station’; probably there were three. I must demur 
also to the terms in which Mr. Gomme bids his 
readers consult the map in Mr. Searth’s Roman 
Britain. That map, which does duty for other books 
beside Mr. Scarth’s, is the reverse of good, and 1 do 


~ not understand Mr. Gomme’s mention of it. 


For the book itself Mr. Gomme claims a twofold 
importance. It is a representative record of the 
Roman remains actually found in England, aud it is 


a contribution towards a complete index of such 


remains. No one would deny the value of a work 


which could justly claim to be either of these things, 


but I regret to say that it is difficult to allow the 
claim in the case of the present volume. To some 
extent this is due to the circumstances of the case. 


The contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine were 
made rather at random. Many finds were not com- 
-municated to its pages; when they were, it was a 


chance whether the correspondents knew. Latin. 
The unscholarliness of most English archaeologists 
is no better illustrated than in these pages, though 
there are of course honourable exceptions, like Mr. 
Roach Smith. However, these defects are unavoid- 
able. The value of the book is far more seriously 
damaged by faults which could have been avoided 
and which are indeed not yet irremediable. The 
worst of these is that the collection is by no means 
complete. I have gone through thirty out of the first 
ninety volumes of the Magazine, and have tested the 
book in other ways, and the result is not satisfactory. 
Thus the book gives seven extracts on Cheshire, and 
omits at least four others of importance (1764, p. 510; 
1862, March, p. 319, July, p. 59; 1868, March, p. 
765). It gives seven extracts on Bath and omits 
three notable ones (1739, p. 622; 1804, 2, p. 1006; 
1829, 1, p. 31). It gives three extracts for Manchester 
and omits three (1807, 2, p. 1,009 ; 1820, 1, p. 351; 
1832, 2, p. 359). Again, it includes nothing from 
the year 1764: there are certainly two passages worth 
quoting (pp. 248, 510). It includes nothing from 
1800 ; I have noticed three passages (pp. 513, 1,095, 
1,137). Almost the first discovery noticed in the Maga- 
zine (1735, p. 217), the remarkable silver dish found at 
Corstopitum, is absent. Now these figures are only 
representative, and I fear they entirely dispose of 
Mr. Gomme’s claim that the volume is a contribution 
to an index. I do not wish to blame Mr. Gomme for 
the omissions. We are nowhere told who searched 
the magazine for extracts, and he is probably not 
responsible for this part of the work. Nor should 1 
wish to judge such omissions hardly: I know by 
bitter experience how easy it is to make them. But 
that does not alter the fact that the book is too 
imperfect to be of use. I hope Mr. Gomme will 
have the Magazine searched afresh, and give us ἃ 
supplement in Part 2. There must be some sixty 
extracts omitted at the lowest estimate. 

Conversely, I am inclined to think that Mr. Gomme 
has sometimes included remains which are not 
Roman. I see no evidence to show that the chains, 
&c., mentioned as found at Horsefield (p. 94) are 
really Roman, aud I have still stronger doubts about 
the brass lamp from Hinckley (p. 167). The illus- 
tration given in the Magazine ΟῚ, 2, 797), but 
not repeated by Mr. Gomme, is not at all like a 
Roman lamp. 

Indeed, the absence of the original illustrations is 
a serious defect. Frequently one is perfectly helpless 
without them, One extract, for example (1774, p. 
512), reads ‘ Figs. 1. and II. were found at Cilchester 
(sic) in Hants, and are judged to be great curiosities.’ 
The value of this is not very obvious when no figures 
are given. The case is even worse where, as is not 
seldom the case, the text is not merely meaningless 
but actually misleading. Thus the future antiquary 
who trusts in this book, and copies the inscriptions 
on pp. 22-25, will go grievously astray ; but any one 
who will consult the original magazine (1752, p. 105) 
will find tolerably correct illustrations. No doubt a 
reprint of these illustrations would be costly, but 
without that, or an equivalent description, the 
usefulness of the work is much impaired. 

Another question concerns the notes. These are 
to follow in Part 2, but so far as we can judge from 
Mr. Gomme’s references, they will be much too few in 
number. For example, antiquaries should be warned 
that the ‘tessera’ from Littleboro’, on p. 260, is no 
tessera at all, but an oculist’s stamp. This is another 
case where the original illustration would be helpful, 
to say the least. 

I regard it as a great pity, too, that the coin-finds 
are omitted, and reserved for a volume of © Numis- 
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matics.’ They are quite out of place in such a 
volume: no numismatist cares to hear that thirty or 
forty third brass of the Antonines were found at such 
and such a place. On the other hand the information 
is invaluable to the student of Roman Britain. I 
would suggest that a list be added to Part 2 of all 
the coin-finds, indicating simply the place of discovery 
and the supposed dates. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that there are a 
few slips of less importance, such as occur in most 
books. Thus a Housesteads inscription is printed 
under Cumberland (p. 26). The references to the 

‘orpus are very often omitted (e.g. pp. 22-24), and 
are given rather clumsily. One would prefer ‘C.J. LZ. 
vil. 171’ to ‘Huebner p. 49.᾽ There are also a few 
misprints. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
book is very unsatisfactory, but that the defects can 
be greatly remedied in Part 2, The most disappoint- 
ing feature is the incompleteness. Mr. Gomme in 
his preface lays great stress on the value of the work 
as a contribution to an index of all the Roman 
remains in England, and it is rather trying to find 
that so far this contribution is worthless. He com- 
plains that the Index Society have been deaf to 
srpeel to undertake the work. J am afraid that, 
unless Part 2 of the Romano-British Remains is 
better than Part 1, the Society will continue to be 
deaf. And yet the work is sorely needed. I suspect, 
however, that more has been done towards it than 
Mr. Gomme thinks, and that what is really wanted 
is unity. At present we are all by ourselves doing 
the same things and wasting labour. Thus that in- 
defatigable antiquarian, Mr. Thompson Watkin, had 
indexed the Gentleman's Magazine for his own use long 
before Mr. Gomme’s book was thought of. With 
division of labour a new Britannia Romana ought 
to be possible, only the labour must be thorough and 
scholarly. Absolute completeness may be unattain- 
able, though Mr. Watkin’s works on Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and Hiibner’s Corpus, show that one can 
come very near it. But an imperfect index is as bad 
as pone, and the contribution now before us is 
decidedly imperfect. F, HAVERFIELD. 


DIONYSIOS OR LONGINOS ON SUBLIMITY 
OF STYLE.! 


Ir is a matter of uncertainty who was really the 
author of the treatise ‘On sublimity of style’ 
which used generally to be attributed to Cassius 
Longinos, the teacher of Zenobia. That it was 
written by him there is positively no evidence ; but 
that it was written by some rhetor whose name was 
either Longinos or Dionysios is probable from the 
fact that the title of the work in the best MS. is 
Διονυσίου ἣ Aoyylvov περὶ ὕψους : and thus those who 
attribute it to Dionysios of Halikarnassos or Diony- 
sios of Pergamos are more likely to be right than 
those who attribute it to Plutarch. 

One of the first things to be observed about this 
striking treatise—for it is striking in ability, in 
delicacy of judgment, in cultured urbanity—is the 
high spiritual tone which we can detect, and some- 
times are not obliged to detect, behind the .scientific 
analysis. Take the following passage, for example, 
which occurs in a comparison drawn between a 
Plato who often slips and a Lysias who is always 
correct. 

‘Of what did those divine ones who aimed at the 


' 1 Διονυσίου ἢ Λογγίνου περὶ ὕψους. Edidit O. Jahn, 
Sav, 


Iteram edidit J, Vablev, 1887, (Bonn.) 2 Mk. 40, 
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highest effects of literary composition take regard ? 
As well as of many other things they had regard of 
this—that nature namely did not judge man to be 
a mean or ungenerous animal, but that introducing 
us into life, into the universe, as into a great assembly, 
to be spectators of her contests, and to be keen com-— 
petitors in their rivalries, she implanted in our souls’ 
from the beginning an irrepressible love of whatever 
was great and nobler than ourselves—rod μεγάλου καὶ 
ὡς πρὸς ἡμᾶς δαιμονιωτέρου.: And therefore the whole 
world, even, is not enough to satisfy the speculation 
and apprehension of human understanding, but our 
reflexions often travel beyond the bounds of our — 
environment; and if one consider life in all its 
aspects, and behold the abundance of greatness and 
beauty in its sundry spheres, he will soon be aware — 
to what things we are born. And thus it is the 
guidance of nature that we follow when we admire 
not small streams, translucent and of service though 
they be, but admire the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, 
and yet more the Ocean... .’ 

In this passage there is. no attempt at effect, there 
is not the faintest touch of rhapsody ; the writer does 
not exceed the strict limits of the matter in hand. 
But we can feel the high-spirited tone behind the 
Hellenic reserve and penetrating it. 

Whether the author’s name be Longinos or not, he 
certainly deserves the fame for critical acumen which 
attached in later times to a rhetor of that name, just 
as Dionysios was noted for his much learning. The 
judgments and the critical observations contained in 
this treatise are so good, so penetrating, that when 
we have read a few pages we feel complete confidence 
in the writer’s powers ; they are also full of surprises 
—a subtle remark meets us when we fancied that the 
criticism was complete. 

For example having explained in a phrase worth — 
remembering that ὕψος, ‘the grand style,’ is an 
echoed reflex of grandeur of soul, μεγαλοφροσύνης 
ἀπήχημα, he observes that in some lofty moods 
silence is more than all echoes—the silence for 
instance of Aias among the shades; 












ὡς ἐφάμην ὁ δέ μ᾽ οὐδὲν ἀμείβετο" βῇ δὲ μετ᾽ ἄλλας 
ψυχὰς εἰς ἔρεβος νεκύων κατατεθνηώτων. 


Again in explaining the difference between real 
and false grandeur of style, he quotes some lines from 
the Arimaspeia of Aristeas (a history of the Hyper- 
boreans), describing the perils of sailors, of which one 
verse was 


ὄμματ᾽ ἐν ἄστροισι ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἐνὶ πόντῳ ἔχουσιν. 

‘It is manifest,’ he says, ‘that this description is 
less fearful than flowery’—wAéoy ἄνθος ἔχει τὰ 
λεγόμενα ἣ δέος. This criticism is happy, and is 
without a superfluous syllable: the writer alwa 
knows where to stop. The urbanity is also to 
observed ; another critic would not hesitate to call 
the lines frigid—yuypd, whilst our critic with an 
urbanity that is really more crushing says, they are 
‘less fearful than flowery.’ He then takes an examp 
of true ὕψος from Homer to set beside the false ὕψο 
of Aristeas : 


ἐν δ᾽ Enea’ ὡς ὅτε κῦμα θοῇ ἐν νηΐ πέσῃσι 
λαβρὸν ὑπαὶ νεφέων ἀνεμοτρεφές, ἡ δέ τε πᾶσα 
ἄχνῃ ὑπεκρύφθη, ἀνέμοιο δὲ δεινὸς ἀήτης 

ἱστίῳ ἐμβρέμεται, τρομέουσι δέ τε φρένα ναῦται 
δειδιότες' τυτθὸν γὰρ ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται. 


The idea of the last line Aratos tried to express mor 
vividly by Ἢ 
ὀλίγον δὲ διὰ ξύλον ἄϊδ᾽ ἐρύκει. . 
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But the turn thus given to the idea is observed to 
be γλαφυρόν, ‘elegant’; it has not the austerity of 
grandeur. And besides, says the so-called Longinos, 
‘he bars the danger by saying ξύλον aid’ ἀπείργει---ἃ 
plank keeps death off. Why then, it does keep death 
off, οὐκοῦν ἀπείργει. What criticism could be more 
complete, more happily expressed! That is the sort 
of criticism that gives us confidence in the writer. 
‘Homer, on the other hand, does not bar the danger 
once for all, but portrays those who are continually 
exposed to risks by sea, in which they frequently 
perish.’ And now we suppose that he has nothing 
more to say, and are prepared to pass to some new 
topic or example. But no, there is a surprise await- 
ing us; the critic reveals yet a new excellence in the 
passage of Homer before he leaves it. He points out 
that by compressing the prepositions ὑπό and ἐκ into 
a conjunction contrary to the nature of prepositions, 
and therofore with a certain violence or torture, the 
poet has excellently imitated and ‘all but engraved 
in his phrase the violence of the danger which he 
describes in the words ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται.᾽ 

Again the comparison instituted between Cicero 
and Demosthenes is really masterly in its way. 
Pointing out that the grandeur of the Greek orator 
has something ‘abrupt’ about it, while the Roman 
excels in diffusiveness (χύσι5), he compares the former 
to a lightning flash which carries all before it in a 
straight line, while Cicero resembles the spreading 
fire that advances more leisurely and consumes all 
things round about it onits way. This comparison 
most felicitously expresses the directness and impetus 
of Demosthenes, and the diffusiveness, the Umsich- 
greifen of Cicero. 

The unfailing urbanity, to which I already drew 
attention, is accompanied by a kindred quality, 
freedom from dogmatism. While the author finds 
fault with Kekilios, who had written before him on 
the same subject, he excuses him, and speaks of him 
with respect. He is fond of introducing his judg- 
ments with an undogmatic μήποτε, ‘perhaps.’ At 
the same time, he is quite unprejudiced, and deals 
with the poet—for whom he has the profoundest 
admiration—in a critical manner which would have 
astonished Strabo. He considers that the Odyssey 
bears unmistakable marks of having been composed 
in old age—but, as he gracefully adds, it was the old 
age of Homer. ‘Throughout the whole treatise is 
conspicuous Greek moderation of judgment and 
expression. 

In one place, speaking of the Dii maiores—Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes—he says that all time, unable 
to be misled by envy, has given them a prize of 
victory which cannot be taken away, and will last 
‘as long as water flows and tall trees bloom ᾿---ἔστ᾽ 
ἄν ὕδωρ τε ῥέῃ καὶ δένδρεα μακρὰ τεθήλῃ. Here is an 
ancient parallel to Swinburne’s 
‘Farth and ocean shall be shadows when Prometheus 

shall be dead.’ 


Jahn’s edition of the treatise appeared in 1867 ; 
Vahlen’s edition in 1887 is a re-edition of Jahn’s. 
Vahlen had, at Jahn’s request, collated the chief 
MS. P (Parisiensis of 10thcentury) as long ago as 1861 
and has since made many contributions to the 
criticism of the text, so that no one was better 
qualified to bring out the new edition. A complete 
critical apparatus is subjoined to the text; and a 
third division of the page is occupied with a very 
serviceable list of references to passages mentioned in 
the treatise, and quotations bearing upon such 
references, as in Jahn’s original edition. For 
example on p. 19, ἃ propos of the ode of Sappho, 
the passages in Plutarch’s Erotika and_ Life of 
Demetrios referring to that ode, the translation of 


jecture ἐκ βροχίοιο, ὁ faucibus. 
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Catullus, and the lines of Lucretius which contain 
echoes from it, are quoted in full. 

I may notice that lines 6 and 7 of the ode of Sappho 
are printed thus :-— 


ὥς σε γὰρ ἴδω, Bpoxéws με φώνας 
οὐδὲν ἔτ᾽ εἴκει" 


This apparently is the reading of P., and, if so, 
Bergk is wrong in his critical note (P.Z.G. iii. p. 88) 
when he gives ὡς γάρ σ᾽ ἴδω as the reading of the 
MSS. It is important to remark that Bpoxéws shoald 
be taken with the apodosis in the sense of συντόμως. 
Compare Hesychios, Bpovxéwy ἢ Bpouke... . (read 
with Voss Bpovxéws ἢ Bpoxéws) σαφῶς συντόμως. 
Αἰολεῖς. Vahlen does not mention Hartung’s con- 
In 1, 13 the MSS. 
a δέ μ᾽ ἱδρὼς κακχέεται is printed, and no mention is 
made of the impossible reading μίδρως which Bergk 
introduced into the text of his fourth edition. I 
still think that the right reading may be oldpws, as 
I suggested in Hermathena, 1885 (σίδρως = σβίδρως, 
as σιγάω = σξιγάω ; ef. sudor, sweat). 

On p. 24 one of Bentley’s most certain emendations 
is to be found—od« ἔψυκται μὲν ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως 
ἀπαστράπτει (Ῥ. ἐπέστραπται). In the chapter on 
imitation we come across the following sentence 


(p. 26) : 


ἔστιν δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα GAN ὡς ἀπὸ καλῶν 
ἠθῶν ἢ πλασμάτων ἢ δημιουργημάτων ἀποτύπωσι-. 


Toup translates, ‘Hie vero res non est furtum 
ullum sed (ut a bonis moribus fieri potest) sive 
simulacrum sive operum expressa effigies.’ But 
Vahlen considers ἠθῶν corrupt, and accepts the εἰδῶν 
of Tollius, while Diels proposed λίθων. While I do 
not feel sure that any change is necessary, I would 
suggest, as nearer to the MSS. reading than either of 
these two conjectures, ὧς ἀπὸ καλῶν ἢ θεῶν ἢ πλασ- 
μάτων K.T.A.: θεῶν = ‘sights, spectacles,’ compare 
θέαι ἀμήχανοι τὸ κάλλος in Plato’s Republic. 

In the able discussion of the σχῆμα ὀμοτικόν in 
cap. xvii. we read (p. 34), καί πως παραληφθεῖσαν 7 
τοῦ πανουργεῖν τέχνη τοῖς κάλλεσι καὶ μεγέθεσι τὸ 
λοιπὸν δέδυκεν καὶ πᾶσαν ὑποψίαν ἐκπέφευγεν, that is, 
the beauty and grandeur conceal the artifice of the 
artist. Vahlen adopts παραληφθεῖσα of Tollius. 
Kayser proposed περιληφθεῖσα, Ruhnken παρακαλυφ- 
θεῖσα. It seems to me that περιλαμφθεῖσα would 
be better than any of these proposals. For the 
sense compare cap. xv., p 31, ᾧ τὸ πραγματικὸν 
ἐγκρύπτεται περιλαμπόμενον ; and for the form cf. 
περιλαμφθείς, Josephus Jud. Bell. iv. 10, 1, and 
ἐλλαμφθήσεται, Plotinus, 30, 3. 

P. 37, 1. 5, Vahlen is certainly right in keeping 
ἀγανακτεῖ. The conjectures ἄγαν ἀργεῖ, ἀτονεῖ, 
ἀπακταίνει, &c., are quite uncalled for. P. 41, 1. 21, 
in the passage on the ἐνάλλαξις πρυσώπων, there is a 
difficulty: διὸ καὶ ἡ πρόχρησις τοῦ σχήματος τότε, 
ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ὀξὺς ὁ καιρὸς ὧν διαμέλλειν τῷ γράφοντι μὴ 
διδῷ κιτιλ. Here πρόχρησις is meaningless, and 
πρόσχρησις Which Manutius proposed is little better. 
Spengel’s ἡ χρῆσις does not account for προ, and 
Kayser’s πρόχειρος ἣ χρῆσις involves too much 
change. I would suggest διὸ καὶ ἡ κυρία χρῆσις τοῦ 
σχήματος τότε κιτιλ. This is just what the meaning 
requires, and κυρία might have become corrupted to 
προ. On p. 63, συγκοπὴ μὲν γὰρ κολούει τὸν νοῦν, 
συντομία δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ εὐθύ calls for emendation. δ' ἄγει 
ἐπ᾽ ευθύ is the proposal of Stephanus, δ᾽ ἐπευθύνει of 
Petra, δὲ σπέυδει of Rohde. I would propose 


συντομία δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ εὐθὺ δεῖ, 


the omission of the verb being accounted for by the 
similarity of the last syllable of εὐθύ. 
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On p. 8 an extremely clever emendation of Rohde 
is mentioned in the notes, but has not been adopted 
in the text. The MSS. have 6 μέντοι Τίμαιος ὡς 
φωρίου τινὺς ἐφαπτόμενος, οὐδὲ τοῦτο Ξενοφῶντι τὸ 
ψυχρὸν κατέλιπεν. Now the point is not that Timaios 
plagiarised, but that what he plagiarised was frigid 
and tasteless ; therefore φωρίου τινὸς requires correc- 


tion. Rohde reads without changing a letter, pap 
ἰοῦ τινὸς. A thief stealing poison is just the simile 
required. 


Perhaps the most provoking passage in the whole 
treatise is the last sentence of the 10th chapter, which 
Vahlen prints thus (p. 23): λυμαίνεται yap ταῦτα τὸ 
ὅλον ὡσανεὶ ψύγματα ἢ ἀραιώματα ἐμποιοῦν τὰ μεγέθη 
συνοικονομούμενα τῇ πρὸς ἄλληλα σχέσει συντετειχισ- 
μένα. ἐμποιοῦν τὰ is Wahlen’s emendation for 
ἐμποιοῦντα (P), and he explains his reading by ὡσαν εἰ 
ψύγματα ἐμποιοῦν τὰ μεγέθη λυμαίνεται. This is not 
satisfactory, for there is nothing to go with ἐμποιοῦν : 
the insertion of 7: before τὰ would be an improvement. 
The general sense of the passage is quite clear. The 
supertluities (φλοιῶδες ἢ ἄσεμνον ἢ σχολικόν) signified 
by ταῦτα, which spoil the grand whole, are compared to 
ψύγματα ἢ ἀραιώματα whose insertion in an edifice 
built of massive stones mutually supporting one 
another would spoil the effect. Perhaps the simplest 
change that will produce a satisfactory sentence is 
ἐμποιούμενα τὰ, the participle agreeing with ψύγματα 
and τὰ μεγέθη being an accusative after λυμαίνεται 
understood from the first clause; but palaeographically 
the emendation is not very neat. ἐμποιοῦντα may 
be a corruption of some participle of meaning similar 
to λυμαίνεται. 

It is to be regretted that in an edition professedly 
designed in uswm scholarwm some of the difficulties of 
interpretation are not dealt with. For example a 
note would have been very acceptable on the difficult 
word ἁδρεπήβολον in cap. viii. ‘The writer enumerates 
five sources of lofty style (ὑψηγορία). The first and 
best of these is τὸ περὶ τὰς νοήσεις ἁδρεπήβολον ; the 
second is τὸ σφοδρὸν καὶ ἐνθουσιαστικὺν πάθος ; these 
two are natural sources of sublimity, in contrast with 
the rest which are artificial, namely, the σχημάτων 
πλάσις, the γενναία φράσις, and the ἐν ἀξιώματι καὶ 
διάρσει σύνθεσις. He treats of each of these in order, 
but he does not again designate the first by the same 
phrase ; he calls it τὸ μεγαλοφυές or μεγαλοφροσύνη. 
Perhaps some explanation of ἁδρεπήβολον was given 
in the missing part of cap. ix., but it is certainly a 
most strange substitute for μεγαλοφυές. The word 
ἁδρός in the sense, ‘compact, close, concentrated,’ 
might be intelligibly used of the σύνθεσις τῶν 
ἐμφερομένων (c, x.), in illustration of which the ode 
of Sappho is cited. 

Another example of a difficulty which deserved a 
note is the remark at the end of cap. xxix. (p. 44), 
that passion participates in sublimity to the same 
extent that moral character participates in pleasure, 
πάθος δὲ ὕψους μετέχει τοσοῦτον ὁπόσον ἦθος ἡδονῇ». 
The remark is made ἃ propos of the effects of artifices 
of style (σχήματα) in producing pathos. In what 
respect the relation of ἦθος to ἡδονή resembles the 
relation of πάθος to ὕψος, it is difficult to perceive ; 
one critic considers the sentence spurious. It is 
perhaps the marginal note of a reader, to whom it 
occurred that every pleasure depends on certain 
subjective conditions of the sentient individual, which 
he loosely termed ἦθος (the character), and who, 
infelicitously conceiving that this fact was a suitable 
illustration of the dependence of ὕψος on πάθος, 
expressed his conception in equally infelicitous 
terms. 

Joun B. Bury. 
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Doetrina Duodecim Apostolorum, Canones <Aposto- 
lorum LEcclesiastici Ac Reliquae Doctrinae De 
Duabus Viis Expositiones Veteres. Edidit FRAN- 
ciscus XAVERIUS FuNK. Tiibingen: Laupp 
(London : Triibner), 1887. 3 Mk. 60. 


TuIs is a complete and exhaustive commentary on 
the Teaching of the Apostles. The author gives in 
the Prolegomena an account of the discovery by 
Philotheus Bryennius, in 1873, of the first complete 
MS. of the Didache. He proceeds to discuss the 
manner (Prolegg. chapters iii. and iv. pp. 4—22), in 
which the Didache was used by the early Fathers ; 
he cites in full the quotations from, and the refer- 
ences to, that book, which are found in the patristic 
literature of the first five centuries. He next ex- 
amines the text of the original book, ‘ The Two Ways,’ 
which appears similarly in the Ep. Barnab. (xviii.— 
xx.), the Didache (i.—vi.), the Ecclesiastical Canons, 
and the viith book of the Apostolical Constitutions 
(Prolegg. chapt. v. and vi. p. 23—36), and he con- 
cludes with an enquiry into the time and place, in 
which the Didache was written, the references 
which it contains to books of the New Testament, as 
well as the parallel passages in the Ep. Barnab., 
Eccles, Can., and Apostol, Constitut. (Prolegg. chap. 
vii.—xi. pp. 38—46). 

The author has adopted the plan of placing im- 
mediately after the text of the Didache that of the 
Ecclesiastical Canons, the viith Book of the Apostol. 
Constitut., Ep. Barnabas (xviii.—xx.), as well as the 
Latin fragment, recently discovered, and containing 
the first two chapters of the Didache. The references 
in the text of the Didache to the Bible, as well as 
the references, which are found in the Ecclesiastical 
Canons and the other books, bearing on the Didache, 
are marked by different type, and render it easier to 
compare the several texts. The comments on the 
text of the Didache are very full; and at all the 
important passages the various explanations hitherto 
offered are taken into account In several cases I 
am unable to accept the view which the author 
adopts. Chap. vi. 2 (p. 18, 19), εἰ δ᾽ οὐ δύνασαι 
(scilic. βαστάσαι ὅλον τὸν (ζυγὸν τοῦ κυρίου) ὃ δύνῃ, 
τοῦτο ποίει. Funk explains “ζυγὸς, ut connexus 
docet, praccepta significat, de quibus in parte antece- 
dente sermo est,”’ and he adds, ‘* Auctor annwit, non 
omnia mandata... vere praecepta et omnino 
omnibus servanda esse.”” The preceding chapters, how- 
ever, contain the ‘ way of life,’ the moral laws ; they 
are partly an enlargement of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Decalogue, and the Provy. The last (the 
fifth chapter) speaks of the φόνοι, μοιχεῖαι, ete. . . 
ῥυσθείητε, τέκνα, ἀπὸ τούτων ἁπάντων. Surely these 
are ‘mandata omnibus servanda.’ The ζυγός (Acts 
xv. 10; also Matt. xi. 29, 30) refers to a modified 
ceremonial law; this is rendered probable by the 
περὶ δὲ τῆς βρώσεως, which follows immediately. 
To chap. ix. 4, p. 26, τῆς ἁγίας ἀμπέλου Δαβίδ, the 
sages given are John xv. 1, and Matt. 26, 29. 
Sut I agree with C. Taylor that the origin of this 
simile must be traced in the ῥίζα Δαβίδ (Isaiah xi. 1, 
10, and perhaps in Gen. xlix. 9—11). At any rate 
the remarkable explanation of Justin Mar 
i. 32) of those two passages should be quoted. In 
chap. xvi. 6, p. 48, ‘es appears to be no reason to 
suspect a copyist’s error—onucioy ἐκπετάσεως for o. 
ἐπιφάσεως (= ἐπιφανείας), or to derive the word, as 
Bryennius does, from ἐκπέτομαι or ἐκπέταμαι (avolo). 
The true explanation may be possibly obtained from 
a comparison of Justin Dial. 317 Ὁ, 319 a. with Ep. 
Barnab. xii.: Moses was spreading (ἐκπετάσας) or 
stretching out his hands crosswise. The σημεῖον is, 
then, that of the cross, appearing in the heavens, one 
of ‘ the three sigus,’ which announce the advent of 
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Christ. The value of Funk’s work is not so much in 
his having thrown fresh light on the hard sayings of 
the Didache, as in the fact that he has carefully 
collected the explanations hitherto offered, and has 
furnished the reader with all available material for 
the study of the book.—CHARLES Merk. 


ΝΈΜΕΒΙΙ EMESENI libri περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου versio 
latina. E libr. ms. nunc primum edidit et ap- 
paratu critico instruxit CAROLUS HoLZINGER. Lip- 
siae, Freytag; Pragae, Tempsky. 1887. 8vo. 
pp- xl, 176. 6 Mk. 


To Hermann Usener belongs the credit of suggesting 
the publication of this book, which gives a text 
founded on two MSS. (B. ὁ. 6. Bamberg, 67 ; P. 1.6. 
Prague, Metropolitan Library, L 94, a transcript of 
B.) both of the thirteenth century. Both contain in 
addition, Sen. n. q. and the Asclepius. 

P. has no title, but Usener from a short description 
recognised in it a Latin Nemesius, and informed the 
editor of the discovery of the other copy B. Seven 
chapters (35-88, 42-44) are wanting in both MSS., 
and the Greek order, after c. 19, is several times 
deserted. 

The translation appears to be different from that 
ascribed to Joannes Burgundius, a jurisconsult and 
judge of Pisa (1 1194). It is slavishly literal, re- 
taining many Greek words in Latin characters. 
Often a Greek word has been confused with another 
of similar form ; thus ἐσθής appears as sensibilitas, 
προσηκούσας as obaudientes, κῶνον as pulverem. Many 
interpolations and /acunae in the Greek text may be 
corrected by aid of the Latin. The spelling has been 
corrected throughout, the Greek terms set side by 
side with the Latin in the apparatus criticus; a 
Latin index of seven pages closes the book. 

In the current number (xlii 2 p. 276-285) of the 
Rheinisches Museum, H. von Arnim prints in parallel 
columns parts of Nemes. de nat. hom. ὁ. 3 and the 
Latin of Prisciani solutiones ad Chosroén (ed. By- 
water, Suppl. Aristot. i 2 p. 558). The title of the 
article, Sources of the tradition respecting Ammonius 
Sakkas would not necessarily attract a student of 
Nemesius.—Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Des hl. Johannes Chrysostomus De Sacerdotio libri sex. 
Mit Anmerkungen neu herausgegeben von Carl 
Seltmann, Doreapitular in Breslau. Mit Geneh- 
migung des Fiirstbischéflichen Ordinariats zu 
Breslau. Miinster und Paderborn, 1887. 2 Mk. 50. 


THE object of this edition is to supply a handy text 
of the De Sacerdotio with explanatory notes, to help 
theological students in the reopened seminaries to 
count the cost before entering upon the priesthood, 
and to help the clergy to fulfil the duties which they 
have undertaken. The book is well printed ; and the 
notes, when they go beyond an alternative reading or 
the translation of a sentence, are mostly of a practical 
nature, giving examples out of the editor’s own 
pastoral experience. They are moderate and sensible 
in tone.—A. P. 


Essais de Métrique grecque, par A. E, CHAIGNET. 
Paris. 1887. 6 fr. 


Tue first part of this book (eighty pages) deals with 
the general principles of Greek metre, the second 
(pp. 81—265) is a study of the iambic metre in its 
various forms. ‘There is also an appendix of a dozen 
pages on asynartete verses. M. Chaignet treats the 
subject from a purely metrical point of view. His 
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position is that the long syllable always = two short 
syllables; he does not admit that it ever = three 
short syllables or more, and is totally opposed to the 
rhythmical treatment of metre adopted e.g. by 
Westphal and Christ whom he constantly criticises. 
He does not, however, appear to contribute anything 
new of importance to the argument against the 
rhythmical doctrine. Moreover, there are serious 
defects in his book. (1) He does not distinguish the 
relative importance of the different writers on Greek 
metre and rhythm, e.g. sources of such different 
value as Aristoxenus, Hephaestion, and the various 
Scholia on Hephaestion. (2) The weakness of the 
metrical, and the strength of the rhythmical point 
of view cannot be seen without taking into account 
the entire range of Greek metres, lyrical as well as 
non-lyrical; the introduction on the general prin- 
ciples of Greek metre leaves the former too much out 
of sight, and the result is therefore misleading. 
(3) The book shows a want of accuracy, and contains 
a number of mistakes. The quotations are often 
given in a careless manner. ‘Thus 6.9. Marius 
Victorinus is quoted by the paging sometimes of 
Putschius, sometimes of Gaisford, and the change is 
made from one paging to another even within the 
limits of the same note, without any indication of 
the editionused. The quotations are notalways correct, 
and the meaning is missed because the words are sepa- 
rated from their context. Thus the term ἐπιπλοκή is 
apparently applied (p. 39) to a verse in which all the 
feet are pure, 6.9. all dactyls, or all iambics, though 
the Schol. on Hephaestion quoted in the note, when 
taken in connection with the context, shows that it 
means a union of different species of verse in one 
genus, 6.6. of iambics and trochees in the ἐπιπλοκὴ 
tplonuos. The term ἐπισύνθετον is applied (p. 68) to 
a verse in which are united κῶλα of different species, 
e.g. trochees and iambics, though the passage quoted 
from the Schol. to Hephaestion shows that it means 
a verse in which are united κῶλα of different genera, 
e.g. trochees and dactyls. Ina book on metre mis- 
takes in quantity are particularly out of place. Some 
of these are merely misprints, but this cannot be 
said of the following. The line λέοντες Ἕλλανες δύο 
διδύμω is quoted (p. 157), as an iambic trimeter 
brachyeatalectic, and attention is called to the 
anapaest in the 4th foot. The line Διόνυσος ὃν 
τίκτει ποθ᾽ ἣ Κάδμου κόρη is said (p. 181), to begin 
with a tribrach. The lines— 


λεύκιπποι ξυνομαίμονες GABioay ὥλβισαν 
τὸ πρόσθ᾽ ἐκ δόμων δ᾽ ἐνόσφισαν θεοί σ᾽ ἐμοῦ 


are quoted (p. 158) as iambic trimeters catalectic! 
In his treatment of the iambic trimeter M. Chaignet 
advocates restoring to the Greek tragedians the 
anapaests in 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th feet which Porson 
expelled. He is more convincing in his argument 
against the symmetry which some scholars have 
fancied they discovered as a frequent element in the 
iambic trimeters of Greek tragedy. His criticism of 
Westphal’s view that verses are asynartete if they 
have internal catalexis, shows that he does not al- 
together understand Westphal’s meaning. His own 
conclusion is that asynartete verses are those in 
which the feet of the combined κῶλα differ from one 
another in genus or species (‘‘il faut que les pieds qui 
composent la premitre série ne soient ni de méme 
grandeur, ni surtout de méme rythme que les pieds 
de la seconde, et qu’ils leur soient méme contraires 
sous ce double rapport’’). Both Westphal’s view 
and M. Chaignet’s involve difficulties. The latter 
has to exclude from the class of asynartetes some 
verses which are stated by Hephaestion or Scholia to 
be asynartete, and owing to a hasty reading of 
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Hephaestion attributes to him and adopts the in- 
credible scansion of the asynartete line ἔστι μοι καλὰ 
πάϊς χρυσέοισιν ἀνθέμοισιν as a combination of a 
dimeter trochaic acatalectic and an iambic hephthe- 
mimeris 7.6, .-- , —, —-V —sandy, — 4 --, ---. 
The book is disfigured by a large number of mis- 
prints. —C. B. HEBERDEN. 


Carmina figurata Gracea, ed. CARoLUS HAEBERLIN. 
Editio altera. Hannoverae. 1887. 3 Mk. 


Tus is a very complete and careful edition of the 
six poems in the Greek Anthology which are com- 
posed in lines of varying length arranged so as to 
represent the profile of the subject of the poem. 
The book contains a revised text with an apparatus 
criticus, the Scholia, and Latin prolegomena. The 
latter (sixty-six pages) consist of an account of the 
MSS., a list of editions, a critical and partly ex- 
egetical commentary and a discussion of the date 
and authorship of the poems as well as the relations 
between them. The conclusion is that with the ex- 
ception of the second Bwuds they were written about 
300—275 B.c., and that the traditional authorship is 
right, ὁ.6. that the πτέρυγες ἔρωτος, the πέλεκυς, and 
the @év were composed by Simias, the first βωμός by 
Doriadas, and (contrary to the opinion of most 
editors), the σῦριγξ by Theocritus. In arguing for the 
authenticity of the latter poem the editor lays stress 
on the resemblance between the σῦριγξ and the 7th 
Idyll (θαλύσια) of Theocritus, and makes some in- 
genious conjectures as to the persons introduced under 
fictitious names in that Idyll. He also, following 
Wilamowitz, points out imitations of Lycophron’s 
Alexandra in the βωμός of Doriadas. The second 
βωμός, which is distinguished from the other carmina 
Jigurata by being in an Ionic (not Doric) dialect, he 
assigns to the time of Hadrian. Many of the sug- 
gestions made in this part of the prolegomena must 
be (to say the least) very uncertain, as the writer 
himself admits, but he seems to have done every- 
thing possible to throw light on these obscure 
metrical curiosities. —C. B. HeBerpEN. 


Recensuit Ἐς Scorn. 
(Teubner) xxii. and 136. 


Plautus Captivi. 


Leipzig, 
1887. 8vo. 


4 Mk. 


ScHoLars will be glad to welcome another instalment 
of this work, invaluable to students of Plautus 
and Old Latin in general. In the preface Professor 
Schoell touches on a number of various points. He 
banishes, it may be hoped for ever, the forms Valeis, 
Valide, &c., shewing that several of the passages 
where they have been introduced on metrical grounds 
require other more far-reaching remedies. He brings 
the authority of Artemidorus, Oncirocr. I., 78, to prove 
that Ergasilus = ἐργάσιμος (scortwm), and argues in 
support of the form Jolarius which he has introduced 
from B, E, J into the headings of Acts I. and ILI., 
perhaps with doubtful wisdom. The apparatus 
criticus, which it is hardly necessary to say is given 
with the most minute accuracy, contains a complete 
account of the readings of the following MSS.—A, 
collated by Loewe, and afterwards a second time by 
Professor Schoell himself, B, Ὁ to v. 503, and E, all 
three times collated by Loewe, J, for which Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s collation is used, and the Ottobonian 
fragment O, containing v. 400-555. The various 
emendations which have been suggested are not given 
with the apparatus criticus, but ;in the form of an 
reese critica at the end of the volume. This was 
the method originally adopted in the edition of the 
Trinummus, and it seems unfortunate that it has 
not been followed throughout. The weak point of 
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the edition is perhaps the emendations. Prof. Schoell 
has introduced nearly 100 of his own of greater or 
less importance, and of these the most that can be 
said is that some of them may be right. One of 
those which seem most probable, is Aetoli illi which 
he reads for the Actoli of the MSS. in vv. 24 and 93. 
We may mention among others vy. 135, Ossa atque 
pellis swm, miser, I macritudine. The MSS. give 
here, miseri amacritudine B', miser anacritudine B*, 
D, E, J; Nonius 136, 2, reads miser macritudine 
(marcitudine P}), Plautus uses the phrase longa 
littera (1) to suggest suspensio per collum, much as 
Hood speaks of ‘enlisting in the line.” Another 
sense of 7 longum may be found in Ausonius, Epi- 
grams, 128, 11, but is there any instance in classical 
Latin where it is used to denote excessive leanness ? 
Ussing reads miser macritudine with Nonius, and this 
may be right though it hardly accounts for the 
misera and miseria of the Plautus MSS. Was the 
original reading miser A / macritudine? A/ might 
fairly be supposed to represent the deep sigh uttered 
by the unhappy Ergasilus, as he reflects on the 
terrible state of emaciation to which he has been 
reduced by the capture of his commissariat es 
ment. If A had dropped out in the original of B as 
in Nonius, the ὁ of B! may represent the sign of 
insertion, a common source of corruption in MSS. 
In v. 199, Prof. Schoell reads Ham queit erili imperio 
ingeniis nostris lenem reddere, introducing queit for 
que et of the MSS. How is queit to be construed ? 
Immediately below, v. 201, where the MSS. are hope- 
lessly corrupt, he gives multabo bolis, oculos si 
multum raditis. What are the boli (gains, catches) 
of which they are to be muleted, and does the fact 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables forbid women 
radere genas (to tear their cheeks) in sign of mourning, 
justify the lorarius in telling the captives that he 
will mulct them of their gains if they tear their eyes 
to any great extent (multwm)? v. 212 he reads 
acquiter which Priscian mentions as used by Plautus 
in the sense of aegue. Is there any authority for 
the use of aeqgue in the positive, meaning ‘fairly’ or 
‘equitably ’ ? 

i v. 690 he reads qui per wirtutem perit abit non 
All the MSS. of Plautus give peritat non 
interit. The reading abit seems to have been 
suggested by Nonius 422, 7, where the second 
hand of the Leyden MS. (L), with the Paris 
MSS. C and Ὁ, and the Montpellier MS. read, perit 
aut; as also, I believe, the Wolfenbiittel MS. It 
must however be remembered that the Harleian, 
Leyden first hand,and Paris P agree in giving αὐ, and 
the united testimony of these three MSS. is not to be 
lightly set aside. In Nonius MSS. too awé is much 
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a 
more likely to be a corruption of at, arising from ut 
(at corrupted to wt and corrected) than vice vers4. 
Perhaps a better suggestion may be Qui per uirtutem 
perit, perit at non interit, proposed by Gertz. In 
support of this reading the following considerations 
may be urged, (1) That it is nearer the MSS. both of 
Plautus and Nonius. (2) That Nonius is dis- 
tinguishing between perire and interire, not between 
abire and interire, as the reading abit would seem to 
require. (3) In v. 693, Hegio replies Vel te interiisse 
uel periisse praedicent, not uel abiisse, and periisse in 
693 seems to presuppose perit in 690. It should be 
mentioned that both these readings have alread 
been suggested by English scholars, abit by Prof. 
Nettleship, perit by Prof. Palmer of Dublin. — _ 

The list might be considerably extended, but it isan 
ungrateful task to criticise individual details in a 
work of this importance, whieh the apparatus criticus 
alone must render indispensable. —J. H. ONIONS. 
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Plautus, Rudens, recenswit F, Scnorii, Teubner. 


1887 (xxvi and 188). 5 Mk. 60. 


ProFeEssoR SCHOELL has succeeded in publishing two 
plays of this edition within the space of twelve months, 
a feat on which he will receive the thanks and congra- 
tulations of all Latin scholars. The plan of the work 
is the same as that adopted in the Trinummus and 
Captivi, the apparatus criticus being placed under the 
text, while the variae iectiones are added at the end 
of the volume in the form of an appendix critica. All 
that need be said about them is that they are, if pos- 
sible, even fuller and more complete than in the pre- 
ceding plays. The appendix critica seems really to omit 
nothing, as far at anyrate as the works of German 
scholars are concerned, giving the latest results of 
German criticism down to the middle of the present 
year. In the preface Professor Schoell gives a short 
account of the materials at his disposal for the forma- 
tion of the text, which comprise the following : B and 
C collated by Ritschl, and since by Loewe and Professor 
Schoell himself, D collated by Loewe and Professor 
Schoell, and F collated by Professor Schoell alone. 
There are also twelve leaves of A, of which seven had 
previously been examined by Ritschl and Geppert, 
and have now been re-examined by Professor Schoell. 
The remaining five, at present uncollated, are in a 
very damaged condition, but Professor Schoell hopes 
that, in another visit to the Ambrosian Library, he may 
by careful examination succeed in deciphering some- 
thing of value. The author shews in an elaborate argu- 
ment that the archetype of all the existing MSS. was 
damaged in many places, and accounts for the omis- 
sion of initial and final words, in verses occurring at 
intervals of twenty lines, on the theory that the 
common archetype contained twenty lines to a page. 
He further discusses the much-vexed question as to 
the meaning of line 86, non uentus fuit uerum Aleu- 
mena Euripidi, entering the lists against the generally 
received view, that the reference is to a terrible storm 
occurring in the Alemena. Professor Schoell argues 
on the strength of a quotation from Eupolis, in 
Bekker’s Aneedota, 401, 8, that in the Greek original 
the ἄνεμος referred not to an actual wind, but to 
a person changeful as the wind. The verse would 
then mean, not a mere wind in fickleness, but an 
—Euripides’ Alemena.  Judiciwm habemus non 
infacetum sed frigidiusculum de Euripide mulierem 
infidelem detrectante says Professor Schoell, and per- 
haps his own criticism may not unfairly be applied to 
his own explanation. As might be expected in the 
case of so corrupt a play, Professor Schoell has intro- 
duced a large body of conjectural emendations. Of 
these most are possible, many iprobeble, some no 
doubt will generally be accepted. In some cases 
however Professor Schoell seems to reject  satis- 
factory emendations already made, in favour of 
new and less probable conjectures of his own, and 
occasionally to alter the MSS. reading where ~a 
change is unnecessary or even injurious to the sense. 
As instances may be cited inter alia: v. 7 Ambulo in 
terra dius 8, interdius MSS. Spengel’s hic interdius 
makes excellent sense, and seems altogether prefer- 
able, as in terra is very awkward before ad terram in 
the next line. v. 39 Huwic filiola ultro ὅδ, ultro om. 
MSS. Huie filiola olim Reize. Professor Schoell 
rejects olim, but it surely improves the sense, as the 
girl was only ¢rima when lost and was now grown up. 
v.'77 Ad uillam wiuas S, illius MSS. Viwas can 
hardly stand in this emphatic position. There is no 
point in laying stress on the fact that they were 
washed ashore alive, as though they might have been 
expected to be dead. Is it not more probable that we 
have here a trace of a dittography of this line? It 
may be mentioned that the next line is bracketed by 
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Protessor Schoell. v. 161, Qui aeruwmnac herculeae 
socius esse diceris S, Qui hercule socius C D, q. her- 
culis 5. B? Would not this reading require a further 
change of esse to fuisse? v. 210 nec dius hic fui S, 
diu MSS. Dius he proposes to translate ‘ meines 
Tages’ (in all my born days), urging that in aetate is 
used in this sense? But is in diebus? υ. 304. in 
caeno sumus profecto 8, incenati swumus MSS. Her- 
mann’s cenati swmus (we've had all the supper we're 
likely to get), seems better in every way. Cenati 
would be altered to incenati, to correspond with 
incenati in v. 302, by a scribe who missed the point 
of the remark. v. 385. Fur facile quom hau seruat 
uidet 8, quem observat MSS. which is surely preferable 
to Professor Schoell’s correction. The point of the 
passage is this: The thief has a great advantage over 
the watcher. He knows the man he has to watch, 
the watcher doesn’t. v. 411. Ut eapse succincta adiwuat 
calefactat S, aquam for adiwuat MSS.  Calefactat 
alone without an object is at any rate unusual. Has 
aquam taken the place of aluewm ? v. 418 nam nunc 
nihil est qui te inanem ecferciam S, ecferciam om. 
MSS. manem Ο D, inanem B. Lambinus read 
‘ ¢ suis libris’ mane mulierem, the verb to be supplied 
being left to the audience. Professor Schoell objects 
to mane as unnecessary after nwne, but nune mane 
corresponds excellently well to mox uesperi in the 
previous line. v. 468. Commodule melli’s 8, melius 
MSS. Melii’s seems rather out of place at this point 
of the: soliloquy. Sceparnio is first tender, then 
serious, then angry. He is now passing into the 
serious stage. The Greek μέλλεις corresponds fairly 
closely to melius, and gives a satisfactory sense: 
‘You're keeping me waiting here a pretty time.’ 
v. 494. Utinam te, pus, prius quam oculis widissem 
meis 8, pusom. MSS. Guyet’s Utinam prius te quam 
should be certain. It may be noticed that prius is 
similarly transposed in v. 455. v. 538 L. Qui? Ch. 
Quia id auderem S, id om. MSS. qui auderem A. Itis 
very difficult to see why quia should take the sub- 
junctive here. Is it not safer to adopt qui auderem 
from A, and read, L. Qui? Ch. Qui? Qui auderem, 
comparing Ter. Andr. 502. v. 636. Ut tibiulmeam ni 
metere speras uirgidemiam 5, where instead of πὶ 
metere the MSS. have, ubire ce B, wberem esse CDF. 
Prof. Schoell’s correction surely greatly weakens the 
comic effect of the passage. Trachalio has just said, 
I beg and beseech you, as you hope for a good harvest 
of your usual crop the laserpicium. To this Dae- 
mones replies, and I adjure you, as you hope for a 
good harvest of your usual crop—the birch. Lomann’s 
Juturam gives the kind of sense required, but is 
rather weak and also wide of the MSS. Starting 


from wbire ce, of which uberem esse is no doubta cor- 


rection, I would suggest wirere. Ubire ce would arise 
from uirere corrupted to birere and corrected. So in 
Martial xi. 106. 1, two of the best MSS. (P and Q) 
have habuere for hauere, the other MSS habere. 
v. 684. malefacere lenonem in me 8S, malefacere om. 
MSS. I would rather suggest wim adferre as in 
v. 729, cf. also v.v. 680, 690 ἄς. v. 692. moeniam 
manu: hine ego defensabo S,—moenia hinc B Ὁ Ὁ), 
ego uos B, wos om. C D, moenia hacc: hine ego wos 
Lambinus and others, which appears more probable. 
v. 752 contende ergo uter sit tergo uerior S. with the 
MSS. ergo uerior is however quite impossible Latin. 
The sense required by the context seems to be, then 
let the state of our backs decide which of us is better 
at speaking the truth ; and this sense may be obtained 
by the slight change, contende ergo terga wler sit uerior, 
then compare our backs to see which &e. v. 918. 
Paupertatem eri qui et meam sentilentam S, senten- 
tiam MSS. For this use of sentilentam Prof. Schoell 
compares Capt. 185, where however the metaphor is 
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helped by a play on the meaning of the word. The 
sense seems to require here some substantive, meaning 
hunger e.g. ieiunitatem. 1093. Viden scelestus ut 
palpatur 8, scelestus us (or 18) aucupatur MSS. Pal- 
patur is wide of the MSS. and can hardly be right as 
Trachalio uses no palpatio whatsoever. Studemund’s 
Viden scelestum ut aucupatur is more probable, though 
aucupatur again is open to the objection that Trach- 
alio’s speech is in no sense an aucupatio. I would 
suggest auguratur, making the word refer to suspicor 
and de opinione, expressions which Trachalio has just 
used. Sov. 986. Gripus accosts Trachalio as philosophe. 
τ. 1124. Vidi petereiniluom etiam coruom : nihil aufert 
tamen S, cum (for coruom) MSS. auferret D F, 
auferet C, aufert B. Surely coruom seriously weakens 
the point of the passage, and is much inferior to the 
old reading cum nihil auferret tamen. Gripus says 
‘You were for pouncing on the half.’ ‘Trachalio 
replies ‘Yes and I stillam.’ To which Gripus rejoins 
‘I’ve seen a kite pounce and... get nothing. 
v. 1138. D. Jus merwm oras meo quidem animo. ἃ. At 
meo hercle malitiast mera 8, malitiast mera om. MSS. 
It seems very strange that Prof. Schoell should not 
adopt the obvious correction iniwriam meram, which 
has been repeatedly suggested by scholar after scholar. 
v. 1152. P. Jus bonwm oras. G. Edepol haud recte 
orat: nam tu iniuria’s 35, te MSS. for recte, and this is 
surely Plautinissimum, ‘If he’s asking what’s fair, 
he’s not asking you, for you're unfair.’ v. 1169. Postid 
ensicula S, Postin sicula C D, post in sicilicula B. 
Ensicula can hardly stand, as it is highly improbable 
that the vidulus contained an ensicula? as well as 
an ensiculus. v. 1232. Tanto immo melior : obtigit 
qui perdidit 8, Tanto melius ili. MSS. Tanto illi 
melius (Bentley) is much nearer the MSS. and seems 
to give a more pointed sense, ‘Then so much the 
better for the man who—lost it.’ v. 1307. in mari 
pecu aluiS, mari et alii MSS. Peew alui is surely 
impossible. Labrax has not fed the fishes in the 
only sense possible here. (Like Sir Thomas in the 
Ingoldsby Legends). v. 1170. Lt suculast. (ἃ, Quin tu 
i dierecta S. Prof. Schoell scans dierecta as a tri- 
syllable, but does not mention Prof. Nettleship’s view 
as to the origin of the word. On the whole it is 
perhaps no ‘iniqua censura’ to say that in Prof. 
Schoell the man has rather a tendency to disappear 
in the scholar. But let us be thankful for his scholar- 
ship, and indefatigable and painstaking industry, and 
wish him health and leisure to publish the remaining 
plays with even greater rapidity. 
J. H. ONIons. 


1. ΗΠ. Tullii Ciceronis de Oratore Liber Primus: 
fiir der Schiulgebrauch erklért von Prof. Dr. 
Remicius Srésitr. 1 Bandchen. Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, 1887. 1 Mk. 30. 


2. M. Tullii Cicerone dell’ Oratore Libri tre: 
testo riveduto ed annotato da Antonio Cima. Torino, 
Loescher, 1887. 21. δ0, 


Boru these editions of Cicero de Oratore are intended 
for school use. The text of the former has been 
settled by Dr. Stangl, and so has no independent 
critical value. It represents the ad interim judg- 
ment of ascholar who has already done excellent 
work on the rhetorical works of Cicero, and whose 
own edition is looked forward to with high antici- 
pations. Unfortunately it comes to us entirely 
without critical notes of any kind or form. It is 
impossible to ascertain what are the grounds on 
which Dr. Stangl has accepted a reading, except 
where it happens to have te discussed by him 
in one of his scattered papers and essays, or why he 
has, as is sometimes the case, retracted a judgment 
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previously expressed. It is a great step backwards 
for Dr. Stangl to have taken after his excellent 
editions of the Orator and the Brutus; and we can 
only hope that the edition which he promises to 
give on the same model as these, will not be lon 
delayed. Dr. Stébile’s notes are well adapt 
to their purpose: they are not so full of instruction 
as to the syntax and idiom of Cicero as those of Dr. 
Sorof, and the editor appears to have avoided of 
set purpose all illustrations from parallel passages ; 
but the translations of individual words and phrases 
are numerous and generally accurate, and the student 
has what is needful for the understanding of the 
text given to him in a very brief and clear form. 
An English schoolmaster would probably not care to 
have his boys saved so entirely the trouble of using a 
classical dictionary ; but the boys would find the 
notes just what they liked. In a work presenting 
so many difficulties there are of course cases where 
Dr. Stobile has decided one way, when the balance 
of evidence to others would appear to incline the 
other way, and to speak with a confidence which is 
not altogether warranted; but the a rance of 
dogmatism is inevitable in notes of this compass, 
and he will generally be found a safe and sensible 
guide. 

The edition of Signor Cima furnishes a somewhat 
more thorough commentary than that of Dr. Stobile, 
and especially, in an appendix of 17 pages, it gives an 
excellent critical commentary, like that of Sorof, 
with all important variations of the MSS. and of the 
best recent editions. This is also indebted to Dr. 
Stangl for the readings of his important Italian MSS. 
The language of the explanatory notes will, of course, 
be a bar to the use of this edition in English schools ; 
and these do not claim to have much independent 
value. They are largely selected from previous com- 
mentators, as a rule, with very good judgment: but 
I have not observed any fresh light thrown upon any 
obscure passage. The most interesting portion is to 
be found in the frequent distinctions drawn between 
the Latin words ‘ail phrases and the derived Italian 
ones. Butif the edition does not add much to our 
knowledge, it is to be welcomed as a sign of the 
thoroughness of the teaching of Latin in Italian 
schools, and the acquaintance of Italian scholars with 
the most recent German and English works.—A. 8. W. 


Ueber die Appendix Vergiliana. By MAx SonnraAG. 


ΤῊΝ most noticeable feature of this programme 
is the view taken by Sonntag of the epigram 
Quis deus, Octaui, te nobis abstulit? an 
Dicunt &e. He accepts the heading of the Culex in 
the codex Thuaneus Poetarum sapientissimi P. Vergilit 
Maronis condiscipuli Octauiani Caesaris Augusti 
mundi imperatoris iwuenalis ludi libellus incipit as 
conveying a fact, Octavianus and Vergil had been 
condiscipuli. The epigram was written by the poet 
to the future master of the Roman world shortl 
after the battle of Philippi, when, whilst on his 
return to Italy, he was attacked by sickness and was 
reported dead, (Dion. C. 48, 3, 1). The poem would 
belong therefore to the spring of 5.0, 41, The 
distich 


Scripta quidem tua nos multum mirabimur, et te 
Raptum et Romanam flebimus historiam. 

Sed tu nullus eris. Perversi dicite Manes, 
Hune super esse patri quae fuit inuidia ? 


refers to writings by Octavius with which Virgil was — 
vresumably acquainted as fellow-pupil of the rhetor — 
‘pidius ; Suetonius (Aug. 85) tells us multa varii — 
generis in prosa oratione composuit, ex quibus nonnulla 
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in coetu familiarium recitauit ; and speaks of his 
practising oratory and composition with assiduity 
from his earliest years. The words Romanam Jlebi- 
mus historiam Sonntag would explain not of actual 
historical works written by Octavius (though he left 
some), but of the loss of a central figure in the history 
of the time which his death would effect. The words 
super esse patri would have a natural meaning as 
referring to Octavius’ death within three years from 
that of his adoptive father J. Cwsar. 

It is not impossible that this is an old view revived. 
It certainly deserves attention. The rest of the 
pamphlet is not worth much. In particular I dissent 
strongly from Sonntag’s disparagement of the graceful 
epigram Si mihi susceptum fuerit decurrere munus, 
which, with Niebuhr, I have always thought quite 
worthy of Vergil.—Rosinson ELLIs. 


Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son awvre, par 
S. Dosson, Professeur ἃ la faculté des lettres de 
Clermont-Ferrand, &c. Paris: Hachette and Co. 
1887. 9 fr. 


TuIs is an admirable work : learned, well arranged, 
clearly argued, complete. To read it would be an 
unmixed pleasure, if one could turn aside at will to 
follow up the side-paths of inquiry everywhere sug- 
gested by its fruitful pages. 

The first part is devoted to preliminary discussions. 
The apocryphal theory is dismissed, and the authen- 
ticity of the History of Alexander is established, in 
a neat and judicious criticism. The date of the 
work, long a vexed question among scholars, is dis- 
cussed with enviable fulness and lucidity : M. Dosson 
arrives at the same conclusion as Miitzell, Vogel and 
Teuffel, that it belongs to the early years of Claudius ; 
and I can hardly believe that this conclusion will 
ever be shaken. At the same time it seems to me 
that it might be quite as strong if some of the evi- 
dence were less confidently pressed. Next an attempt 
is made to determine the identity of the author. 
Here a probable conjecture is all that can be attained. 
M. Dosson with great probability identifies the author 
with the Curtius Rufus spoken of by Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny. This I have always thought a very 
reasonable view ; but why it should be so unreasonable 
(see p. 49) to hold that the rhetorician named by 
Suetonius may also be the same person, I cannot as 
yet see. It is a further conjecture, no doubt, and 
devoid of evidence strictly so called: but so is the 
other identification, and in neither case is there, so 
far as I can see, any serious objection to the conjec- 
ture, provided we understand that it is a conjecture 
and no more. The Professor proceeds to show how 
natural it was for a Life of Alexander to appear in 
the Rome of the first century A.D. 

The second part, headed ‘ Quinte Curce historien,’ 
opens with a treatise of the various materials existing 
in Curtius’ time for a history of Alexander. These 
are shown to have been very plentiful and of various 
kinds ; and then comes what is perhaps the most 
important section of the work, the inquiry into the 
materials actually employed by Curtius, the propor- 
tions in which they are severally used, and the 
methods followed by him in their use. To attempt 
any detailed criticism of this inquiry is out of the 
question here, nor do I feel competent to the task ; 
but I will say that I believe the results on the whole 
to be correct and arrived at by legitimate processes. 
I must however remark that in this part of the work 
also I doubt whether M. Dosson is not at times too 
confidently definite in his conclusions, whether he 
does not expect from his method more than it is 
capable of yielding. Many points turn up in the 
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course of the book to minimise this feeling of doubt : 
but I confess that, though weakened, 1t still remains. 

The third part contains an inquiry into the cha- 
racter of Curtius’ talent. Chapters 1—3 ‘Q.C. 
peintre, orateur, moraliste’ are brilliant, descriptive 
and critical essays, thorough and clear-sighted and in 
the very best style of French elegance and _bright- 
ness. For scholars’ reading it would perhaps be 
better if passages were more freely quoted in the 
original, and printed in parallel columns, as is done 
in the second part. The fault of the work in fact is 
that it is rather too neat ; for I cannot imagine that 
it is in any case meant for the ‘ general reader.’ But 
the scholarship is there sure enough ; and such mas- 
terly handling of great masses of material, admirably 
selected and grouped, is seldom seen: I know of 
nothing in English to equal it save the writings of 
Professor Sellar. Chapter 4 ‘Q. C. écrivain’ is also 
an excellent piece of work, but in § 1 (language) the 
need of frequent and tabulated quotations is very 
perceptible. Of this part of the book I may say in 
general that the analysis of the influences of the con- 
ditions of Roman life in the Claudian period, of the 
rhetorical schools, of the contemporary philosophy, 
of the recitations and of education and habits gene- 
rally, on the writers of the time, their canons of com- 
position, their tone of thought, and their mannerisms 
of style and diction, is in the highest degree fruitful 
and suggestive. The results of the whole inquiry 
are summed up in a clear and judicious chapter with 
which the main body of the work appropriately ends. 
M. Dosson remarks with truth that if Livy is to be 
styled the Vergil of history, Quintius Curtius may be 
called its Lucan. Indeed the affinity, not less striking 
than the difference, between Curtius and Lucan, has 
been often present to my mind: and I believe that 
there is room for an interesting dissertation on this 
subject. 

M. Dosson concludes his labours with two extremely 
valuable and learned appendices ; the first containing 
an exhaustive account of the MSS. of Curtius, the 
second a dissertation on the traces of Curtius in 
ancient writers, his complete disappearance for several 
centuries, his reappearance and the diffusion of his 
work in the Middle Ages. To so voluminous and 
learned a book on a special subject a copious index 
would have been a welcome addition. The ‘ table 
des matiéres’ at the end is a poor substitute for such. 

In reading this excellent treatise one cannot but 
feel how much English scholarship suffers from the 
paucity of similar works among ourselves. The 
true value of the study of literature cannot be fully 
known till it is seriously and methodically established 
by a combination of critical lucidity and sound 
learning, such as we find in the ‘Q. Curce’ of Pro- 
fessor Dosson. 

W. E. HEITLAND. 


Verrianische Forschungen, von R. REITZENSTEIN. 
Breslaue Philologische Abhandlungen, Vol. 1., 
Heft 4. Breslau, Koebner, 1887. 116 pp. 2 Mk. 
40. 


Tuts essay, which students of ancient Latin scholar- 
ship will find very serviceable, consists of five chapters 
and a-few excursuses. In the first chapter Dr. 
Reitzenstein undertakes to refute the theory of 
Miiller, Gruppe, and Hoffmann, that the last or 
second parts of each book or Jetter’ in Paulus and 
Festus were added by Festus to the original work of 


1 Miiller observed that in the first part of each book there is a 
tendency to regard not only the first but the second letter of 
each word ; in the second it is not so. 
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Verrius, whether from materials supplied by Festus 
himself or by other works of Verrius. The argument 
of chapter II. is that the single glosses often give 
indications of having been extracted in groups from 
the same works, and afterwards distributed among 
the various letters ; thus (as Hertz pointed out) many 
of the glosses on proverbs may have come from 
Sinnius Capito: the continuous glosses on names 
(¢.g., Caeso, Caesar, p. 57; Lucius, Lycius, Laweres, 
Lncani, p. 119 ; Opiter, Opitulus, Opitulata, p. 170; 
Mamercus, Mamurius, Mamers, Martialis, Mamilia 
turris, P. 130) may in like manner go back to some 
one authority, perhaps Varro. The same reasoning 
holds good with regard to the groups of glosses which 
illustrate points of antiquities. Again, the same 
notes often occur under different glosses, probably 
from the conscious effort of Verrius to spare his 
readers trouble. 

The same correspondence between groups of glosses 
under different letters may, it is argued in the third 
chapter, be observed in the second parts of some 
letters. And some of the series of glosses on Cato and 
Plautus may be analysed into smaller groups. 

The fourth chapter contains an attempt to prove 
that the alphabetical order originally contemplated 
by Verrius in each letter had been disturbed, not 
probably by Festus, but through an early confusion 
in the redaction of the book by Verrius himself. 

In chapter V., Dr. Reitzenstein mentions a number 
of the most important authorities which it is probable 
that Verrius used at first hand. 

The aim of the whole essay is to show the homo- 
geneousness of the work abridged by Festus, and the 
improbability of the hypothesis that this very poor 
scholar made any additions to the work of Verrius. With 
out entering into details we may say at once that in 
our opinion Dr. Reitzenstein has succeeded, especially 
by the close reasoning in Chapter I., in raising a 
strong presumption in favour of his view, though proof 
is perhaps not attainable. 

Dr. Reitzenstein is also, we think, quite successful 
in demonstrating the existence of homogeneous groups 
of glosses under different letters, and right in referring 
them respectively to the same authorities. 

The analysis of Catonian and Plautine glosses into 
smaller groups was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Studemund. It appears to us to rest on a more 
shadowy foundation than, no doubt, Dr. Reitzenstein 
would admit. His case is far the strongest in 
the case of the Plautine glosses, but even here the 
evidence is not conclusive. The point which he tries 
to make is this: that under the letter C (Paulus, 
p. 60-62), we find three groups of Plautine glosses, in 
which the plays are respectively quoted in alphabetical 
order, (1) Curionem—Crumena: from Aulularia, 
Amphitruo, Bacchides—(twice), uncertain plays; (2) 
Corinthienses—Celassis : from Aulularia, Amphitruo, 
Bacchides, Casina (thrice), Cistellaria, Miles (four 
times), Stichus; (8) Custoditio—Cudere ; uncertain 
except in one instance. And corresponding to the 
second series under @ is a series under A ( Adaxint— 
aucta): from Aulularia, Casina, Miles, Menaechmi, 
Poenulus, Rudens, Trinwmmus. 

After the letter C Dr. Reitzenstein admits that 
the smaller groups of Plautine glosses quite vanish, 
But even under A and C he is obliged to 
make some assumptions which (is it owing to 
English ‘* beef-mindedness”’ ἢ we are unable 
to accept. To make the gloss Corinthienses refer 
to the Aulularia, (559 Corinthiensem fontem), 
our author says it is impossible that Plautus 
can ever have used Corinthienses for the inhabitants 
of Corinth. Now Atheniensis is common instead of 
Athenaeus ; may not Corinthiensis have been used in 
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the same way by Plautus for Corinthius? If so, 
there is no necessity to think of the Aulularia here. 
Conivolis is referred to the lost part of the Cistellaria 
on hardly any evidence. Cogitatim, we are asked to 
believe, must have come out of the Miles, though it is 
not given in the MSS. either there or anywhere else in 
the remains of Plautus. Clientam, again, must come 
from the Miles, though, it might, on our author’s own 
showing, come equally well from the Poenulus or the 
Rudens. Capulum must again refer to the Wiles, because 
Nonius refers to capularis in this play in his gloss on 
Capulum. But Capulum might be a gloss on 
Lucretius’s ive ad capulum. In his remarks on the 
Plautine series under A, Dr. Reitzenstein assigns 
auditavi on a conjecture of Bergk’s to Miles 211, 
though it actually occurs Stichus 167. He then 
asserts that Paulus’s words (p. 28), ‘advelitatio’ 
iactatio quaedam verborum figurata ab hastis veli- 
taribus, refer ‘‘zweifellos” to Rudens 525, eguidem 
me ad velitationem exerceo. True, Turnebus thought 
this was possible. But Dr. Reitzenstein can hardly 
mean that Verrius took advelitationem as one word. 
If Verrius read velitationem, then the gloss has been 
transferred by an error from V to A, (for me advelita- 
tionem exerceo is untranslatable), and nothing is 
proved for the letter A. If the passage in the Rudens 
is referred to, advelitatione must be read (against the 
authority of A and B) in the text of Plautus. This 
was recognised by Turnebus. The gloss auctor femi- 
nine, it is assumed, refers to Trin. 107, or Stichus 129. 
It may equally well be meant for Vergil’s auctor ego 
audendi, which is a stock quotation in the gram- 
marians for the feminine use of auctor. The first 
point in dealing with Paulus is to remember, not 
only that he is a worse epitomist of a bad epitomist, 
but also that whole masses of Latin prose and 
poetry have perished. 

In all this, as indeed in other parts of the book, 
we think Dr. Reitzenstein far too much inclined to 
mistake mere presumptions for certainties. This fault 
is conspicuous in the fourth chapter, which is a mere 
attempt to prove what cannot either be proved or 
disproved. We miss, by the bye, any mention 
either in this chapter or elsewhere of Verrius’s 
original division of each letter into libri. The des- 
truction of this arrangement by Festus is, no doubt, 
responsible for much of the obscurity which besets 
the whole subject.—H. NETTLESHIP. 


Mélanges Renier. Recueil de travaux publiés par 
UEcole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Section des 
sciences historiques et philologiques) en mémoire de 
son président Léon Renier. Paris, Vieweg. 1887. 
pp. Ix, 468. 165 fr. 


Tuts memorial volume opens with a short sketch of 
Renier by Desjardins, which is followed by a fall 
bibliography under the three headings of Livres 
Classiques, Travaux de Vulgarisation, and Travaux 
d'Erudition. Under the last head Renier’s works 
and occasional writings on epigraphical subjects are 
carefully detailed. The essays themselves are the 
work of some thirty different scholars, Those on 
classical subjects comprise the following topics: 
1. The author of c. Aristogit. J and his acquaintance 
with Athenian institutions, by H. Weil. (Weil 
questions the ignorance imputed to the writer of 
this speech by J. H. Lipsius, Leipziger Studien, 1883). 
2. Observations on the Text of the G@eonomicus, by — 
Ed. Tournier. (A number of emendations, some of 
them of a very drastic character and making seem- 
ingly too little allowance for free and even loose 
writing, the former intentional the latter unin- 
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tentional, in Xenophon’s dialogue. Tournier acts 
up to a maxim for which he thinks a good deal 
could be said: ‘n’essayez pas de corriger un passage 
avant de vous étre assuré qu’il ne doit pas étre 
supprimé.’). 3. Whether the teaching of Pythagoras 
contained Egyptian elements? By F. Robiou. (A 
mild affirmative is supported by reference to ancient 
peyuan records), 4. Remarks on the Attraction 
f the Demonstrative and Relative in Latin, by 
O. Riemann. (Supplementary and corrective of 
Madvig and Draeger). 5. VEin Greek, by L. Havet. 
(F’, = vain the sense of ‘as,’ is assumed to have 
dropped out in Homer where the metre suggests the 
loss of a consonant before ὡς). 6. Commodianus, by 
G. Boissier. (An interesting account of the early 
Christian poet based on recent research. 7. Athe- 
naeus and Lucian, by J. Nicole. (An ingenious 
attempt to fix the relative date of these authors by 
the examination of a passage in which Lucian 
apparently ridicules Athenaeus’ blunder in giving 
Σκύφος as the nickname of Dercyllidas instead of 
Σίσυφος which Ephorus doubtless had). In the 
other classical articles, Chatelain directs attention to 
important manuscript authority for Virgil to be 
found in the Bibliotheque Nationale and Alfred 
Jacob gives a description of some Greek palimpsests 
(originally containing ecclesiastical matter, such as 
homilies, lectionaries, parts of Basil, Chrysostom, 
the Scala Paradisi) in the same library, while 
Haussoullier writes on the three Doric tribes in 
Crete. The remaining papers range from Semitic 
Notes to the Spaneas and from Pirro Ligorio to the 
Persian Apocalypse of Daniel.—W. Ruys RosBErts. 


Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. A. M. M. StrepMAN. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts collection of ‘Grammar and Critical’ papers 
does not of course profess or desire to be original, 
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but it is one of the useful labour-saving devices 
which have recently cropped up, as the production of 
schoolbooks has become more organised. The papers 
themselves, like most others, contain good, bad, and 
indifferent questions: but the large number, 133, 
which Mr. Stedman has collected gives quite sufficient 
choice to make the book most welcome. The hour 
spent in making a grammar paper is perhaps as well 
spent as any other devoted to needful drudgery : but 
there is no reason why so many people should spend 
it so often. With Mr. Stedman's help a good 
grammar paper can be set in ten minutes: and for 
this he will get abundant gratitude in the right 
quarter.—A., 8. 


Selected by R. C. Jens, 


Extracts for Translation. 
Bell. 4s. 6d. 


H. JAcKson, and W. Εν Currey. 


THE versions of these pieces were published some 
years ago by the three excellent scholars whose names 
they bear, and are well-known among teachers. 
They are so good, and so useful, that we have often 
been surprised that they have so few competitors. 

Schoolmasters and other teachers will be glad to 
know that the originals are now thus conveniently 
collected in one volume, which can be used in class, 
and will save time in the study. 

We only regret that the ‘composition’ pieces are 
so comparatively few. They are all good: and 
Professor Jebb is far and away the most brilliant 
composer in Greek and Latin now living. 

he book has an interest for old Cambridge men, 
it may not be impertinent to add, as a record of the 
time when the colleges awoke to the scandal of having 
nearly all the best teaching done by private coaches. 
No one did more at Trinity College to remove this 
abuse than Mr. Jebb, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Currey. 
—A.S. 


DEDICATION, 
(From the forthcoming ‘‘ Echoes of Hellas,”’) 


Ὅς τόδε σοί, δέσποινα καλῶν ἐπιήραν᾽ ᾿Αθηνῶν, 
μνῆμ᾽ ἀνέθηκα τεῆς ᾿Ατθίδος οἰχομένης, 
ἀσπάζοιο Φιδηλίδ᾽, ἐμὸν φάος - ἧσπερ ἐν ἁγνοῖς 
αἰδώς τ᾽ ἀτρεκίη τ᾽ ὄμμασιν ἐνδιάει. 
ἱμερτὸν δὲ μάλ᾽ ἡμετέραις ἐν Ὁμηρίσιν δεν 
ὀψὲ χορευούσαις " καὶ σὺ παρῆσϑξα, Sea’ 
οἷά γ᾽ Ὁμηρίζειν σπουδάζομεν, οὐδένες ὄντες, 
φάσμασι ποιητοῖς φάσματα τῶν φθιμένων 
βαιὸν ἔτ᾽ ἀγκαλέσαι χρήζοντες, ἴυγγι ποθεινῆς 
Ἑλλάδος, οἷς ἔμπης ἠχόα θέσπιν ἔχει. 


6. C. Wane. 
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SUPPLEMENTUM TO PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA, WRITTEN ON THE 


OCCASION OF THE 


PERFORMANCE BY THE STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE. APRIL 21, 1887. 
By T. G. TUCKER. 


L. 


sed quam ob rem studes tu reddere tam studiose 
aurum seni ἢ 
inure iurando promisi ita facere. 
at et iuravi ego 
numquam quoiquam me ullo pacto id redditurum; 
atque Hereuli 
voto dedicavi inventi partem nescio quam mei. 
iurastine id? peierabis ergo hodie. 
haud istue meumst. 
nam tibi, credo, primum in vita et unum erit 
hoe periurium. 
sed volo scire hoc tandem; das an non das? nam 
scito probe, 
ni, quam habes aulam, iam actutum et sine mora 
abs te accepero, 
sine mora ted ipsum exemplis accipiam miserru- 


mis. 
em: nimis fortiter isti pugni pugnant in scapulas 
meas. 


tene tu, tene: morem mi gerere potius quam 
plagas placet. 
do manus. 
immo edepol aulam da. 
dabo, atque adeo integram, 
hac tamen una lege, ut liceat rem agere quo 
velim modo, 
nam expeditum crimine omni me cupio ipsum. 
scilicet. 
quid si ita anrum incolume reddam, ut me 
incolumem reddam simul? 
ita licet. sed quomodo, quaeso, fiet id ? 
nondum scio, 
nisi quaedam iam in mentem venit semita— 
ad malam erucem. 
sed quid ais? quid dare tu spondes, si dedero 
suom seni 
aurum, et post si fecero ut tibi rursus is dederit 
lubens 
simul et aurum et gnatam ? 
nugas loquere nugacissumas. 
nam daret ille dentes oculos ossa, priusquam 
aurum daret. 
itaque fac ut se ecdentandum ecdorsuandum det 
lubens. 
hau temere est quod disciplinam subii omnem 
fallaciae. 
sed quid das, si factum id dedero re, quod verbis 
recipio ? 
quidlubet : vel libertatem. 
vin’ istue stipularier ? 
quidni # 
conceptisne verbis spondes ergo ? 
spondeo. 
heus, vigilate, astutiae omnes. expergiscere, 
cor Theum. 
pectoris cunctum senatum in curiam cito convoca, 
ut hodie naseatur aliqua invicta sycophantia, 
cedodum, quid facturu’s tandem ? 
iuxta tecum nescio. 
sed animum advorte, et hoc ut memineris face. 
quoquo videbis me hodie ornatum incedere 
ornatu, tace tu, neque me quis siem indica, 
neque noveris me magis quam novisti bonam 
frugem—tibi quicum nil conmerci umquam 
fuit. 
nempe vorsa pelle huic usus est negotio ; 
cave vortas mox in varietatem virgulis. 


5. 


L. 


E. 


pol istuc, Strobile, non male conmentu’s 
quidem. 

placet admodum istuc: magis magisque etiam 
placet. : 


quid tecum loquere ? 
consilium primarium, 
lepidarum quantumst techinarum lepidissumam. 
vin’ participare me quod habes ! 
euge ! hoe die 
ego liber abibo: di me servatum volunt. 
quid habes ἢ 
novistine homines nugatorios 
istos, qui sese profitentur hariolos 
vates sortilegos fatidicos haruspices, 
quibus nusquam quicquamst quod nequeant 
praedicere, 
qui quae fuerunt quae sunt quae futura sunt 
ea cuncta norunt? illum ornabo me in modum 
illudque ad exemplum me geram compsissume. 
tu noveris me ; dissimulabis : hoe ages, 
ut operam docte des meis doctis dolis. 
abeo paratum. numquid vis? iam ego hic ero. 


ACTUS V. 
Scena I. 


Evciio. LYCONIDEs. 


occidi funditus atque exradicatus sum. 
satin’ ut elusit hune hominem et in miserias 
ultumas adtulit pessuma fortuna? vae, 
maceror, discrucior, filiam perdidi, 
perdidi aulam meam. di deaeque, obsecro, 
facite ut, qui fecit haec, is modis omnibus 
pessum eat. vae mihi, conrupit filiam 
adulescens ; aulam fur surpuit : nescio 
quo me vortam aut qua infelici me suspendam 
ex arbore. 
huius ex sermone gnata an aula ei carior siet, 
hau liquet. quid ais? adfinem vin’ adhibere 
me, Euclio ? 
dasne eam ? 
mirum quin ego dem tibi eam quae tota abiit 
mihi. 
abiit ? 
immo abreptast, et nune aliquis aliquo in 
angulo 
e misera voluptatem digitis oculis inprobis capit. 
pol hominem, quem praedicas, si repperero 
usquam gentium, 
occidam. 
at ego caedam misere, et post membratim 
conteram. 
attatat: ut iste inpuris tractet manibus illos 
aureos— 
crines, heu! 
Nummos, heu ! Philippos 
nam qua de re loquere tu ? 
de mea aula, quam tibi dixi. 
pereat, 
periit iam satis. 
ego vero loquebar de tua gnata: eam mi uxo 


volo. 
Euclio, numquid tibi causaest quin mi eam in 
matrimonium } 
conloces? ita recte fiet atque adeo ut le 


iubent. 





δον... 
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quoniam eam tu conrupisti, etiam tibi habendast, 
arbitror ; 
sed sine dote. 
valeant dotes. 
nam mi nihil est unde dem. 


Scena II. 


Srropitus. Everio. Lyconipes. 
sed quis hic advorsum ornatus peregrinum in 
modum 


incedit graviter voltu cum gravissumo 7 
vide sis, ut se fert hic magnificentissume. 
numquam usquam quemquam memini me hae 
facie prius 
hominem videre aut his vestitum vestibus. 
a: video teneo, subolet: hic Strobilus est. 
peream nisi ipse est meus Strobilus. hercle qui 
nimis avide exspecto si quid lusurus siet. 
evax: probe factumst, yuod ego in hasce aedes 
senis 
modo per posticum me penetravi clanculum, 
Staphyla adiutrice. ibi condidi aulam. ea nunc 
latet 
in armario, quod mox seni indicavero. 
pol, ut abstinere ab auro vix potui manus ; 
ita pruriebant digiti, sed metui nimis 
ne post pruriret dorsus hie peiusculum. 
hosce adgredibor homines quosque ante hune 
diem 
ludos ego feci, eos hercle non cassae nucis 
facio, praeut hodie ludificabor hune senem. 
em: dat erus signum se iam cognovisse me. 
salve, pater: quid quaeris ? 
quaero homines probos. 
tibi adsumus, eccos. 
et ego vobis tertius. 
eredo. at enim certe ita circumspectabas, quasi 
conquireres quid. 
quin conquirebam. 


an mihi 
licet id rogare quid siet ? 
licet. roga. 
rogo igitur. quid conquiris ? 
euncta. conspicor 


quae sunt erunt fuerunt in terra mari 
caelo. 
edepol oculis hic oculatust pluribus 
ipse Argus quam fuit. utinam ego ita natus 
forem, 

aulam ut meam potessem conspicarier 
in caelo pelago terra, quocumque in loco. 
nova plane et mirast quam te tute praedicas 
facultatem habere. 

rem tibi fabulor tamen. 
numne occipitium potis es contuerier 
tuom tibimet ipsi, aut lapideum per parietem 
vel puteum in imum, quid ibi sit, scrutarier ? 
sic est. 

at apud nos vix hoc est qui creduat. 
istam potestatem, ni nevis, dic unde habes. 
virtute divom et generis, 
em, tragoedias 
agit hic. cothurnosloquitur. nisi molestum erit, 
lubenter ex te nomen istue inclutum 
audirem, simul et patriae et generis quoius es. 
datumst mihi nomen Polygoetomantidi. 
oraculo prognatus illo Delphico, 
nepos Trophoni, pronepos sum quereuum 
Dodonaearum. 
immo ulmeae generi tuo 
conveniunt virgae potius. 
at te serio 

rogo, num facultas est tibi istaec ? 
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autumo. 
quin experiris, Euclio, si quid sciat 
seu videat sive olfaciat sive aliquo modo 
quid persentiscat de istoe auro ? 
bene mones, 
heus, advena, audin? potin’ ut aliquam rem 
meam. 
velis iuvare ? 
si etiam sit in rem meam., 
sed nondum adflatus praesto est factus, qui 
solet. 
nam quis deum te movet ? 
dea Argentaria. 
istue quidem aderit numen propitium tibi. 
sat habeo. iam rogare pergitote me. 
quid id est quod voltis ? 
hune, quaeso, aspicedum senem, 
quoius modi sit. 
video. sordidissumus, 
lacrumis inedia macie confectissumus, 
inliberalis, pannis obsitissumus. 
non te istue quaero, vide sis. 
male est ? 


scin quid εἰ 


5010. 
quid ergo est ? 
perdidit aurum. 


qui potes 
id scire, quom me neque tu nosti ante hune 
diem 
neque quisquam id habere me aurum scibat ! 
quin rogas 


quicquid vis aliud ? 
scin’ quantum auri perdidit ? 
aulam quadrilibrem plenam. 


sine dubio hic homo 
divinus est, merus vates. O Poly—quid, malum, 
cluet istue nomen inmemorabilissumum ?— 
O Polysyllabice, amabo, per deos et deas 
quantumst, te inploro atque obsecro, ut misero 
mihi 
des operam, et aurum ut invenias quod perdidi. 
istuc tibi non orasse potius proderit. 
malam tibi ipsi rem oras. 
valde oro tamen. 
esto : invocabo divos, ut vatem decet. 
ades tu tuo nune nepoti, Trophoni. 
animi mei recessus quate, inde ut responsum 
dem verax, ut soleo: tuque adsis, Apollo. 
numen yenit, euhoe! merus totusque 
oculus sum. 
ego usque a columnis Herculeis ad Pontum 
contemplor quae aguntur. contueor 
scelestam 
aulam auro scelesto refertam : hance apage a me! 
nam cur tu scelestam dicis ? 
pestis inpurissuma est. 
sed dic, quaeso, ubi est ? 
istue non, si sapis, rogaveris. 


mihi 


obsecro te— 
vin’ periisse ? aut animi satin’ tu sanus es, 
quippe qui ted ipsum inpura properes peste 
perdere ? 
sed, sodes— 
aula ista ecferta miseriis in aedibus 
hisce inest iam. 
meisne in aedibus ? edepol istue falleris. 
numquam ego fallor. hisce in aedibus, hoe in 
hospitio mali, 
Dirarum hoe in bacchanali, furiarum hoe in 
latibulo— 
at re vera ibi est ? 
ibi est. ad laevam video armarium— 
οἷα, quam subito hine in aedes avolavit inpetu. 


Υ 2 
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mirumst ni iuventutem senibus reddit aurum 

cruribus, 

ere, ut meis facetis illum hominem 

fallaciis 

admemordi? meus homost iam. 
liquomst hoc age 

ut doli quicquid ego incepero ei tu subvenias 
probe. 

vidistine quas éi, 
crimine 

noxiam fore et scelestam, inieci sollicitudines ? 

hau temere illud feci : at quorsum haec tendunt 
jam tibi erit palam. 

sed foras eccum exit auro oneratus—et meis dolis. 


satin’, 


sed quod re- 


quom aulam  criminabar 


(EvcLio INTRAT.) 


O festiva hora, O deliciis et voluptatibus ecfer- 
tissuma : 
habeo, teneo, quam perdideram, quam ploravi 
peramatam aulam. 
meleulum, corculum, 
saviis te accipio, salto prae gaudio, 
gestio ob laetitiam laete cantare, velut 
cantare solent hilares aestate cicadellae. 
at uates ille dixerat malam rem ex te futuram : 
quid significavit hauscio: nam, si mala tute 
res es, 
mihi sint sescentae, quaeso, res te etiam multo 
peiores. 
sed tamen quae mihi dixit adhuc, repperi 
cuncta veracia aeque esse ac si iurasset 
ipsa mi Veritas, nescio quae subit 
aegra suspitio, ne quid aliquo ex loco 
unde nil timeam aut exspectem subito exoriatur 
malum. 
me tamen hance aulai habere, id satis bene scio. 
salve, vates veracissume ; di me servatum volunt. 
immo hercle vero perpetuo pessumdatum. 
quis hine mihi laevus crocit corvus obstrepens ? 
numnam isti amanter vasculo das savia 
scelerato, oppleto diris et molestiis ? 
vide sis, adulescens, qua facie videtur hic 
quo voltu quo colore quibus oculis, malum 
ex quo illud repperit inque manibus optinet ? 
quid agis, socer mi ? 
quidne agam ? thensaurum ego 
habeo repertum. 
scio, sed quaenam te ita agitat 
mala res, aut quisnam est iste morbus, qui adfici 
hunc in modum mortifere subito coeptus es ? 
quid vis, malum, istis verbis ? 

uia viridis tuom 
03 occupavit pallor, Pek ih 
incipiunt oculi— 

nugas agis. 

immo, ita facit 
aurum istuc. id depone parumper obsecro. 
egon hoe deponam ? 

γῶν : post intelleges. 
eccum depono, sed vos hine paulum prius 
apscedite : apstate etiam longiusculum. 
sic facimus, 
em: posivi. 

di vostram fidem, 
nimis mirumst quomodo alter fit subito hic homo, 
vix equidem quicquam sentio, 

meus hic homost. 
coepit iam formidare. profligavimus 
hostes : turbantur ; pugnam iam magis strenuam 
huic intendamus, dum se det suasque res, 
quid vos yobiscum loquimini ? 


ΕΒ. 


CANTOR. 



































vix audeo 
tibi dicere istue. 
quid istaee sunt mysteria, 
Polyverivates ? dic mihi, amabo. 
esto: eloquar. 
hoe age : vocivas da mihi aures, dum loquar. 
iam plurumi anni sunt ex quo inprobissumus 
homo in hisce habitabat aedibus nefariis : 
is homo sceleratus hospitem occidit suom, 
qui ad eum devorsus erat. is id fecit scelus 
ob istue aurum, quod secum hospes tetulerat.' 
quod quom perfecit, aurum occisor habet 5101 
et in aula, quam invenisti, servat clanculum. 
boni tamen inde nil capit, sed miseriis, 
intemperiis, molestiis, cruciatibus, 
morbis, conficitur. surdus fit, edentulus, 
exsanguis, caecus, claudus. gemitus est merus. 
numquam dormire potis est. gustatu caret. 
eius gnatae conrumpuntur, filii sibi 
adsciscunt quisque mortem: mox et ipse obit. 
sed iam moriturus hance in aedibus suis 
defodit aulam, et diras inprecatus est 
ei, qui inveniret casu ubi esset condita. 
tute invenisti. 
fateor. 
homo miserrumu’s. 
dum humo latebat neque erat quisquam conscius 
salvae domo res huic erant. dum tute habes, 
dirae illae semper te novis angoribus 
cruciabunt, macerabunt, conficient. 
ohe ! 
hauscio ego an vera praedices, nam animi satis 
sum maceratus hodie. 
nil istue quidemst 
praeut una et animum et corpus macerabere. 
meministine ipsam necvoluisse aurum sibi 
Fidem conmissum habere ? 
uinam id tu tenes? 
qui cetera illa teneo? quia divino ego , 
sum genere natus, ut dixi. 
at certe licet 
mihi rursus aulam defodere atque identidem 
inspicere ¢ 
quidni ? 
sed quid ea faciam ? 
scio quid te faciet ea, nam te exedent 
lemures laruaeque. insanus fies. 
sed, bone vir, doce 
quid me oportet facere, oro ted. 
em, docebo—gnatam habes :_ 
illa primo suos lavato digitos porci sanguine. 
tum capito aulam summis digitis atque au 
aram ponito. 
dein trimestrem sacrificato porcum dis ultoribus. 
tum illa Philippos summis digitis eximito aul 
singulos, 
eos aqua pure currenti purigato, et tergito : 
frangito aulam ipsam et post tergum fragm 
abicito procul. 
deinde Philippos-ex hisce aedibus seeum ἢ 
velit ferat. 
fient ordine istaec ; illos filiae nummos dabo 
dotem ut erga eam tu superbus ne sies, Lyconi 
ibo ea iam paratum. numquid aliud voltis 
iam hic ero. 
quid ere? ais, factumst ex tua sententia ? 
nihil umquam vidi lepidius. 
quin me, ere, manu 


si vis te ipsum perdere. 


5 


emittis ? 

emitto, atque adeo id facio lubens. 

salve, patrone ; numquid vis? 

vos plaudite. 


" 
: 
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NOTES. 


PInDAR, Nem. vil. 17. 


σοφοὶ δὲ μέλλοντα τριταῖον ἄνεμον 
ἔμαθον, οὐδ᾽ ὑπὸ κέρδει βάλον. 

With the contentions which have raged over the last 
clause this note has no concern. Why Pindar should 
have chosen as an example of cleverness the power to 
predict a wind three days before, no one has explained. 
The following passage from Strabo (vi. 276) seems to 

ive the source of the metaphor. Strabo is quoting 
rom Polybius an account of the island Hephaistos, or 
Hiera (modern Voleano) off the coast of Sicily ἐὰν 
μὲν οὖν νότος μέλλῃ πνεῖν, ἀχλὺν ὀμιχλώδη καταχεῖσθαι 
κύκλῳ φησὶ τῆς νησῖδος ὥστε μηδὲ τὴν Σικελίαν ἄπωθεν 
φαίνεσθαι: ὅταν δὲ βορέας, φλόγας καθαρὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
λεχθέντος κρατῆρος εἰς ὕψος ἐξαίρεσθαι καὶ βρόμους 
ἐκπέμπεσθαι μείζους" τὸν δὲ ζέφυρον μέσην τινὰ ἔχειν 
τάξιν. τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους κρατῆρας ὁμοειδεῖς μὲν εἶναι, τῇ 
δὲ βίᾳ λείπεσθαι τῶν ἀναφυσημάτων' ἔκ. τε δὴ τῆς 
διαφορᾶς τῶν βρόμων καὶ ἐκ τοῦ πόθεν ἄρχεται τὰ 
ἀναφυσήματα καὶ αἱ φλόγες καὶ αἱ λιγνύες προσημαίν- 
εσθαι καὶ τὸν εἰς ἡμέραν τρίτην πάλιν μέλλοντα ἄνεμον 
πνεῖν: τῶν γοῦν ἐν Λιπάραις γενομένης ἀπλοίας προειπεῖν 
τινάς φησι τὸν ἐσόμενον [ἄνεμον] καὶ μὴ διαψεύσασθαι. 

The date of the 7th Nemean is fixed at 461 B.c. 
Pindar had been in Sicily long before, and had already 
shown how much he was impressed not merely by the 
voleanic features of Etna, but also of all this region 
as far as Cumae in the Ist Pythian (18 sqq.): ταί 
θ᾽ ὑπὲρ Κύμας ἁλιερκέες ὄχθαι, | Σικελία τ᾽ αὐτοῦ πιέζει 
στέρνα λαχνάεντα" κίων δ᾽ οὐρανία συνέχει, | νιφόεσσ᾽ 
Αἴτνα, πάνετες χιόνος ὀξείας τιθήνα: | Tas ἐρεύγονται 
μὲν ἀπλάτου πυρὸς ἁγνόταται | ἐκ μυχῶν παγαί. 
Professor Robertson Smith informs me that at this 

very day the boatmen of the island Volcano aver that 
they know whether the anchorage off the island is 
safe for some time to come, from the sounds made by 
the crater.— WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 





AESCHYLUS Zumenides, 631, 2. 
ἀπὸ στρατείας yap νιν ἠμποληκότα 
τὰ πλεῖστ᾽ ἄμεινον εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη. 
It seems most likely that the second line originally 
contained εὔνουν, running as follows :— 


τὺ πλεῖστον, εὔνουν εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη 


ον εὐνο[υἹἱν having been corrupted to ἀμεινον, τὸ 
πλεῖστον would necessarily be altered to τὰ πλεῖστ᾽. 
Or perhaps ἄμεινον stood in the text— 
ἄμεινον, εὔφρον᾽ εὔφροσιν, δεδεγμένη 
and τὰ πλεῖστα, inserted in the margin to explain it, 
was copied in, so displacing etppov’. The phrase 
εὔφρον᾽ εὔφροσιν (‘ well-disposed to such as were well- 
minded towards himself’) is in keeping both with 
the context, and with the scene in the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
to which this passage relates, viz. that of the King’s 
reception, especially vv. 805—9, 832--50. On the 
other hand, it is more than improbable that the poet 
made εὔφροσιν do duty for εὔφροσιν ἔπεσι (like the 
Homeric μειλίχια and κερτόμια) or for εὐφροσύναις 
(‘ with festivities ’) instead of simply writing εὐφρόνως. 
ἠμποληκότα is equally translatable with ἄμεινον 
(‘having dealt, zc. fared, well on the whole’) or with 
τὺ πλεῖστον (‘having procured his chief object,’ the 
capture of Troy. Cf. Soph. Zrachin. 93.) 
G. C. WARR. 








Furruer Nore oN ARIstorpHANES, Ranae 1028.— 
In the June number of the Classical Review 1 pro- 
posed to emend the corrupt verse, 


ἐχάρην γοῦν ἡνίκ᾽ ἤκουσα περὶ Δαρείου τεθνεῶτος, 
by reading 
ἐχάρην γοῦν 


᾽ 


ἐκώκυσας, πόρι Δαρείου 


τεθνεῶτος. 


Mr. A. E. Housman has favoured me with an inter- 
esting suggestion, which he permits me to communi- 
cate to the Review. With reference to the phrase 
πόρι Δαρείου he writes, ‘The phrase plainly is one 
which a comic writer would hardly himself invent ; 
and, if Aristophanes did employ it, the surmise 
would be natural that Aeschylus in the Persae had 
actually called Xerxes πόρις Δαρείου as a variation on 
πῶλος. I think perhaps he had. 

The epode Pers. 677 844. is handed down in this 
nonsensical form :— 


ὦ πολύκλαυτε φίλοισι θανών, 

τί τάδε δυνάτα δυνάτα 

περὶ τᾷ σᾷ δίδυμα διαγόεν δι᾽ ἁμάρτια 

πάσᾳ γᾷ τᾷδε 

ἐξέφθινται τρίσκαλμοι 

νᾶες ἄναες ἄναες. 
Blomfield suggested τί τάδε δυνατὰ δυνατὰ παιδὶ τῷ 
σῷ ; perhaps Aeschylus wrote πόρει τῷ σῷ, which 
would explain the alteration τᾷ σᾷ by a scribe un- 
familiar with πόρις masculine. The rest of the passage 
might possibly run thus: δίδυμα διὰ γοέδν᾽ ἁμάρτια 
πάσᾳ γᾷ τᾷδε ἐξέφθινται τρίσκαλμοι νᾶες ἄναες, Aabs 
ἄλαος, which would make sense of δίδυμα.᾽---Εἰ, Y. 
TYRRELL. 


| om 
Vik 





In the Musewm Marbles, pt. xi. p. 36 mention is 
made of a bas-relief representing Demosthenes on the 
altar at Calauria, and inscribed 

ΔΗΜΩ͂ (sic) ΣΘΕΝΗΣ 

ἘΠΙΒΩΜΙΟΣ 
This bas-relief is described by Winckelmann, who 
gives an engraving of it taken from a cast (Storia 
delle Arti, ed. Fea ii. p. 256). It formerly belonged 
to Dr. Mead, but its subsequent history has hitherto 
been unknown. I have the satisfaction of stating 
that it is now in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It had been inserted in the chimneypiece 
of a room which until a few years ago was used as a 
museum, and where it had probably been since the 
erection of the building in 1759. Mead’s sale was in 
1755. How it came to Dublin is not known.—T. K. 
ABBOTT. 





PARVM CAVISSE VIDETVR. 
Hor. a, p. 851—353 
verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
aut humana PARVM CAVIT natura. 


Some twelve years ago I had the great good fortune 
to see something of Jakob Bernays. Among other 
matters, he instanced this passage as a proof of the 
narrow reading of editors of Horace. For if any of 
them had read Fronto, he must have illustrated 


“Horace from these words de feriis Alsiensibus, p. 227, 


13 Naber) 
si quempiam condemnas, PARVM CAVISSE VIDETYR ais. 

The illustration seemed to me quite new, and I cited 
it to many friends, not suspecting that it had been 
recorded in my interleaved Corpus Poetarum since 
1851 or 1852, when I first read Fronto. For there 
Heindorf cites Horace, and also Festus, s.v. parwm. 
—Jonn E. B. Mayor. 
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UNIVERSITY JNTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD, 


THE elections to Council ended in a compromise, 
and the only contest resulted in what seemed a 
defeat of Natural Science and a victory of Conser- 
vative reaction. Perhaps a majority of Congregation 
would like alittle rest from legislation for the present. 
The statute founding a school or Modern Language 
and Literature was thrown out; the votes being equal 
in a very full house: and the abolition of the 
Profesorship of Poetry was negatived by an over- 
whelming majority. ‘The first of these votes implies 
no hostility to the study of Modern Languages : but 
the Philologists had amended the statute mercilessly 
so as to give Literature no chance, and it was also 
felt that the school had been overburdened with 
subjects which hardly one man in ten years would 
take up, while the University would have to find a 
teaching and examining staff, at an expense quite 
disproportioned to the results obtained. We were 
threatened with a large diversion of students to Cam- 
bridge: but we might spare the half-dozen second- 
and third-classmen who have as yet distinguished 
themselves in the new school at that University. It 
is fair to add that the ladies have been more suc- 
cessful there: and it matters nothing to learning, or 
to its professors, what is the sex of a student, or 
whether he or she has gone through the form of 
matriculation and graduation: but even here the 
results point to a less ambitious start, with only 
those languages and literatures which are likely to 
attract a considerable body of students, and in which 
it is possible to find examiners who are not also the 
sole teachers. Meanwhile much might be done by 
encouraging or requiring the study of books other 
than English in the existing Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A memorial from over eight hundred members of 
the Senate was presented to the Council on Nov. 19, 
asking that steps may be taken to allow women who 
are duly qualified to proceed to the B.A. degree. 
Most of the signatures are those of non-residents. 


For Scholarships see page 324, 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


THE LYGDAMIS INSCRIPTION. 


Havina lately had occasion to examine 
closely the Lygdamis inscription (B.c. 460- 
455) in the British Museum, I have re- 
marked certain peculiarities in some of the 
letters which, I believe, have hitherto escaped 
notice, 

First, the letters Theta and Omikron are 
both represented by one form: a circle with 
a point (or small hole) in the centre, thus © 
(see Kirchhoff Studien, 4th ed. p. 12, table 
I. i.), This central point,as we know, marks 
the later form of Theta; but as part of 














































The other discussion turned mainly on the value of 
the traditions of the Chair of Poetry, on the de- 
sirability of giving non-residents some ground for 
keeping their names on the books and occasionally | 
visiting the University, and on the results of election — 
by Boards of various kinds. The Boards were 
declared to be too large to feel any responsibility, and 
too small to be safe from pressure: and the appro- 
priation by Language of the English Chair, which it — 
should have shared with Literature, drove many to 
the conclusion that the same thing would somehow 
happen again if a Chair of English Literature were set — 
up. The most rational suggestion made was that a — 
readership for a term of years was better than a 
professorship for life. And if any college possesses a 
man who could draw crowds to his lectures on the — 
subject, it is not easy to see why either would be 
wanted—unless as a recognition by the University 
when the success is unquestionable. The attack 
made on the colleges, in one of these debates, might 
very well be retorted on the University, as College 
Tutors have in the past been quite as useful and quite 
as eminent as the average professors:—indeed the — 
renown of some very eminent Professors is due 
almost entirely to the days when the University had 
not recognised them. It may be added that ‘The 
University’ as represented in Congregation consists — 
almost wholly of the despised ‘ Colleges’, with a 
considerable addition of the local clergy and those — 
Professors who do not hold official fellowships, the 
latter class being much the smaller. And it may 
further be hinted that the Colleges are always expected — 
to find the money and may reasonably have something 
to say to the use made of it by this miscellaneous body, 


Mr. M. R. James is to go out to Cyprus in 
place of Mr. H. B. Smith, as at first proposed. 
Mr. H. E. Ryle (King’s) is the new Hulsean 


Professor. 


Omikron it is not very common, as appears 
from Kirchhoff’s tables. Now, casting one’s 
eyes over the inscription, one is struck by 
the fact that the incised ring of this symbol 
is shallower and broader and at the sam 
time smoother in workmanship than the 
cutting of other letters. Moreover, the ring 
is a perfect circle. It is evident that it is 
not cut, as other letters, with the chisel, but 
with a mechanical tool working after t 
fashion of a modern centre-bit, the point or 
hole in the centre being made by the pivot 
on which the cutter revolves. This being so, 
however the point may count as an inte 
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part of Theta, it goes for nothing in the case 
of Omikron. It is simply there for the conve- 
nience of the sculptor, who found a centre- 
bit much more handy for a circular letter 
than the chisel and mallet. As regards the 
supersession of the cross in the archaic form 
of Theta by the simple point in the later 
form of the letter, it may not be too much 
to suggest that the change originated in the 
use of a mechanical tool such as the centre- 
bit. Material and implements have always 
exercised much influence on the changes in 
forms of letters. In papyri and mediaeval 
MSS. Theta has the bar, the lineal descendant 
of the archaic cross. 

That the point in the centre of Omikron 
in the Lygdamis inscription is due to the 
above cause, is confirmed by the variations 
in the letter Omega. Kirchhoff has re- 
marked that, following the analogy of the 
central-pointed Omikron, the Omega in the 
latter part of the inscription is also fur- 
nished with a central point, thus ἢ. The 
fact is, that the sculptor cut his Omegas in 
the greater part of the inscription with the 
chisel ; but, when approaching the end, he 
seems to have bethought him that he could 
more readily make the segment of a circle 
required for the letter with the centre-bit— 
and the happy thought was acted upon with 
the result of very symmetrical segments with 
the small pivot-hole in the centre. 

It would be interesting to know to what 
extent central points in other inscriptions 
are due to the same cause. 

In connexion with the Lygdamis inscrip- 
tion, there also arises an interesting question 
as regards the peculiar symbol which is there 
used to represent σσ in certainnames. This 
symbol has the form T (quite distinct from 
the Tau, which has no pendants), the same 
that appears on certain Thracian coins and 
in an inscription of Teos (see Kirchhoff, 
p- 12). It has been identified with the 
symbol from which the later Sampi is de- 
rived, and which is itself derived from the 
ancient Greek San and Phoenician Tsade 
(Taylor, Alphabet, ii. 97). Now, this inscrip- 
tion records a decree concerning certain 
property in Halikarnassos, passed probably 
at the time of the expulsion of the tyrant 
Lygdamis, not later than B.c. 455, Halikar- 
nassos was Herodotos’s native city, which he 
did not finally quit till the year 443. It is 
then more than probable that the historian 
may have set eyes on this very inscription. 
But he himself tells us that the Jetter 
(γράμμα) which the TIonians call Sigma the 
Dorians call San. The Sigma of the inscrip- 
tion is ¢. The Ionians would call it Sigma ; 
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the Dorians San. What then would be the 
name of the oo symbol ΤΊ If Herodotos is 
right, surely not San, which, as we have just 
seen, was given to ¢. Has Herodotos used 
the word /etter where he should have used 
the word sound ? 

E. Maunpre THompson. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have had 
an opportunity of seeing an early copy of 
Mr. Roberts’ Greek Epigraphy, and find that 
he also has noticed the use of a circling tool 
for cutting Theta and Omikron. 

AN ARCHAIC GREEK VASE. 

THERE is in the British Museum an archaic 
Greek vase which Mr. Cecil Smith published 
some years ago in the Hellenic Journal 
(I. p. 202, pl. 7), giving a very interesting 
explanation of the subject printed on it. 
The vase is in the form of a kylix, and the 
figures with which we are concerned are 
disposed on the outside of it. Mr. Smith 
has separated the figures into two groups, 
the main one representing a marriage pro- 
cession with the attendant ceremony of the 
sacrifice of a bull. The other group, con- 
sisting of figures dancing, or at least moving 
actively round a goat, he connects with the 
victory of a tragic chorus. In this latter 
interpretation there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he is right. But there being no 
apparent connexion between a tragic victory 
and a marriage procession, we should expect 
these scenes to be more clearly separated on 
the vase. Failing that, and taking the re- 
presentation of the tragic victory as proved, 
we may look for a corresponding scene among 
the other figures. The bull was the prize of 
a dithyrambic victory, and the leading of it 
here to sacrifice with a flute-player piping on 
his flutes would be a very suitable repre- 
sentation of such an event. Another archaic 
vase in the Museum (Cat. 687 = Panofka, 
Vasi di Premio, pl. 45), gives us just such a 
scene under circumstances which leave little 
donbt of its meaning, since on the opposite 
side of the vase we see Dionysos and two 
other figures riding in a car in the form of a 
ship on wheels. That would show us the 
celebration of both a comic and a dithyrambic 
victory. 

If, then, on the vase with which we are 
particularly concerned, we have a tragic and 
possibly a dithyrambie victory, responding 
to each other on the two sides of the vase, 
we ought next to look for some indication of 
the comic contest also. To that end we ob- 
serve that these two main scenes are separated 
at one point by a cart drawn by a pair of 
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mules and full of persons, among them one 
holding a wreath. As the comic contests 
were characterized by such expressions as 
ἐξ ἁμάξης λαλεῖν, the scene on the vase may 
be held to point to them. The prize was a 
basket of figs and an amphora of wine. But 
there appears to be no reference to it on the 
vase. 

The two main scenes are again separated 
at the opposite point by a figure of Athena 
in the attitude and aspect with which we 
are familiar on the Panathenaic prize vases. 
To make this comparison more complete, 
there is a column behind her, just as on 
these vases, to indicate the stadium at Athens. 
This group would recall the Panathenaic con- 
tests. In front of Athena is an altar, and 
on it a bird, possibly the cock, which figures 
on the Panathenaic vases as one of her sym- 
bols, and‘is otherwise known as such. ‘To- 
wards the altar a female figure carrying a 
tray on her head advances, possibly with 
some reference to the sacrifice which followed 
the Panathenaic games. 

If the explanation here proposed is right, 
the whole exterior of the vase would repre- 
sent the celebration of victories gained in 
public contests at Athens. It will follow 
that the vase is later than the institution 
of the Panathenaic games, B.c. 556. As the 
latter half of the sixth century B.c. was a 
period of great activity in replacing the rude 
performances of older times by the regular 
drama, we are tempted to regard this vase 
as a contemporary illustration of what was 
then to be seen in Athens, somewhere be- 
tween B.c. 550-500. The vase was obtained 
from Athens, but whether found there or 
not is not said, 

A. S. Murray. 


ACQUISITIONS OF British Museum. 


A large selection of fragments of Greek pottery, 
from the site of the ancient Daphnae (Tell Defenneh) 
in lower Egypt, discovered last year by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie (see my article in the Illustrated London 
News, Sept. 11, 1886): presented by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund’ If we may accept the statement 
that the Ionian and Karian mercenaries were settled 
here by Psammetichos I. and were removed by 
Amasis, we have an exact limit of date for this pot- 
tery, about B.c, 580—560. The following styles are 
represented :—1. A few fragments representing a late 
development of the Mykenae style, found in the same 
chamber with archaic xoana in stone and terra-cotta. 
2. A local fabric (?), black varnish designs with free 
use of ee and incised lines: the typical form is 
certainly imitated from the long copper Egyptian sacri- 
ficial bucket, with a similar scheme of decoration ; 
in some cases even the subject is semi-Egyptian. 
3. ‘Polledrara’ ware. 4. A good deal of so-called 
‘Fikellura’ ware. 5. Large amphorae of black 
metallic glaze, with scenes on neck in black and 
purple on red, 6, Β, f. fragments with scale pattern 
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and friezes of grotesque Seileni and Maenads, war- 
riors and mounted Amazons. 7. Stray fragments of 
‘Cyrene’ ware. Besides the pottery are a few frag- 
ments of gold work, gems and scarabs. 

A series of objects from tombs at Thebes; eight 
bronze fibulae, of which three are engraved with 
archaic designs, viz. (1) obv. a swan, rev. a dolphin. 
(2) obv. and rev. a water-bird. (3) obv. and rev. a 
rosette of four petals ; a bronze armilla, each end ter- 
minating in two knobs: a bronze S-shaped hair orna- 
ment: a bronze mirror engraved on both sides with 
circles and a rosette of six petals: and a bronze frag- 
ment with incised zigzags: a spear head, knife, and 
pick, in iron: two painted vases, b. f., scarlet, and 
white, on buff, viz. (1) a dish with one handle, on 
ext. geometric panels containing alternately a pal- 
mette, and a bird flying to 1, (2) flat pyxis with 
lid, geometric patterns: four beads, variegated glass 
and steatite: a steatite scarab with seated Sphinx 
and an anx: a bronze ring with intaglio of seated 
girl holding a wreath. 

Brouze statuette of Venus, 0.14 m. high, found on 
the coast of Asia Minor opposite Chios : it is of late 
Roman work, and in type most resembles the Louvre 
statue, Clarac, pl. 342 no. 879: she wears stephane, 
twisted armlets and bracelets ; the object once held 
up in the r. is lost, 

A series of objects from excavations at Marion in 
Cyprus; the Oidipous lekythos, the Pasiades ala- 
bastos and the silver ring with gold fly (found with 
the alabastos) mentioned, Classical iew, ante, 
Ρ. 25; the objects found in the same series of tombs 
with these, viz, (1) the προσαγορεύω cup, Klein, 
Meistersignaturen*, p. 221, also found with the 
alabastos; (2) a tall red jug, on the shoulder 
a seated female in the round holding a jug 
which forms the spout: decorated with a white 
wreath : (3) a similar jug, with black branches and 
birds: (4, 5) two jugs similar: (6) a kotyle, black 
glaze: (7) aslender jug, drab. The silver girdle and 
armlet, and the gold earring, pendants and beads, all 
engraved in Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, pl. 8: a pair of 
silver bracelets, and fragments: and three objects 
found together in a tomb. viz. (1) a silver coin of 
Idalium, about 520—500 B.c. ; (2) a silver convex 
disk ; and (3) a marble male torso of very beautiful 
archaic sculpture. 

Bronze statuette of Herakles, with lionskin over 
head and wound round 1. arm: beardless, and has 
held some object in 1. palm: r. rests on hip; fine 
Graeco-Roman work ; ht. 0.16 m. 

Five steatite beads from Anaphé. 


Handle of diota stamped LYN bo, from Thasos. 


Objects found in Majorca (see note post.) (1) two 
rough terra-cotta statuettes of Aphrodite; (2) ten 
vases of the late ci such as come from Sardinia, 
including one small Samian bowl; (3) a terra-cotta 
lamp : all of late Roman period. 

Marble group of Ganymedes and the eagle, Graeco- 
Roman : Ganymedes leans against the stem of a tree 
and looks round towards the eagle which seizes him 
from the back: the nearest resemblance to this type 
is Overbeck, Kunstmyth. pl. viii, 21. 

Marble torso of youthful Dionysos found at Tralles 
and published in Archacologia xlix. 2, p. 318 and 
pl. xix. by Admiral Spratt, C.B., who presents it to 
the Museum ; the figure stands with 1. leg crossed 
over r., wearing a nebris, fastened on the 1, shoulder, 
and holds with both hands a bunch of grapes against — 
his breast ; see Reinach in Revue Arch. ay ge 97 
who gives a sketch : his remarks as to the work are 
undoubtedly justified. 

Terra-cotta mortar and pestle both painted a dull 
black and pierced for suspension (7) : from Athens, 
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B. f. pinax : within a circle of dots Apollo Citha- 
roedus and a deer standing between two females who 
are seated facing each other on stools ; behind Apollo 
hangs a basket containing a lekythos ; in field, 
branches: in exergue, two dolphins confronted : from 
Athens.—CEcIL SMITH. 


CHAERONEIA.—The colossal lion which commem- 
orated the Thebans slain at the battle of Chaeroneia, and 
which has lain till now in fragments on the plain, is 
again to be set up on its original site. The work is 
to be superintended by Dorpfeld. It is not generally 
known that two casts, of the head and hindquarters 
of this lion, exist in the cellars of the British Museum. 
—C. 5. 


Cyprus.—The success of the recent excavations 
on the site of the ancient Marion (Poli-tis-Chrysokhou) 
and which have resulted in the discovery of antiquities 
belonging to the best periods of Greek Art, have at 
last goaded the British public into action. Some- 
thing is now to be done towards justifying, from 
an archeological point of view, our occupation of the 
island. <A special meeting of the Hellenic Society 
was held on Nov. 3rd, at which it was decided that an 
appealshould be issued to the public for subscriptions, 
The excavations will be conducted in connection with 
the Oxford and Cambridge travelling studentships, 
nominally under the superintendence of the British 
School at Athens : and the entire scheme is to be con- 
trolled by a central committee in London, comprising 
respresentatives of the various interests involved. 
It is much to be hoped that the matter will not end 
here, but that the Government will see its way to 
making the special grant for which application has 
been made by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
—C. 5. 


Ecyrr.—The Egypt Exploration Fund propose 
shortly to issue two new publications : the one volume 
will contain a detailed account of the work at 
Daphnae, Nebesheh, and the 2nd part of Tanis ; 
the other, an account of the second year’s excaya- 
tions at Naukratis, which will thus form vol. ii. of 
Mr. Petrie’s original publication dealing with this 
site. 

Mr. Petrie will publish in the spring a very inter- 
esting collection of an immense number of graffiti 
which he has copied at various sites in Upper Egypt, 
with facstmiles.—C, 8. 


Tasos. —Mr. Paton mentions (ante, p. 176) a 
number of inscriptions recently discovered in this 
island. In the courtyard of the Seraglio Museum 
I saw in August a number of marbles newly arrived, 
which I understood had come from lIasos, and are 
probably those to which he refers.—C. 8. 


Masorca.—Mr. H. P. Warin writes with reference 
to the antiquities from this island recently presented 
to the British Museum by him (see Acquisitions, 
p. 316), ‘They were found by me on the coast of 
Aleudia Bay, about a mile from Alcudia and about 
200 yards from the present water line, on a level sea- 
sand formation now grown over with scanty herbage, 
and about one foot four inches below the surface. 
There were very few signs of tombs beyond small 
collections of human bones mixed with the pottery, 
though in one or two cases there were something like 
rough tombstones. The smaller objects were found 
inside larger ones, the latter very imperfect ; in some 
cases a piece of flagstone covered them. These little 
collections of bones and pottery, as far as I recollect, 
seemed about six feet apart in either direction, and 
there must have been thirty or forty of them. Close 
by stands a small obelisk, called the cross of Santa 
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Ana, I am not aware of the object of this cross or 
obelisk. A statuette of copper is said to have been 
found near here also.’—C. S. 


Minorca.—Mr. J. B. Hue, who with Mr. Tuke has 
recently visited this island, has made a collection of 
the fragments of pottery which are thickly strewn 
around the curious megalithic towers there: ‘the 
fragments were found in more or less abundance 
strewn over the ploughed fields around every Talayot 
or tower that we visited, with one notable exception, 
viz. the ship-shaped building near Ciudadela, known 
as the Nau de Tudons, which is totally different in 
form and much less primitive in masonry than the 
others. The potsherds were never found except in the 
vicinity of the Talayots. A very small proportion 
bore traces of colouring, and of those that did, a 
majority came from one site. The pattern was almost 
always plain red or black bands, the groundwork red 
or dirty yellow. Long fluted handles and extremities 
of amphorae were frequent, but no traces of lamps: and 
of stone implements except one or two doubtful lumps 
of stone we found no traces ; and they appeared to be 
unknown to the local collectors. We found also traces 
of Samian ware in small quantities at most of the sites. 
One of the most interesting features were the city 
walls surrounding the group of towers, which appear 
to have been hitherto unnoticed. These are better 
preserved at the western extremity of the island. At 
San Carla the circuit is perfect, the wall being in 
places eight feet high, and the blocks and slabs 
of great size, the walls themselves being galleried in 
many places; worked stones, with the exception of 
the Bilithon pillars, never oceur.’—C. S. 


MAnTINEIA.—In the Kuwnstchronik of Oct. 13 is 
the following statement :—‘ The three large reliefs 
found in the excavations at Mantineia representing 
the musical contest between Apollo and Marsyas have 
been brought to Athens. Marsyas appears with the 
Phrygian flutes, Apollo with the lyre, surrounded by 
the Muses, as judges of the contest. There are 
many reasons for supposing that we have here the 
reliefs noted by Pausanias, which surrounded the 
pedestal of the statues of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto 
executed by Praxiteles. One thing is certain, that 
these reliefs belong to the finest period of Greek art, 
and that they are an important addition to the 
Central Museum of Athens.’ In reference to this 
statement, Dr. Paul Wolters has very kindly written 
to me from the German Institute at Athens as 
follows: ‘There have been found at Mantineia 
three reliefs, each about 1°5m. long, which are 
now in the Central Museum. I enclose the photo- 
graph of one, containing the group of Apollo, 
Marsyas, and the Scythian. On the other two reliefs 
are represented six muses, so that we may suppose 
a fourth slab with three muses is wanting. The 
whole was one continuous representation, and may 
have served as the decoration of a large base, for the 
marks are still visible of the cramps with which 
these marbles were fastened to stones at the back. 
But the form of these cramps, as well as the work- 
manship, show that the reliefs are of a later date 
than the time of Praxiteles, and in any case it is 
quite impossible that they were works of Praxiteles 
himself. Mr. Kavvadias thinks that they neverthe- 
less belonged to the pedestal mentioned by Pausanias, 
urging that Pausanias distinctly omits to say that 
the reliefs were made by Praxiteles or in his time. 
In that case we must certainly correct the context of 
Pausanias and read Μοῦσαι instead of Μοῦσα : and 
this idea I would not reject. The composition of the 
relief of which I send the photograph is the best. 
The muses seem to me to be copied from statuary 
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types, and the entire composition is consequently 
unsuitable. The reliefs are to be published in the 
next issue of the ᾿Εφημερίς or the Bull. de Corr. 
Hellénique.’—C. 5, 


Stpon.—In the Rev. Arch., July, p. 100, M. 
Reinach publishes an interesting account of the 
recent discoveries here. In August the bulk of the 
marble sculptures had just arrived at the Imperial 
Museum; the sarcophagi with reliefs, of which 
Hamdy Bey very kindly showed me photographs, 
are of great beauty and interest, and will form the 
subject of a detailed publication at his hands. It is 
proposed to erect a large new gallery ontside the 
Seraglio Museum, in which these and other sarco- 
phagi will be arranged.—C. S. 


THasos.—The interesting researches of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bent in this island during the spring, 
are, 1 am happy to say, to be continued. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Bent gave in these pages 
(ante, p. 210), a valuable account of his discoveries : 
a further account has been published in the form of a 
report to a Committee of the Royal Society, which 
furnished him with a small grant for this purpose. 
The Society has now renewed the grant for next year, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bent intend starting for Thasos in 
January. Considering the rich promise that this 
island affords for archeological research, it is much to 
be regretted that Mr. Bent’s scope will he somewhat 
limited by the smallness of the funds at his disposal. 
In Thasos labour is very cheap, and the addition of 
even a very moderate sum may prove of inestimable 
value in the results. If any readers of the Classical 
Review should be willing to aid this good work, I 
should be very happy to receive and forward sub- 
scriptions. The inscriptions found this spring are all 
to be published in the forthcoming number of the 
Hellenic Journal. Mr. Hicks, who edits them, tells 
me that ‘‘they are nearly all late, of the Roman 
Imperial period. The only one that is dated is an 
inscription in honour of the Emperor Caracalla and 
of Julia Domna. There is one exception, however, 
which is not of this late date, viz.: a portion of a 
very interesting decree which refers apparently to 
the oligarchical revolution at Thasos described by 
Thucydides, viii. 64, (B.c. 411). This decree is 
inadequately published by M. Reinach in the Revue 
Arch. for July, p. 82, who does not state that the 
stone was discovered, and uncovered, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent.—C.S. 


Tiryns.—In a recent number of the Atheneum 
Mr. Penrose retracts in full his opinions as to the 
comparatively late date of the buildings excavated 
by Schliemann. After visiting the site in company 
with Dorpfeld and making a more minute examina- 
tion of it he concludes that the objections which 
have been made as to the assumed antiquity of these 
remains, and which he brought forward at a special 
meeting in the rooms of the Soe. Ant. cannot be sus- 
tained!: that (i) the stone saw was evidently used on the 
stones, not only of the Palace but also of the gateways 
both at Mykenae and Tiryns: and (ii) that there is a 
harmony both in the work and also in the direction 
and extent between the external walls and those of 
the Palace. —C.S. 

TRIESTE.—With reference to a statement which 
recently appeared in the 7imes as to ‘important 
excavations at Trieste,” Signor Puschi, Keeper of the 
Museo Civico di Antichita, has very courteously given 
me the following information : ‘‘'The accounts of the 
Press are evidently exaggerated, for at present the 
“excavations ’ consist merely in the construction of a 
canal about 2m. wide, and 1m. deep, at Barcola, a 
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village near here. We have found three chambers 
with mosaic pavements, of which one represents a 
Greek lady, black on a white ground, the second a 
polychrome pavement with a broad black band, and 
the third, which is only partially uncovered, has in one 
corner a black dolphin. The party walls are still 
to be traced. The locality is close to the sea-shore 
and the pavement lies at a level of 2°40 m. above the 
sea: the walls point N. and 5, From a comparison 
with other mosaics found in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, we may conclude that this one belonged to a 
private residence, and probably toa villa. Nothing 
else has been found. The site will in due time be 
properly excavated by this Museum: and if the 
excavations offer any points of interest, I shall 
willingly send you a detailed account for the Classical 
Review.”’—C.8. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Sept—Oct. 1887. A. de Belfort, ‘Imperial Roman 
Coins not described in Cohen’s Work.’ (Continued). 
The descriptive lists occupy pp. 421—433. A. 
Changarnier.—‘ Gaulish Numismatics.’ Potin and 
bronze coins of the Sequani, Aedui &c. and varieties of 
the quinarii of Q. Doct, chief of the Sequani. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Parts 2 and 
3. 1887. Th. Mommsen.—‘ The Coins of C, Clodius 
Vestalis..—On the date of the coins of Clodius 
described in Babelon, monnaies de la République 
vom. I, p. 8354. Mommsen assigns them to the period 
B.c. 37—B.c. 16. Th. Mommsen.—‘ Mithradates 
Philopator Philadelphos.’ On the coins and inserip- 
tions bearing the name of this king, who is considered 
by Mommsen to be a son of Mithradates the Great, 
who ruled in Paphlagonia. It was previously sup- 
posed that he was ‘ Euergetes,’ the father of Mithra- 
dates the Great. 


Reviews. Head’s ‘ Historia Numorum’ by A. von 
Sallet. 

Gazette Archéologique. 1887. Paris. 

1. Bapst: a gold cup, ornament and plaque from 
Siverskaia: found with coins of Pairizades III., 
probably the work of Greek artists: two plates. 4. 
Bazin : two bronze statuettes, found in 1866 at 
Vienne, representing the Roman and Gallo-Roman 
types of Hercules; plate. 

Obituary, L. de Ronchaud. Meetings of societies. 
News. Bibliography : reviews of Babelon ‘ Monnaies 
de la République Bene ἦς and of Perrot et Chipiez 
‘ Histoire de l'art,’ vol. iv.—C. 5. 


Archaeological Journal, xliv. 1 and 2 (178, 174) :— 
(pp. 15-25) The Walls of Chester, Shrubsole. See a 
correspondence in the Academy.—(pp. 117-128) 
Roman Inscriptions Discovered in Britain in 1886, 
W. T. Watkin.—(pp. 164-184) Roman Remains at 
Saintes, B. Lewis.—(p. 205) Review of Morgan's 
Roman Mosaic Pavements, ‘The book contains scarcely 
a third of the mosaics discovered in England, and 
cannot be recommended.’ 


Die Aithiopenlinder des Andromedamythos, von Karl 
Timpel. 8vo. Pp. 96. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 

The author shews that the localization of the 

myth of Perseus and Andromeda at Jaffa, with the 

attendant explanation that Jaffa was once comprised 
in Aithiopia, cannot be traced beyond Theopompos : 
and contends that the Aithiopia of the earliest 
versions of the myth must be sought, not in Asia 
or in Africa, but near Rhodes. Of this contention 
he attempts no strict proof: apparently relying on 
the cumulative effect of a series of coincidences : that 

Kepheus the father of Andromeda came from Achaia, 

and that there was a city named Achaia in Rhodes ; 
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that Rhodes was the island of the Telchines, and 
that Telchis according to Stephanos was a city in 
Aithiopia: that the gods used to feast with the 
Aithiopians, and that the Gods’ Table was a name 
for Astypalaia near Rhodes; and so forth. His 
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treatise is not a satisfactory piece of work, as he is 
throughout far more anxious to display the width of 
his reading than to establish his hypothesis. 

Crecit Torr, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


The American Journal of Philology, vol. viii. 2, 
1887.—The ‘Agon of the Old Comedy,’ by M. W. 
Humphreys, an analysis of the structure of Greek 
Comedy considered as exhibiting a contest ; with the 
attack, defence, and final decision. This view which 
is maintained by Zielinski in ‘Die Gliederung der 
altattischen Komédie’ is shown to apply to all the 
plays of Aristophanes except the Acharnians, Peace 
and Thesmophoriazusae—J. H. Moulton endeavours 
to show that ‘ original hard aspirates lose their aspir- 
ation in Greek, except when the accent immediately 
precedes—H. Collitz writes in German on ἴφθιμος 
and Ved KSI—B. L. Gildersleeve on μετά and σύν in 
reference to Tycho Mommsen’s distinction—H. 
Warren on Civis 94—Notice of Menrad’s De Con- 
tractionis et Synizescos usu Homerico, ‘a thorough- 
going and satisfactory treatise by a scholar of Christ.’ 
—A defence of the ‘Sequence of Tenses in Latin’ 
against the attack of W. G. Hale--Strong and 
Pearson’s Juvenal, ‘Introduction good, notes too 
brief and sometimes inaccurate ’—Ramsay’s selections 
from Tibullus and Propertius, ‘The notes run to the 
opposite extreme of fulness, sounder in grammar 
than the preceding, but occasionally careless.’ 


Athenacum.—22 Oct. Review of Muirhead’s ‘ Hist- 
orical introduction to the private law of Rome ;’ 
notices of Woods’ and Johnston’s ‘Three Anti- 
Pelagian treatises of St. Augustine,’ Carr’s ‘The 
Church and the Roman Empire,’ Strack’s ‘ Einleitung 
in d. Talmud,’ Derenbourg’s ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah,’ 
Nettleship’s ‘Passages for translation into Latin 
Prose,’ and other school books. 5 Nov. Review of 
Renan’s ‘ Histoire du Peuple d’ Israél I ;’ notices of 
Geare’s ‘ Notes on Thucydides Bk. I.,’ and of Mar- 
chant’s ‘ Lat.-Eng. Dictionary ’ (‘ by far the best small 
Lat.-Eng. Dict. yet published’). 12 Nov. Letter of 


F.C. Penrose ‘on the palaces of Tiryns and tombs at 


Mycenae,’ he now agrees with Dorpfeld. 


Academy.—22 Oct. Review by C. Oman of ‘ Gard- 
ner’s Catalogue of Greek coins ;’ letters from T. W 
Allen on ‘Lucian Harl. 5694,’ from W. T. Watkin 
and G. W. Shrubsole ‘on the age of the Walls of 
Chester (cont.), from IF. Haverfield on Gomme’s 
‘Romano-British Remains’ (the discussion on the 
completeness of the collection is continued in the two 
next Nos.) 29 Oct. Review by A. H. Sayce of Fick’s 
‘Hesiods Gedichte.’ 12 Nov. Review by F. Haver- 
field of ‘ Merguet’s Casar-Lexicon,’ and of Bond and 
Walpole’s ‘Caesar’ (pointing out many mistakes in 
translation of Kraner’s German), the ‘age of the Walls 
of Chester’ is further discussed by E. P. L. Brock. 


The Expositor, July. ‘The Origin of the Christian 
Ministry,’ by G. Salmon, a well-reasoned article, in 
which it is shown that, by a.p. 200, every church 
was ruled by a bishop with presbyters and deacons 
under him and that no memory existed of a different 
state of things, also that this is in keeping with the 
evidence of Justin Martyr and Ignatius. On the 
other hand the evidence before the end of the first 
century speaks of persons holding a position analo- 
gous to the later bishop and of a variety of Church 


officers, but is not in favour of a separate order of 
presbyters. Dr. Hatch’s view of the ἐπίσκοπος is 
opposed to the usage of the word in the G. T. 

Aug. Revised Version (4) by B. F. Westcott, 
points out its superiority to the A. V. in regard to 
the discrimination of synonymous words (εἶναι, 
γίνεσθαι &c.). 

Sept. ‘A Problem in Criticism,’ by T. E. Page, 
endeavours to prove by a comparison of Mark xiii. 14 
with Matt. xxiv. 15, 16, and Luke xxi. 20, 21 (esp. 
from the parenthetic 6 ἀναγινώσκων νοείτω) that the 
Gospels borrow from an earlier written original, to 
which St. Mark approximates most nearly.—G. A. 
Simcox, on the ‘Origin of the Christian Ministry,’ 
shows an open mind and great faculty for guessing, 
does not come to any very positive conclusion. 

Oct. Revised Version (5) by B. F. Westcott, 
‘brings out the vivid details of the original’ [but 
might not some of these be attributed to the over- 
straining after picturesqueness, which characterises 
a language in its decline ?]—J. Angus on ‘ Scriptural 
terms to denote Eternity.’ 

Nov. W. Milligan, on the ‘ Origin of the Christian 
Ministry,’ considers that πρεσβύτεροι 15 ἃ general 
word for all religious officers, that ἐπίσκοποι and 
διάκονοι are a later apostolic development, and that 
‘presbyter’ in the special sense is again a develop- 
ment of the sub-apostolic age—First part of an inter- 
esting comparison between Justin Martyr and the 
Didache by C. Taylor. 


English Historical Review, no. 8 :— 

(pp. 625-656) Movements of the Roman Legions 
from Augustus to Severus, E. G. Hardy.—(pp. 657- 
686) Theophilus’ Life of Justinian, J. Bryce. Pro- 
bably based on legend and of no authority.—(p. 729) 
The Semiramis Legend, J. Gilmore. Comp. pp. 97 
and 393.—(p. 734) Roman Dacia, F. Havertield. 
Comp. p. 100. 


Hermes, vol. xxii. part 8 contains :— 


1. Die Ambrosianischen Odysseescholien, by H. 
Schrader, who has lately collated the threeMSS. in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (B. 99 p. sup.: E. 89: 
and Q. 88). He here describes size, material, number 
of ‘hands’ employed, and compares Scholia to see 
how far they can be referred to a common source. In 
opposition to W. Dindorf, he decides that B is the 
oldest (6. 1300), but the poorest in Scholia, while Q 
belongs to the 15th century, as A. Mai has already 
shown. Though E and Q have some points in 
common, they are still independent of one another, 
and B still more decidedly of both. In none are 
there Scholia of first-rate importance. But while 
these three are independent, E has striking resem- 
blances with the Cod. Paris. 2403, and though neither 
ean be copied from the other they are certainly 
derived from a common source. Q may possibly be 
copied from the Cod. Harl. 5674, though it has 
additional matter, possibly inserted by a later hand. 

2. Das Attische Timema, by J. Beloch, who argues 
against the inference that in the first class the τίμημα 
was one-fifth of the whole property. This inference 
was drawn by Boeckh and accepted by Frankel from 
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Demosth. contr. Aphob 1.9 “πεντεκαίδεκα ταλάντων 
γὰρ τρία τάλαντα τίμημα. Demosthenes reckons 
his father’s property at about thirteen talents, and 
yet states that the τίμημα was three talents, which 
on Boeckh’s hypothesis would be impossible. Beloch’s 
own view is that three talents was the maximum 
τίμημα on moveable property (Dem. contr. Aphob. 1.7), 
and is consistent therefore with a property of thirteen 
or fifteen talents, while that D. is speaking of 
moveable property is proved by the fact that the 
money was paid to the symmory and not to the 
dleme. 

3. Zu Deinarchos, by Th. Thalheim, consisting of 
notes chiefly critical on sixteen passages. 

4. Plolemacus περὶ διαφορᾶς λέξεων by G. Heylbut : 
a transcription from a codex of the 11th century, in 
the Bibliotheca Ottoboniana. Though Ammonius is 
closely followed, there are here points omitted in the 
copies of Ammonius derived from the Aldine edition, 
and among these are fresh fragments from Jsaeus and 
Anacreon. 

5. Herodot und Hekataios, by H. Diels. Takinga 
middle position between Nitzsch’s view that Hero- 
dotus was an original investigator of the first rank, 
and Sayce’s that he was merely a skilful journalist 
picking up most of his information from books, 
Diels selects his relation to Hekataios as a fair sample 
of his mode of dealing with his authorities. First, 
however, the authenticity of the περιήγησις ᾿Ασίης is 
defended against Cobet. The doubt expressed in the 
Alexandrine catalogue of Kallimachos is shown to be 
no more than a suspension of judgment, while 
Eratosthenes, who investigated the matter, pro- 
nounced in its favour. In several passages Herodotus 
has evidently made use of Hekataios (1) m the account 
of the island of Chemmis. Compare Πα. ii. 156 
with 27... 284 ; (2) in the description of Egypt as δῶρον 
τοῦ ποταμοῦ which is found in Fr. 229 ; (3) com- 
pare Hdt, ii. 77 with Fr. 289-90. In these cases 
Herodotus is not to be called a plagiarist. It was usual 
to borrow without acknowledgment, and Herodotus 
seems to have travelled in Egypt with the περιήγησις 
in his hands as a guide-book, and to have refreshed 
his memory from it on his return, and this the more 
readily as the earlier portions of his work were pro- 
bably prepared only as readings. A similar procedure 
with regard to other authors, of which some inter- 
esting examples are given, constitutes the so-called 
ποικιλότης of Herodot. 

6. Archacologische Nachlese, by C. Robert, contains 
(1) a description and discussion of the Atalanta 
group on the crater in the Museo Civico, at Bologna, 
of which a representation is given Tay. ii. A,B. in the 
last part of the Museo Italiano di antichita classica, 
It represents the Boeotian or Hesiodie version of the 
myth, and agrees in many details with Ovid, 27εἰ. 
x. 560-704 ; (2) adiscussion of a small group of Pom- 
peian pictures, of which three replicas are known 
(Helbig, 1391 b. ; and 1381; and Sogliano Pitt. mur. 
560), but which have hitherto been misunderstood. 
They are explained to represent Aineas receiving the 
oracle of the foundation of Rome from the Sibyl of 
Marpessos ; (3) The subject of three scenes on the lid 
of the Borghese sarcophagus is explained to be the 
birth of Apollo. 

7. Civitates Mundi and der Text der Ravennatischen 
Erdbeschreiing, by J. W. Kubitschek. The former 
article deals with the notice froma Parisian codex of 
the 9th century ‘sunt in hoe mundo civitates VDexxvii.’ 
This might either refer to the number of administra- 
tive units in the Roman empire, or it might be acal- 
culation taken from some well-known map or geo- 
graphical treatise. The latter is the most probable 
view. Neumann attempts to bring the statement 
into connection with the work of the chorographer 
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of Ravenna, from which however only about 3473 
town-communities can be gleaned. On the other 
hand the tabular form of Ptolemy’s Geography lends 
itself to summary calculations, and the number of 
towns and tribes in Books 2-7 amounts to 5675, 1.6. 
within fifty of the statement in question. The latter 
article deals with the three MSS. of the chorographer 
of Ravenna (Vatic. Urbinas 961—A ; Paris imp. 4794 
—B; and Bas. F. V.6—C). These, from the nature 
of their mistakes, are clearly derived not from the 
archetype, but from some lost codex, while the closest 
relationship seems to exist between A and C, which 
are probably derived from the lost codex through an 
intermediate one, also lost. 


Miscellen, Εὐπατρίδαι, by L. Toepfier. Isokrates, 
x. 25, says of the father of Alkibiades πρὸς μὲν 
ἀνδρῶν ἦν Εὐπατριδῶν. Toepfler agrees with yon 
Wilamowitz in explaining εὐπατρίδαι here as the 
name of a family, not of a class. This view is sup- 
ported (1) by a comparison of the titles ἐξηγητὴς ἐξ 
εὐπατριδῶν and ἐξηγητὴς ἐξ Εὐμολπιδῶν (2) by the words 
of Polemon τὸ τῶν εὐπατριδῶν γένος. The passage of 
Plato Alk. 1. 121 offers no real objection to this view. 
—Die Sonnenfinsterniss vom Jahre, 217 v. ch. The 
partial eclipse of the sun mentioned by Livy, xxii. 
1-8, was that of Feb. 11, 217 B.c. From this it fol- 
lows that the Ides of March, 537 a.v.c., the day on 
which the consul announced it, must have fallen a few 
days after Feb. 11, 217 B.c. Matzat’s view, therefore, 
that it fell on Oct. 29, 218 B.c., and the common 
view that it fell in January, are both wrong.— 
Terruncius, by Th. Mommsen. This spelling of 
the word is found in an inscription from Hippo regius 
and thus confirms the best MSS. on Plaut. Capt. 477 ; 
Varr. de ἴ. Lat. 5. 174; Plin. ἢ, n. 83, 3) 45, &e: 
The word, though Latin in form, in meaning = Greek 
τριάς = quadrans. It has been barbarised like 
scena and epistula.—fecto oder verso# by U. 
Wilcken. In dealing with opisthographi which 
have different texts on the two sides, it is im- 
portant to know which is the earlier. Wilcken 
gives a test by which this may be at once 
decided. Each σέλις or pagina consists of two layers 
(schide), the lower one (as Pliny, i. 7. xiii. 77 states) 
was placed in the manufacture with the fibres of 
the papyrus vertical to the workman (in rectum), 
the upper one with them horizontal (¢ransversa). 
An examination of the papyrus rolls in the Berlin 
and London collections shows that where one side 
only is written on it is invariably the horizontal 
side, and where the text is on one side and merely 
the title on the other, the text is on the herizontal 
side ; from this the rule is gained that the text on 
the horizontal side is always the oldest. This may 
be applied to existing collections with interesting 
results. —Zu Cicero Epist. v. 12, by Ε, Wolfilin ; 
and Zu den Tempelbildern der Brauronia, by F. 
Studniezka. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassiche Philologie.—No, 21 
(25 May): Fr. Ziemann, De anathematis graccis (M. 
Lehnerdt), contains more than the title promises.— 
R. Kayser, De interpunctione graecarum inscriptionim 
(Br. Keil) valuable for the material collected, but 
owing to its self-imposed limits inconclusive.—H. 
Guhrauer, Musikgeschichtliches aus Homer I (i v. 
Jan.) will meet with universal approval and assent.— 
J. A. Heikel, βούλευσις in Mordprozessen and W. 
Parson, De crimine βουλεύσεως (S. Herrlich), both 
quite independently deny that BovAevors = instigation 
was a subject for legal proceedings: neither is con- 
clusivee—K. Schmidt, De Herodico Crateteo (F. 
Susemihl), an excellent piece of work,—G. Gotz, — 
De Placidi glossis (H. Hagen), a most valuable 
discovery. 
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No. 22 (1 June) L. Lange, Kleine Schriften J (H. 
Genz), gives a good idea of Lange’s wide activity.— 
F. Bender, Giriech. Literatur (K. Sittl) shows an 
acquaintance with the principal recent literature of 
the subject.—J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymik der 
griech. Sprache iv (Ad. Matthias), concludes an 
adequate foundation for Greek ‘synonymik.’—H. 
Hollander, Ueberlieferung der Homer. Hymnen (A. 
Gemoll), careful and excellent work. M. R. Cag- 
nat, Cours élémentaire @épigraphie latine (H. Hagen) 
such a practical manual is rarely met with. 

No. 23 (8 June) : Les Musées εἰ Athéncs, publication 
de C. Rhomaides et P. Cavaddias (A. Trendelenburg), 
excellent phototypes, brief texts, interesting matter, 
low price—a most welcome work.—Homeri Hymni 
ete. ed. E. Abel (A. Gemoll), one of the best of 
the Schenk] series.—E. Brey, De Septem fabulae 
stasimo ii, is made an occasion by J. Oberdick for 
arguing at length in favour of Paley’s date of ‘our 
Homer.’—J. Schedlbaur, zur Textkritik von Lyleurgs 
Leocratea (H. Lewy) 37 emendations, of which 3 
instructive, the rest erroneous.—Ae. Biihrens, Fragg. 
poetarum Komanorum (J. M. Stowasser), a great 
advance on L. Miiller’s last work.—Meisser 7'aciti 
Historiarum liber ii (Τὰ. Wolff), careful, praiseworthy 
and up to the level of modern research.—C. Wey- 
man, Die Figur der Litotes (J. H. Schmalz), work 
of the best and most sedulous description. 

No. 24 (15 June): L. v. Urlichs <Archéologische 
Analekten (P. W.), brief but rich in fine observations 
and combinations.—A. S. Miodonski, De enwntiatis 
subjecto curentibus apud Hdt. (W. Gemoll), carries 
conviction.—C, Schmelzer Sophocles Ὁ. C. (Fr. 
Schubert), full of errors.—J, Riehemann, De Jitis 
instrumentis in Dem. orat. adv. Neaeram (J. Kohm), 
rightly maintains that the ‘instrumenta’ are genuine. 
—F. Striller, De Stoicorwm studiis rhetoricis (R. 
Volkmann), interesting and instructive.—G. Thilo 
Vergilt carmina (W. Gebhardi) I. 

No. 25 (22 June): J. H. Hansen De Metallis Atticis 
J (B. Biichsenschiitz), the next part of this work may 
contain something of more importance than this. — 
Xen’s. Kyropidie erkl. vy. Hertlein. 4 Aufl. v. W. 
Nitsche (W. Vollbrecht), the revision of this standard 
edition is not consistent.—H. Viezl, De Dem. in 
Androtionem et Timocratem oratt. (J. Kohm), the 
first part contains nothing new ; the second is not 
always convincing.—Thilo Vergili Carmina (W. 
Gebhardi) concluded, is recommended to scholars ; 
while the text by itself would be better for schools 
than Ribbeck’s.—J. S. Speijer, Zanx satura, rightly 
maintains that ‘Orcus’ is a god and not also a place : 
the rest doubtful.—V. Hintner, Weridies (H. Ziemer) 
defends the old derivation, ‘medidies’ convincingly. 

No. 26 (29 June) : V. Urbanitzky, Elektrizitét w. 
Magnetismus im Altertum (C. P. Schmidt); a model 
piece of work.—A. Holder, Herodoti hist. lib. v. (W. 
xemoll) attributes too much importance to Pr.—Chr. 
Cron, Platons Gorgias, 4A, (K. J. Liebhold), a 
useful school-edition.—L. Friedliinder, Martial (E. 
Hiibner) I., descriptive review.—M. Hertz, Gellius, 
ed. min., ‘exhibeo Noctes Atticas multo emendatiores 
quam in priore factum est’ sums it up. 

No. 27 (6 July), J. Toepffer, Quaestiones Pisistrateae, 
(Holm), shows discernment and learning but is not 
always convincing.—Rud. Schoell, Procli Commentar. 
in rempublicam Platonis (R. Reitzenstein) contains 
many satisfactory emendations.—C. Walther, Jmi- 
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tationis Thucydideae vestigia in Demosth. oratt. (J. 


Kohm) denies the imitation very learnedly, but who 
believes in it —E. M. Schranka, Der Stoiker Epiktet 
(Kvuszewski), useful if the mistakes are discounted. 
—L. Friedlinder, Martial (E. Hiibner) concluded. 
No. 28 (13 July, : J. C. Morgenthau, Bilder auf 
griech. Vasen I. (W—t), praiseworthy.—A. Rzach, 


Homeri Ilias, ii. (F. Week), along and unfavourable 
review.—P. Uhle, De Oratt. Demostheni falso addict- 
arum scriptt. 11, (H. Lewy) contains a certain amount 
of probability..-A. Kopp, De Ammoni Eranii all. 
distinctionibus synonym. (KK. Zacher), an addition to 
science. 

No. 29—30 (20 July): E. Hesselmeyer, Die Ur- 
spriinge der Stadt Pergamos (Εἰ. Fabricius), in the 
main right, but contains many errors. —E. Schneider, 
Dialectorum TItalicarwm exempla (W. Deecke) a 
selection carefully and cleverly done.—M. Zoller, 
tim. Staats u. Rechtsaltertiimer (¥. Ammann), a 
compendium is wanted, but whether this book will 
satisfy the need is doubtful.—Fr. Slameczka, Demos- 
thenes von der Gesandtschaft (R. Busse), clear and 
copious, but his results in detail are hardly certain. — 
J. Miller, Tacitus 11. (W. Wartenberg) establishes a 
claim on our gratitude.—F. Boelte, De artiwm serip- 
toribus Latinis (J. Golling) seems convincing.—J. 
Mahly, Zur kritik lateinischer Texte, a noteworthy 
contribution to Latin criticism.—J. Huemer, Virgilii 
grammatict opera (G. Schultz), a firm foundation for 
further research. 

No. 31 (3 Aug ): A. Boekh, Eneyklopéidie wu. Meth- 
odologie der philolog. Wissenschaften, 2 Aufl. (H. 
Heller) still very valuable.—H. Weil, Aeschylus (J. 
Oberdick) I, deserves to become the standard edition. 
Heinsch, Comment. Euripidearum spec. is reviewed by 
K. Busche in detail.—J.. Sommerbrodt, Lucian (Nils 
Nilen) has not made the best use of his materials and 
opportunity. 

No. 32—33 (17 Aug.): H. Weil, Aeschylus II. (J. 
Oberdick) continued.—Bauer-Wecklein, Hwripides’ 
Herakliden (. Tachau), a handy edition for beginners. 
Th. Zielinski Die Méirchenkomidie in Athen (K. 
Zacher),a long and on the whole not unfavourable re- 
view.—E, A. Junghahn, Studien zu Thukydides (8. 
Widmann), too polemical.—Fr. Cramer, De perfectivi 
conjunctivi usu potentiali (G. Landgraf), a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of old Latin. —Curschmann 
Horatiana (P. Dettweiler), a tilt against windmills. — 
Deppe, Kriegsziige des Tiberius (F. Violet), amounts 
to little.—Gertz, Senecae dialogi (W. Gemoll), an 
advance. 

No. 34 (24 Aug.): Weil, Aeschylus (Oberdick) con- 
cluded.—Chr. Ziegler Euripides’ Iphig. bei ἃ. 
Tauriern (Wecklein), contains what is most neces- 
sary.—Poppo-Stahl, Thucydides 1. (J. Steup), a 
service to Thu.—W. Deecke, Dice italischen Sprachen 
(H. Ziemer), very condensed but excellent.—G. M. 
Richardson, De dum partic. (G. Landgraf) shows 
acquaintance with the literature of the history of Latin. 

No. 35 (31 Aug.) : A. Schneider, Der troise he sagen- 
kreis, and J. Vogel Scenen euripideischer Tragodien 
(P. Weizsiicker) I.—C. Forsman, De Aristarcho lex. 
Apolloniani fonte (Ἐς, Roellig), deserves attention. — 
H. Meusel, Lex. Caesarianum 1V. favourably reviewed 
by A. Neitzert.—A. Kiessling, Horatius 11. Satiren. 
(E. Rosenberg), has some strong lights—and some 
strong shadows.—H. Planer, De haud et haudquaquam 
(G, Landgraf) does us a praiseworthy service. 

No. 36 (7 Sep.): Schneider, troischer sagenkreis, 
indispensable ; and J. Vogel, Scenen ewripid. Tragi- 
dien, cautious and welcome (P. Weizsiicker, con- 
clusion). Pauly—C. Wotke, Homeri Odysseae epitome 
(P. Cauer) an advance on Pauly.—O. Perthes, Die 
platonische Schrift Menexenus (K. J. Liebhold), 
careful and cautious, but not of course final,——P, 
Dettweiler, Symbolae ad collocationem verborum (G. 
Landgraf), instructive. 


Rivista di Philologia ὁ d’Istruzione Classica, ed. 

Comparetti, Miiller and Flechia. (Turin. 1887). 
Fascicolo 7-8 contains (1) On the Catalogue of the 
Nereids in Hesiod’s Theogony, by V. Puntoni. Sug- 
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gestions on the best mode of filling the list with 
fifty names without retaining lines 252-254. (2) On 
the VI. Pythian and 7]. Isthmian Odes, by G. 
Fraccaroli. Chiefly a literary study, accompanied by 
two verse-translations in the original metres. (3) On 
the Ecclesiazusae and Plato's Republic, by B. Chiappelli. 
Contending that the equality of women with men was 
Plato’s doctrine, ridiculed by Aristophanes, and that 
the opening pages of Iep. V. are an answer to the 
comedy. (4) De Timaei Historici Vita, by G. M. 
Columba. Contending that Timaeus was born at 
Syracuse, not at Tauromenium, and that he was born 
not earlier than 340 B.c. and was exiled not later than 
317 B.c. (5) Notices of some translations, abstracts 
of periodicals and obituary of German scholars. 

Fascicolo 9-10 consists chiefly of a Rassegna Critica 
by E. Coechia, a miscellaneous collection of criticisms 
on recent books, among which Seelmann’s Aussprache 
des Latein occupies the most space. A few brief 
reviews follow, one of which (by G. Morosi) calls 
attention to what is apparently a singularly inte- 
resting work. This is Hacconti Greci di Roceaforte, 
collected by E. Capialbiand L. Bruzzano (Monteleone, 
1886). The present notice is of the second part, 
the notice of the first having appeared early last 
year, and it unfortunately gives no account of the 
book, which seems to be a collection of Calabrian 
tales of Greck origin in a dialect which is very largely 
infused with Greek. 

Fascicolo 11-12 contains (1) On the offering of 
raiment in Altice funeral rites, by F. M. Pasanisi, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus, with notes by 
M. G. Glazebrook, 12mo., pp. 38. 107. Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. The Knights. With introduction and 
notes by W. W. Merry. 12mo. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press, 33. 

Cicero. Pro A, Cluentio Oratio. With explanatory 
and critical notes by W. Yorke Fausset. Post 8vo. 
pp. 350. London, Rivingtons. 6s. 

Cato Major et Laelius. With an introduction 
and commentary by Professor Austin Stickney. 
12mo. New York. 5s. 

Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With intro- 
ductions and notes by Evelyn Abbott and P. BE. 
Matheson. 12mo. 80, 64 pp. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 

Homer, Odyssey. Done into English verse by William 
Morris, (2 vols.) Vol. 2. 4to. pp. 450. Boards. 
Reeves and Turner, 12s, 

Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited with introduction and 
notes by F. J. Snell. 12mo. 43. 40 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 2s, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. Band 2 Heft 2, 
8vo. Breslau. Kobner. 1 Mk. 80. Cohn (L.) Zu 
den Paroemiographen. Mittheilungen aus Hand- 
schriften. 86 pp. 

Arbois de Jubainville (H. d’.) Exemples de noms 
de fundi formés ἃ l’aide de Gentilices romains et 
du suffixe ‘acus.’ (Hztr. Bibl. de I’école des 
chartes,) 8vo, 15 pp. 

Barwinski (B.) Quaestiones ad Dracontium et Orestis 
tragoediam pertinentes, Quaestio I. De genere 
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calling attention to the early Greek belief in a life 
beyond the grave, which began nine days after inter- 
ment. (2) On the letter of Alexander the Great to 
Aristotle De Mirabilibus Indiae by R. Sabbadini, 

ointing out that there are two Latin versions of the 
[λων one of which (sometimes attributed to Corn. — 
Nepos) is certainly very old and contains some curious — 
Latin, as semisopor, bestiosus, impingere aliquem — 
poena. (3) Notices of a number of German books, 
giving an account of their contents, almost always 
with high praise. (4) Index to vol. xv. : 


Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxix. 3 and 4 :— 


L. v. Schréder. ᾿Απόλλων is identical with Sk. 
saparyenya ‘who is to be honoured,’ an epithet of 
Agni in the Rigveda. The attributes of Agni and — 
Apollo are shewn to be identical.—W. Schulze. (1) 
ἴαχον in Homer sometimes must, always can be, aorist. 
We should write not ἐν πρώτοισ᾽ ἰάχων but ἐν πρώτοισι 
βαχών, μέγα FFaxov ἅς. the root being svégh, in 
Anglo-Sax. swogan to roar. (2) ἄιον is also aor. in 
meaning, from rt. avis in ἀξισ-θεσθαι, audio (aviz-dio) 
&c.—Miscellen. by W. Schulze. The most inter- 
esting are &peos ἀλκτῆρα (= 485) not connected with 
ἀλέξω but ὦ, g. Latin ultor = volctor.—dpviov — 
(y. 444) = σαμβνιον. Lat. sanguen. δ, 705, read 
ἔσκετο (not ἔσχετο) for σε-σκε-το Sk. sa-¢e-at ‘ hin- 
drance.’—vnAees ἦμαρ not from ἔλεος but ἀλέξομαι. --- 
ἀλέγεω = y-legein, weakest form of prepos. év.— 
Ἐς, Solmsen concludes his account of ¢ in combination 
with liquids and nasals in Greek. 





Mahaffy (J. P.) Greek life and thought, from the — 
age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. Crown 
8vo. pp. xxxviil. 600. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a 
Critical and Grammatical Commentary by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. 8vo. xxiv. 334 pp. London. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 

Plato. The Apology. With introduction and notes — 
by St. George Stock. 12mo. 68. 51 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. + 

Pliny. Select Letters. With notes for use of schema 
by the late Constantine E. Prichard and Edwa 
R. Bernard. New edition. 12mo. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 

Sargent (John Young). Easy passages for translation 
into Latin. 7th edition. 12mo. pp. 170. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Virgil in English Verse, Eclogues and Aeneid i.—yvi. 
by the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowen. pp. 11. 
305. Murray. 12s. d 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book |. and IT. with notes and 
vocabulary. 12mo. London, Rivingtons. 1s. each. 


dicendi, 8vo. 109 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
Ruprecht. 2 Mk. 
Birt (Th.) De Romae urbis nomine sive 
robore romano, 4to. 17 pp. Marburg. Elw 
1 Mk. . 
Brugmann (O.) Ueber den Gebrauch des condicionalen 
NI in der filteren Latinitiét. Nicolai-Gymn. Ζι 
Leipzig. 34 8S. 
Brochard (V.) Les Sceptiques Grecs, 8vo. 432 pp. 
Paris, F. Alcan. 8 fres. ‘ 
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Busche (C.) Observationes criticae in Euripidis Troades. 
8vo. a pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
80 Pf. 

Chaignet (A. EK.) Histoire de la Psychologie des 
Grecs. Tome I. Histoire de la Psychologie des 
Grecs avant et aprés Aristote. 8vo. xxii. 426 pp. 
Paris. Hachette and Co. 7 fr. 50. 

Cicero. Orationes selectae XVIII. Ex recognitione 
Halmis. Pars. I. Orationes pro S. Roscio Amerino, 
in Q. Caecilium, in Verrem. Lib. IV. et V., de 
imperio Cn. Pompei, in L. Catilinam continens. 
8vo. 204 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 1 Mk. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate 
academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum. 
Vol. quarti supplementa complexi partis I. fase. 2 ; 
supplementorum Vol. I. partem 2 continens. Fol. 
pp. 57-132. Berlin. G. Reimer. 7 Mk. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. VIII. 
8vo. 111, 292 pp. Halle. Niemeyer. 7 Mk. (I.-VIII. 
Mk. 62.) 

Dittenberger (W.) De sacris Rhodiorum IT, Halle. 16 5. 

Eberhard. Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus ad 
fidem librorum manu scriptorum recensuit, lec- 
tionum varietatem adjecit, indices locupletissimos 
et imaginem codicis Melicensis photolithographi- 
cam addidit J. Wrobel. 8vo. xx. 317 pp. Breslau. 
Kobner. 9 Mk. 

Eifis (A.) Aristotelis doctrina de mente humana 
ex commentariorum graecorum sententiis eruta. 
Pars I, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis et Joannis Gram- 
matici Philoponi commentationes continens. 8vo. 
47 pp. Bonn. Strauss. 2 Mk. 

Epicurea edidit H. Usener. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Faltin (G.) Ueber den Ursprung des zweiten puni- 
schen Krieges. Gymn. zu Neu-Ruppin. 20 S. 

Feldmann (J.) Observationes ad L. A. Senecam 
criticae. Gymn. zu Ostrowo. 26 5. 

Fritzsche (F. V.) Coniectanea. II, De numeris doch- 
miacis, fase. 8 Rostock. 8 S. 

Gehrke (A.) Vorstufen christlicher Weltanschauung 
im Altertum. Gymn. zu Rudolstadt. 34 S. 

Gehrmann (A.) Incunabula incrementaque proprie- 
tatum sermonis Valerii Maximi. I, Gymn, zu 
Rossel. 24 5. 

Geppert (P.) Zum Monumentum Ancyranum. Gymn. 
zum Grauen Kloster in Berlin. 18 S. 

Grumme (A.) Ciceronis orationis Murenianae dis 
positio. 8vo. 16 pp. Gera. Kanitz. 40 Pf. 

Gruppe (O.) Die griechischen Culte und Mythen in 
ihren Beziehungen zu den orientalischen Religionen. 
Band I. Einleitung. 8vo. xviii. 706 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Hagen (M.) Quaestiones criticae de bello Mutinensi. 
8vo. 53 pp. Marburg. Elwert. 1 Mk. 20. 

Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 
herausg. von Iwan Miiller. Halbband VI. (com- 
plete Vol. IV. part I.) Bawer (A.) Griechische 
Kriegsaltertiimer. Miiller (I.) Griechische Privat- 
altertiimer. Pp. 226-480. Beck. Nordlingen. Mk 7. 

Herzog (E.) Geschichte und System der rémischen 
Staatsverfassung. Vol. II. Die Kaiserzeit von der 
Diktatur Casars bis zum Regierungsantritt Dio- 
cletians. Part I. Geschichtliche Uebersicht. 8vo. 
xxii. 602 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Homer. Odysee. Erkliirt von J. U. Faesi. Band 4. 
Gesang. XVIII.-XXIV. 7. Aufl. besorgt von Dr. 
J. Renner. 8vo, 232 pp. Berlin. Weidmann.1 Mk. 80. 

Horace. Ocuvres traduites en vers frangais par Aug. 
de Bors. Illustrations de Paul Avril. 16mo. 
457 pp. Paris. 

Hoyer (R.) Alkibiades Vater und Sohn in der Rhe- 
torenschule. Gymn. zu Kreuznach. 20 S. 


8vo. Ixxviii. 445 pp. 


Hiilsen (Ch.) Ein Monument des) vatikanischen 
Museums. Progymn. zu Grosz-Lichterfelde. 12S. 
mit 1 Tafel. 

Hultsch (F.) Scholien zur Sphaerik des Theodosius 
mit 22 Fig. (Extract from Abhandlungen der k. 
Siachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). Roy. 
8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig. Hirzel. 3 Mk. 60. 

Kock (Th.) Flores Italici. 16mo. 177 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. Mk. 2 40. 

Lange (L.) Kleine Schriften aus dem Gebiete der 
classischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
xl. 429 & 641 pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 15 Mk. 

Lautensach. Verbalflexion der attischen Inschriften. 
Gymn. Ernestinum zu Gotha. 26 5. 

Miller (¥.) Historisch-etymologische Studien iiber 
mathematische Terminologie. Luisen-Gymn. zu 
Berlin. 32 8. 

Mangold (B) La ville Homérique. 
Berlin. 20 8. 

Marquardt (1.) Mommsen (Th.) Handbuch der 
romischen Alterthiimer. Band 3. Abth. 1. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Hirzel. 15 Mk. (i.-iii. 1., iv.—vii. 100 Mk.) 
Romisches Staatsrecht von Th. Mommsen. Band 3. 
Abth. 1 (xviii. 832 pp.) 

Maschke (M.) Der Freiheitsprozess im klassichen 
Altertum insbesondere der Prozess um Verginia. 
8vo. xii. 191 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 

Maué (Dr. H. C.) Der Praefectus fabrum. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des rOmischen Beamtenthums und 
des Collegialwesens waihrend der Kaiserzeit. Mit 
einem Anhang enth. die Inschriften 8vo. xii. 
190 pp. Halle. Niemeyer. 5 Mk. 

Omont (H.) Fac-similes de Manuscrits Grecs des xv® 
et xvie siécles. 4to. 15, 50 plates, Paris. Picard. 
12 fr. 50 ο. 

Opuscula Philologica. Mindre Afhandlinger udgivne 
af det philologisk-historiske Samfund. 8vo. 271 pp. 
Kjobenhayn. Klein. 5 kr. 

Petri (F.) De enuntiatorum condicionalum apud 
Aristophanem formis et usu. 8vo. 62 pp. Berlin. 
Mayer & Miiller. 1 Mk, 20. 

Richter (R.) Materialien zur Begriffsbestimmung des 
Orbis terrarum. Kéln. Gymn. zu Leipzig. 8. 40S. 

Rothenberg (A.) Die hiiusliche und 6ffentliche Erzie- 
hung bei den Rémern. Gymn. zu Prenzlau. 16 S. 

Schmid (W.) Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertre- 
tern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus. Band i. 8vo. xix. 432 pp. 
Stuttgart. Kohlhammer, 6 Mk. 

— (L.) Quaestionis de Pindaricorum carminum 
chronologia supplementum alterum. Marburg. 10 S. 

Schubert (R.) Geschichte des Agathokles. 8vo. vi. 
210 pp. Breslau. Kobner. 5 Mk. 

Serre (Contre-Amiral), Etudes sur l’histoire militaire 
et maritime des Grecs et des Romains. 12mo. xii. 
270 pp. Paris. Baudoin, 3 frs. 

Sotiriadis (G.) Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiochia 
(Zxtr Jahr. f. klass. Phil.) S8vo. 127 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 20. 

Stahl (J. M.) De hyporchemate amoebaeo quod est in 
Euripidis Cyclope. Miinster. 13 S. 

Steiger (H.) De versuum paconicorum et dochmia- 
corum apud poetas graecos usu ac ratione. Part ii. 
4to. 30 pp. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 1 (i. & ii. 2 Mk. 50). 

Stern (E.) Xenophon’s Hellenika und die Bootische 
Geschichtsiiberlieferung. 8vo. 71 pp. Dorpat. 
Karow. 1 Mk. 80. 

Studemund (W). Menandri et Philistionis comparatio 
cum appendicibus. Breslau. 418. 

Tannery (P.) Pour Vhistoire de la science Helléne. 
De Thalés ἃ Empedocle. 8vo. vii. 397 pp. Paris. 
Alean. 7 fres. 50. 


Franz. Gymn. in 
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Tiimpel (K.) Bemerkungen zu einigen Fragen der 
griechischen Religionsgeschichte. Gymn. zu 
Neustettin. 23 8. 

——Die Aithiopenlinder des Andromedamythos. 
Studien zur Rhodischen Colonisation. (£zér. 
Jahrb. fiir class. Philologie 8vo. Pp. 129-220. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Vahlen (J.) De quibusdam orationis ornatae 
methodis apud poetas graecos et latinos. Berlin. 8S. 

In Enripidis Electram coniectanea. Berlin. 13S. 

Voigt (M.) Ueber die Bankiers, die Buchftibrung und 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


University ScHoLarsHip.—Kennicott (Hebrew), 
Senior : D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., New College (Win- 
chester). Junior: T. Walker, Wadham (Trin. Coll. 
Dublin). Puseyand Ellerton (Hebrew): J. F. Sten- 
ning, Wadham (Merchant Taylors); C. J. Burney, 
S. John’s (Merchant Taylors). Prox Ace.: H. B. 
Lindsell, Trinity (Harrow). 


COLLEGES. 


Exeter.—Cl. Exh.: R. F. C. de Winton, Marl- 
borough ; J. N. Newland Smith, S. Paul’s. 


Att Souts’.—Fellow (Law): R. A. Shepherd, 
Trinity (Sedbergh). 


MAGDALEN.—Demies (Nat. Sci.): R. W. T. 
Giinther, Univ. Coll. School; C. E. Stainer, S. 
Paul’s; A. J. H. Mowbray, Radley. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


University Prizes.—Smith’s Prizes: A. E. H. 
Love, S. John’s (Wolverhampton) ; A. Berry, King’s 
(Croydon, Univ. Coll. School, and Univ. Coll. 
London). Balfour Biological Student: W. Bateson, 
S. John’s (Rugby). 


COLLEGES. 


Sr. Jonn’s.—Fellows (Cl.): E. J. Rapson, Here- 
ford; J. L. A. Paton, Shrewsbury; (Math.) W. C. 
Fletcher, Kingswood. 


PETERHOUSE.—Scholars (Math.): A. E. Daniels, 
Leicester ; R. T. Robinson, Univ. Coll. Bangor ; (Cl. ) 
N. C. Craig, Bedford. 
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. die Literalobligation der Romer. (E£ztr. Abhandl. 
der k. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). 
Roy. 8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 3 Mk. 

Weissbrodt (W.) De versionibus Scripturae Sacrae 
latinis. I. Braunsberg. 18 S. ἢ 

Wilisch (E.) Beitrige zur inneren Geschichte des — 
alten Korinth. Gymn. zu Zittau. 34 S. ᾽ 

Wrede (F.) De praepositione eis. Gymn. an Apos- 
teln zu Koln. 15 8. 

Zinzow (A). Der Vaterbegriff bei den rémischen 
Gottheiten. Gymn. zu Pyritz. 18 S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED. 


OxrorpD (all Classical).—Merton: exam. ins, Ὁ 
Jan, 10 ; prob, number of scholarships, two or three, 
one exh. ; names to be given in by Jan. 10. S. John’s: 
exam. begins, Jan. 10 ; prob. number of scholarships, 
two ; names to be given in by Jan. 10. Jesus: exam. 
begins, Jan. 10; prob. number of scholarships, two ;_ 
names to be given in by Jan. 10. Pembroke: exam. 
begins, Jan. 10; prob. number of scholarships, two ; _ 
names to be given in by Jan. 10. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Trinity : exam. begins, Dec. 7; 
prob. number of scholarships, about twenty, and exh. ; 
subjects, cl. math. mor. sci. and nat. sci. ; 5. John’s: 
exam. begins, Dec. 8 ; prob. number of scholarshi 
ten, and exh. ; subjects, cl. Hebrew, and Sanskrit ; 
names to be given in by Dec. 1. S. John’s: exam. 
begins, Dec. 13 ; subjects, math. and nat. sci. ; names 
to be given in by Dec. 1. King’s: exam. begins, 
Dec. 8; prob. number of scholarships, four Eton ; — 
two open, and exh.; subjects, cl. math. nat. sei and 
hist. ; names to be given in by Dec. 8. Caius : exam. 
begins, Dec. 10; prob. number of scholarships, six or 
more, and exh. ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sel. ; names 
to be given in by Dec. 1. Christ’s: exam. i 
Jan. 3; prob. number of scholarships about seven or — 
eight ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sci. Emmanuel : 
exam. begins, Jan. 3; prob. number of scholar- 
ships, five; subjects, cl. and math. ; names to be 
given in by Dec. 30. Queen’s: exam. begins, 
Jan. 12; prob. number of scholarships, six; sub- 
jects, cl. and math. ; name to be given in by Jan, 6. 
Clare: exam. begins, Mar. 14; prob. number of 
scholarships, six ; subjects, cl. math. and nat. sei. ; 
names to be given in by Mar. 10. Trin. Hall: exam. 
begins, Mar. 15; prob. number of scholarships, six ; 
subjects, cl. and math. ; names to be given in by Mar.8. — 
Magdalene: exam. begins, Mar. 15 ; prob. number of 
scholarships, three ; subjects, cl. and math. ; names to 
be given in by Mar. 10. 
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W. F. R. SHILLETO, M.A, 


FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Aarau fragments of Juvenal, 17d. 
Abbott's (T. K.) note on a bas-relief of Demosthenes, 
313d. 
notice of Lexicons to the Greek Testament, 106 
foll. 
notice of Studia Biblica, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Abel’s Homeri Hymni Epigrammata Batrachomyoma- 
chia, 198-9. 
Orphica, 270-1. 
“ Ablautsreihen,’ 64b. 
Abrahall’s (J. Hoskyns) note on Verg. Aen. ix. (715), 
1698. 
Adam’s Platonis Apologia Socratis, 71. 
ἀείδω, 2590. 
Aeneid, order of composition, 181α.}. 
Aeolic element in the Jliad and Odyssey, 35 foll., 
91 foll. 
Aeschylus, Agam. (331), 204a. 
Agam. (12277. ; 1310), 2416. 
Eum. (631f.), 313a. 
Seven against Thebes, Verrall’s, 50 foll. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
ἀγορὰ Κερκώπων, 3. 
ἀγοράζων = ἐν ἀγορᾷ διατρίβων (Schol. on Ar. Achar. 
625), ib. 
=7plwv (Hesychius), 7. 


ἀγωνοθέτης, functions of the, 2972. 


agri fiscales, 2676. 

ἀίζηλος (aidnAos), 360. 

ἄιον, 322d. 

αἰσυμνήτης, 36a. 

Aithiopenlander des Andromedamythos, Tiimpel’s, 
318-19. 

Akarnania, Ambrakia, &c., Oberhummer’s, 279. 

Album Paléographique, 145 foll. 

Alcaic metre, 92d. 

Alciphron’s Epistles quoted, 1082. 


᾿ἀλεγέω, 3225. 


Alexander's Empire, Mahaffy’s, 203-4. 
Alexandria, discovery of an early Christian cemetery 
near (Times, 4 May), 177. 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, 1250. 
Allen’s (F. A.) theory on the origin of the Epic 
metre, 92a. 
alta Prochyta in Vergil, 1692. 
altaria = ‘ offerings,’ 295d. 
Aligriechischer Versbau, Usener’s, 162-3. 
Amiatinus codex, 84a. 
ἄμμες, ἄμμι, ἄμμε, 350., 37d. 
ἄμνιον (Od. iii. 444), 899}, 
ἄμυδις and ἄλλυδις, 350. 
simul, 87a. 
VOL. I. 


ἀμύμων, 36a. 
ἀνεμίζω, 109. 
Antioch, ancient remains at, 81a. 
Anti-Pelagian Treatises of 5. Augustine, three, Woods 
and Johnston’s, 235. 
-ao and -αων, the genitive terminations, 37a., 91a. 
ἀπειλήτην (Od. xi. 313), 36a. 
ἄποινα, ἀποινᾶν (cp. Homeric ποινή), 219α. Ὁ. 
Apocalypse, Vischer’s hypothesis of the, 219}. 
Volter’s analysis of the, 7. 
ἀποκήρυξις, 165a. 
᾿Απόλλων, 3220. 
Apollonius Rhodius, his use of the word γλυφίδες, 
2440. 
the Κτίσεις of, the possible original of Cato’s 
Origines, 7a. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Apostolical Constitutions, 302d. 
Appendiz Vergiliana, Max Sonntag’s, 306-7. 
Appian Maced, xi. 7, 8, compared with Livy xlii. 17, 
170. 
Apsyrtus, 243a. 
ἀπυέσθω (cp. ἠπύω), 92a. 
Aquae Sulis, 299a. 
Aratus’ poem founded on Eudoxus’ Φαινόμενα, 272d. 
arbiter, etymology of, 87a. 
Areadian inscriptions, Homeric words found in, 
92a. 
Archaeological Institute and Association publications, 
298a. 
Archaeology and Criticism &c., Essays in Biblical, 
by Oxonians, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Reports on, 25, 80, 117, 171, 209, 248, 285, 
914. 
[See also under ‘British Museum,’ ‘ Excavations,’ 
‘Summaries. ’] 
Archaic Fibulae with Incised Designs, 115d. 
Greek Vase in the British Museum, 315-16. 
Greek Metre, experiments in, 168. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.) on the late Master of Trinity as 
a Platonic Scholar, 33 foll. 
Archiv fiir lateinische <lexikographie, an appeal in 
behalf of, 227-8. 
[See also under ‘ Summaries.’] 
ἀργειφόντης, 36a. 
ἀργεννός, 35a. 
ἀρειή, 280. 
&peos ἀλκτῆρα (11. xiv. 485), 322d. 
Argolica of Deinias (or Agias), 1020. 
Arimaspeia of Aristeas, the, 3000. 
Aristophanes, Achar. 36, note on, 115: cp. p. 3. 
Achar. 100, note on, 204. 
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Aristophanes, Blaydes’, 96 foll. 
Plutus, the scholia on, 78, 242. 
Ran. 209, note on, 20. 
Vesp. 355, note on, 204. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Aristophanica, 128 foll.: ep. p. 313. 
Aristotle, Fragments of, 205. 
Nicomachean Ethics, Stock’s, 152. 
πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων, the recently-discovered pa- 
pyrus-fragment, 58b., 2285. 
Politics, new materials for text, 20-1. 
Rhetoric, Welldon’s, 98 foll. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
Arnold (E. V.) on Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine, 
168-9. 
on Caesar’s Speech in behalf of the Catilinarians, 
169. 
Arnold’s Second Punic War, edited by W. T. Arnold, 
109-10. 
Artemidorus and Eratosthenes, the chief geographical 
authorities of Pausanias, 103a. 
ἀρτιασμός, 1700.5. 
Arval Brothers, Hymn of the, 164a. 
‘asphodel,’ the Homeric, 238d. 
Assarlik, excavations at, 81-2. 
ἀστὺς and αὐτός, 280d. 
Astragalizontes of Polycletus, 170. 
ἀστράγαλοι, games with, ib. 
Athenian Democracy, Development of, Jevons’, 58 
foll. 
Public Economy, Boeckh’s, 149 foll. 
Attic Law of Guardianship, Schulthess’, 165. 
Tribes, the four old, 2288. 
αὐέρυσαν, 35d. 
Augustine (St.), Civitas Dei, 5. 
Excerpts from the writings of, Knoell’s, 139 
foll. 
Latinity of, Regnier’s, 235-6. 
Speculum, the so-called, 140a., 268a. 
three Treatises—De Spiritu et Littera; De 
Natura et Gratia; De Gestis Pelagii—trans- 
lated by Woods and Johnston, 235. 
translation of the works of, Holmes’, 235d. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
ablaxot, 355. 
Ausonius, Peiper’s, 75. 
Austrian Staff Maps of Greece, 279. 
Avellino’s De argenteo Rubastino, 173b. 
Avianus’ Fables, Cannegieter's, 188-9. 
Robinson Ellis’, 188 foll. 


Babington’s (Churchill) edition of Hyperides’ Funeral 
Oration, 39. 
facsimile editions of Hyperides’ Ovations for 
Lycophron and against Demosthenes respecting 
the treasure of Harpalus, ib. 
Babrius’ Aesop's Fables, 47}. 
Babylonian and Assyrian sexagesimal system, 172. 
Baehrens’ Fraginenta Poetarum Latinorum, 74. 
M. Minucii Felicis Octavius, 75. 
3aldwin Brown’s From Schola to Cathedral, ib. 
Ball’s Animals and Plants of India referred to, 944}. 
Bankes’ Homer in the British Museum (Papyrus 
exiv.) collation of, by G. C. Lewis, 39. 
Barrett (Dr.), 1162. 
sarthold’s Euripides, Medea, 135. 
basilica, 75b. 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler des Klassischen Altertums, 
202-3, 
Becq de Fouquitres’ Jeux des Anciens quoted, 170d. 
Bede, H. Ε΄. (i. 17 ; iii. 15), quoted, 245. 
Beloch’s Die Bevilkerung der griechisch-rimischen 
Welt, 164-5, 
Bender’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 19. 
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benedictio (=‘relics’), 227). 

Bent (J. T.) notice of the Thasiote Tombs (with 2. by 
C. T.), 209-10. : ep. p. 318. 

Bergk’s Kleine philologische Schriften—Band 11. Zur” 
Griechischen Literatur—234-5. 

Berne Commenta on Lucan, 294-5. 

Bethe’s Mythology of Diodorus, 273. 

Bevilkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt, Beloch’s 
164. 

Bezzenberger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der Indogerm. 
Sprachen. Vol. xi. ‘ Die Sprachform der altionischen 
und altattischen Lyrik,’ A. Fick, 35 foll., 91 
foll. 

bhard, bhardmi, φέρω, &e., 2645. Ε 

Bible of Theodulf of Orleans, of the ninth century, 

147a. 
revision of German, 84a. 
Biblical Archaeology and Criticism &c., Essays in, 
by Oxonians, 194 foll., 268-9. 
Commentaries, query on, 205. 
Bibliography :— 
(a) New Books published in England, 30, 88, 
122, 182, 214, 260, 291, 322. 
(b) New Books published on the Continent, 31, 
88, 122, 182, 214, 260, 292, 322. 
βιβλιοπῶλαι in the ὀρχήστρα, 150b., 2976. 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum, 
ed. C. Schenk] :} 

Herodoti Historiae. Recensuit A. Holder (Vol. I. 
Libr. i.-iv.), 156. 

Herodoti Historiarum, Libr. v.-vi. 
in usum edidit A. Holder, 156-7. 

M. Fabi Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae libri 
duodecim, Meister’s (vols. i. ii.), 155-6. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis libri qui ad rem publicam et 
ad philosophiam spectant, Schiche’s (vols. ix. 
x.), 135-6. 

Orationes selectae, Nohl’s (vols. i.-ii.), tb. 

Orphica, recensuit Eugenius Abel, 270-1. 

Ovidii Carmina selecta, Sedlmayer’s, 157. 

Ovidit Fasti, Tristia, Ibis, ex Ponto, Halieutica, 
Fragmenta, Giithling’s, ib. 

Metamorphoses, Zingerle’s, tb. 

‘* Black-eyed Susan,’’ Graece redditum, 76. 

Blass’ Eudoxi ars astronomica, (ed. 2), 272. 

Blaydes’ Aristophanes, text (2 vols.), 96 foll. 

Boeckh’s Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 149 
foll. 

Boelte’s De Artium Scriptoribus Latinis, 278-9. 

Bond and Walpole’s Caesar, Bell. Gaill., 233. ‘ 

Bonitz’ Platonische Studien, 232-3. 

Bopp and his school of Philology, 264a. 

Bourne’s (Vincent) Latin verses, 48a. 

Boyes’ (J. F.) Illustrations of the Greek Tragedians, 
74a. 

brachium, orthography of, 74}. 

Bradley (H.), in the Academy, Jan. 30, 1886, 1276. 

Briefweechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, Horawitz ) 
Hartfelder’s, 167. 

Briel’s De Callistrato et Philonide, 273. 

British Museum acquisitions, 26, 80,117 176 209. 

249, 286, 316. 

antiquities from Karpathos, 27. 

antiquities from Majorea, 316, 317. 

antiquities from Sesto Calende, 81. 

antiquities from tombs at Thebes, 316. 

archaic Greek vase, 314. 

architecture, 26. 

arrangement, 176, 186. 

bronzes, 117. 

casts from the Chaeroneia lion, 317. 

catalogue of Greek coins, 248. 
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Department of British and Mediaeval antiquities, 
LS: 
Department of Coins, 7b. 
Department of Greek and Roman antiquities, i. 
Department of Oriental antiquities, 119. 
early Classical MSS.—five Greek classical papyri 
and the Harley Glossary—38-40. 
inscriptions, 27. 
Lygdamis inscription, 314. 
marbles, 117. 
Naukratis collection, 26. 
painted vase (Vase Cat. No. 996), 3. 
Poli- tis- Chrysokhou finds, 25, 26, 316. 
terra-cottas, 117. 
vases, 27, 118. 
vases from Kalymnos, 80. 
Brugmann and Osthoff’s Morphologische Untersuchun- 
gen, 265a. 
Brugmann on the Nasalis sonans, 264}. 
Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 62 foll. 
Bruns’ Fontes iwris Romani antiqut, 157-8. 
Bryans’ Caesar, Bell. Gall., iv., 233-4. 
Bryennius, 3020. 
Buchanan, Maiae Calendae, 46a. 
Ruddiman’s Vindication of, ib. 
Biicheler’s reprint of Otto Jahn’s Persius, Jwvenal and 
Sulpicia, 17 foll. 
Budge’s (E. A. W.) Catalogue of Egyptian antiquities 
in Harrow School Museum, 285-6. 
Burney’s critique on Milton’s Greek verses, 460. 
Bury’s (J. B.) note on Aesch. Agam. (12277.) ; 
ad. (1310), 241. 
note on Eur. Or. 399, ib. 
notice of Bethe’s Quaestiones Diodoreae Mytho- 
graphicae, 273. 
notice of Schwartz’ Scholia in Ewripidem, 272-3. 
notice of Vahlen’s Longinos, 300 foll. 
-bus, -bi, bis, the case-terminations, 120}. 
Butcher’s (S. H.) notice of Weil’s Demosthenes, 218 
foll. 


Caesar, Bell. Gall., Bond and Walpole’s, 233. 
Bell. Gall. iv., Bryans’, 233-4. 
Bell, Gall. v., Colbeck’s, 72. 
facsimile of MSS., 231a. 
Lexicons to, by Merguet, Meusel, Menge-Preuss 
and (for Pseudo-Caesar) Preuss, 111. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine (B. G., iv. 17), 168-9, 


242. 
Speech in behalf of the Catilinarians (Sall. Cat, 
51), 169. 
Cagnat’s Cours élémentaire d’ épigraphie latine, 
162. 
Caliistratus and Philonides, Briel’s, 273. 
Calpurnius and Nemesianus, Keene’s, 276. 
Cambridge Philological Society, 23-4. 
communications to the, 24d. 
Whitelaw’s papers before the, 1330. 
Cambridge University Intelligence, 23, 77, 90, 171, 
184, 209, 215, 285, 314, 324. 
Camillus (Κάδμος), 1206. 
Campbell and Abbott’s Sophocles for Schools, 2 vols., 
132-3. 
Cannae, positions of the enemy at, 1092. 
Cannegieter’s Avianus, 188-9. 
*Carchemish, mina of,’ 1720. 
carmen, etymology of, 86d. 
Carmen Saeculare Graece redditum, 114. 
Carmina figurata Graeca, Haeberlin’s, 304. 
Carnarvon’s (Earl of) Odyssey of Homer, i.—xii., 
159-60. 
χάρτης, 1960. 
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Carthage, Church’s, 204, 
Cassius Longinos, the teacher of Zenobia, 300a. 
Cato’s Origines possibly suggested by the Κτίσεις of 
Apollonius Rhodius, 7a. 
Catullus, facsimile of MSS., 231a. 
iii., translation of by G. S. Davies, 2050. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Cauer’s Homeri Odyssea, 198. 
Causeret’s Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de 
la critique littéraire dans Cicéron, 222 foll. 
Cavaliers Athéniens, Martin’s, 228 foll. 
cavillor, meaning and etymology of, 244 ; ep. 121}. 
cella, 259a. 
ceraria (toraria), Plaut. Wil. Glor. (695), 79}. 
χελιδόνισμα at Smyrna, the, 238. 
Chaeroneia, the memorial lion of, 5176. 
Chaignet’s Essais de Métrique grecque, 303. 
Chase’s Chrysostom, 236, 
Chatelain’s Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 230-1. 
Xpavduevoy, 91}. 
Chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis, MS. of, 1470. 
Church of the Early Fathers, Plummer’s, 237a. 
Church’s Carthage, 204. 
Chrysostom, a Study in the History of Biblical 
Interpretation, Chase’s, 236. 
De Sacerdotio libri sex, Seltmann’s, 303. 
Cicero, De Oratore Liber Primus, Stobile’s, 306. 
dell Oratore Libri tre, Cima’s, 7b. 
De Senectute, Huxley’s, 111. 
De Suppliciis...De Signis, Thomas’, 72. 
facsimile of MSS, 231a. 
Hadoardus MS. of, Schwenke’s, 110. 
Miiller’s (C. F. W.), 136 foll. 
Oratio Philippica Secunda, Peskett’s, 72. 
Schiche’s and Nohl’s, 135-6. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Cicéron Jurisconsulte, Gasquy’s, 73. 
Cicero’s Correspondence, points of Roman Law in 
Prof. Tyrrell’s edition of, 66 foll. 
Rhetorical Criticism, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 
style contrasted with that of Demosthenes, 301¢. 
Cima’s M. Tullii Cicerone del? Oratore Libri tre 306. 
cirewmscriptus, 2246. 
Clark’s (W. G.) Peloponnesus, 20. 
Classical Antiquity, Monuments of, Baumeister’s, 
202-3. 
Coincidences, Gretton’s, 74. 
Education in France, letters from a French 
University Professor, 206, 245, 282. 
Education, Sidgwick (A.), on the Future of, 
215a. 
MSS. in the British Museum, early, 38 foll. 
MSS., Scheme for a Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin, 217-8. 
Clavis Novi Testamenti, Grimm’s Wilke’s, re-edited 
by Prof. Thayer, 106 foll. 
Clement, John, 244-5. 
Cluer’s Livy, v. vi. vii., revised by P. E. Matheson, 
112. 
Codex Amiatinus, 84a. 
Bembinus, 231a. 
Palatinus, Tischendorf on, 281. 
Purpureus, 269d. 
Puteanus, 146a. 
Rossanensis, 269a. 
Thuanus, 23a. 
[See also under ‘ MSS.’] 
Coins in British Museum, Catalogue of Greek, 248. 
Department of, 118. 
Coins of Palestine in the Albert Hall, 117. 
Colbeck’s Caesar, Bell. Gall. v., 72. 
Colby’s (F. T.) notes on Eur. Jon. (998, 1027), 115d, 
Coleridge’s (H. N.) Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Poets, 12a. 
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Collier’s (Jeremy) translation of Mareus Aurelius, 
revised by A. Zimmern, 232. 
Collins (J. C.) on Greek and Latin Classics v. English 
Literature, 83. 
Colossus of Rhodes, the, 299. 
coluber, 121}. 
Commentary, the Pulpit: Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians, 71. 
Comparetti (Prof.), 85. 
Composition, Greek and Latin :— 
Carmen Sacculare Graece redditum, E. D. Stone, 
114. 
Cupressi, C. A. Ulrichs, 161. 
Dedication (from ‘ Echoes of Hellas’), G. C. Warr, 
309. 
Experiments in Archaic Metre, G. C. Warr, 
168. 
ἡ μελάνοσσος Σούσαννα, Sir G. Denman, 76. 
Στέφανος. Carmina sua Graeca et Latina, 
T. Korsch, 161. 
Conditional Sentences in Latin E. A. Sonnenschein, 
124, 238. 

H. J. Roby, 197, 238. 

J. B. M., 239. 
conglutinatio verborwn, 224}. 
coniecturae Babrianae, 193a. 

Conjugation, Latin, Engelhardt’s, 147 foll. 

Cooke's (A. H.) notice of Jevons’ Development of the 
Athenian Democracy, 58 foll. 

Cope’s Introduction to the Rhetoric, 98, 99, 100, 
223. 

Corbie, the Abbey of, 146d. 

Corbey MS. of St. James, 268a. 

Corinthians, First Epistle to the, Lias’, 235. 

Corippus, Petschenig’s, 158. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, the 
Vienna :— 

I. Lugippii Excerpta ex Operibus S. Augustini, 
Knoell’s, 139 foll. 
Il. Lugippii Vita S. Severini, Knoell’s, 224 
foll. 

Correspondence, 83, 171, 205, 245, 282. 

Course of Modern Greek, Zompolides’, 113. 

Cremer’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 106 foll. 

Crusius’ Plutarchi de Proverbiis Alexandrinorwn, 
272. 

‘Crystallization Theory’ of Homeric poems, 125. 

Culex of Vergil, Hildebrandt’s, 274 foll. 

Curetonian MS., 269a. 

Curtius (Coorg), Ein Characteristik, Windisch’s, 

263 foll. 

Das Verbum der griechischen Sprachen, 264. 

Grundziige, 264-5. 

Zur Chronologie, 264. 

Kritik der newesten Sprachforschung, 265. 
Curtius-Stiftung, the foundation of the, 264. 
Cynaethus of Chios and his School (Schol. on Pindar, 

Nem. ii. 1), 370. 
completion of the Zliad ascribed to (ep. JU. ii. 
594-600), 38a. 

the probable reviser of the Odyssey, 87}. 
‘Cyclic’ poems, 269a. 

Cyprian inscriptions, Homeric words found in, 910., 
92a. 

Cyprus, 25, 26, 80, 286, 317. 

Cyzicus, electrum staters of, 172a. 


Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
grecques et romaines, 201, 
Darmesteter’s La Vie des Mots, 161. 
Davies’ (G, 8.) translation of ‘ Lesbia’s Sparrow,’ 
Catull. iii., 205d. 
(J. F.) editions of the Agamemnon, Choephoroe, 
and Kumenides, 247-8, 
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Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, misstatement in, 470. 
(M. C.) notice of Zompolides’ Cowrse of Modern 
Greek, 113. 
‘ Day-Book of John Dorne, Bookseller,’ (1520) 840. 
De Artium Scriptoribus Latinis, Boelte’s, 278-9. 
De la latinité des sermons de Saint Augustin, 
Regnier’s, 235-6. 
De Sacerdotio libri sex, Chrysostom’s, Seltmann’s, 
303. 
De Saussure on Phonetic Variation, 64, 1480, 
δέατοι (cp. Homeric déaro), 92a. 
Declaration of the French Clergy in 1682, facsimile of 
the, 146a. 
Dedication (from ‘Echoes of Hellas’) G. C. Warr, 
309. 
deicere, restricted meaning of, 67a. 
δείδω, 197}. 
Delphi, excavations at, 82. 
Delisle (Léopold), 141a., 145a., 1460. 
Demetrius Phalereus’ περὶ ἑρμηνείας, the authenticity 
of, 2225. 
deminuere, technical use of, 69}. 
Demosthenes, Androt. 44, note on, 77-8. 
bas-relief on the altar at Calauria representing, 
313d. 
Parisian MS. (S.) 218. 
Select Orations, Wotke’s, 271. 
Select Private Orations, Paley and Sandys’, (ed. 
2), 14-15. 
Shilleto’s edition of the De Falsa Legatione, 14a. 
Speeches against Aristogeiton, authenticity of, 
221; cp. p. 3080. 
Wayte’s editions of the Androtion and Timo- 
crates, 28a. 
Weil’s, 218 foll. 
contrasted with Cicero, 301a. 
{See also under ‘ Greek writers.’] 
Denkméler des Klassisehen Altertums, Baumeister's, 
202-3. 
Denman’s (Sir G.) ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ Greek Iambies, 
76 






deprecatio (παραίτησις), 225}. 

Derivation οἵ titulus, the, 78-9. 

Description of Greece, Pausanias’, translation by A. 
R. Shilleto, 101. 

desiriwm (desiderium), desiro, desire, 180b. 

Desjardins, E. (30 Sept. 1823—22 Oct. 1886), 24. 

Development of the Athenian Democracy, Jevons’, 
58 foll. 

Diadochi, the period of, 7, 44, 203. , 

Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, van Leeuwen, jun. 
and Mendes da Costa’s, translated by Dr. E. 
Mehler, 199. 

Dialects spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, 
194. 

dicendi genus tenue, grave, and medium, 222b. 

Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecqués εἰ romaines, Ch. 
Daremberg et Edm. Saglio, 210. 

Diels’ (H.) Herodot und Hekataios, 320a. 

Seneca und Inwan, 2940. 

Dikaios (‘avis cogiomine Justa,’ Zoega), 244d. 

δίκαιρον, on the meaning of, id. 

δίκη ἐπιτροπῆς, 165a, 

‘ Diminutives falsely so called,’ Weinhold on, 228α. 

Diodorus, on the mythology of, Bethe, 273. 

Dionysiac theatre, excavations in the, 297-8. 

Dionysios or Longinos on Sublimity of Style, 300 [01]. 

Discussions on the Gospels, Dr. Roberts’, 1970. 

δυκιμασία, 229}. 

Doctrina duodecim Apostolorwm &e., Funk's, 302. 

Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece, 20a. 

D’ Ooge (Professor) on the excavations in the Dionys- 
iac theatre, 298d, 
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Doriadas, the βωμός of, 3040. 

Dosson’s Htude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son ocwvrre, 
307. 

Dramatists, Greek, Schmidt’s Studies on the, 93 foll. 

Droit public Romain, Girard’s, 165-6. 

Dublin University Intelligence, 115, 171, 247. 

Duff's (J. D.) notice of Pearson and Strong’s Jwvena/, 
154-5. 

Dutch Biographical Dictionary, Van der Aa’s, 189z. 

δυσμένην, 360. 

Duvau’s reprint of Havet’s Greek and Latin Metre, 
162. 


-€, Latin ablatives in, 1200. 

E-stems, the long vowel of, 199a. 

na for eva (e.g. εὐσέβηα) in Inscriptions, 188a. 

Early Classical MSS. in the British Museum, 38 foll. 

‘Early Egyptian Revival,’ 250a. 

Ecclesiastical Canons, 3020. 

‘Echoes of Hellas,’ Dedication from, G. C. Warr, 
309. 

Eckhel’s Doctrina Numorwm, 172. 

Editorial, 1. 

Edon’s Ecritwre et Prononciation du Latin Savant et 
du Latin Populaire, et Appendice swr le Chant dit les 
FréresArvales, 163. 

Eléments de Grammaire latine(d’aprés Lhomond), 
200. 

Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, 163. 

Restitution et Nowvelle Intérpretation du Chant 
dit des Fréres Arvales, 163. 

Education in France, Classical : letters from a French 
University Professor, 205, 245, 282. 

Edwards’ (G. M.) notice of Welldon’s Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, 98 foll. 

ἐγβάλλειν, ἐγλογῆς, 188a. 

ἔγγειος τόκος, 165a. 

ἐείκοσι, ἔεδνα, ἐέλδωρ, 36a. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, 317a. 

Miscellanea from, 209. 

Egyptian decimal system, 1726. 

εἰ for ὁ and vice versdé in Inscriptions, 188. 

εἶδαν, 1870. 

eiresioné, the, 152. 

εἰσαγγελία κακώσεως“, 165. 

ἔκδικος of a city, the official (ep. Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 
56), 440. 

ἐκκυκλεῖν, ἐκκύκλημα, 298}. 

Ellis’ (Robinson) Fables of Avianus, reviewed by 

John E. B. Mayor, 188 foll. 


notice of Biicheler’s Otto Jahn’s Persius, Juvenal 
and Sulpicia, 17 foll. 
notice of Hildebrandt’s Virgil’s Culex, 274 foll. 
notice of Sonntag’s Appendix Vergiliana, 306-7. 
Eloquence judiciaire & Rome pendant la République, 
Poiret’s, 273-4. 
ἐμφέρην, 360. 
enclisis (‘recession’), 104a. 
ἔνγειον (= ἔγγιον), ἐνκατέλιπεν, 188α. 
Engelhardt’s Die Lateinische Konjugation, 147 foll. 
English Literature v. Greek and Latin Classics in the 
Universities, 8 foll., 83. 
enthymeme, 99-100. 
Ada pro 7@: hos pro ἕως, 198d. 
Ep. Barnab., 3020. 
ἐπασσύτερος, 350. 
Epic metre, theory of the origin of, 92a. 
ἐπισημασία, meanings of in Cicero, 79D. 
ἐπισμυγερός, 360. ᾿ 
epistola, orthography of, 74}. 
Epithalamia of Sappho, 92}. 
ἐπίτροπος, kiptos—testamentarii, legitimi, dativi, 165. 
ἐπωβελία, 1510. 


Epochs of Church History. The Church of the Early 
Fathers, Plummer’s, 237. 
ἐρεβεννός, 35D. 
Ergasilus, 304a. 
ero = Gr. ὦ, 148. 
ἔρος, 36d. 
‘Erotic discourses of Socrates,’ Thompson on the, 35a. 
éoxero—not éoxeto—Od. iv. (705), 322d. 
ἐσκυκλεῖν, 2980. 
Essais de Métrique greeque, Chaignet’s, 303. 
-εσσι, Epic dative plural in, 37@., 91a. 
Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de la critique 
littéraire dans Cicéron, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 
Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son oeuvre, Dosson’s, 
307. 
Etudes Classiques avant la Révolution, Sicard’s, 167. 
evade, 35b., 1990. 
Eudoxi ars astronomica, Ἐς. Blass (ed. 2), 272. 
Eugippius’ Excerpta ex operibus δ΄. Augustini, Knoell’s, 
139 foll. 
Vita S. Severini, Knoell’s, 224 foll. 
εὔκηλος, 360. 
evAnpa, 1}. 
Euripides, 7. 7. (15, 35), 240-1. 
Ion (978, 1027), 115. 
Medea (1052), Badham’s reading, 134a. 
Medea, edd. of, by Barthold, Glazebrook and 
Heberden, 132 foll. 
Or. (399), 241. 
Phaethon,(coll. Or. 982 ff.). 1500. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’] 
εὐτραπελία, 108a. 
evxwAas, 91}. 
Evangelium Palatinum, Vischendorf’s, 281. 
Evans’ (A. J.) notice of Head’s Historia Numorum, 
171 foll. 
Excavations at Assarlik, 81-2. 
Cyprus, 25, 26, 317. 
Delphi, 82. 
Tasos; 176. 517. 
Majorea, 317. 
Mantineia, εὖ. 
Minorea, 7d. 
Nisyros, 82. 
Orvieto, 117. 
Sidon, 117, 318. 
Smyrna, 82. 
Tiryns, 317. 
Trieste, 7b. 
Volo, 80. 
difficulties in the way of, 25. 
in the Dionysiac theatre, 297-8. 
Experiments in Archaic Metre, G. C. Warr, 168. 
extenuare, extenuatio, 223. 
Extracts for Translation, selected by R. C. Jebb, 
H. Jackson and W. E. Currey, 309. 
Fables of Avianus, Cannegieter’s, 188. 
Robinson Ellis’, 7. 
Facsimiles of MSS. of Latin Classics, 230-1. 


facundus (facundia) of literary eloquence, 160. 


Farrar’s Greek Grammar Rules, (§ 93), 1280. 

shades of meaning in Conditional Sentences 
125d. 

Faults in Milton’s Latin Poetry, 46 foll. 

Faytim, the papyri from, 186. 

Festi Breviarium, Wagener’s, 158. 

Festus, Reitzenstein on, 307-8. 

Fick, Three books on Homer, 35 foll. 91 foll. 

Field’s, (Dr.) Otiwm Norvicense, 4a., 107a. 

Fontes iuris Romani antiqui, Bruns’, 157-8. 

foris esse, 690. 

Forsyth’s Hortensius, 219}. 

Fowler’s (W. W.) notice of Church’s Carthage, 204. 
notice of Girard’s Droit public Romain, 165-6, 
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Fowler’s (W. W.) notice of Holden’s Plutarchi Sulla, 
152-3. ‘ 
notice of Mahaffy’s Alexander's Empire, 203-4. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, Scott's, 185 foll. 
Poectarum Latinorum, Baehrens’, 74. 
Fragments of Aristotle, 205. 
France, Classical education in: letters from a French 
University Professor, 205, 245, 282. 
Frankel’s reprint of Boeckh’s Die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, 149 foll. 
Freeman’s Lectures on Comparative Politics, 58b. 
Lectures on Historical Study, 112. 
Friedlinder’s Martial, 56 foll. 
Frogs, Greek, note on, 20. 
Funk’s Doctrina duodecim Apostolorum, 302. 
Furni, archaeological researches at, 820. 
Furneaux’ (H.) notice of Knoke’s Kvriegziige des 
Germanicus in Deutschland, 277-8. 
Person’s Tacitus, 154. 


“ in ne g-otium, ne-g-legens, ne-g-o, 120}. 

Gardner’s Peloponnesus, 248-9. 

Garrucci’s Le monete dell’ Italia Antica, 173. 

Gasquy’s Cicéron Jurisconsulte, 73. 

Geare’s Notes on Thucydides, Book I., 231. 

yéAos, 36D. 

General Karte des Kénigreiches Griechenland, 279. 

Gentleman's Magazine Library, the: Romano-British 

Remains, Part I. Gomme’s, 298 foll. 

Gerousia, functions of the, 44a. 

Gertz’ L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum libri xii. 19. 

Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Bender’s, 19. 
der Rémischen Kaiserzeit (Band II.), Schiller’s, 

266 foll. 
Gilbert's WM. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri,74. 
Giles’ (P.), note on Liv. xlii. 17, coll. Appian, Maced. 
XL {|,.8} 170 
Girard’s translation of Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, 165-6. 
Glazebrook’s (M.G.) Buripides, Medea, reviewed by 
A. W. Verrall, 132 foll. 


notice of Austrian Staff Maps of Greece, 279 
notice of Neumann and Partsch’s Physikalische 
Geographic von Griechenland, 203. 
notice of Oberhummer’s Akarnania, Ambrakia, 
&c., 279. 
Glossary, Greek and Latin, Laon MS., 147a. 
the Harley, 40. 
γλυφίδες, on the meaning of, 244. 
Godley’s Tacitus, //istories, i. ii., 154. 
Gomme’s Romano-British Remains (The Gentleman's 
Magazine Library), 298 foll. 
Gomperz (Prof.), 185, 188. 
Goodwin's treatment of Conditional Sentences, 125. 
Gorgias and Phacdrus, Thompson's editions of the, 34. 
Goulain’s (Jean) Information des Princes, MS. οἵ, 147). 
(racco-Roman Population, Beloch’s, 164. 
Grammaire Latine, Reinach’s, 200 
éléments de eg Lhomond), Edon’s, ἐν. 
γραφαὶ τιμηταί, 165). 
γραφὴ κακώσεως, ἐν, 
Graves’ (C, E.) notice of Geare’s Notes on Thucyd- 
ides I., 231. 
gravitas of Roman eloquence, 274a. 
Greece, Austrian Staff Maps of, 279. 
Geography of, Neumann and Partsch’s, 283 
Travelsin, by Mahaffy, Krumbacher, and Sandys, 
237-8. 
Greek Accentuation, Wheeler's, 103 foll. 
and Latin Classics v. English Literature, 8 foll., 93. 
and Latin Metre, Havet’s, edited by Duvau, 162. 
Composition : 
Carmen Sacculare Graece redditum, 114. 
Dedication (from the ‘‘ Echoes of Hellas"), 309, 
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ἡ μελάνοσσος Sovcavva, 76. 

Experiments in Archaic Metre, 68. 

Στέφανος, Theodore Korsch, 161. 

Course of Modern, Zompolides’, 112. 

Dramatists, Studies on the, Schmidt's, 93 foll. 

Frogs, note on, 20. 

Literature, Bender’s, 19 

Lyric Poets, Pomtow’s, 152. 

Metre, Essays on, Chaignet’s, 303. 

early, Usener’s, 162-3. 

Plays, some school editions of—Sophocles, by 
Campbell and Abbott ; Euripides, Medea, by 
Barthold, Glazebrook and Heberden—132 foll. 

Prose, Lectures on, A. Sidgwick’s, 73-4. 

Sculpture, Introduction to, Upcott’s, 72; ep. p.26. 

Testament, Lexicons to the, 106 foll. 

on some political terms in the, 4 foll., 42 foll. 

references to the :— 

S. Matthew (viii. 5—xvii. 13, forming the second 
book of Macarius Chrysocephalus’ Catena on 
S. Matthew), 2810. ; (viii. 15), 269a. ; (xi. 297.) 
3026. ; (xvii. 21; xix. 17; xxiv. 36), 2680. ; 
(xxiv. 157.), 3190. ; (xxvi. 29), 302b. ; (xxvii. 
35), 2680. ; (xxvii. 46), 1954. ; (xxviii. 18), 2680, 

δ. Mark, (v. 41; vii. 34), 195b.; (vi. 11; ix. 44, 
46; xv. 28; xvi. ad fin.), 268b.; (vii. 11), 
196a.; (ix. 34), 45b.; (xii. 19, ἀφίημι), 240. ; 
(xiii. 14 coll. Matt. xxiv. 15f., Luke xxi. 20f.), 
319d. ; (xv. 34), 195d. ; (xv. 43), 488. 

S. Luke (i. 15), 19θα.; (11. 1), 45a. ; (vii. 49, 
ἀφίημι), 24b.; (xiv. 32), 44b.; (xxi. 201), 8195.; 
(xxiii. 50), 430. ; (xxiv. 9, 11), 281α. 

S. John (viii. 37), 1082. ; (xiv. 27, ἀφίημι), 245.; 
xv. 1), 3026. 

Acts (i. 16-21), 179α. ; (ii. 6, 7), 195a.; (ii. 10), 
6a.; (ii. 14), 19δα. ; (ii. 24), 43b.; (iv. 18), 
44b.; (v. 12; xii. 20), 455 ; (v. 21), 44a. ; 
(ix. 4, 7; xxii. 7, 9), 108a.; (x. 22), 48a. ; 
(xi. 21f.), 42a. ; (xiv. 11), 195d. ; (xv. 10), 
302b.; (xvi. 4), 45a. ; (xvi. 12), 196a. ; (xvi. 
21), 6b.; (xvii. 5), 42a.; (xvii. 7), 45a. ; 
(xvii. 21), θα. ; (xix. 30, 33, 89, 40, 41), 42a.; 
(xix. 31, ᾿Ασιάρχαι), 4a. n. ; (xix. 35, ὁ γραμ- 
ματεὺς τοῦ δήμου), 4a. n. ; (xxi. 40), 1950. ὃ ; 
(xxiii. 30), 45a.; (xxiv. 2, 10, 17), 48a. ; 
(xxvi. 4), 43a. ; (xxviii. 19), 43a. 

Romans (iii, 13-18), 182a.; (v. 1-11), 182a.; (xv. 
20), 464.; (xvi. 2), 64.; (xvi. 23, 5 οἰκονόμος 
τῆς πόλεως), 4a. n.; (Xvi. 25), 107a.; J. H. A. 
Michelsen on, 181%., 182d. 

1 Corinthians (i. 18), 285a.; (vii. 21), 285a.; 
(vii. 34), 235b.; (x. 29), 235b.; (xi. 1-16), 
181b.; (xiii. 2; xiv. 2), 107b.; (xiii. 4), 268a.; 
(xiv. 16, 237.), 44b.; (xvi. 22), 196).; Canon 
Evans’ treatment of ἵνα as exemplified in, 235a. 

2 Corinthians (ii. 14), 108b.; (iii. 18), 108}. ; (v. 
20), 44}. ; (xi. 6), 440.; (xi. 32), 7b.; Heinrici’s 
Commentary on, 2910. 

Galatians (ii. 5; iii, 5-10; 15-25; with refer- 
ence to Marcion’s text), 2910.; (iii. 19), 295}. ; 
(iii. 23), Sa. ὃ. 

Ephesians (i. 9), 108a.; (ii. 12 57.) 5b.; (ii. 15), 
46a.; (iv. 11), 716.; (v. 82), 1070.; (vi. 18), 
4b.; (vi. 19), 108a.; (vi. 20), 444.; Professor 
Godet on, 179. 

Philippians (i. i), 71b.; (i. 27), 6b.; (ii, 6), 80. 
71b.; (iii. 20), 7a ; (iv. 7), 8b. 

Colossians (ii. 14, 20), 45a. 

2 Thessalonians (ii. 1), 430. 

1 Timothy (i. 15) 4a. 

Philemon (9), 1066. 

Hebrews (x. 25), 43b.; xi. (μαρτυρεῖσθαι passim), 
46a.; (xi. 9, 18, 16), 5d. 
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Greek Testament, references to the (continwed)— Greek Writers referred to (continued )— 


James (i. 1), 45a.; (i. 6), 1090.; (ii. 2), 430.; 
(ii. 7), 268a., (iii. 9 /f.), 189b.; (v. 2), 2680. 

Mp Reren (i. 1.17); δδ.; (ls b)y Saas πὶ ΤΙ ΚΣ 00,5 
(iv. 19), 7a. 

1 John (ii. 12-14), 70a.; (v. 6-8), 70a. 

Revelation (vii. 9-17; xi. 1-18; xiv. 14-20; 
Xvii.), 2120. 

Serivener’s (third edition), 70. 

Weymouth’s Resultant, 7b. 


Plut. Schol. on), 242a.; (78, Schol. on), 242d.; 
(84, Schol. on), 78b.; (137, Schol on; 139, 
Schol. on; 151, Schol. on ; 155, Schol. on), 
242b.; (488), 2190; 

Ran. (86 ff.) 128-9) ; (209), 20a. b.; (295), 
109d. ; (308, 346 7.) 129a.; (549 77. =605 77. ), 
13la.; (5727.), 129a.; (761 77.), 129b.; (819), 
129-30 ; (948), 130. ; (1028/.), 130. ; 289}.; 
313a.; (1124, 12987.), 130d. 


Theatre, Albert Miiller’s, 296 foll. 
Vases, Klein’s, 176. 
Writers referred to :— 


Th. (265), 298b. 
Vesp. (105, 291, 318), 97a. ; (355), 204b.; (394), 
98a. ; (536, 540, 577), 97a. ; (588), 970.; 


, 


Aelian De Nat. Anim. iv. (41), 244b.; υ. h. x. 
(17), 28a. 

Aeneas Jact. (31 coll. Hdt. viii. 128), 2440. 

Aeschines, De Fals. Leg. (175), 149a. 

Aeschylus Agam. (198 ff. = 188 ἢ. Dindorf), 
240b.; (2027. = 19277. D.), 2400. ; (301), 
204a.; (884=344 D.), 55a.; (418), 95a. ; (805-9; 
832-50), 313a. ; (1071), 94a. ; (1072—1177 ; 
1087 coll. 1186 ; 1093 coll. 1185; 1095 ff. coll. 
WG as 9: coll. 12295 1115Ξ17). 241, ; 
(1143=1172 D.), 24b.; (1178 ; 1227-30), 2410.; 
(1229), 241d. n.; (1310, 1382, 1611), 2410. 

Cho. (273, 516), 288b.; (845 f.), 95a.; (927), 58a. 

Hum. (76), 2890. ; (585, Schol. on), 298a. ; 
(631f,), 318a.; (696), 54d. n. 

Pers. (163f., 426 f., 468, 739, 751, 754, 755, 782, 
966), 130d. b.; (677 ff.), 3180. 

Pr. V. (1031), 946.; (1077 #f.), 2410. 

Suppl. (456), 2880. 

Theb. (13), 50b.; (28, 100=108 D.), 51a. ;. (118, 
132=125, 146 D.), 50a.; ((124, 211=225 D.), 
Bla.; (218=232 D.), 51b.; (233=247 D.), 
53a.; (244), 95a.; (251=265 D.), 5la. b.; 
(254=268 D.), 52a.; (259=273 D.; 263=277 
D.), 58a.; (269=282 D.), δια. b.; (811=3824 
DNe53a8(S22—355 19.: 332-35)— 

D.), 5la.; 415. -- 428}. D.), 52b.; (681 -- 544 

ΠΡ ΘΟ ὃς : (549562 10.) 52055477. = 

πο δθσεν θυ 0.7. ΞΘ 9.7: 19)». 1: bas) (611 = 

624 D.) 5la.; (628 -- 641 D.), ὅϑα.; (648 -- 661 

D.), 5la. b.; (6107: ΞΞ 6857. D.; 696=709 

ἘΠῚ 1: (429 —"40) Ds 66—781 D>), 508:; 

(769 7. =784 77. D.), 52a.; (771), 18la.; (773 

=788 D.), 50b.; (828=842 D.; 998=1007 D.), 

Bla. ; (1002=1011 D.), 52a.; (1008=1017 D.), 

5la.; (1013=1022 D.), 52a.; (1088=1047 D.), 

51a. 

Andocides, De Pace (8) 149. 

Aphthonius ii. (8, Schol. on), 2230.; iv. (210, 7; 
211, 22), ib.; progymn. (1), 1892. 

Apollonius Rhodius 111, (117 57.), 1700. ; (218), 
944}... (282), 244. 

Appian Maced. xi. (7, 8), 1700. 

Aristophanes Achar. (36), 3b. 115a.; (100), 204a. ; 
(408), 298b.; (625, Schol. on), 30.; (654) 
273b.; (1096) 290. 

Av. (454), 1316.; (1530), 129α. 

Ecel. (650), 97b.; (818 jf.), 151a. 

Eq. (258 ff.), 280a.; (895), 255b.; (1014), 78a. 

Lysistr. (42, 71, 83), 97a.; (95), 98a.; (148, 
183, 191, 271, 287, 297), 97a.; (553), 97b.; 
(581), 98a.; (683, 634, 654, 662), 97a.; (726 
coll. Wakefield on Eur. Jon, 1430=1410 D.; 
Hdt. vi. 86), 97b.; (763/.), 97a.; (1256), 
98a.; (1267), 97a.; (1313), 98a. 

Nub. (37, Schol. on), 229a. ; (280 7.), 1310.; 
(1065 coll. Lys. xix. 45; Ael. v. ἢ. x. 17), 
28a.; (1414f.), 131-2. 

Pax (129 f.; 741f7.), 1314. ; (989f. ; 1188f.), 131d. 

Plut. (8 77.. Schol. on; 9, Schol. on), 242a.; 
(39, Schol. on), 78α.; (66, Schol. on; 74, 


(599, 640), 97a.; (651), 97b.; (676), 97α. ; 
(694), 3b. n.; (718, Schol. on), 151a.; (748), 
97a.; (794 ff, illustrated by Hahn, ii. 85), 
258a. ; (849, 873, 906, 999, 1020, 1110, 
1230), 97a.; (1286), 97a.; 273b.; (1291), 
97a.; (1525), 97b.; (1528), 97a. 

Aristotle, Anal. Pr, 11. (27), 100. 

Eth. Nic. 11. (vii. 18), 108a. ; LV. (viii. 4), 7. 

Gen. Anim. IV. (vi. 14), 1000. 

Poet. xviii. (14550. 32/7.), 860. ; xxiv. (14596. 
87f.), ib. 

Polit, 11. (8); δύσει; (12), 59a. IIT. (v. 8, 
1278a, 34), 2la.; (vi. 3, 12780. 22), 7b. 
VI. [IV.] (4-6), 59a. 

Probl. xxxv. (8), 115a.b, 

Rhet. I. G. 11), 100a.6.; (ii. 8, 9), 990.6. ; 
(ii. 13), 100a. ; (ii. 18; v. 38, 4 [coll. gen. 
anim. IV. vi. 14] ; vil. 16), 1000. 11, (vii. 4), 
1006. ; (xii. 16), 108a. ; (xxi. 6), 100a.; (xxvi. 
14), 100d. III. (v. 4, and Cope on), 
1700. 

Arrian Anab. III. (xvi. 8), 1500. 

Indica (40), 42}. 

Artemidorus Oneiroer. I. (78), 304a. 

Athenaeus II. (p. 63 D.ff.), 576.: 1V. (p. 174), 29a. 

Callimachus Hymn. Del. (10), 290. 

Demetrius περὶ Epunvetas, III.(300,Spengel),224a. 

Demosthenes, Androt. (8), 218b. ; (32), 220a. ; 

(44), 77-8; 150a. ; (77, coll. Timocr. 169), 78a. 

Aphob. I. (5), 1650. ; (7, 9), 320a. ; (9, 37), 
78a. ; (67), 151a. 

Aristocr, (88, 117), 219a. ; (96), 220a. ; (165), 
218}. 

Boeot. de Dot. (33, 42), 140. 

De Chers. (24), 271a. 

De Cor. (89), 218b. ; (107), 2205. 

De Pace (10, 25), 271a. 

De Symm, (19 coll. 27), 78a; 150a. 

Dionysod. (8, 32, 37), 140. 

Meid. (129), 220a.; (191), 2240. 

Pantaen. (16), 14}. 

[Phaenipp. | (24), 2290. 

Phil. 1. (36),280a. I1.(380),271a. 111.(70), 2710. 

Phorm. (2), 220a. ; (37), 15a. 

Steph. I. (41), 2206. 

Theocr. (6), 151a. 

Timocr. (28), 220a.; (32), 14b.; (33, 36), 2200. ; 
(39), 2188. ; (42), 2195. ; (48, 116), 2202. ; 
(138, 149), 2208. ; (169), 78a. ; (195, 6), 2180. 

Dinarchus I. (71), 165d. 

Diodorus xix (45, 4 coll. Aristoph, Vesp.355), 2040. 

Diog. Laert. II. (10), 1500. III. (16), 1920. 

VII. (174), 151a. 

Dionysios or Longinos περὶ ὕψους (c. viii.), 302a. ; 
(cc: ix. x.); 26. = (c. xvi. coll. xyv.), 3016: ; 
(exxix.), 302a. 

Epicharmus (ap. DL. iii. 16), 1920. 

Eupolis (ap. Bekker’s Anecdota, 401, 8), 305a. 

Euripides Alc. (472f7-.), 540. ;(627), 960. ; (1153), 55a. 
«πάν. (462f.), 95a.b.; (468, 746), 94a. 

Bacch. (2), 3036.: (209), 950.; (262), 180α. 
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Greck Writers referred to (continued)— 


Euripides, Cycl. (517), 51a. 

Ki. (1173), 55a. 

fr. (87), 94a. ; (94), 956. ; (877), 54a. n.; 
Phacthon (ap. Diog. L. ii. 10), 150d. 

H. F, (1105), 536. 

Ffec. (1226 f.), 950. 

Ffel. (1609), 95a. 

Her. (169), 95a.; (529), 505. 

Hippol. (11), 52a.; (441f. coll. Alc. 627), 96}. 

1. A. (418, 671), 2880. 

I. T. (15, 35), 240-1 ; (867), 94a. 

Ion. (978 coll. 1188; 1027), 115. : 
1410 D., Wakefield on), 970. 

Med. (11), 135a.; (40f.), 86a. ; (109, 128), 
2bbb.; (155; 182), 135b.; (217), 86a ; (228), 
1356. ; (330f.), 540. ; (345), 255b. ; (549), 
55b. ; (649), 288b. ; (738f.), 1346. ; (822), 
2191.; (823-844), 134b.; (838), 8θα.; (890), 
1345. ; (9427. ), 1858. ; (952), 51α.; ; (1051f. ) 
134a.; (1081), 1384b.; (1181), 55a. 

Or. (15; 147); 278α.:; (215), 53b.; (274, Paley 
on), 244a.; (827, Schol. on), 2730. ; 
241b.; (9827f., and Schol. on), 150d, 

Phoen. (1651ff.), 94a. 

Suppl. (94), 5la. ; (745), 960. 

Tro. (1051), 540. 

Hekataios Fr. (229), 320a.; (284 coll. Hat. ii. 
156), 7b.; (289-90 coll. Hdt. ii. 77), 7 

Hephaestion De Poem (8), 92b.; 162b. 

Hermogenes περὶ στάσεων (II. 138, Spengel), 2235. 

Herodotus I. (1), 156a.; (287, 43, 51, 72, 170), 
156d. II. (34, 40, 51), 156.; (77), 320a.; 
(102), 156a.; (156), 3200. III. (1), 150a.; 
(4), 27a.; (9, 14), 156b. IV. (54), 1295.; 
(79, 81, 124, 126, 153), 156b.; (195), 199), 
Ve (71), 2297, VI. (27), 1295. ; ; (59-70), 
157a.; (86), 97b.; (98, 105), 157a. VIL. 
(2), 60b.; (195), 1295. (213), 29a, VIII. 
(128, Abicht and Schweighiuser on), 244a. 
IX. (10), 865.; (35), 248), 

Homer, Hymn. Del. Apoll. (14ff., 18, 117), 370. 

Hymn. Herm. (152), 179b.; (224-5), 289a. ; 
(234), 86a.; 288b.; (259, 427), 1792. 

Iliad. 1. (6), 52b.; (246), 49b.; (609/7.), 168α. 

II. (318), 86), ; (594-600), 38a.; IV. (88), 
94α.; (122, and Paley on), 244a. ; V. (722), 
49b.; VI. (119-236), 370. ; (168f.), 93a.b. ; 
VIII. (441), 490.; X. (398), 49a.; XI. (29), 
49b.; XII. (41), 2800, ; XVII. (481), 2800. ; 
XVII. (570, Schol. on), 1626.; XX. (109), 
280b.; XXI. (339), ¢b.; XXII. '(126), 129b., 
XXIV. (451), 2732. 

Margites, 86a. 

Odyss, 1. (184), 37b.; V. (12f.), ib.; VI. (16177), 
O55 Ville 1018, 105 δ, 282, 249, 261, 286, 
818/.), 160a.; XI. (313), 36a. ; 1 18), 
th, ; (336, Schol. on), 109}. ; XIII. (191),270)}.; 
XIX. (229), 288a.; XX. (883), 872.; XXI. 
(419), 244«.; XXIV. (211, 338, 36677.), 37. 

Isocrates (x. 35), 320 ὃ. ; adv. Call. ($83, 15), 151a. 
Josephus Ant. XX. (i. 2), 43, 

Bell. Jud. τς (xvii. 1), {2.; 

V.. (v.. 2), 60. Ὁ 

Julius Pollux ΠΙ. (42), 165a.; VIII. (48), 151α.; 
(52), 165a.; (86), 235a.; (93, 101, 107), 
165a.; (108), 229b.; 131, 59a.; Onomasticon, 
dedic ation of, 46), 

Libanius, 151a. 

Lucian, Demosth. Encom, (32), 2240. 

Dial. Deor. (1V.), 170b. 

Lysias V. (43), 280a.; VII. (87), 165a.; XII. 
(22), 95a.; XVI. (6), 230a.; 
XXIX, (18), 2194, 


(1430= 


ΤΥ, τὰ. 1), 8018: 


(399), ᾿ 


XIX. (45), 28α.; 


Greek Writers referred to (continued)— 


Marcus Aurelius 1. (15, 16), 2326.; II. (7), ἐδ. ; 11|. 
(2), 232a. ; (4, 6), 232b.; V.(28), ἐδ. ; VII. (28), 2b. 
Menander, Mon. (572), 219a. 
Nicander fr. (70, 14), 575. 
ἘΠΕΡΡΠΣΟΝ (ap. Mein. fr. com. ii. 2, p. 852), 
297}. 


Orpheus ‘Argon. (178, 751, 1068, 1147.), 2700. 
7». (xlvii.), ab. 

Hymn. (\xiv. 6), ib. 

Lith, (362), ib. 

Pausanias I. (xxix. 6), 229a.; IV. (xvi. 7), 27a.: 
ὟΣ {Ξ|: », 1010. ; (xxvi 9), 27a.; VII. 
(xvii. 3), 276.; VIII. (xlii. 5), 7b.; im (xxi. 
1). ΠΟΤ); (xxxii. 2), 276. 

Philostratus Vit. Apoll. I. (24), 280b.; II. (2, 8, 
12, 15), 281a.; III. (48), 2b.; IV. (7, 16), 20.; 
V. (41), 2b.; VI. (9, 27), 5.5. VII. (8, 28), 2b. 

Pindar Nem. 11.(1,Schol. on),37b.; VII.(17),313a. 

Pyth. 1. (18f.), 313a.; III. (70), 946. 

Plato Alk. I. (121), 320b. 

Apol. [17 A, (coll. 88 C., 39B.), 17 C.], γι; 
(18 B.); 72a.; [19 A. ‘(coll 21 B., 41 D), 
19 Ὁ,, 25... 25 Bil, 112. 1920 D.), 150d. ; 
297a.; (82 A. ἢ: 72a.; (84 A. ), 716.; (84 D., 
36 A.), 72a.; (39 B.), 712. 

Gorg. (502 B.), 150b.; (Cope, App. C.), 715. 

Lysis (206 E.), 1700. 

Phaed. (61 E., 62 A.), 2326. 

Rep. (546 A.), 1310. 

Sophist. (246 A., 248 A.7f.), 233a. 

Theaet. (151 D. coll. 149 E.), 27a.; (155 B.), 
289b.; (156 A.ff.; 165 D.), 2330.3 (170 A.- 
179 C.), 2826.; (175A.), 238a.; (182 B.; 
192 A.-D.; 198 Α.), 2890. 

Plotinus (30, 3), 3010. 

Plutarch Ale. (2), 1700. 

Aristid. (1), 59a. 

Cie. (9), 274a. 

De Placit. Phil. (3, 5, 11), 1080. 

De Primo Frigido (p. 960), 244a. 

Mor. (70 E.), 11}. 

Nat. Qu. (p. 914 F.), 2450 

Per. (18), 2296.; (87), 59b- 

Sull. (ch. 28, 1), 1526. 

Ps. Plut. (vit. x. orat. p. 848 E.), 2978. 

Polybius VII. (9), 426.; 1Χ. (1, 4), 7a.; XXVII. 
(2), 42b.; (13, 7), 170a.; XXX. (7, 2), 170a. 

Sappho fr. (18, 30, 37, 38), 152b.; (87), 360.; 
(88), 152b.; (95, 99, 106), 99}.; see also 3010. 

Sophocles 47. (572f.), 219a.; (651), 288h.; (1019 
Lobeck = 1030 D.), 4a.; (1300), 132-3. 

Antig. (215), 204. ; (390 coll.329 ; 404,517), 95a. 

El. (28), 288b. ; (564), 240. ; (1289), 95d.; 
(1311), 970. 

O.C. (9ff.), 53b.; (29, 1249 coll. 1156), 56a. n.; 
(113), 5a. ; (4887-), 555; (6107), 980.5 
(8357. ), 2980. ; (861), 288). ; (907), 95a. ; 
(1076), 94.; (1083, 1116), 955.; (1336), 
95a., 288}. 

O. T. (20), 54a.; (22f.), 1882.; (198), 29a.; 
(281), 138. ; (284f.), 96a.; (287, 828f.), 
29a.; (374), 96a. ; (420/7.), 950. ; (528), 1820. ; 
( 579), 94. ; 
(810), 51a. : (1031), 94b.; (1054, 1335), 132-3; 
(1084), 96a. ; (1091), 1335.3 
(1221f.), 292.3 (1512), 950.; (1512/; 1526), 
29a. 

Ph. (258), 2880. 

Tr. (75), 96b.; (93), 545, n.; 818α. 

Stesichorus, fr. (92), 163d. 

Strabo (vi. 276), 818, 

Teles (ap. Stob. vol. ii. p. 66, Teubner), 42}. 

Theon, Progym (iv. 15), 2192. 


(59777), 29a. ; (719, 792), 95c.; | 
(1196), 130a.; 
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Greek Writers referred to (continwed)— 
Thucydides I. (3, Shilleto on), 71b.; (35), 51a.; 
(76, 77, 82, 90, 101), 231b.; (126), 229a.; 
II. (13), 151a. ; (26), 179b.; (40), 716., 280a.; 
(65), 1310.; III. (49), 440.; (55). 960.; IV. 
(63), 2556. ; (118), 219b.; V. (19), 2190. ; 
VII. (87), 1296.; VILL. (65), 600. ; (66), 224a, 
Xenophanes fr. (6), 1920. 
Xenophon, De Red. 11. (7), 165a. 
Hipparch. 1X. (5), 230a. 
Zosimus III, (15), 281a. 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, MSS. of, 146a. 
Gretton’s Classical Coincidences, 74. 
Griechische Nominal-Accent, der, Wheeler’s, 103 foll. 
Gricchischen Biihnenalterthiimer, die, A. Miiller’s, 296 
foll. 
Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, die, Klein’s, 
176. 
Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, re-edited by 
Professor Thayer, 106 foll. 
Grote, 34, 149, 150, 151, 228. 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, Brugmann’s, 62 foll. 
Guardianship, the Attic Law of, Schulthess’, 165. 
Giithling’s Ovidii Fasti, Ibis, ew Ponto, Halicutica, 
Fragmenta, 157. 
P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica Georgica Acneis, 276. 
Gwatkin’s (H. M.) notice of Plummer’s Church of the 
Larly Fathers, 237. 


Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte, Schwenke’s, 110. 
Haeberlin’s Carmina figurata Gracca, 304. 
Hager’s (H.) notice of Miiller’s Greek Theatre, 296 foll. 
notice of Schulthess’ :Vormundschaft nach Atti- 
schem Recht, 165. 
Hannibal’s passage over the Alps, 110a, 2040. 
Hanno’s Periplus, 2046. 
Hardy’s (E. G.) notice of Freeman’s Lectures on 
History, 112. 
notice of Godley’s Tacitus, 154. 
notice of Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, vol. v., 
60 foll. 
note on Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, vol. v., 
(p. 145), 243. 
Harley MS. 5792, copied from a papyrus, 40. 
Harrow School Archaeological Museum, 285-8. 
Haskins’ M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia (with an In- 
troduction by W. E. Heitland), reviewed by 
Nettleship, 293 foll. 
Haverfield’s (F.) note on cavillor, 244}. 
notice of Cagnat’s Cours élémentaire @ épigraphie 
latine, 162. 
notice of Gomme’s Romano-British Remains, 
part 1., 298 foll. 
Havet’s Cours étémentaire de métrique grecque et latine, 
redigé par Louis Duvau, 162. 
Hayter, Rev. John, 185, 187. 
Head’s Historia Nuwmorum: a Manual of Greek 
Numismatics, 171 foll. 
Heath’s (T. L.) notice of Blass’ Hwdoxus (ed. 2), 272. 
Heberden’s (C. B.) Euripides, Medea, reviewed by 
Verrall, 132 foll. 


notice of Chaignet’s Hssais de métrique grecquc,303. 
notice of Duvau’s edition of Havet’s Cowrs élémen- 
taire de métrique grecque et latine, 162. 
notice of Haeberlin’s Carmina figurata Gracca, 
304. ; 
Heitland’s (W. E.) edition of the Pro Rabirio, 298α. 
Introduction to Haskins’ Luwean, 293-4. 


notice of Dosson’s Etude sur Quinte Curce, 307. 
notice of Jordan and Haverfield’s Relief Map of 
Syracuse, 78. 
Helbig, 12, 49. 


Henzen, J. W. H. (24 Jan. 1816—27 Jan. 1887), 178. 

Herculanean rolls, 185. 

Herford’s Studies in the Literary Records of England 
and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, 166. 

Herodot und Hekataios, by H. Diels, 320a. 

Herodoti Historiae, vol. i., Libr. i.—iy. 
Alfred Holder, 156. 

Herodoti Historiaruwm, Libr. v.—vi. 

usum edidit Alfred Holder, 7b. 

Heslop, George Henry (1822—30 Jan. 1887), 24. 

Hicks’ (E. L.) notice of Scott’s Fragmenta Hereu- 

lanensia, 185 foll. 
notice of some political terms in the New Testa- 
ment, 4, 42. 
Hicks’ (R. D.) note on new Materials for the text of 
Aristotle’s Politics, 20. 
notice of Bonitz’ and Zeller’s Plato, 232-3. 

Hildebrandt’s Studien auf dem Giebiete der Rémisches 
Poesie und Metrik. I. Vergil’s Culex, 274 foll. 

Hinrich’s Herr Dr. Karl Sittl und die homerischen 
Aolismen (Philologus, xliii. 1), 35, 91. 

Historia Numorum, Barclay V. Head’s, 171 foll. 

Historical Study, Lectures on, Freeman’s, 112. 

History of Universities, Lectures on the, Laurie’s, 113. 

Holden’s (Dr.) Cicero pro Sestio, 1370. 

Plutarcht Sulla, 152-3. 

Holder’s Herodotus, vol. 1, i.—iv., 156. 

Herodotus, v. vi., for the use of Schools, 7b. 

Holmes’ (Dr. ) translation of the works of S. Augustine, 
2350. 

Holzinger’s Nemesii Emeseni libri περὶ φύσεως av- 
θρώπου versio latina, 303. 

Homer, MSS. of, in the British Museum, 38-9 

‘ greater interpolations’ in, 12, 13: ep. p. 37. 
Truth about, Paley’s, 269. 
Homer's Iliad (vol. i., books i.—xii.), Leaf’s, 
49-50. 
Iliad and Odyssey, Aeolic element in the, G. (Ὁ. 
Warr, 35 foll., 91 foll. 
Iliad and Odyssey, Introduction to the, Jebb’s, 
12 foll. 
Iliad, Rzach’s ; Odyssey, Cauer’s; Hymns, &c., 
Abel’s, 198. 
‘mead of asphodel,’ 2380. 
Odyssey, i.—xii., Earl Carnarvon’s translation of, 
159. 
Odyssey, vol. i., Morris’ translation of, 160. 
Odyssey, composed in old age, 301a. 
references to Sicily and south Italy, 376. 
solitary allusion to writing (J/. vi. 168/.), 93. 
Homeric Dialects, van Leeuwen jun. and Mendes da 
Costa’s, translated into German by Dr. E. 
Mehler, 199. 
Grammar, Monro’s, references to, 36a, 199a. 
MSS. (of the Odyssey), in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, 3190. 
‘Realien,’ 490. 
Horace, Carm. iii. 23, 177f7., 169-70. 
Epod. xvii. 32f., 242-3. 
Α. ῬῚ ϑ61Ξ:8; 518: 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 

Horawitz and Hartfelder’s Briefwechsel des Beatus 
Rhenanus, 167. 

‘ House at Tiryns,’ 130. 

Housman’s (A. E.) notes on Ar. Ran. (1021 coll. 
Aesch. Per, 677 sqq.), 3136. ; Soph. El. (564), and 
Eur. 1. 7. (15, 35), 240-1. 

Huemer’s Virgiliit Maronis Grammatici opera, 158. 

hymenaeus, the, 152a. 

Hyperides, Funeral Oration of, in the British Museum 

(Papyrus xceviii.), 39. 

Oration of against Demosthenes respecting the 
Treasure of Harpalus, in the British Museum 
(Papyrus cyiii.), 7. 
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Hyperides, Oration of for Lycophron, in the British 
Museum (Papyrus exv.), 7. 
the Speech against Aristogeiton I. attributed to 
221a. ; cp. p. 308d. 


ἴαχον, 922}. 
Jackson’s(Dr. )articles on ‘ Later Theory of Ideas,’233a. 
translation of the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 99a. 
Jadart’s Dom Thierry Ruinart (1657—1709), 168. 
Jahn’s Persius, Juvcnal and Sulpicia, re-edited by 
F. Biicheler, 17 foll. 
Ialysos, scarabaeus from, 250a. 
James’ (M. R.) note on the δίκαιρον, 2440. 
Iasos, excavations at, 176-7, 317a. 
Idcenlehre of Plato, Zeller’s, 232. 
Jebb, Jackson and Currey’s Extracts for Translation, 
309. 
Jebb’s (R. C.) Introduction to the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, reviewed by Leaf, 12 foll. 
Sophocles (Part IJ. The Oedipus Coloncus), re- 
viewed by Verrall, 53 foll. 


note on A. Miiller’s Greek Theatre, 298. 
notice of Schmidt’s Kvritische Studien zw den 
Griechischen Dramatikern, 93 foll. 
Jevons’ (F. B.) Development of the Athenian Demo- 
cracy, reviewed by Cooke, 58 foll. 


notice of Bender’s Greek Literature, 19. 
notice of Bergk’s Kleine Philologische Schriften, 
edited by Peppmiiller, 234-5. 
Ignatian Epistles, Volter on the, 2590. 
ijarjpav (Homeric ἰητήρ), 916. 
Iliad, interpolations in the, 12, 13, 37. 
Indo-European Grammar, Brugmann’s (Erster Band), 
62 foll. 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner’s Numismatic Commen- 
tary on Pausanias, 101. 
inducere (= ‘to cancel’) 674, 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, 117. 
Interdict de v7, the, 660. 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Metre, Havet’s, re- 
edited by Duvau, 162. 
to Greek Sculpture, Upcott’s, 74; ep. p. 260. 
to Latin Epigraphy, Cagnat’s, 162. 
to the Jliad and Oydssey, Jebb’s, 12 foll. 
Johnson's (Dr.) criticism on Milton’s Latin Verse, 48%. 
Jordan Henri (30 Sept. 1833—10 Nov. 1886), 24. 
(J.B.)and Haverfield’s Relief Map of Syracuse, 73. 
Ischiorrhogic, 47}. 
Isyllus of Epidaurus, 85a. 
Julius Romanos, ‘ the greatest Christian hymn-writer, 
237b. 
ius aquae (ducendae) constituerc, 67 a.b. 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 32; Dial. 317 D., 319 A.), 802}, 
Justin, Ruehl’s, 75 
Juvenal, difficulties in, 243 
Mayor’s (Vol. I. fourth edition ; Vol. 11. third 
edition), 15 foll. 
Pearson and Strong’s, 154-5 
Juvenal’s account of the sportula at variance with 
Martial, 243 
birth, 16. 
banishment, 74. 
relation to Lucan, 293 
relations with Martial, ἐν. 
satires, date of, 243d. 
how far faithful representations of the times, 
18. 
St. Gall, MS. of, 18α, 
text, sources of, 17, 18. 
Juvenci libri Evangeliorum IIII., Marold’s, 158 


καλαύροψ, 36h, 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Kalkmann’s Pausanias der Perieget, 101 foll. 
xdbapors—purgatio, 223-4, 

κατάστασις, 225-30. 

κατείδωλον, 108d. 

Keene’s (C. H.) Calpurnius and Nemesianus, 276 
Kekilios, 9016. 

κεν, the Epic, 91a. 

Kennedy’s (Dr.) Latin Vocabulary, 74. 


note on the derivation of titulus, 78-9. 
Public School Lat. Gr. on the Conditional Sen- 
tence, 136). 
King’s (J. ἘΠ) notice of Darmesteter’s La Vie des 
Mots, 161. 
Klein’s Die Griechischen Vasen mit Mcistersignaturen, 
176 
Kleine philologische Schriften—Band 11. Zw Griechi- 
schen Literatur—Bergk’s, edited by R. Pepper- 
miller, 234-5. ᾿ 
κλῖμαξ, 224}. 
Knoell’s Eugippii Excerpta ex Operibus S. Augustini, 
139 foll. 
Vita S. Severini, 224 foll. 
Knoke’s Die Kriegziige des Germanicus in Deutsch- 
land, 277,8. 
κόιλος (κοῖλος). 198}. 

Koénigsberg School of Homeric Criticism, the, 
12b. ν 
Korsch’s Στέφανος. Carmina sua Graecca et Latina, 

161a. 
Kriegziige des Germanicus 
Knoke’s, 277-8. 
Krumbacher’s Griechische Reise, 237-8. 


in Deutschland, die, 


La Roche’s Homer, 49. 
Langobardic minuscule of the Carolingian Epoch, 
the, 78d. 
Lateinische Konjugation, Engelhardt’s, 147 foll. 
Latin Alphabet, Pronunciation, and Accentuation, 
Edon’s, 163. 
Conditional Sentences, 124, 197, 238, 239. 
Conjugation, Engelhardt’s, 147 foll. 
Epigraphy, Introduction to, Cagnat’s, 162. 
Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms, Stedman’s, 309. 
Grammar, Reinach’s, 200. 
Elements of, Edon’s, 200. 
Pronunciation, the Reformed, 40 foll. 
Prose, passages for Translation mto, Nettleship’s, 
279. 
Syntax, Riemann’s, 201. 
Verse, Milton’s, on some faults in, 46 foll. 
Modern, by Korsch and Ulrichs, 161α. 
Vocabulary, Kennedy’s, 74. 
Words in Greek Testament, 196a. 
Latin Writers referred to :— 
Ammianus Marcellinus xxvi. (6, 15), 290. 
Apicins vii. (12), 570. 
Apuleius Met. ix. (8), 2134 ; (10), 87a. (10 coll. 
Tac. Ann. v. 11; 19), 2188.5; x. (7), 21808 
(10), 87a.; (19, 25, 26), 213%. ; xi. (3, 20), a. 
Arnobius Adv. Nat. ii. (48), 57b.; iv. (21), 
86). 
Asconius Pro Cornelio Fr. Argum, 274b. 
Augustine (St.) Brev. Coll. iii. (18, 15), 182a.; 
Enarr, in ps, 36 serm, 2§11, 1938a.; in. ep. 
Rom. inch. expos. T. iii. Pt. 11. p. 925, 43a. 5, 
Serm. (28 4f.; 2084; 82; 87§3; 4085; 
49§10; 56; 2148; 288§3; 29383; 300 
ξ8 8, 6; 815§6; 3188$1, 3; 351 ; 382 § 8), 
236a, 
Ausonius Epigrams (128, 11), 804}. 
Epitaph. Her. (9, 4), 190}. 
Grat, Act, (41), 189α. 
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Latin Writers referred to (continwed)— 
Avianus Fab. (dedication), 189. ; ii. (13), 
1890.; iii. (4, 1172)» 190@.; iv. (1 coll. viii. 


Latin Writers referred to (continwed)— 
Mur. (4, 5), 127 ; (8,17), 127. n.; (21), 126a.; 
(33), 127; (34), 1380.; (44), 223a.; (46), 


LY pa 2, 18), δε; vi. (7), 1b.; vii. (4), 7b. ; viii. 127a. n.; (80), 125a.; (82,83), 127; (83), 128d. 
ib.; ix. (5), 2b.; x. (5), ib.; x. (11), 190a.0.; Orat. (36, 38), 2236.3 (39), 2230. b.; (42), 
xi. (4. 7), 1900.; xii. (1, 9), ab.; xiii. (4 coll. 223b. ; (78), 244b.; (98, 119), 228b.; (127, 


Anth. Lat. 117, 6R., 5), 191a.; xiv. (11 
from Ennius Sat, 45), ib.; xv. (1 coll. xxix. 
Df; 11); 20:3 xvi. (9f.), 20.5 XVI, 20. 3 Xvi. 726. ; III. (33), 1285. : IV. (1), ib. V.(11), 68b. 
(3f), δὲ; xviii. (5), 2b.; xix. (8f.), 1918.; Pis. (2), 696.; (28, 29), 18θα. ; (84), 137α. 

EK 7.» 1» 107} 2ῦι: ext (5); 15.:: Kx Plane. (5), 128a.; (45), 187a.; (47), 2528α.; 
1920.; xxii. (5f, 19), 191}... 192a.; xxiii. (91), 137a. 

(10), 1899: τ xxiii. (11f.), 192a.; xxiv. (4), Rose. Com. (1, 2, 5), 68a. 

1920.; xxv. (6), 189a.; xxv. (8), 192b.; xxvi. Rall. ii. (70, 98), 67}. 

(5), tb. ; xxvi. (1177.), 189a.; xxviii. (1), 1920.; Sest. (5), 137b.; (14), 127; (16, 17, 22), 1376.; 


137, 173, 175, 199, Colt 234), 2 θᾶ, 


xxix, (14), 7b.; xxix. (22), 1890.; xxx: (7), 

1926. ; xxxi, (7), 0. ; xxxii. (6), 1890. ; 

XxXxlv. (3, 5f.), 198a. ; xxxvii. (1), τς be oooh. 

(15), 7b.; xli. (16), 2b.; xlii. (8), 

Caesar Bell Civ. 111. (44), 1270. 

Bell Gall. 1. (14), 201b.; IV. (17), 168-9; 
233d. ; V. (26), 1380. Wad) 7 Πρ δι ἢ Vile 
(34), 7b. 

Catullus vi. (10), 179b.; x. (20), 1550.; xiv 

(177.). 576.; ex. (7), 2546. 

Cicero Acad. 11. (2), 1892. ; (58), 189α. 

ad Att. I. (iv.), 69a.; (iv. 2), 274b.; (xiv. (3. 
69a.; (xiv 4), 108b., 268a.; (xvi. 11 coll. 
XIV. iii. 2), 79b.; LV. (xvill.), 676., 690.; 
WHT, (Ghee 8), UBEVES IDK, (Gath 8) 682:: 
XII. (li.) 68a.; XIV. (ii. 1), 20. 

ad Brut. 1. (xvii. 4), 2890. 

ad Fam. 1. (x.) 70b.; VI. (xii. 3), 188b.; VII. 
(xili.), 66a.; (xxiii. 2), 69b.; IX. (xii.), 274 
b.; XIII (lvi.) 446.; XV. (xvi. 3), 67a. 

ad Herenn. IV. (50, 58), 2230. 

ad Quint, Fr. I. (i. 2), 69a.; (i. 25), 700.; 
ILI. (i. 3), 67a.; (ix. 8), 690. 

Arch. (16), 127a. n.; (16, 17, 29), 127. 

Baib. (3, 5), 1880.; (6, 11, 26, 39), 139a.; (47, 
48, 50), 1390. 

Brut. (21), 2746.; (82), 223a.; (36, 66), 2230., 
(283), 223a.; (328), 2740. 

Caecin. (14, Jordan on), 139a.; (63, 92), 660. 
Cael. (62), 126d. 

Cat. 1. (U7); 127 ; (18 19), 126a@.; (29), 127a.n.; 
ΤΙ 9) γα, τι; (12), 127 ; III. (18), 68a. ; 
IV. (7), 169a. 

Cat. Maior. (4, 18, 16, 27, 28, 49 [colZ. 33], 
58), 136a., (73), 1360. . 

Clu. (16), 1260.; (18), 128a.; (62), 125a.; (80), 
1260., 127, 198a.; (183), 128a. 

De Div. 11, (20, 127), 125a. τι. 

De Domo (1), 1900. 

De Fin. I. (7), 126b.; 11. (88), 746.; (119), 
186a.; V. (40, Madvig on), 200a. 

De Imp. Cn. ἘΣ (2), 137b.; (15), 139d. 

De Invent. 1. (27), 1892. 

De Nat. Deor. 1. (76f.), 192b.; (97), 191α.; 11. 
(48), 70b.; III. (79f.), 1250. n., 2390. 

De Of. I. (5), 126a. ; (72), 136a., 1390. ; (116), 
Some ὙΠ ι{70)» δὴ: ΠῚ (80). 1260.5) (75); 
126).; (106), 18θα. 

De Orat. 1. (223), 223a.; (250), 68b.; II. (16), 
437a.; (240), 289a.; 111]. (48, 186), 862.; 
(190, 191), 223a. 

De Prov. Cons. τ} 128α. 

Div. in Caec. (32), 1288. 

Flace. (21), 696.; (44), 68a.; (84), 69D. 

Lael. (11), 1274. : (13), @. 

Leg. Agr. 11. (10), 138a.; (85), 128a. 

Lig. (9), 137a. 

Lucull. (38), 1106. 

Mil. (10), 128a.; (28), 125a. n.; (91), 1252. 


(24, 42 [coll. 91], 50), 138α.; (63, 64 coll. 
Clirn80) 1 7 AOE, 11), Lssa.; (Si), 127 
(84, 110), 138«.; (133), 138b.; (134), 127; 
(187), 1380. 

Top. (79), 224a. 

Tuse. 5 (7), 223a., (48), 86d. 

Verr. I. (106), 676.; Il. (i. 70), 128a.; Gi. 15), 
aS (ii. 52), 126a.; (ili. 91), 1282. ; (iv. 114), 

; (v. 12), 1390.; (v. 98), 138.; III. (31), 
a (32, 65, 115, 129), 198.; IV. (9), 
180a.; (xvi. 58), 126b.; (70), 1287, 1986, 
b.; V. (6), 1902. ; (48), 68a. 

Claudianus 77. cons. Hon. praef. (5), 1910. 

Curtius iv. (115 4); 1900); vee(5, 12); Ὁ. ; =x. 
(1, 33), 20. 

Cyprian De Lapsis (c. 36: ed. Hartel, p. 263, 
Zi); 2200. ἢν Lp. (ixv. 4: Ὁ: 2b, 13), cb: 

Dion Hal. De comp. verb. (23), 224}. 

Ennius Sat. (45), 191a. 

Florus (i. 10, 8), 570. 

Frontin. aq. (128), 255d. 

Fulgentius (xiv, 1. 23), 2890. 

Gaius (iv. 141, 155, 161-5), 660. 

Gellius xi. (9, 1), 57a.; xvii. (2, 16), 255d. 

Horace Carm. II. (v. 21), 128b.; III. (xxiii. 
17f., coll. xxix. 59f.) 169-70; IV. (ix. 39), 
51a. 

Epod. ii. (37), 255b.; xvii. (32f.), 242-3. 

Sat. I. (v. 87), 258a.; (viii. 17.), 192a. ; II. 
(ili. 248), 1706. 

Hyp. I. (iii. 26), 127; (v. 30, Obbarius on), 
58a.; (vil. 93), 127; (xvii. 138, 14, 50), 2b.; 
(xix. 18), 127, 1280. 

Ep. II. (i. 3f.), ag (ii. 14577-), 127α. ἢ 

Ars Poet. (41), 16) 

Julius Romanus ap. Charis (p. 145, 29), 2896. 

Justin (29, 4, 5), 139a.; (36, 4, 4), 1905. 

Juvenal 1. (49, 95), 2480. ; (12777. coll. Mart. x. 
70, 5-14), 243a.; (135), 192d. ; (135f.), 19a ; 
II. (148), 17@.; ITI. (104, cold. Luer. i. 
1106, Lachm.), 289a.; (822), 15b., 18a. ; 
1V. (68), 296d.; (69), 191d.; V. (38), 18b.; 
(65), 19b.; (141), 289a.; VI. (167), 18d.; 
(5037.), 58a.; subscriptio ad fin. 18a. ; VII. 
(877.), 16a.; (99), 15b.; VIII. (67), "180; 
(105), 150., 18a.: (148), 15b., 18a., 155a.; 
(157,$Schol. on), 18α.; (241), 2890. ; X. (8), 
192a.; (35), 18a.; (54, 93, 150), 188. ; (191), 
289a. ; (294), 289b.; (295), 289a.; (3577)... 
169a.; (865), 192a.; XII. (23), 289a.: XY. 
(110). 

Livy I. (xiv. 11), 277a.; V. (xlii. 8), 139a.; VII 
(ee 45 eva 2 6), 0 2bGae% δὶ (xxxiv. 6), 
256a.; XXII. (xxxi. 11), 277a.; XXII. (1.- 
vili.), 3200.; (xxii. 4, Fabri on), 190α. ; 
XXIV. (xviii. 14), 68a.; XXXII. (x. 6, 
Drakenb. on), 190α.; XXXIX. (xxxvii.), 
125¢@.; XLII. (xvii.), 170a.; XLY. (xxvi.), 
ib.; Epit. (60), 139.; (93), 139. 
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Lucan I. (8 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 461), 2980., Ovid Met. 


295b.; (19, 50), 295b.; (60 coll. Verg. Aen. 
8 291), 293b.; (110, 176), 2950.; (187 coll. 
Verg. Aen. ii 270; 206 coll. id. xii. 4), 
ΝῊ (304, 481), 295). : (530 coll. Verg. 
Aen. v. 851), 2936.; (531), 295b.; (687= 
Verg. Aen. li. 337), 2940. 11. (82 coll. 
Verg. Georg. 1. 42 ; 236 coll. Aen. vi. 390), 
294a.; (263), 295d. ; (287 coll. Verg. Aen. v. 
709), 294, : ; (288 coll. V.59 ; VI. 248 ; VII. 
112; 398, B51 ; VIII. 420, 800), 2952. ; 
(407 coll. Verg. Aen. xi. 405), 2940. III. 
(68 coll. Verg. Aen. i. 531; 98 coll. id. iv. 
384), 294a.; (358 coll. V. 482), 295b.; (373 
coll, Verg. Aen. x. 22; 395, 440, coll. id. 
vi. 180), 294. ; (404 coll. Verg. Hcl. v. 66), 
295b.; (418 coll. Aen. ii. 53; 448 coll. id. 
xii. 209), 294a. ; (455), 295d. ; (470 coll. Verg. 
Aen, xii. 686; 500 =id. x. 169), 294a. ; 
(534), 295b.; (542 = Verg. den. iii. 208), 
294a, 5 (559, 586), 295b.; (607 coll. Verg. 
Aen. 111. 305), 294a.; (609), 2956. ; (644 coll: 
Verg. Aen. x. 387), 294α.; : (708/.), 295d. 
IV. (96 = Verg. Aen. vii. 113), 294a.; (127), 
192b.; (143 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 592), 294a.; 
(171), 295b.; (427 coll. Verg. Aen. x. 288 ; 
796 coll. id. ii. 637 ; 802 coll. id. vii. 317), 
294a. V. (39 coll. Verg. Georg. i. 507; 46 
coll, Aen. xi. 335), 294a.; (54/7, 1097. ), 


296a.; (408 coll. Verg. Aen. iv. 309), 294a.; 


(457), 296a.; (505 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 598 ; 
5385 coll. id. x. 192), 294. : (795f.), 296a.; 
(799 = Verg. Georg. iii. 498), 294a. VI. 
(174 coll. Verg. Aen. ix. 510 ; 228 coll. id. i. 
209 ; 274 coll. td. i. 105), 294a.; (882, 475), 
296a.; (800 coll. Verg. Aen. vii. 244), 294a. 
VII. (2, 141, 199, 2577., 325 coll. 578, 398), 
296a. ; (451, 607), 296b. VIII. (332), 296. ; 
(450=Verg. Aen. ii. 541), 294. ; (837), 2965, 
IX. (32 = Verg. Aen. ii. 198 ; 78 = τῶ. vi. 
270), 2946.; (485, 437), 296b.; (471 coll. 
Verg. Aen. i. 101), 2946. X. (110 [coll. 
Juv. iv. 68], 219), 296d. 

Lucilius fr. (108, Baehr), 289}, (585, Baehr), 
tb. 

Lucretius I. (1106, Lachm.), 289a. III. (830- 
1094), 86). IV. (1259), 570. 

Macrobius Comm. I. (ii. 7 coll. 9, 10), 189}. 

Sat. VII. (iv. 7 coll. v. 15), 248a. 

Manilius II. (886), 190d. 
Martial De Spect. xv. (8 coll. 1. xxv. 63 xXxxi, 
3; VI. lviii. 10), 850. 

Epigr. 111. (xviii.), 570.3; (xxiii.), 7b.; (xiii. 
6 coll, Tibull. I. vii. 38), 85b.; (Ixxv. 3), 
57b. IV. (Ixxxvii. 9f.), 570.; (xci. 1); τ 
V. (xxx. 8 coll. XIV. clxxxv. ), 166. VIII. 
(xxx. 6), 57b.; (Ixxvi. 7 coll. VI. xxx. 6), 
ἐδ. IX. (Ixxxviii. 4f.), 576. X. (xvii. 8), 
566; (xxv. 5f. δι fed: (Ixx. 5ff. coll. Juv. i. 
127f7.), 248α. (103), 212a.; (cvi. 1), 
3054, XII. one ), 184. XIV. (cli.), 
58a.; (clxxiv. 2 coll. IJ. lxxxix. 2, 4, 6), 
ἐφ. (cexii.), ib,; (cexvii. 1), ib.; (cexviii.), 
ib. 

Minucius xxiii. (9), 192d. 
Ovid Her. XI. (37), 58a.; XV. (85), 1900. 

Am. I. (vi. 72), 190α, 

A. A. II. (122), 189d. 

Epicedion Drusi, 2966. 

Paris Oenonac (69), 190b. 


Met. 1.(15), 180a; (400), 126a. 1V. (260), 157a.; 
VII. (509), ἐδ, IX. (179), i. ; (191), 2002. ; 


(710), 157a. X. (90), 275a.; (560-704), 


320a. XI. (138), 157a. XIII. (114 [coll. 

527; Fast. iii. 629], 165), 200a.: (188), 
2400. ; (277, 338, 356), 200a. ; (414), 1995 ; 
(451, 457, 503 [coll. IX. 191], 508), 200a. ; — 
(509), 1990. ; (632, 718), 200a; (778), 1995. 
XIV. (104, 133 [eoll. 141], 181, 226, 362, 
489, 534 [eoll. 552], 612 [coll. Madvig de Fin, 
v. 40 ; Haupt, Opusce. iii. 510], 671), 200. ; 
(791), 2488. ; (848), 157a. 

Fast. II. (1877., 3677, 638, 835f.), ee 
III. (629). 200. IV. (8617), 1570. 
(488ῆ.), 164a. VI. (48f.), 1576. ; aaa 
1902. ; (765), 157a. 

Trist. I. (i. 79, 88, 125f.), 234. ; (iii. 47), 2b. 
11. (55, 59, 66, 91, 92, 138, 145, 191, 239, 
278, 285, 305, 337, 408, 474, 492, 565), 
1578. JIT. (i. 89; iil 21s av. δεν ἡ 
55; vi. 16; ix. 82; xi. 43; xii, 92,28); am 
TV. (i. 215 τ΄. 53 : Gi 42 5 ἔν. 8476 eee 
13; vii. 18, 23f.), 7b. V. (v. 45 coll. Mart. 
XI. ciii.), 212a. ; (viii.f11), 1570; (xiii. 19),2b. 

Ea Pont. 1, i(vii. 57), 2b. 5 (v.24), τ. τ 
(ii, 21), ἐδ. ; (iv. 68), 1906. (vi. 34), 1570. 
IV. (xv. 1), 2. 

Paulinus Vit. Amb. (25), 570. 

Persius prol. (14), 486. V. (175), 2890. 

Petronius (67), 57a. 

Phaedrus J. (xxii. 6), 575. III. (xv. Ritter- 
shusius on), 58a. 

Plautus Amphitr. prol. (95, 121), 148d. 

Aul. (559), 308a. ; (639), 2440. 

Capt. (24, 93, 135, 199, 201, 202, 212), 3040. ; 
(477), 820}. ; (690, 693), 304d. 

Cure. (621, 662, 712f.), 58a. 

Menaech 818 Vahlen, and Ritschl on), 243a. 

Mil. Glor. (211), 308 ὃ; (641 and Ribbeck on), 
244b. ; (695), 79d. 

Most. (251=261 R.), 58a. ; (862/.), ἐδ. 

Pers. (57), 205a. 

Pseud, (1244 Fleck. ), 78d. 

Rud. (7, 39, 77, 86), 305a. ; (161, 210, 304, 
385, 411, 418, 468, 494 [coll. 455], 538 
[eoll. Ter. «πᾶν. 502], 636, 684, 692, 752, 
918 [coll. Capt. 185]), 305); (1093 [coll. 
986], 1124, 1138, 1152, 1169, 1170, 1232, 
1307, 303d. 

Stich. (129), 308d. ; (167), ἐδ. ; (226), 2445. 

Trin. prol. (19), 148) ; (107), 808). ; (1059), ᾿ 
58a. 

Truc. (221), 148}. ; (685), 2440. (730), 2886, 

Plin. Ep. III. (i. 2), 136a. ; (xiv. 7), 190a. 

Nat. Hist. praef. 170a. 1]. (408), 245a. IV. 
(xii. 22), 578. Oe 138. XIII. (77), 
820. XXXIII. (iii. 45), ὁ. XXXIV. 
(19), 170a. ὃ. ; (57), 8a. 

Propertius III. (xviii. 21), 276d. IV. [V.] (iv. 
39, 41), 190d. 

Quintilian III. (v. 5-7), 2244. IV. (i, 8), 57a; 
X. (i. 46), 29a. ; (i. 60, 68, 65, 69), 2130. . 
(i. 79), 29a. ; (i. 115), 298α. 

Sallust Cat. li. (20), 169a. 

Jug. (lviiiv.), 1896. ; ciii (1), 1880. 

Seneca contr. (27 § 14), 58a. 

de clem. (1. 5, 5), rs 

de const. sap. (6,3; 8,3; 18, 1), ib, 

de ira (ii. 81 § 4), 1900. 

de otio (3 § 3), 198. 

de provid, (4, 3), 2896, ; (4 8 12), 1900. 

de vita beata (12, 5; 13, 2), i. 

dial. (vi. 22 § 6), 127. 

ep. (66 § 8), 57b. ; (77 § 8), 57a. 

Here. Oct. (134-172), 289. 
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Seneca nat. quaest. (i. 1 § 8), 57. ; (iv. 1, 2) 2940. 
suas. (6 § 27, Sextilius Ena in), 570. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, 16a. ; (c. 25, 236), 1890. 

Silius Italicus Punic. 111. (259), 1770. 

Statius Silv. I. (iv. 28-30), 16d. ; II. (i. 175), 
1900. ; V. (iii. 162), id. 

Strabo (4, p. 203), 180. ; XI. (ii.), 2700. 

Suetonius Awy. (71), 1700. ; (85), 8062. 

Caes. (42), 68). 

Dom. (6), 244a. 

Galb. (22), 57a. 

Nero. (41), ib. 

Symmachus Zp. I. (101), 189a. 
Tacitus Agric. (37), 256a. ; (88 coll. Liv. X. 
XXxiv. 6), 2b. 

Ann. I. (8 coll. Liv. VII. iv. 4: v. 2, 6), ab. ; 
(50-51), 2770.0. ; (57, 63-9), 277b. II. (7), 
ab. ; (12, 18, 19-21), 278a. IV. (50 [οἷ]. 
ΠΤ 10)>5 xxxiv., 65 73), 256a. - XIV. (21), 
1380. ; (37), 2ὅθα. 

dial. de Orat. (10), 296. ; (20), 57a. 

Hist. 1. (2, 39, 41, 50, 52, 61, 68 col7. II. 98), 
1546. 11. (16 coll. 12), 2b. ; (17); 256a: ; 
(93),1546. 111.(18 coll. Liv. X.xxxiv.6), 260a. 

Terence Andr. (502), 3050. 

Haut. (610f.), 58a. 
Phorm. (923), 68a. 

Terentianus Maurus (693f.), 470. 

Tert.adv. Mare. (ii.2 p.m.),190 b. ; apol. (12),192d. 

Tibullus I. (vii. 38), 850. ; (vii. 53, 56), 2760. 

Valerius Maximus (7, 8, 7), 139a. 

Varro de J. lat. (s. 174), 3200. 

Vegetius Mulomedicina, praef. (3), 243a. 1. (17, 
35), 2890. ; ii. (16, 2), 188b.; (109, 51), 2892. 

Vergil Eel. I. (65), 276a. ; (79), 1920. II. (64), 
ib. V. (66), 2950. Georg. II. (497), 1692. ; 
(517, Philargyr. on), 180a. 111. (9), 1530. ; 
(13), 1920. ; (24, 267., 42, 59, 307, 385 
[coll. IV. 2227), 153d. ; (893), 1690. ; (402, 
449); 1530. LV. (34 50, 74), δ. ; (117), 
126a. ; (165, 222, 227, 29177, 317, 447, 455, 
457, 484), 1530. ; (540), 193a. Aen. I. (189, 
427, 429), 1696. II. (448), 7b. III. (88 
coll. Luecr. IV. 1259), 289a. ; (76, Forbiger 
on), 169. ; (411, 448, 454, 484, 605, 670, 
674, 683), 289a. IV. (242), 258a. ; (343), 
169d. ; (610), 258d. VI. (179), 169b.; (6791), 
1790. ; (788), 1690. VII. (15f.), 192d. 
IX. (119/.), ὦ; (288), 2012. ; (388), 1690. ; 
(428), 193a. ; (678, 715), 1696. XI. (567), 
276a. XII. (208), ib. ; (474, 546f.), 169. ; 
(810), 127a.n. ; (929), 1692. Culex (1—10 
coll. Aetna and Georg. I.), 274b. ; (26), ἐν. ; 
(487.), 2750. ; (50, 57, 99, 106, 108), 275a. ; 
(137—156), 2756. ; (172), 276a. ; (189), 2b; 
(213-222 ; 232-384 coll. Aen. vi.), 275a. ; 
(412-414), Ὁ. 

Laurie’s Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitutien 
of Universities, with a survey of Medieval Educa- 
tion (A.D. 200-1350), 118. 

Laurentian Sophocles, the, 145d. 

Leaf’s (W), Iliad (Vol. i. Books i-xii.), reviewed by 
Merry, 49-50. 


notice of Abel’s, Cauer’s and Rzach’s editions of 
Homer, 198-9. 
notice of Jebb’s Zntroduction to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, 12 foll. 
Lehrs’ ἄρον Madvig’s Adversarien und ihren Ver- 
fasser, 124. 
Lenormant’s Histoire dela Monnaie dans U Antiquité, 
172. 
Leskien and the ‘ young grammarians,’ 2640, 
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Letters from a French University Professor on 

Classical Education in France, 205, 245, 282. 
Theta and Omikron in Inseriptions, the, 314-15. 
Lewis’ (George Cornewall) collation of the Bankes 
Homer in the Cambridge Philological Musewm 
(1832), 39a. 
Lex Rubria, the, 158z. 
Ursonensis (B.c. 44), the, 7b, 
Lias’ First Epistle of St. John, 71. 
to the Corinthians, 235. 
Liddell and Scott, references to, 445., 79b., 129b., 
196a., 224a., 244a., 2800. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, 5a., 71b., 269. 
Linus song, fragment of a, preserved by the Scholiast. 
on J/, xviii. (570), 1626. 
Lindsay’s (W. M.) notice of Kdon’s Eeritwre et Pronon- 
ciation du Latin Savant et du Latin Populaire ; 
Restitution et Nowvelle Interprétation du Chant dit 
des Freres Arvales ; Nowvelle Etude sur le Chant 
Lémural, 163. 
Literary Studies in the England and Germany of the 
Sixteenth Century, Herford’s, 166. 
littera canina, 121b. 
Livy v. vi. vii., Cluer’s, revised by P. E. Matheson, 112. 
Madvig and Ussing’s, ed. 4 (Vol. ii. Pars. i.), 276. 
Selections from—the Last Two Kings of Mace- 
don—Rawlins’, 72. 
Zingerle’s, 277. 

xlvii. 17, compared with Appian, (Maced. xi. 
5 S)); UW. 

λογεῖον, 298a. 

λογικὸς συλλογισμός---ἐνθύμημα, 99}. 

lolarius, 304a. 

longa littera, 8504}. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia, Haskins’, with an Introduction by 
W. E. Heitland, 293 foll. 

imitated from Seneca, 2940. 
Vergil, 293-4. 
MSS. of, 295a. 
quoted by Priscian and Probus, 295. 
Scholia on, the, 225. 
the hero of, 2930. 
the title of, 2940. 
relations to the younger Seneca, 7b. 

Luceria, the as librale of (cire. B.c. 300-252), 163d. 

Lucian’s Vera Historia, 102a. 

Lucretius, facsimile of MSS., 231a. 

Lupton’s (J. H.) notice of Abel’s Orphica 270-1. 

Liitjohann on the Cato Maior (Rhein. Mus. xxxvii.), 
19θα. 

Lycophron’s Alexandra, 304a. 

Lygdamis Inscription (B.c. 460-455) in the British 
Museum, 314-15. 


Macan’s (R. W.) notices of Holder’s Herodotus, 156-7. 
Mackail’s (J. W.) notice of Pomtow’s Poetae Lyrici 
Graect Minores, 152. 
Macrobius Sat. vii. 4 ὃ 7, 243. 
Madvig, Johan Nicolai (7 Aug. 1804—12 Dec. 1886) 
obituary notice of, 123-4. 
letter from (Aug. 1884), 28a. 
-Ussing Livy, ed. 4, 276. 
Mahaffy’s Alexander’s Empire, 203-4. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece, 237. 
Majorca, Excavations at, 316-17. 
Mantineia, excavations at, 317. 
μαρὰν ἀθά, 1960. 
Marbles in the British Museum, 117. 
Marcus Aurelius, English translations of, 232. 
Margoliouth’s (D. 83.) notes on Aristoph. Achar. 
(100) ; Vesp. (355), 204. 
notice of Blaydes’ Aristophanes, 96 foll. 
Marold’s C. Vettti Aquilini Juvenci libri Evangelio- 
rum IV., 158. 
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Marsiglio Ficino, 270a. 
Martial, Friedlander’s, 56 foll. 
Gilbert’s, 74. 
illustrated by an Arabic story, 192a., 245b. 
Martin’s Les Cavaliers Athéniens, 228 foll. 
Master of Trinity as a Platonic Scholar, the late, 
33 foll. 
Matheson’s revised edition of Cluer’s Livy v. vi. vii. , 112. 
Mausoleum, the, Cecil Torr, 792. 
Mayor (John E. B.) Juvenal (Vol. I. fourth edition ; 
Vol. II. third edition), reviewed by Nettleship, 
15 foll. 
appeal in behalf of Archiv. fiir Lateinische Lexi- 
kographie, 227-8. 
obituary notice of J. N. Madvig., 123-4. 


note on— 

Apsyrtus, 243a. 

Hor. A. P. (351 7.), 3180. 

John Clement, 244}. 

Macrob. Sat, vii. (4 § 7), 243a. 

notice of— 

Baehrens’ Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorwm, 74. 

Minucius Felix, 75. 

Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quités grecques et romaines, 201. 

Ellis’ (Robinson) Avianus, 188 foll.; ep. 245d. 

Friedlainder’s Martial, 56 foll. 

Gertz’ Seneca, 19. 

Gilbert’s Martial, 74. 

Holzinger’s Nemesius, 303. 

Huemer’s Virgilius Grammaticus, 158. 

Jadart’s Memoirs of Ruinart, 168. 

Kennedy’s Latin Vocabulary, 74. 

Lexicons to Caesar, 111. 

Marold’s Juvencus, 158. 

Meister’s Quintilian, 155. 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 158-9. 

Peiper’s Ausonius, 75. 

Petschenig’s Corippus, 158. 

Ruehl’s Justin, 75. 

Wagener’s Festus, 158. 

Wendland’s Quaestiones Musonianae, 74. 

Mayor's (Joseph B.) Cicero De Natura Deorwm, 18θα., 
187), 

criticisms on Paley and Sandys’ Demosthenes 
(Journal of Philology, vi. 240-252), 14}. 

note on Aristoph. Achar. (36), 115. 

note on Conditional Sentences in Latin, 239. 

McClellan's Greek Testament, 107a. 

Mehler’s translation of Van Leeuwen, jun. and Da 
Costa's Der Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, 199. 

Meister’s Quwintilian, 155-6. 

Mélanges Renier, 301-9. 

Melbourne University, Supplementum to Plautus’ 
Aulularia, written for the Students of, April 21, 
1887, by T. G. Tucker, 310 foll. 

μελέτη, 221a., 224a. 

Memoirs of Rwinart, Jadart’s, 168. 

—pevai, —ev, the infinitive terminations, 37a., 91a. 

Menge and Preuss’ Levicon Caesarianwm, 111. 

merdo, momordi, mordeo, 148. 

Merk’s (Charles) notice of Funk’s Doctrina Duodecim 
Apostolorum, 302. 

Merguet’s Lexicon zu der Schriften Césars und seiner 

ortsetzer, 111. 

Merovingian writings. 141a. 

Merry’s (W. W.) notice of Leaf’s Jliad, 49-50. 

μέσφα (μέσπα). μέσποδι, μέστε, 92a. 

μέθεξις, Plato's doctrine of, 233a. 

Methods of Historical Study, and Chief Periods of 
European History, Freeman's, 112. 

Meusel's Lexicon Caesarianum, 111. 

Middleton's (Prof.) Rome, 1ὅϑα, 
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Miélot’s Miracles de Nostre Dame, MSS. of, 147). 
Milton’s Latin Poetry, on some faults in, 46 foll. 
μίμησις, the Platonic, 233a ; 
Minucius Felix, Baehrens’, 75. 
Modern Greek, Zompolides’ Course of, 113. 
Mommsen’s reprint of Bruns’ Fontes iwris Romani 
antiqui, 157-8. 
Rémische Geschichte (Fiinfter Band), 60 foll. 
(V. p. 145), note on, 243-4. 
Staatsrecht, translated by P. F. Girard, 165-6. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, references to, 36a., 1994. 
review of Van Leeuwen, jun. and Da Costa’s Der 
Dialect der homerischen Gedichte, 199. 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 158-9. 
Morris’ Odyssey of Homer, Vol. I., 160. 
MSS. at Patmos, two, 281. 
in the British Museum, Early Classical, 38 foll. 
of Avianus, 189. ; Corbey of S. James, 268; 
Eugippius (excerpts) 141; (vita S. Severini) 
225 ; Euripides, 273a.; Lucan, 295a.; Persius, 
17b.; Plautus, 304 foll. j 
{See Album Paléographique, Chatelain, Codex, 
Fragmenta Herculanensia and Hadoardus. 
Miiller’s (C. F. W.) Cicero, text, 136 folk 
Miiller’s (Albert) Greek Theatre, 296 foll. 
Mullinger’s History of Cambridge, 113a. 
Schools of Charles the Great, ib. 
Munro (Η. A. J.), emendations of, 74b., 1000. 
Friedlander’s dedication to, 56. 
references to, 57b., 276b. 
Murray (A. 8.) on an Archaic Greek Vase, 315-16, 
on Myron’s Pristae, 3-4. 
Musewm Marbles (pt. xi. p. 36), note on the, 313d. 
Musonianae Quaestiones, Wendland’s, 74. 
μυστήριον, 107-8. 
Myron’s Pristae, 3: ep., 115. 


v ἐφελκυστικὸν before F, 198d. 5 

Napoleon III., (Jules César iii. 7 § 3) on Caesar Bell. 
Gall. iv. (17), 168a. b., 242. 

Narducci on the Hadoardus MS. of Cicero, 110a. 

Nasals and liquids + sigma, 259a. 

navicularii, 267b. 

ναυκραρία, 229, 

νηλεὲς, 3220. 

Nemesianus and Calpurnius, Eelogues of, Keene’s, 276. 

Nemesii Emeseni libri περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου versio 
latina, Holzinger’s, 303. 

Nettleship (H.) Passages for Translation into Latin 

Prose, 279-80. 


notice of Boelte’s De Artiwm Scriptoribus Latinis, 
278-9. 
notice of Haskins’ Lucan, 293 foll. 
notice of Mayor’s Juvenal, 15 foll. 
notice of Reitzenstein’s Verrianische Forschungen, 
307-8. 
Neumann and Partsch’s Physikalische Geographie von 
Griechenland, 203. 
New Books published in England : 80, 88, 122, 182, 
214, 260, 291, 322. : 
on the Continent: 31, 88, 122, 182, 214, 260, 
292, 322. 
New Materials for the text of Aristotle’s Politics, 20. 
Testament, on some Political terms employed i 
the, 4 foll., 42 foll. 
Niejahr (Quaest. Arist. Scaen.) on the περί 
298d, 
Nisyros, Marble inscription at, 82. 
Nixon's (J. E.) notice of Poiret’s Eloquence judiciair 
ὰ Rome pendant la République, 273-4. 
Nohl’s Cicero—Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino ; in 
Q. Caecilium Divinatio, in C. Verrem Accusationis, — 
Lib. iv. v., 135-6. 
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νομοφύλακες, 2970. 

Notes on Conditional Sentences in Latin, 124, 197, 
238-9. : 

Notice sur un Manuserit Meérovingien αὐ Eugippius, 
141α. 

Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, the, 14ὅα, 

Nouvelle Etude sur le Chant Lémural, Bdon’s, 163-4. 

Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner’s, 101. 


Oberhummer’s Akarnania, Ambrakia &c., 279. 
Obituary notices :— 
Desjardins, Ernest, 24. 
‘Henzen, J. H. W., 178. 
Heslop, George Henry, 24. 
Jordan, Henri, 24. 
Madvig, Johan Nicolai, 123. 
Schafer, Carl, 178. 
von Gutschmidt, Freiheer Hermann Alf., 7. 
obsignare tabulas, 69b. 
Officina dei Papiri at Naples, the, 185a. 
‘Oil upon troubled waters, to pour,’ 245. 
Oman’s (C. W. C.) notice of Perey Gardner’s Pelo- 
ponnesus, 248-9. 
Onions’ (J. H.) note on Hor. pod. xvii. (32), 242-3. 
notice of Schoell’s Plautus’ Captivi, 304. 
notice of Schoell’s Plautus’ Rudens, 305-6. 
opisthographi, 320b. 
oppido desperare, an un-Ciceronian phrase, 1976, 
oratio commentata, 224a. 
ὄρχαμος ἀνδρῶν, 360. 
ὀρχήστρα, 297-8. 
Ordericus Vitalis’ autograph MS. of, 147. 
Orpheus, Hymnus in sim, 2700. 
Vincent's annotated copy of Gesner’s, 2700. 
Wiel’s Observationes (1853), ib. 
Orphica, recensuit Kugenius Abel, 270. 
Orvieto, excavations at, 1176. 
ovdara (Boeotian for ὕδατα), proposed by Verrall on 
Aesch. Theb. 259 (= 273 Dindorf), 53a. 
Ovid, Carmina Selecta, Sedlmayer’s, 157. 
Fasti, Tristia, Ibis, Ex Ponto, Halieutica, Frag- 
menta, Giithling’s, 7b. 
Metamorphoses, Zingerle’s, ib. 
Metamorphoscs, xiii., xiv., Simmons’, 199-200. 
MSS. of, 157. 
Tristia, book i., Owen's, 234. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Owen's (S. G.) Ovid’s Tristia, book 1., 234. 
notice of Giithling’s Vergil, 276. 
notice of Giithling’s, Sedlmayer’s and Zingerle’s 
edition of Ovid, 157. 
notice of Simmons’ Ovid’s Metamorphoses xiii. 
xiv., 199-200. 
Oxford University Intelligence; 21, 77, 171, 183, 
208, 215, 285, 314. 


Page’s (T. E.) note on Hor. Carm. 111. xxiii., 177.) 
169-70. 

_ Problem in N. T. Criticism,’ 3190. 

Palaeography in France, 146 foll. 

Paléographie des Classiques Latins, collection de Fuc- 
similes, Chatelain’s, 230. 

Palestine, coins of, in the Albert Hall, 117a. 

Paley os Sandys’ Demosthenes (second edition), 
14-15. 

Paley’s Truth about Homer, 269-70. 

Pallis’ (Alex.) note on Aesch. Agam. (301), 204a. 

Panathenaic prize vases, 316a. 

πανθυμαδόν (cp. ὁμοθυμαδόν), 92a. 

Pantikapaean mint, the, 174a. 

Papyri in the British Museum, 38-9. 

par impar (apriacuds), 170. 

παραίτησις (deprecatio), 2230. 
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παρασσκευάζειν, 187). 
‘ paroemiac,’ the, 162d. 
Parwm cavisse videtur (Hor. A. P. 351f7.), 3130. 
πάσχα, 1960. 
Passages for Translation into Latin Prose, Nettle- 
ship’s, 279-80. 
Patmos, archaeological researches at, 82b. 
library of monastery of St. John, 237b, 2810. 
two MSS. at, 281. 
Paton’s (W. R.) note on excavations at Iasos, 176-7. 
note on excavations at Smyrna, 82-3. 
Pausanias der Perieget, Kalkmann’s, 101. 
Pausanias’ alleged sources of information, 102-3. 
Description of Greece, Shilleto’s translation, 101. 
Peacock’s Observations on the Cambridge Statutes, 
1134. 
Pearson and Strong’s Juvenal, 154-5. 
Pearson’s (A. C.) note on Dem. Androt. (p. 606, § 44), 
(ihe 
Peile’s (J.) note on stritawos (Fest. )—tritauos, 205. 
note on titwlws, 79}. 
notice of Wheeler’s Der Griechische Nominal- 
Accent, 103 foll. 
Peiper’s Ausonius, 75. 
Pelham’s (H. F.) notice of Schiller’s Geschichte der 
Rimischen Kaiserzeit (Band I1.), 266 foll. 
Peloponnesus, Clark’s, 20. 
Perey Gardner’s, coins of, 248-9. 
πεντακοσιομέδιμνοι, the, 59a. 
Peppmiiller’s selections from Bergk’s Kleine philo- 
logische Schriften, 234-5. 
περὶ ὕψους, of Longinos, 300 foll. 
φύσεως ἀνθρώπου Nemesii Emeseni libri versio 
latina, 303. 
περίακτοι, 298}. 
Periodicals, Summaries of. 
Perizonius, 1892. 
mepmepever bat, 108d. 
perscribere, perscriptio, 68a.b. 
Persius, Juvenal and Sulpicia, Otto Jahn’s, edited by 
Biicheler, 17. 
MSS., 170. 
Scholia, 174. 
Person’s Tacitus, Annals (1883), Histories (1880), 154. 
Peskett’s Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, 72. 
explanation of Caesar’sBridge over the Rhine, 168. 
Petrie’s (W. M. Flinders) note on Miscellanea from 
Egypt. 209-10. 
Petronius’ parody of Lucan, 2240. 
Petschenig’s Cresconius Cortppus, 158. 
Φαρισαῖος, 1960. 
φάσις μισθώσεως οἴκου, 165a. 
Pheidén of Argos. 1720. 
pipes (Ξε θῆρες : ep. fera), 36d. 
φιλήμεναι, κιχήμεναι, &e., 36a. 
Philodemus, 186-7. 
Philological Society, Abstract of Proceedings of (5 
Nov. 1886—18 Mar. 1887), 179d. 
Cambridge, 230. 
communications to, 240. 
Proceedings of, 1330. 
Philonides, 273. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii (i. 24; iv. 7), 280-1. 
Photius s.v. ναυκραρία, 229a. 
νομοφύλακες, 297). 
ὀρχήστρα, ib. 
φρατρία, Etymology of, 60d. 
Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland, Neumann 
and Partsch’s, 203. 
Pindar, Nem. vii. 17, note on, 313a. 
πίσυρες, 36a. 
Pithoeanus MS. of Juvenal, Beer's collation of, 17b., 
155a. 
Plaidoyers Politiques de Demosthéne, Weil’s, 218 foll. 


See under ‘ Summaries.’ 
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Plato and Marcus Aurelius for English Readers, 232. 
Plato’s Apology, Adam’s, 71. 
, Crito, and parts of the Phazdo trans- 
lated for English Readers, 232. 
dialogues, chronology of, 233a. 
Gorgias andPhacdrus, Thompson’s editions of 94}, 
Republic, translations from for Eng- 
lish Readers, 232. 
Ideenlehre, Zeller, 232; Jackson, 233a. 
Philebus, Thompson’s ‘ Introductory Remarks’ 
on, 34a. 
Sophist and Politicus, authenticity of, 330 
[See also under ‘ Greek Writers.’] 
Platonische Studien, Bonitz, 232-3. 
Platt’s (Arthur) note on ἀρειή, 280. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonit 
(i. 24 ; iv. 7), 12. 
Plautus’ Aulularia, Snpplementum to, written for 
the students of Trin: Coll: Melbourne, 310 foll. 
Captivi, Schoell’s, 304. 
Mil. Glor. 695, note on, 79}. 
MSS., 304-5. 
facsimiles of, 231. 
Rudens, Schoell’s, 305-6. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Plays acted at Cambridge in the 16th century, 166d. 
πλῆθος, ppatplat, γένη, 59d. 
Plummer’s (A.) Church of the Early Fathers (external 
history), 237. 


notice of Chase’s Chrysostom, 236. 
Chrysostom De Sacerdotio, Seltmann’s, 
303d. 
Lias’ First Epistle of St. John, 71. 
to the Corinthians, 235. 
Scrivener’s Greek Testament, 70. 
Weymouth’s Greek Testament, 7b. 
Woods’ and Johnston’s translation of 
St. Augustine’s Anti-Pelagian Trea- 
tises, 235. 
Plutarchi De Proverbiis Alexandrinoram libellus ine- 
ditus, Crusius’, 272. 
Sulla, Holden’s, 152-3. 
[See also under ‘ Greek Writers.’] 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci Minores, Pomtow's, 152. 
Poetarum Latinorum Fragmenta, Baehrens’, 74. 
Poiret’s Eloquence judiciaire ἃ Rome pendant la 
République, 273-4. 
Polemon, Pausanias’ alleged authority on archaeology, 
102}. 
Poli-tis-Chrysokhou, excavations at, 25/., 316/. 
Polycletus’ Astragalizontes, 170. 
Pomtow’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci Minores, 152. 
πόρδαλις, 360. 
πώρρω, 188a, 
Porson’s canons, 50b., 303d. 
Postgate (J. P.) on the Reformed Pronunciation of 
Latin, 40 foll. 
praesumere (=‘ to presume, arrogate'), 193a, 
Preuss’ Vollstdndiges lexikon zu den pseudocisarian- 
ischen Schriftwerken, 111. 
Priem (Dr.) on Conditional Sentences, 125a.n., 1260., 
127a@.n. 
Prins (Dr.) on the Epistle to the Galatians, 119. 
mpidvas = χερῶν τοὺς δεσμούς (Hesychius), 4a. 
πρισθεὶς = δεσμευθείς (coll. Soph. Ai. 1019 Lobeck), 
Suidas, 7b. 
πρίων = ἀγοράζων (Hesychius), 3. 
Pristae of Myron, the, 3-4. 
Probebibel, the, S4a. 
Prochyta alta (Verg. Aen. ix. 175), note on, 169, 
Pronunciation of Latin, 40 foll. 
Propertius and Tibullus, Ramsay’s selections from, 
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Proposed scheme for a classified catalogue of MSS. of 
Classical Authors, 217-18. 
προστάτις, 6b. 
Proverbs :— 
ἀγορὰ Κερκώπων, 3b. 
οὐδέν σ᾽ ὀνήσει βολβὸς ἂν μὴ vedp’ ἔχῃς, 570. 
‘To pour oil upon troubled waters,’ 24δα. ὃ. 
of Alexandria, 272a. 
Prudentius, the Paris, 146a. 


Pulpit Commentary, the: Ephesians, Philippians, — 


and Colossians, 71. 

Punic War, the Second, Arnolds (edited by W. T. 
Arnold), 109-110. 

purgatio (κάθαρσις), 224a, 

Purser’s (L. C.) notice of Friinkel’s edition of Boeckh’s 
Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 149 foll. 


Quaestiones Diodoreae Mythographicae, Bethe’s, 273. 
Musonianae, Wendland’s, 74. 

Quintus Curtius, Dosson’s, 307. 

Quintilian, Meister’s, 155-6. 


Ramsay’s (G. G.) selections from Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, 276. 
(W.) Prosody, 47a. ὃ. 

vane esculenta, 20. 
temporaria, tb. 

tandell’s (T.) notice of Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians in the Pulpit Commentary, 71. 

Rawlins’ selections from Livy, 72. 

Regnier’s De la latinité des sermons de Saint Augustin, 
235-6. 

Reid’s (J. 8.) note on Conditional Sentences, 127a. ἢ. 
on Rutilius Claudius Namatianus (11. 47, 8), 78d. 
notice of Schwenke’s Des Hadoardus Cicero- 

Excerpte, 110. 
notice of C. F. W. Miiller’s Cicero, 136 foll. 
notice of Schiche’s and Nohl’s editions of Cicero, 
135-6. 

Reinach’s Grammaire Latine, 200-1. 
note on excavations at Delphi, 82. 

Reitzenstein’s Verrianische Forschungen, 307-8. 

Relief Map of Syracuse, Jordan and Haverfield’s, 73. 

Renier, JZélanges, 308-9. 

‘Report to H.M.’s government on the Greek MSS. 
yet remaining in libraries of the Levant, London 
1858,’ 273a. 

Reports on Archaeology, 25, 80, 117, 171, 209, 248, 
285, 314. 

Restitution et Nouvelle Interprétation du Chant dit des 
Freres Arvales, Edon’s, 163. 

Resultant Greek Testament, Weymouth’s, 70. 

Revised Version, the, 108-9. 

Westcott on the, 179a, 2120, 319d. 
in Germany, 84a. 
Rhenanus’ Correspondence, Horawitz and Hartfelder's, 
167. 

Rhetoric of Cicero, Causeret’s, 222 foll. 

subdivisions of :—inventio, dispositio, elocutio, 
actio, memoria, 2226. 

Rhodes in Modern Times, Cecil Torr's, 249. 

Richards’ (I [.) notice ofStock’s Nicomachean Ethics, 152. 

Ridgeway’s (W.) note on Pindar, Nem. vii, (17), 313a. 

Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine, 201. 

Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, Laurie's 
Lectures on the, 113. 

Roach Smith, 2994. 

Roberts’ (Dr.) Discussions on the Gospels, 1970. 

(E. 8.) Greek Epigraphy, 315b. 

(W. Rhys) notice of Crusius’ Plutarch De Pro- 
verbiis Alexandrinorwn, 272. 

(W. Rhys) notice of Mélanges Renier, 308-9. 

Robinson’s (J. Armitage) notice of Two MSS. at 
Patmos, 281. 
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Roby’s (H. J.) Latin Grammar, references to, 125, 
126, 148, 197-8, 238-9. 
note on Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine, 242. 
notice of Bruns’ Kontes cwris Romani antiqui, 
157-8. 
notice of Gasquy's Cicéron Jurisconsulte, 73. 
notice of Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine, 201. 
notice of Sonnenschein’s notes on the Conditional 
Sentence in Latin, 197-8. 
notice of Tyrrell’s Letters of Cicero, on points of 
; Law, 66 foll. 
Roman Altar at South Shields (Academy, 30 April, 
7 May), 177a. 
Law, points of, in Tyrrell’s edition of Cicero’s 
Letters, 66 foll. 
Romano-British Remains, Part I., Gomme’s, 298 fol]. 
Rémische Geschichte, Mommsen’s, Vol. V. (Ὁ. 145), 
note on, 243-4. 
Geschichte, Mommsen’s, Vol. V., notice of, 60 foll. 
povya, payes, ruga, 13d. 
Ruehl’s M. Lwniani Tustini epitoma, 75. 
Ruinart, Jadart’s Memoirs of, 168. 
Rutherford’s (W. Gunion) notes on the Scholia of the 
Plutus, 78, 242. 
(W. Gunion) notice of Briel’s De Callistrato et 
Philonide, 273. 
Rutilius Claudius Namatianus II. 47, 8, note on, 780. 
Rzach’s Homeri Iliadis Carmina, 198. 


Saalfeld’s Thensaurus Italo-Graccus, 85a. 
saecula (sacculum), ‘‘ fashion, manners,” 2960. 
Sahidie Acts of Andrew and Paul, the fragmentary, 
244}. 
σαίνω, 87a. 
Sallust, Cat. (51, 20), Caesar’s speech in bebalf of 
the Catilinarians, 169. 
facsimile MSS. of, 231a. 
salutatio confounded with the sportula, 243. 
Sampi, San, Sigma, 91 δα. 
Sanday’s (W.) note on Tischendorf’s Hvangeliwm 
Palatinwm (p. xxi.), 281a. 
notices of the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum LEccle- 
siasticorum Latinorwm, 139 foll., 224 foll. 
Sanhedrin, origin of the word, 44a. 
Sandys and Paley’s Demosthenes, 14-15. 
Sandys’ Laster Vacation in Greece, 237-8. 


note on Greek Frogs, 20. 
notice of Causeret’s Etude sur la langue de la 
rhétorique et de la critique littéraire dans 
Cicéron, 222 foll. 
notice of Wotke’s Demosthenis Orationes selectac, 
211. 
Sapphic Metre, the, 926. 
Sappho’s Zpithalamion, ib. 
Sassanid Kings imitated by Diocletian, 276a. 
satisfactio=‘* amends for a fault,” 2270, 
Saturnian verse, the, 92a., 162. 
Scarabaeus from Ialysos, 250a. 
σκηνή, 297-8. 
Schaper, Carl (15 Mar. 1828—6 Oct. 1886), 178 
Scheme for a Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classical 
MSS., 217-18. 
Scherer’s Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 264b. 
Schiche’s Cicero—Cato maior de Senectute ; Laelius 
de Amicitia ; de Officiis—135-6. 
Schiller’s Geschichte der Romischen Kaiserzeit (Band 
II.), 266 foll. 
Schliemann’s (Dr.) Trojan treasure, 1720. 
Schmidt’s Kvritische Studien zw den Griechischen 
Dramatikern, 93 foll. 
Schoell’s Plautus’ Captivi, 304. 
Rudens, 305-6. 
schola, 750. 
VOLS 1ς 
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Schola to Cathedral, from, G. Baldwin Brown’s, 75}. 
Scholia in Ewripidem, Schwartz’, Vol. I., 272-3. 
Scholia of the Plutus, notes on the, 78, 242. 
Schubert’s text and translation of Pausanias, 1010. 
Schulthess’ Vormundschaft nach Attischen Recht, 165. 
Schwartz’ Scholia in Euripidem, Vol. 1. (scholia in 
Hecnbam Orestem Phoenissas), 272-3. 
Schwenke’s Des Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte, 110 
scolion, the, 152a. 
Scott’s (W.) article on Philodemus περὶ θεῶν διαγωγῆς 
in J. of Philology (xii. p. 245), 187a. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, 185 foll. 
Scrivener’s Gireck Testament (enlarged edition), 70. 
Seaton (R. C.) on the Astragalizontes of Polycletus, 
170. 
on the meaning of γλυφίδες, 244. 
Sedlmayer’s Ovidii Carmina Selecta, 157. 
Selinus, archaic metopes from, 30. 
σέλις (pagina), 520}. 
Seltmann’s Chrysostom de Sacerdotio, 808. 
Seneca, Gertz’s, 19. 
[See also under ‘ Latin Writers.’] 
Shilleto’s (A. R.) translation of Pausanias, 101. 
Shilleto’s (R.) Demosth. De Falsa Legatione, 14a. 
Thucydides, 71b., 2310. 
Sicard’s Htudes classiques avant la Révolution, 167. 
Sicyonica of Menaechmus, the, 1020. 
Sidgwick’s (A.) ‘‘ Greek and Latin Classics v. English 
Literature,” 8 foll.: ep. 83. 
Lectures on Greek Prose, 73-4. 
P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri 111. IV., 
153. 


notice of Bryans’ Caesar, 1861]. Gall. 1V., 233-4. 
notice of Jebb, Jackson and Currey’s Extracts for 
Translation, 309. 
notice of Owen’s Ovid, Trist. I., 234. 
notice of Stedman’s Latin Hx. Papers, 309. 
Sidon, excavations at, 117a., 318a. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, on the exile of Juvenal, 16. 
aldpws(=aFidpws: cp. sudor, sweat), 3010. 
sigma in combination with nasals and liquids, 259. 
Simias, 304. 
simul -- ἄμυδ-ις (2), 87a. 
Sittl’s Die Aolismen der Homerischen Sprache (Philo- 
logus, xliii. 1), 35 foll. 
Skeat (Prof.) 5. v. ΤΊ, 78d. 
Smith’s (A. H.) note on British Museum Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 118-9. 
(Cecil) acquisitions of the British Museum 
25 foll., 80, 117, 244, 316. 
note on a marble inscription at Nisyros, 82. 
antiquities at Patmos, 7d. 
archaeological finds at Cyprus (ep. pp. 
25-6), Iasos, Majorea, Minorea, 
Mantineia, Sidon, Thasos, Tiryns, 
Trieste, 317-18. 
archaic fibulae, with incised designs, 
115. 
Furni—four islets near Samos, 82. 
the Chaeroneia lion, 317. 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 7d. 
notice of Harrow School Museum—Budge’s and 
Torr’s Catalogues, 283. 
Upcott’s Introduction to Greek Sculpture, 74. 
Smyrna, excavations at, 82-3. 
Snow’s (T. C.) notice of Brugmann’s Indo-European 
Grammar, 62 foll. 
of Paley’s Truth about Homer, 269-70. 
Socrates, a translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
parts of the Phaedo 232. 
talks with, from the Gorgias and Republic, ib. 
Sonnenschein’s (Εἰ, A.) notes on Conditional Sentences, 
124, 238. 
AA 
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Sonnenschein’s (E. A.) notice of Edons (Lhomond’s) 
Eléments de Grammaire Latine, 200 
Reinach’s Grammaire Latine, ib. 
Sonntag’s Ueber die Appendix Vergiliana, 306-7. 
Sophocles, Campbell and Abbott’s, 182 foll. 
Εἰ. 564, 240. 
Jebbs: Part II. The Oedipus Coloneus, 53 foll. 
[See also under ‘Greek Writers.’ ] 

Sorof’s (Dr.) editions of Cicero, 306. 

Sosibius, Pausanias’ alleged authority for Sparta, 
1026. 

Speculum of St. Augustine, the so-called, 140α., 
268a. 

Spicilegium Juvenalianum, Beer’s, 176. 

‘* Sporadic Variation,” 63a. 

Sportula, the, 243 

oo, symbol to denote, in inscriptions, 315. 

St. John, Lias’ First Epistle of, 71. 

of Patmos, Monasterial Library of, 2372., 
2810. 

Staatshaushaltung der <Athener, die, Boeckh’s, 
Frankel’s edition of, 149 foll. 

Stanel’s (Dr.) Editions of Cicero, 306. 

Starem=éornoa, 148 b. 

Sias, stat, said to be aorist forms 7b. 

Status causarum, 222a. 

Stedman’s Latin Examination Papers, 309. 

stellati=cancellati (Lucan 111. 455), 2950. 

Stephenson’s(H. M.) note on difficultiesin Juvenal, 243. 

notice of Cluer’s Livy V., VI., VII. (revised by 
Matheson), 112 
notice of Madvig-Ussing’s Livy, 276. 
Zingerle’s Selections from Livy, 277. 

Stobile’s MW. Tulli Ciceronis de Oratore Lib. Prim. 306. 

Stock’s Nicomachean Ethies, 152. 

Stone’s (E. D.) Carmen Saeculare Graece redditum, 
114. 

Story of the Nations :— 

(a). Alexander’s Empire, Mahaffy’s, 203. 
(Ὁ). Carthage, Church’s, 204. 

stritauos (Fest.): tritauos, 205. 

‘strophic correspondence,’ Verrall on, 50a. ὃ. 

Studia Biblica. Essays in Biblical Archaeology and 
Criticism, and kindred subjects. By Members of 
the University of Oxford, 194 foll., 268-9. 

Studien auf dem Gebiete der Rémisches Poesie und 
Metrik. 1. Vergil’s Culex, Hildebrandt’s, 274 foll. 

Sublimity of Style, Dionysos (or Longinos) on, 300 foll. 

subscribere, subscriptio, 70a. 

σύμβολα, σημεῖα, and εἰκότα, 99a, n. 

Summaries of Periodicals :— 

Academy (22 Jan.—26 Feb.), 83; (23 Apr.—7 
May), 177, 178; (14 May), 179; (21 May— 
18 June), 212; (25 June—10 Sept.), 254; 
1—15 Oct.), 288 ; (22 Oct.—29 Oct.), 319. 

᾿Αμαλθεία (21 Jan.), 82. 

American Journal of Archaeology (1887, vol. iii. 

nos. 1, 2), 287. 
Journal of Philology (vol. viii. 2, 1887), 319. 

Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique 
(Jan., Feb.), 119; (Mar.—June), 253 ; (Sept., 
Oct.), 318. 

Antike Denkmiiler (Band i. erstes Heft.), 250. 

Antiquarian, Walford’s (May), 179. 

Archaeological Journal (xliv. 1, 2, 173, 174), 318. 

Archiiologisches Jahrbuch (1886, part 4), 177; 
(1887, part 1), 117 ; (part 2), 251. 

Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie (iv. 1), 
121; iv. 2), 288. 

Athenaeum (29 Jan.—19 Mar.), 83: 26 Mar.— 
9 Apr.), 117, 178; (30 Apr.), 178; (7 May), 
177, 178; (21 May—4 June), 212; 25 June— 
13 Aug.), 254; (17 Sept.—15 Oct. ), 288 ; (22 
Oct.—12 Nov.), 319. 


Summaries of Periodicals (continwed)— 

Athenische Mittheilungen (1886, part 4), 177; 
(1887, parts 1, 2), 251. 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift (1 Jan.— 
5 Feb.), 28; (12 Feb.—5 Mar), 180. 

Bezzenberger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (vol. xii. part 3), 87. 

Blackwood (Mar.), 82, 84; (May), 179. 

Blitter fiir das Bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen 
(vol. xxiii. Heft. 1), 120; (Heft 2, 3), 179. 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (Jan.— 
Mar.), 177; (Apr.), 211; (May—Noyv.), 252. 
Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Com- 
munale di Roma (parts 1-4), 177 (parts 5-8), 

252. 

Church Quarterly Review (Jan.), 84. 

English Historical Review (Jan. ), 84; (no. 8), 319. 

ἘΕφημερὶς ἀρχαιολογική (1886, part 4), 177 ; (1887, 
part 1), 250, 252. 

Evening Standard (11 Mar.), 83. 

Expositor (Jan.—Feb. ), 30 ; (Mar.), 84; (Apr.— 
May), 179; (June), 212; (July—Nov.), 319. 
Gazette Archéologique (Jan.—Feb.), 177 ; (Mar. 
—June), 252 ; (1887, Paris), 318. 

des Beaux Arts (May), 177. 

Hermathena (no. xiii.), 253. 

Hermes (vol. xxii. part 1), 85; (part 2), 212; 
(part 3), 319. 

Jahrbuch des k. deutschen Arch. Inst. (1887, 
part 3), 286. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft (14th ser. 1886, nos. 
1-3, vols. xlvi.-xlviii.), 84. 

Journal of Education (Feb.), 84; (June), 212. 

of Hellenic Studies (1887, vol. viii. no. 1), 253. 

of Philology (no. xxx. ), 30; (no. xxxi.), 253. 

of the British and American Archaeological 
Society of Rome (vol. i. 3), 253. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (xxix. nos. 1, 2), 259; (nos. 
3, 4), 322. 

Leipziger Studien (ix. 1, 2), 86. 

Les Musées d’Athenes (parts 1, 2), 250. 

Longman’s Magazine (Mar.), 82. 

Maemillan’s Magazine (Oct.), 288. 

Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique (tome vi. 
fase. 2), 120. 

Mnemosyne (Nova Series, xv. part 1), 27 ; (part 
2), 179. 

Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica (vol. ii. part 
2), 287. 

Neue Jahrhiicher fiir Philologie u. Pidagogik 
(part 1), 86 ; (part 2), 179; (parts 3, 4), 288. 

Nineteenth Century (Mar.), 84; (Apr.), 117; 
(May), 179. 

Numismatic Chronicle (vol. vii. third series, parts 
1; 2), 258. 

Philological Association, Transactions of the 

American (vol. xvii. Boston, 1887), 254. 
Society, Abstract of Proceedings of the (5 
Nov. 1886—18 Mar. 1887), 179. 

Philologische Rundschau (nos. 1-9), 290. 

Philologischer Anzeiger (6 Jan.), 29; (vol. xvii. 
parts 2, 3), 257. 

Philologus (vol. xlvi. part 1), 29; (part 2), 289. 

Quarterly (no. 327), 84. 

tegister zur Archiiologische Zeitung (Jahrg. i.- 
Mili.) LY. 
Revue Archéologique (Jan., Feb.), 177; (Mar., 
Apr.), 211; (May, June), 251; (July, 
Aug. ), 287 
critique (1887, Jan.—Aug.), 290. 
Egyptologique (4 ann. nos. 111. iv.), 119. 
numismatique (1887, 3rd series, vol. v. part 
1), 87 ; (part 2), 253. 
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Rheinisches Museum (vol. xlii. part 1), 28 ; (part 
2), 213 ; (part 3), 289. 
Rivista di Filologica e d’Istruzione Classica 
(Anno xv. Fasc. 1, 2, 1886), 181; (Fasc. 7-12), 
922. 
Romanische Forschungen (Band i. 1883) ; (Band 
ii. Heft. 2, 1885); (Band ii. Heft. 3, 1886) ; 
(Band iii. Heft 1, 1886); (Band iii. Heft 2, 
1887), 180. 
Romische Mittheilungen (1887, part 1), 177; 
(part 2), 251; (part 3), 386. 
Saturday Review (9 Apr.), 117. 
Scottish Review (Jan.), 84; (Apr.), 179. 
Scribner’s Magazine (Feb.), 84. 
Stade’s Zeitschrift f. d. Alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft (Heft 1), 181. 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (xxi. 1, Jan.), 119 ; (xxi. 
2 Mar), 81 Gods 9: May), 25975) Gan. 4; 
July), 291, 
Theologischer Literaturzeitung (29 Jan. —12 
Mar.), 87; (26 Mar.—9 Apr.), 259. 
Times (8 Jan.), 81; (30 Mar., 7 Apr.), 117; (9 
Apr.), 117 ; (27 Apr.), 205 ; (4 May), 177. 
Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie (1 Jan. 
—9 Mar.), 120; (16 Mar.—18 May), 256 ; (25 
May—7 Sept.), 320. 
Zeitschrift der Deutsche Morgenlaind, Gesellsch. 
(Band xiv. Heft. 1-3), 120. 
fiir das Gymnasialwesen (Jan.), 29; (Feb.), 
119; (July, Aug.), 290. 
fiir Numismatik (vol. xiv. 1887, parts 3, 4), 
119; (vol. xv. parts 2, 3, 1887), 318. 
fiir oesterr. Gymmnasien (xxxviil. Heft. 1), 
85 ; (Heft 2), 180 ; (Heft 3-5), 255 ; (Heft 
6), 256. 
Supplementum to Plautus’ Awlularia, by T. 6. 
Tucker, 310 foll. 
suspicio, orthography of, 740. 
Syntaxe Latine, Riemann’s, 201. 
Syracuse, Jordan and Haverfield’s Relief Map of, 
73. 


ταχύς, etymology of, 87a. 
Tacitus, Godley’s, 154. 
Person’s, 70. 
ταλαύρινος, 360. 
tamov (Homeric trios), 92a. 
ταναύπους, 360. 
Taylor’s Alphabet, 93b., 315a. 
Tell-el-Yahoudeh, necropolis of (deademy, 23 Apv.), 
177a. 
τηλύγετος (Cp. τηλέπυλο-“), 360. 
Terruncius, 320. 
θᾶκος and θᾶκοι distinguished, 54a.n. 
Thasiote Tombs, 210-11; 318a. 
Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, 106 foll. 
θεν (ἐμέθεν, σέθεν, Fedev), 37a. 
Theocritus the probable author of one of the Car- 
mina Figurata, 304a. | 
Theodulf of Orleans, Bible of, 147a. 
Theophrastus περὶ εὐσεβείας, 1860.n. 
Thera, vases from, 200. 
θέρσος Θερσίτης, 36D. 
θέσις, ὑπόθεσις, 222a., 224c. 
Thessalian inscriptions, Homeric words in, 92a. 
Thomas’ Cicero, de Suppliciis ; de Signis, 72. 
Thompson’s (E. Maunde) proposed scheme for a cata- 
logue of Greek and Latin MSS., 217-18. 
notice of Chatelain’s Paléographie des Classiques 
Latins, 230-1. 
Early Classical MSS. in British Museum, 38 foll, 
Palaeography in France, 146 foll. 
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Thompson’s (E. Maunde)—contiwucd. 

(W. H.) appendices on the ‘ Erotic discourses of 
Socrates,’ and ‘The Philosophy of Isocrates,’ 38. 
Gorgias and Phaedrus, 34. 

‘Introductory remarks’ on the Philebus, 7b. 
notes to Archer Butler’s lectures, 33. 
paper on the Sophist, ib. 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 223a. 
θριαμβεύω, 108}. 
Thucydides, Book I., Geare’s notes on, 231. 
Tibullus and Propertius, Ramsay’s selections, 276. 
Tillemont, 266. 
tintinabulum, orthography of, 740. 
Tironian shorthand, 2310. 
Tiryns, excavations at, 318d. 
Tischendorf on the Codex Palatinus, 281a. 
titulus, etymology of, 78-9. 
Torr’s (Cecil) Catalogue of Classical antiquities in 
Harrow School Museum, 285-6. 
Rhodes in Modern Times, 249. 


note on British Museum Department of Oriental 
antiquities, 119. 
note on Excavations at Sidon, 117a. 
note on the Mausoleum, 790. 
note on the Searabaeus from Ialysos, 250a. 
notice of Klein’s Die Griechisehen Vasen mit 
Meistersignaturen, 176. 
notice of the Antike Denkméler, 250-1. 
notice of Tiimpels Die Aithiopenldénder des 
Andromedamythos, 318-19. 
obituary notice of J. H. W. Henzen, 178. 
Tozer’s(H. F.) notice of Cecil Torr’s Rhodes in Modern 
Times, 249. 
notice of Three Books of Travel in Greece, 237-8. 
review of Shilleto’s Pausanias’ Description of 
Greece, and Kalkmann’s Pausanias der Perieget, 
101 foll. 
τρι- in compounds, 1910. 
Trieste, excavations at, 318. 
ττόλις, 130., 92a. 
Tucker’s (T. G.) communications to the Cambridge 
Philological Society, 246. 
note on ἀστός and αὐτός, 280a. 
Supplementum to Plautus’ Awlularia, 310 foll. 
tude, 35d. 
Tyrrell’s(R. Y.) Aristophanica, 128 : ep. note on 313. 
Cicero’s letters, 66. foll. 
notice of Verrall’s Seven against Thebes, 50 foll. 


Van Leeuwen and Da Costa’s Der Dialect der homer- 
aschen Gedichte, 199. 

Varro, facsimile of MS., 231a. 

Vases from Kalymnos, 80. 
from Thera, 200. 

VE in Greek, 309a. 

Vergil’s Aeneid, order of composition, 1816. ὃ. 
Bucolica Georgica Aeneis, Giithling’s, 276. 
Epigram, Quis deus, Octavi,...306-7. 
facsimile of MSS., 2310. 

Georgicon Libri iii., iv., Sidgwick’s, 153. 

Verner’s Law, 1040., 105a. n. 

Verrall’s (A. W.) Seven against Thebes, reviewed by 

Tyrrell, 50 foll. 


notice of Jebb’s Sophocles—Part II. the Oedipus 
Coloneus, 53 foll. 
notice of some School editions of Greek Plays, 
132 foll. 
Verrianische Forschungen, Reitzenstein’s, 307-8. 
Vie des Mots, Darmesteter’s, 161. 
Villard de Hannecourt, 147a. 
Vineent, Dr., 2700. 
Virgilii Maronis Grammatici Opera, Huemer’s, 158. 
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Vitalis’ (Ordericus) Historia Ecclesiastica, 147. 
Vitruvius’ ground-plan of a Greek Theatre, 2960. 
-uleus, -culum, -bulum, &e., ‘diminutives falsely so 
called,’ 288a. 
Ulrichs’ Cupressi, 1614. 
ul-s = out, 874. 
Bupes, ὕμμι, Dupe, 35)., 37a. 
University Intelligence :— 
Cambridge : 23, 77, 90, 171, 184, 209, 215, 285, 
314, 924, 
Dublin : 115, 171, 247. 
Oxford; 21, 77, 89, 171, 183, 208, 215, 285, 314, 
924. 
Universities, Greek and Latin Classics υ. English 
Literature in English, 8 foll., 83. 
Laurie’s Lectures on the History of, 113. 
Volo, excavations at, 83. 
Von Gutschmidt, Dr. Hermann Alf., 178. 
Schroder, 1050. 
Vormundschaft nach Attischen Recht, Schulthess’, 165. 
vortit, vertit, Prof. Key on, 148d. 
Upecott’s Introduction to Greck Sculpture, 74. 
urbanitas of Roman Eloquence, 274a. 
Urwick’s Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon to 
New Testament Greek, 106 foll. 
Usener’s Altgriechischer Versbau, 162-3. 
Ussing and Madvig’s Livy (4th edition, vol. ii., pars. 
1.), 276-7. 


Wackernagel on the Greek accent, 103-4. 
Wagener’s Festi breviarium rerum gestarum popult 
Romani, 158. 
Warr’s (G. C.) Dedication, Echoes of Hellas, 309. 
experiments in Archaic metre, 168. 
‘the Aeolic element in the /liad and Odyssey,’ 
35 foll., 91 foll. 


note on Aesch. Hum. (631f.), 3134. 
notice of Usener’s Altgriechischer Versbau, 162-3. 
Watkin’s (Thompson) works on Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, 300d. 
Way’s (Lewis) Odyssey, 159-60. 
Wayte’s review of Paley and Sandys’ Demosthenes, 
14-15. 
Weil’s Les Plaidoyers Politiques de Demosthene, 218 
foll. 
Welldon’s Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 98 foll. 
Wendland’s Quaestiones Musonianae, 74-5. 
Wetstein’s Notes to the Greck Testament, 74a. 
Weymouth's Resultant Greek Testament, 70. 
Wharton (E. R.) on titulus, 79a. 
bi χὰ B. J., Der Griechische Nominal-Accent, 1038 
oll. 


Wheeler’s (J. H.) collation of a MS. of Persius, 175. ἡ 


Whewell (Dr.) on the authorship of the Sophist and 
Politicus, 33. 

Whibley’s (L.) notice of Beloch’s Die Bevilkerung 
der griechisch-rémischen Welt, 164. 

Whitelaw’s papers in the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, 1336. 

Wiel on the Orphic poems, 2700. 

Wilcken’s test of opisthographi, 320b. 

Wilkinson’s (Sir Gardner) collection of Egyptian and 
Classical, Antiquities in Harrow School Museum, 
285-6. 

Wilkins’ (A. S.) note on ceraria—toraria (Plaut. Mil. 

Glor. 695), 19}. 

note on émonuacla(Cic. ad Att. I. xvi. 11; XIV. 
iii. 2), 7b. 

notice of Stébile’s and Cima’s Cicero, de Oratore, 
306. 

notice of Arnold’s Second Punic War (edited by 
W. T. Arnold), 109-10. 

notice of Engelhardt’s Latin Conjugation, 147 foll. 

notice of Windisch’s Georg Curtius. Ein Charac- 
teristik, 263 foll. 

Windisch’s Georg Curtius. Ein Characteristik, 263. 

Wolfilin’s Archiv, 121b., 139a., 227-8. 

Woods and Johnston’s translation of three Anti- 
Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, 235. 

Wordsworth’s (Bishop) Letter to a Friend on some 

faults in Milton’s Latin Poetry, 46 foll. 

(Chr.) notice of Laurie’s Lectures on the Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities, 113. 

notice of Herford’s Studies in the Literary 
Records of England and Germany in the 
Sixteenth Century, 166. 

notice of Sicard’s Etudes classiques avant la 
Révolution, 167. 

Wroth’s (W. ) notice of Baumeister’s Denkméiler, 202-3. 

Wyse’s (W.) notice of Martin’s Les Cavaliers 
Athéniens, 228 foll. 


‘Young Grammarians,’ School of the, 147a., 2640. 


ζα- (= δια), 350. 

Cajy (Od. xii. 318), 36a. 

Zeller’s Ueber die Unterscheidung einer doppelten 
Gestalt der Ideenlehre in der platonischen Schriften, 
232-3. 

Zimmern’s (Alice) revision of Jeremy Collier's Marcus 
Aurelius, 232. 

Zingerle’s Ovidii Metamorphoses, 157. 

Livy i.-ii., xxi.-xxii., with Selections from Books 
Tl, ἵν., Wes 271: 
Zompolides’ Course of Modern Greek, 118, 
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